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PREFACE, 


New-Testament commentaries are so numerous, and, many of them, so good, that a new 
essay requires some explanation. The present work is an attempt in a field which, so far as 
I am aware, is not covered by any one book, though it has been carefully and ably 
worked by many scholars. Taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary 
and the lexicon and grammar, it aims to put the reader of the English Bible nearer to the 
stand-point of the Greek scholar, by opening to him the native force of the separate 
words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, their 
inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by different evangelists and apostles. 

The critical student of the Greek Testament will, therefore, find himself here on 
familiar, and often on rudimental, ground, and will understand that the book has not 
been prepared with any design or expectation of instructing him. It has in view, first of 
all, those readers whose ignorance of Greek debars them from the quickening contact of 
the original word, and to whom is unknown the very existence of those tracks which the 
Greek scholar threads with unconscious ease and in clear light. 

No scholar will maintain that such a task is rendered superfluous by even the most 
idiomatic and accurate translation. The most conscientious and competent translator is 
fettered by difficulties inherent in the very nature of a translation. Something must 
exhale in the transfer from one language to another; something which is characteristic in 
proportion to its subtlety. Reading an author in a translation is like hearing through a 
telephone. The words may reach the ear distinctly, but the quality of the most familiar 
voice is lost. In translation, as in exchange of money, transfer often necessitates breaking 
up — the destruction of the original symbol, in order to embody its contents in the 
symbols of another tongue. A particular coin of one country may have no exact 
representative in a coin of another country; and the difference must be made out with 
small change. A single Greek word often requires two or three words for its reproduction 
in English, and even then the partial equivalent must be made good by comment or 
paraphrase. There are, besides, certain features of every language, and particularly of 
every dead language, which defy transfer by any process — embodiments of a subtle play 
of perception or of thought which has vanished, like the characteristic expression from a 
dead face, and which, though it may give some hint of itself to an English mind, eludes 
the grasp of an English formula. 

Difficulties like these can be met only by the study of individual words. The translator 
is compelled to deal mainly with the contents of sentences and periods; to make the 
forms of thought subordinate to the substance. A translation which should literally 
reproduce the idiomatic structure of its original would be a monstrosity. If the thought is 
to circulate freely and familiarly in Anglo-Saxon society, and to do its best work upon 
Anglo-Saxon minds, it must assume the Anglo-Saxon dress. It must modify or abandon its 
native habits. It cannot be continually thrusting into notice its native antecedents, and 
the forms of the life which evolved it. It must be naturalized throughout. Hence the 
translator is compelled to have mainly in view his own audience; to expound the message 
rather than to flatter the nationality of the messenger. He cannot stop to show his reader 
how each constituent word of the original sentence is throbbing with a life of its own, 
and aglow with the fascination of a personal history. This is rather the work of the 
commentator; and not of the commentator who explains the meaning and the relation of 
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verses and chapters, but of one Who deals with words in detail, and tells their individual | 
stories. 

For a language is not made to order and out of hand. It is a growth out of a people’s life; 
and its words are not arbitrary symbols fixed by decree or by vote, but are struck out, as 
needed, by incidents and crises. They are the formulas in which new needs and first 
impressions of external facts spontaneously voice themselves, and into which social 
customs run. Hence language becomes more picturesque as we recede toward its earlier 
forms. Primitive speech is largely figurative; primitive words are pictures. As the language 
becomes the expression of a more conventional and artificial life, and of a deeper and — 
more complex thought, new words are coined representing something more subjective 
and subtle; and the old words, as they become pressed into the new service and stretched ' 
to cover a wider range of meaning, lose their original sharpness of outline. They pass into 
conventional symbols in the multiform uses of daily speech; they become commonplace 
factors of a commonplace present, and remain historic only to lexicographers and 
philologists. None the less, these words forever carry hidden in their bosom their original 
pictures and the mark of the blow which struck each into life; and they will show them to 
him who lovingly questions them concerning their birth and their history. 

These remarks apply in a peculiar manner to the Greek language, which was the 
outgrowth of a national character at once poetic and passionate, logical and speculative, 
and which was shaped by an eventful and romantic history and by a rich and powerful 
literature. The words of a language which traverses the period from Homer to Aristotle, 
from Marathon to Leuctra; which told the stories of Herodotus, carried the mingled fire 
and logic of Demosthenes, voiced the tremendous passion of Oedipus, and formulated the 
dialectic of Plato and the reasoning of Aristotle, must enfold rare treasures; and the more 
as we follow it into its later development under the contact of Oriental thought, which 
tused it in the alembic of Alexandria, ran the new combination into the mould of the 
Septuagint, and added the last element necessary to constitute it the bearer of the Gospel 
message. The highest testimony to the resources of this wonderful tongue is furnished in 
its exquisite sensitiveness to the touch of the new faith, and its ready adaptation to the 
expression of the new truth. Its contact with the fresh, quickening ideas of the Gospel 
seemed to evoke from it a certain deep-lying quality, overlaid till then by the baser moral 
conceptions of Paganism, but springing up in prompt response to the summons of 
Christian thought and sentiment. Yet even the words which lent themselves so readily to 
the new and higher message of Christianity could not abjure their lineage or their history. 
They bore the marks of the older and less sacred burdens they had carried. In the 
histories of its choicest words, Christianity asserts itself as a redeemer of human speech. 
The list of New-Testament words lifted out of ignoble associations and uses, and mitred 
as ministers of sacred truth, is a long and significant one; and there are few more 
fascinating lines of study than this, to which Archbishop Trench long ago directed English 
readers in his Study of Words andhis New-Testament Synonyms. 

The biblical student may therefore profitably combine two distinct lines of study; the 
one directed at the truth of scripture in mass, the other at the medium or vehicle of the 
truth in detail. A thorough comprehension of scripture takes in the warp no less than the 
woof. Labor expended upon etymologies, synonyms, and the secrets of particles and 
tenses, upon the wide range of pictures and hints and histories underlying the separate 
words and phrases of the New Testament, is not thrown away, and issues in a larger result 
than the mere accumulation of curious lore. Even as nature fills in the space between the 
foreground and the background of her landscapes with countless details of form and 
color, light and shadow, so the rich details of New-Testament words, once apprehended, 
impart a depth of’ tone and a just relation and perspective to the salient masses of 
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doctrine, narrative, and prophecy. How much is habitually lost to the English student 
through the use of one and the same term in rendering two words which the writer 
selected with a clear recognition of a distinction between them. How often a picture or a 
bit of history is hidden away in a word, of which a translation gives and can give no hint. 
How many distinctive characteristics of a writer are lost in a translation. How often, 
especially in the version of 1611, the marvellous play of the Greek tenses, and the 
nicely-calculated force of that potent little instrument, the article, are utterly overlooked. 
As the reader steps securely over the carefully-fitted pavement laid for him by modern 
revisers, he does not even guess at the rare and beautiful things lying beneath almost every 
separate block. 

Can the reader who knows no Greek be put in possession of these treasures? Not of all; 
yet certainly of a goodly share of them. It has seemed to me that the following results 
might be reached: 

1. Where a word has a history, he may learn it, and may be shown through what stages 
the word has attained its present meaning, and how its variations have successively grown 
out of each other. Illustrations are furnished by such words as “humility,” “meekness,”’ 
“blessed.” 

2. He may be shown, in part, at least, the peculiar form in which a thought comes to a 
Greek mind; or, in other words, he may form some acquaintance with Greek idioms. 
Thus, to take some very simple instances, he can easily see how, when he thinks of his 
food as set before him on the table, the Greek thinks of it as set beside him, and writes 
accordingly; or how his idea of sitting down to the table comes to the Greek as reclining; 
or he can understand how, when Luke says, “we came the next day,” the idea of the next 
or second day comes to him in the form of an adjective qualifying we, so that he thinks 
of himself and his companions as second-day men. Sometimes, when two languages 
develop a difference of idiom in their classical usage, the classical idiom of the one 
reappears in the vulgar dialect of the other. The spirit of numerous Greek words or 
phrases, even in the New Testament, could be reproduced most faithfully by English 
expressions which have been banished from polite diction. 

3. He can be shown the picture or the figure hidden away in a word. See, for example, 
the note on compel, Matt. 5:41. 

4. He may learn something of Greek synonyms. He may be shown how two different 
Greek words, rendered by the same English word, represent different sides or phases of 
the same idea, and why each word is used in its own place. Thus, the word “net” occurs 
in both Matt. 4:18 and Matt. 13:47; but the Greek word is different in each verse, and 
either word would have been inappropriate in the place of the other. 

5. He may be shown how two English words, having apparently no connection with each 
other, are often expressed by the same Greek word; and he may be put in possession of 
the connecting idea. He does not suspect that “bosom,” in Luke 6:38, and “creek” or 
“bay,” in Acts 27:39, are one and the same word; or that there is any connection 
between the “winding up” of Ananias’ body (Acts 5:6) and Paul’s assertion that the time 
is “short” (1 Cor. 7:29). A 

6. He may be made to understand the reasons for many changes of rendering from an 
older version, which, on their face, seem to him arbitrary and useless. 

7. He can be taught something of the characteristic usage of words and phrases by 
different authors, and may learn to detect, even through the English version, certain 
differences of style. (See the Introductions to the different books.) 

8. He can be shown the simpler distinctions between the Greek tenses, and the force of 
the Greek article; and how the observance of these distinctions adds to the vigor and 
liveliness of the translation. 
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Much valuable matter of this kind is contained in commentaries; and in some popular 
commentaries considerable prominence is given to it, notably in the two admirable works 
of Dr. Morison on Matthew and Mark. But it is scattered over a wide surface, and is 
principally confined to commentaries prepared for the critical student; while very much 
lies hidden in lexicons and etymological treatises, and in special essays distributed 
through voluminous periodicals. I have collected and sifted a large amount of this 
material from various and reliable sources, and have applied it to the treatment of the 
words as they occur, verse by verse, divesting it of technicalities, and trying to throw it 
into a form suited to the students of the English Bible. | 

I had these so prominently in view at the beginning that I seriously contemplated the 
entire omission of Greek words. On further thought, however, I decided that my plan 
might, without detriment to the original purpose, be stretched so as to include beginners 
in the study of the Greek Testament, and certain college-bred readers who have saved a 
little Greek out of the wreck of their classical studies. For the convenience of such I have 
inserted the original words wherever it seemed expedient; but always in parentheses and 
with the translation appended. The English reader may therefore be assured that any 
value which the book may have for him will not be impaired by the presence of the 
unfamiliar characters. He has but to pass them over, and to confine his attention to the 
English text. 

It is evident that my purpose relieves me of the duty of the exegesis of passages, save in 
those cases where the word under consideration is the point on which the meaning of the 
entire passage turns. The temptation to overstep this limit has been constantly present, 
and it is not impossible that I may have occasionally transgressed. But the pleasure and 
the value of the special study of words will, I think, be enhanced for the student by 
detaching it from the jungle of exegetical matter in which, in ordinary commentaries, it is 
wellnigh lost. 

A few words should be said respecting a name which the title of this book will at once 
suggest to New-Testament students — I mean Bengel. The indebtedness of all workers in 
this field to John Albert Bengel it is not easy to overstate. His well-known Gnomon, 
which still maintains a high and honorable rank among commentaries after the lapse of 
nearly a century and a half, was the pioneer in this method of treating scripture. My own 
obligations to him are very great for the impulse to this line of study which I received 
in translating the Gnomon more than twenty-five years ago; more for that, indeed, 
than for any large amount of help in the present work. For his own labors have 
contributed to the great extension of his special line of study since the appearance of the 

Gnomon in 1742. The entire basis of New-Testament philology and textual criticism 
has been shifted and widened, and many of his critical conclusions, therefore, must be 
either modified or rejected. His work retains its value for the preacher. He must always 
stand pre-eminent for his keen and deep spiritual insight, and for that marvellously terse 
and pithy diction with which, as with a master-key, he so often throws open by a single 
turn the secret chambers of a word; but for critical results the student must follow later 
and surer guides, 

As to materials, let it suffice to say that I have freely used whatever I have found 
serviceable. The book, however, is not a compilation. My plan has compelled me to avoid 
lengthy discussions and processes, and to confine myself mostly to the statement of 
results. In order to avoid encumbering the pages with a multitude of references, I have 
appended a list of the sources on which I have drawn; and the names of other authors not 
mentioned there will be found appended to quotations. 


I have not attempted textual criticism. I have followed principally the text of Westcott 
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and Hort, comparing it with Tischendorf’s eight edition, and commonly adopting any 
reading in which the two agree. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say that the very 
literal and often uncouth renderings which frequently occur are given merely in order to 
throw sentences or phrases as nearly as possible into their Greek form, and are not 
suggested for adoption as versions. Each word or passage commented upon is cited first 
according to the authorized version. 

My task has been a labor of love, though pursued amid the numerous distractions and 
varied duties of a city pastorate. I hope to complete it in due time by an additional 
volume containing the writings of John and Paul. 

It is said that there was discovered, some years ago, in one of our Western States, a 
magnificent geode, which, on being broken, disclosed a mass of crystals arranged in the 
form of a cross. It will be a great joy to me if, by this attempt to break the shell of these 
words of life, and to lay bare their hidden jewels, I may help a Bible-student here and 
there to a clearer vision of that cross which is the centre and the glory of the Gospel. 


MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
COVENANT PARSONAGE, NEW YORK, October 30, 1886. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In this second edition a number of errors in the Scripture references have been 
corrected, together with sundry typographical mistakes in the Greek text, such as 
misplaced accents, omitted breathings, etc. A few changes have also been made in 
accordance with the suggestions of my reviewers. For many of the corrections in the 
Greek text I am under great obligations to my old friend Dr. Henry Drisler, of Columbia 
College, whose invaluable aid it would never have occurred to me to ask in such a matter 
of literary drudgery, but who voluntarily, and most kindly, furnished me with a list of the 
errors noted by him in his perusal of the volume. 


NEW YORK, December 10, 1888. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Concerning Matthew personally we know very little. He was a son of Alpheus, a brother 
of James the Little, possibly a brother of Thomas Didymus. The only facts which the 
gospels record about him are his call and his farewell feast. He had been a publican or 
tax-collector under the Roman government; an office despised by the Jews because of the 
extortions which commonly attended it, and because it was a galling token of subjection 
to a foreign power. When called by Christ, Matthew forsook at once his office and his old 
name of Levi. Tradition records of him that he lived the life of an ascetic, on herbs and 
water. There is a legend that after the dispersion of the apostles he travelled into Egypt 
and Ethiopia preaching the Gospel; that he was entertained in the capital of Ethiopia in 
the house of the eunuch whom Philip baptized, and that he overcame two magicians who 
had afflicted the people with diseases. It is further related that he raised the son of the 
king of Egypt from the dead, healed his daughter Iphigenia of leprosy, and placed her at 
the head of a community of virgins dedicated to the service of God; and that a heathen 
king, attempting to tear her from her asylum, was smitten with leprosy, and his palace 
destroyed by fire. 

According to the Greek legend he died in peace; but according to the tradition of the 
Western Church he suffered martyrdom. 

Mrs. Jameson (Sacred and Legendary Art) says: ‘Few churches are dedicated to St. 
Matthew. I am not aware that he is the patron saint of any country, trade, or profession, 
unless it be that of tax-gatherer or exciseman; and this is perhaps the reason that, except 
where he figures as one of the series of evangelists or apostles, he is so seldom represented 
alone, or in devotional pictures. When he is portrayed as an evangelist, he holds a book or 
a pen; and the angel, his proper attribute and attendant, stands by, pointing up to heaven 
or dictating, or he holds the inkhorn, or he supports the book. In his character of 
apostle, St. Matthew frequently holds a purse or money-bag, as significant of his former 
vocation.” 

Matthew wrote, probably in Palestine, and evidently for Jewish Christians. There are 
two views as to the language in which his gospel was originally composed: one that he 
wrote it in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic, the dialect spoken in Palestine by the Jewish 
Christians; the other that he wrote it in Greek. The former theory is supported by the 
unanimous testimony of the early church; and the fathers who assert this, also declare 
that his work was translated into Greek. In that case the translation was most probably 
made by Matthew himself, or under his supervision. The drift of modern scholarship, 
however, is toward the theory of a Greek original. Great uncertainty prevails as to the 
time of composition. According to the testimony of the earliest Christian fathers, 
Matthew’s gospel is the first in order, though the internal evidence favors the priority of 
Mark. Evidently it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). “Had that 
event preceded the writing of the synoptic gospels and the epistles of St. Paul, nothing is 
more certain than that it must have been directly mentioned, and that it must have 
exercised an immense influence on the thoughts and feelings of the apostles and 
evangelists. No writer dealing with the topics and arguments and prophecies with which 
they are constantly occupied, could possibly have failed to appeal to the tremendous 
sanction which had been given to all their views by God himself, who thus manifested his 
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providence in human history, and showed all things by the quiet light of inevitable 
circumstances” (Farrar, Messages Of the Books). 

Matthew’s object was to exhibit the Gospel as the fulfilment of the law and the 
prophecies; to connect the past with the present; to show that Jesus was the Messiah of 
the Jews, and that in the Old Testament the New was prefigured, while in the New 
Testament the Old was revealed. Hence his gospel has a more decidedly Jewish flavor than 
any other of the synoptics. The sense of Jewish nationality appears in the record of 
Christ’s words about the “Jost sheep of the house of Israel” (15:24); in the command not 
to go into the way of the Gentiles nor into the villages of the Samaritans (10:5); in the 
prophecy that the apostles shall sit as judges in “the regeneration” (19:28). Also in the 
tracing of the genealogy of our Lord no further back than to Abraham; in the emphasis 
laid on the works of the law (5:19; 12:33,37); and in the prophecy which makes the end 
of Israel contemporaneous with the ‘consummation of the age” (24:4,22; 10:23). 

On the other hand, a more comprehensive character appears in the adoration of the 
infant Jesus by the Gentile magi; in the prophecy of the preaching of the Gospel of the | 
kingdom to all the world (24:14), and the apostolic commission to go to all nations 
(28:19); in the commendation of the faith of a Gentile above that of Israel (8:10-12; 
compare the story of the Syrophoenician woman, 15:28); in the use of the word “Jews,”’ 
as if he were outside the circle of Jewish nationality; in the parables of the laborers in the 
vineyard (20:1-16), and of the marriage of the king’s son (22:1-14); in the threat of 
taking away the kingdom from Israel (21:43), and in the value attached to the moral and 
religjous element of the law (22:40; 23:23). The genealogy of Jesus contains the Gentile 
names of Rahab the Canaanite, and Ruth the Moabitess. To Matthew Jesus is alike the 
Messiah of the Jew and the Saviour of the world. 

It being his task to show how the law and the prophets were fulfilled in Christ, his 
allusions are frequent to the Old Testament scriptures. He has upward of sixty references 
to the Old Testament. His citations are of two classes: those which he quotes himself as 
fulfilled in the events of Christ’s life, such as 1:23; 2:15,18; 4:15,16; and those which are 
a part of the discourse of his different characters, such as 3:3; 4:4,6,7,10; 15:4,8,9. He - 
exhibits the law of Christ, not only as the fulfilment of the Mosaic law, but in contrast 
with it, as is illustrated in the Sermon on the Mount. Yet, while representing the new law 
as gentler than the old, he represents it, at the same time, as more stringent (see 
5:28,32,34,39,44). His gospel is of a sterner type than Luke’s, which has been rightly 
styled “the Gospel of universality and tolerance.” The retributive element is more 
prominent in it. Sin appeals to him primarily as the violation of law; and therefore his 
word for iniquity is .avgueax. lawlessness, which occurs nowhere else in the Gospels. He 
alone records the saying, “Many are called, but few are chosen” (22:14), and, as Professor 
Abbot has acutely remarked, the distinction between the called («dnrtot) and the chosen 
(€xNexrot), is the more remarkable, because Paul uses the two words almost indifferently, 
and Luke, although he too has the parable of the unworthy guests, has not ventured to 
use «AnTov. in Matthew’s disparaging signification (Art. “Gospels,” in Encyclop. Brit- 
annica). To him, also, is peculiar the record of the saying that “Whosoever shall break one 
of the least commandments, and teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven” (5:19). To continue the quotation from Professor Abbot, “Matthew, more than 
the rest of the evangelists, seems to move in evil days, and amid a race of backsliders, 
among dogs and swine, who are unworthy of the pearls of truth; among the tares sown by 
the enemy; among fishermen who have to cast back again many of the fish caught in the 
net of the Gospel. The broad way is ever in his mind, and the multitude of those that go 
thereby, and the guest without the wedding garment, and the foolish virgins, and the 
goats as well as the sheep, and those who even cast out devils in the name of the Lord, 
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and yet are rejected by him because they work ‘awlessness.’ Where Luke speaks 
exultantly of joy in heaven over one repentant sinner, Matthew, in more negative and 
sober phrases, declares that it is not the will of the Father that one of the little ones 
should perish; and as a reason for not being distracted about the future, it is alleged that 
‘sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ The condition of the Jews, their increasing 
hostility to the Christians, and the wavering or retrogression of many Jewish converts 
when the hostility became intensified shortly before and during the siege of Jerusalem — 
this may well explain one side of Matthew’s gospel; and the other side (the condemnation 
of ‘awlessness’) might find an explanation in a reference to Helleniziisx Jews, who (like 
some of the Corinthians) considered that the new law set them free from all restraint, and 
who, in casting aside every vestige of nationality, wished to cast aside morality as well. 
Viewed in the light of the approaching fall of Jerusalem, and the retrogression of great 
masses of the nation, the introduction into the Lord’s Prayer of the words ‘Deliver us 
from the evil,’ and the prediction that ‘by reason of the multiplying of lawlessness the 
love of many shall wax cold,’ will seem not only appropriate, but typical of the character 
of the whole of the First Gospel.” 

As related to the other synoptical gospels, Matthew’s contains fourteen entire sections 
which are peculiar to him alone. These include ten parables: The Tares; the Hid Treasure; 
the Pearl; the Draw-net; the Unmerciful Servant; the Laborers in the Vineyard; the Two 
Sons; the Marriage of the King’s Son; the Ten Virgins, and the Talents. Two miracles: The 
Cure of Two Blind Men, and the Coin in the Fish’s Mouth. Four events of the infancy: 
The Visit of the Magi; the Massacre of the Infants; the Flight into Egypt, and the Return 
to Nazareth. Seven incidents connected with the Passion and the Resurrection: the 
Bargain and Suicide of Judas; the Dream of Pilate’s Wife; the Resurrection of the 
Departed Saints; the Watch at the Sepulchre; the Story of the Sanhedrim, and the 
Earthquake on the Resurrection Morning. Ten great passages of our Lord’s discourses: 
Parts of Sermon on the Mount (5 — 7); the Revelation to Babes; the Invitations to the 
Weary (11:25-30); Idle Words (12:36,37); the Prophecy to Peter (16:17-19); Humility 
and Forgiveness (18:15-35); Rejection of the Jews (21:43); the Great Denunciation (23); 
the Discourse about Last Things (25:31—46); the Great Commission and Promise 
(28:18-20). 

Hence Matthew’s is pre-eminently the didactic Gospel, one-quarter of the whole being 
occupied with the actual words and discourses of the Lord. 

Matthew is less characteristic in style than in arrangment and matter. The orderly, 
business-like traits which had been fostered by his employment as a publican, appear in 
his methodical arrangement and grouping of his subject. His narrative is more sober and 
less graphic than either Mark’s or Luke’s. The picture of our Lord’s life, character, and 
work, as Teacher, Saviour, and Messianic King, is painted simply, broadly, and boldly, but 
without minute detail, such as abounds in Mark. His diction and construction are the 
most Hebraistic of the synoptists, though less so than those of John’s gospel. The 
following Hebrew peculiarities are to be noted: 1. The phrase, Kingdom of Heaven 
(Bacinela tev odpavav), which occurs thirty-two times, and is not found in the other 
evangelists, who use Kingdom of God. 2. Father in Heaven, or Heavenly Father 
(6 marhp 6 év ovpavois: 6 maTnp 6 ovpdvos). This occurs fifteen times in Matthew, 
only twice in Mark, and not at all in Luke, 11:2 being a false reading. 3. Son of David, 
seven times in Matthew, three in Mark, three in Luke. 4. The Holy City (Jerusalem), in 
Matthew only. 5. The end of the world, or consummation of the age (j cuvté- 
Acta Tod aiavos), in Matthew only. 6. In order that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken (wa or érrws TAnpwor§ 76 pndév), eight times in Matthew, and not else- 
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where in this form. This is MattHew’s characteristic formula. 7. That which was spoken 

(7d pndév), twelve times; Jt was spoken { éppndn), six times. Not elsewhere used of 
scripture, for Mark 13:14 is a false reading. Matthew always uses that which was spoken 
(ro pndev, when quoting scripture himself. In other quotations he has /t is written 
(yeypatrTat), like the other evangelists. He never uses the singular ypad7 (properly a 
passage of scripture). 8. And behold (kal i800), in narrative, twenty-three times; in Luke, 
sixteen. 9. Heathen (€9vixds). in Matthew only. 10. To swear in (duvvew ev, ie., by), 
thirteen times, in Matthew and Rev. 10:6. 

A number of words condemned by the grammarians as unclassical or as slang are 
employed by Mark, and a few of these may be found in Matthew, such as MovopIar.os, 
having one eye; «xodAvpiacTai, money-changer; Kopaciov, maid padis. a needle. He 
also uses some Latinisms, three at least in common with Mark: pattwpcov, pretorium; 
Khvoos, tribute; ibpayeAdo, to scourge; also .ovoTo@dia; guard, peculiar to him alone. 

He frequently uses the words to come or go (mpocépyopar, ropéve) after the oriental 
manner, to expand his narrative; as, when the tempter came he said (4:3); a centurion 
came beseeching (8:5); a scribe came and said (8:19); the disciples of John came, saying 
(9:14). The former of these verbs (77pocep:-youat) occurs fifty-one times, while in Mark it © 
is found but six times, and in Luke, ten. The word .évap, a dream, is used by him alone 
in the New Testament, and always in the phrase «at, éva,in a dream. It occurs six times. 
Tddos, a tomb, is also peculiar to him, the other evangelists using pVHyua or pvnuésor, 
the latter being used also by Matthew. 6 Aeydpevos, who is called, is a favorite expression 
in announcing names or surnames (1:16; 10:2; 26:3,14). He adds of the people to scribes 
or elders (2:4; 21:23; 26:3,47; 27:1). He writes, into the name (eis To dvoua), where the 
other evangelists have év, in, or ‘émi, upon (10:41,42; 18:20; 28:19). His favorite 
particle of transition is tore, then, which occurs ninety times, to six in Mark and 
fourteen in Luke (2:7; 3:5; 8:26; 11:20, etc.). There are about a hundred and twenty 
words which are used by him alone in the New Testament. Two instances occur of a play 
upon words: adavifover pavect,. they make their real faces disappear, in order that 
they may appear (6:16); Kaxovs Kaxos, he will evilly destroy those evil husbandmen” 
(21:41). 

The writer is utterly merged in his narrative. The very lack of individuality in his style 
corresponds with the fact that, with the single exception of the incident of his call and 
feast, he does not appear in his gospel, even as asking a question. It has been suggested 
that traces of his old employment appear in the use of the word tribute-money, instead of 
penny, and in the record of the miracle of the coin in the fish’s mouth; but the name 
“Matthew the publican” serves rather to emphasize his obscurity. The Jew who received 
the Messiah he portrayed could never lose his disgust for the office and class which he 
represented. A gospel written by a publican would seem least of all adapted to reach the- 
very people to whom it was addressed. Whether or not the perception of this fact may 
have combined to produce this reticence, with the humility engendered by his contempla- 
tion of his Lord, certain it is that the evangelist himself is completely hidden behind the 
bold, broad masses in which are depicted the Messiah of Jewish hope, the Saviour of 
mankind, the consummate flower of the ancient law, and ‘the perfect life and unrivalled 
teaching of the Son of David. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SUPERSCRIPTION. 


The Gospel (sbaryyéAtov).Signifies originally a present given in return for jo yy ful news. 
Thus Homer makes Ulysses say to Eumeus, “Let this reward evdayyéuov be given me for 
my good news” (Od., xiv.152). In Attic Greek it meant (in the plural) a sacrifice for good 
tidings, Later it comes to mean the good news itself — the joyful tidings of Messiah’s 
kingdom. Though the word came naturally to be used as the title of books containing the 
history of the good tidings, in the New Testament itself it is never employed in the sense 
of a written book, but always means the word preached, 

According to (kata). This is not the same as the phrase Gospel of Matthew. The Gospel 
is God’s, not Matthew’s nor Luke’s; and is substantially one and the same in all the 
evangelists’ writings. The words “according to,”’ therefore, imply a generic element in the 
Gospel which Matthew has set forth in his own peculiar style. The meaning is, ‘he good 
tidings of the kingdom, as delivered or represented by Matthew. 

Matthew (MazJaiov). The names Matthew and Levi denote the same person (Matt. 9:9; 
Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27). The name Levi is wanting in all lists of the apostles, but Matthew 
is named in all these lists. The Jews marked decisive changes in their life by a change of 
hame (compare Simon and Peter; Saul and Paul); so that it is evident that Levi, after his 
call to the apostolate, styled himself Matthew, a contracted form of the Hebrew 
Mattathias, meaning gift of God; a name reproduced in the Greek Theodore ( 9e6s, God; 
dHpov, a gift). This name so completely displaced the old one that it is anticipated by 
Matthew himself in ch. 9:9, where he is called Matthew; whereas Mark and Luke, in 
narrating his call, more correctly style him Levi (Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27); while in their 
lists of the apostles (Mark 3:18; Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13) they rightly call him Matthew. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ver. 1. Christ (Xpicros). Properly an adjective, not a noun, and meaning anointed 
(yplw, to anoint). It is a translation of the Hebrew Messiah, the king and spiritual rule 
from David’s race, promised under the name in the Old Testament (Ps. 2:2; Dan. 
9:25,26). Hence Andrew says to Simon, “We have found the messiah, which is , being 
interpreted, Christ (John 1:41; compare Acts 4:27; 10:38; 19:28). To us “Christ” has 
become a proper name, and is therefore written without the definite article; but, in the 
body of the gospel narratives, since the identity of Jesus with the promised Messiah is still 
in question with the people, the article is habitually used, and the name should therefore 
be translated “the Christ.” After the resurrection, when the recognition of Jesus as 
Messiah has become general, we find the word beginning to be used as a proper name, with 
or without the article. In this passage it omits the article, because it occurs in the heading 
of the chapter, and expresses the evangelist’s own faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

Anointing was applied to kings (1 Sam. 9:16; 10:1), to prophets (1 Kings 19:16), and to 
priests (Exod. 29:29; 40:15; Lev. 16:32) at their inauguration. “The Lord’s anointed” 
was a common title of the king (1 Sam. 12:3,5; 2 Sam. 1:14,16). Prophets are called 
“Messiahs,’’ or anointed ones (1 Chron. 16:22; Ps. 105:15). Cyrus is also called ‘‘the 
Lord’s Anointed,” because called to the throne to deliver the Jews out of captivity (Isa. 
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45:1). Hence the word “Christ” was representative of our Lord, who united in himself 
the offices of king, prophet, and priest. 

It is interesting to see how anointing attaches to our Lord in other and minor 
particulars. Anointing was an act of hospitality and a sign of festivity and cheerfulness. 
Jesus was anointed by the woman when a guest in the house of Simon the Pharisee, and 
rebuked his host for omitting this mark of respect toward him (Luke 7:35,46). In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (1:8,9), the words of the Messianic psalm (45:7) are applied to 
Jesus, “God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.” 

Anointing was practised upon the sick (Mark 6:13; Luke 10:34; Jas. 5:14). Jesus, “the 
Great Physician,’’ is described by Isaiah (61:1,2; compare Luke 4:18) as anointed by God 
to bind up the broken-hearted, and to give the mournful the oi! of joy for mourning. He 
himself anointed the eyes of the blind man (John 9:6,11); and the twelve, in his name, 
“anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them” (Mark 6:13). 

Anointing was practised upon the dead. Of her who brake the alabaster upon his head at 
Bethany, Jesus said, “She hath anointed my body aforehand for the burying”’ (Mark 
14:8; see, also, Luke 23:56). 

The Son‘vios).The word réxvov: (child) is often used interchangeably with vuio¢' (son), 
but is never applied to Christ. (For téxvov,. see on 1 John 3:1.) While in réxvov there is 
commonly implied the passive or dependent relation of the children to the parents vids 
fixes the thought on the person himself rather than on the dependence upon his parents, 
It suggests individuality rather than descent; or, if descent, mainly to bring out the fact 
that the son was worthy of his parent. Hence the word marks the filial relation as carrying 
with it privilege, dignity, and freedom, and is, therefore, the only appropriate term to 
express Christ’s sonship (See John 1:18; 3:16; Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:13,15.) Through Christ 
the dignity of sons is bestowed on believers, so that the same word is appropriate to 
Christians, sons of God. (See Rom. 8:14; 9:26; Gal. 3:26; 4:5,6,7.) 

6. David the king{rov Aaveld tov Bactréa, ‘the David, the king”). Both words are thus 
emphasized: the David from whom Christ, if he were the Messiah, must has descended; 
the king with whom the Messiah’s genealogy entered upon the kingly dignity. In this 
genealogy, where the generations are divided symmetrically into three sets of fourteen, 
the evangelist seems to connect the last of each set with a critical epoch in the history of 
Israel: the first reaching from the origin of the race to the commencement of the 
monarchy (“David the king”’); the second, from the commencement of the monarchy to 
the captivity in Babylon; the third and last, from the captivity to the coming of “the 
Christ.” The same emphatic or demonstrative use of the article occurs with the name of 
Joseph (ver. 16), marking his peculiar relation to Jesus as the husband of Mary: the 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. 

18. Espoused (uvnotevSeions: Rev., betrothed; Tyn., maryed). The narrative implies a 
distinction between betrothal and marriage. From the moment of her betrothal a woman 
was treated as if actually married. The union could be dissolved only by regular divorce. 
Breach of faithfulness was regarded as adultery, and was punishable with death (Deut. 
*22:23,24), and the woman’s property became virtually that of her betrothed, unless he 
had expressly renounced it; but, even in that case, he was her natural heir. 

19. Not willing (uy Sédwv)— was minded (¢BovdsSn) These two words, describing the 
working of Joseph’s mind, and evidently intended to express different phases of thought, 
open the question of their distinctive meanings in the New Testament, where they 
frequently occur (Sé\w much oftener than,8ovAopuavand where the rendering, in so many 
cases by the same words, furnishes no clue to the distinction. The original words are often 
used synonymously in cases where no distinction is emphasized; but their use in other 
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cases reveals a radical and recognized difference. An interchange is inadmissible when the 
greater force of the expression requires SéAevv., For instance, BovAecSaz would be 
entirely inappropriate at Matt. 8:3, “J will, be thou cleansed;” or at Rom. 7:15. 

The distinction which is abundantly illustrated in Homer, is substantially maintained by 
the classical writers throughout, and in the New Testament. 

@érew is the stronger word, and expresses a purpose or determination or decree, the 
execution of which is, or is believed to be, in the power of him who wills. BovNeoIae 
expresses wish, inclination, or disposition, whether one desires to do a thing himself or 
wants some one else to do it. Oédeuv, therefore, denotes the active resolution, the will 
urging on to action. Botr\ecSa_ is to have a mind, to desire, sometimes a little stronger, 
running into the sense of purpose. O€d«wv indicates the impulse of the will;SovAecIqu; 
its tendency. BovreoSas can always be rendered by 9éreuy but 9éreuy cannot always 
be expressed by BovAccS au. 

Thus, Agamemmon says, “I would not{ov« é9eXov) receive the ransom for the maid 
(i.e., I refused to receive), because I greatly desire {BovAouat) to have her at home” 
(Homer, f1., 1:112).So Demosthenes: “It is fitting that you should be willing (é9éXew) 
to listen to those who wish(BovAopuévwr) to advise” (Olynth., i.1). That is to say, It is 
in your power to determine whether or not you will listen to those who desire to advise 
you, but whose power to do so depends on your consent. Again: “If the gods will it 
{9d«ou)and you wish it (BovAno Je}? (Desmoth., Olynth., ii.20)? 

In the New Testament, as observed above, though the words are often interchanged, the 
same distinction is recognized. Thus, Matt. 2:18, “Rachael would not (}3eré) be 
comforted;”’ obstinately and positively refused. Joseph, having the right and power under 
the (assumed) circumstances to make Mary a public example, resolved ({Sédwv) to spare 
her this exposure. Fhen the question arose — What should he do? On this he thought, 
and, having thought (€v9vumSév70q), his mind inclined (tendency)“He was minded 
(€BovdyIn) to put her away secretly. 

Some instances of the interchanged use of the two words are the following: Mark 15:15, 
“Pilate willing” (Bovdduevos) 3. compare Luke 23:20, “Pilate willing” ($édwv). Acts 
27:43, “The centurion willing” (Sovopevos); Matt. 27:17, “Whom will ye that I release”’ 
(9€rere); so ver. 21. John 18:39, “Will ye that I release” (Rober Se); Matt. 14:5, “When 
he would have put him to death” (Sérwv). Mark 6:48, “He would have passed by them” 
(79eA€)- Acts 19:30, “Paul would have entered” (Bovropévov),Acts 18:27, “He was 
disposed to pass” (BovNopévov). Tit. 3:8, “I will that thou affirm” (BovAouas): Mark 
6:25, “I will that thou give me” (Jérw), etc., etc. 

In the New Testament 9é\w. occurs in the following senses: 

1. A decree or determination of the will. (a) Of God (Matt. 12:7; Rom. 9:16,18; Acts 
18:21; 1 Cor. 4:19; 12:18; 15:48). (b) Of Christ (Matt. 8:3; John 17:24; 5:21; 21:22), 
(c) Of men (Acts 25:9). Festus, having the power to gratify the Jews, and determining to 
do so, says to Paul, who has the right to decide, “Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem?” John 
6:67, Others of the disciples had decided to leave Jesus. Christ said to the twelve, “Will ye 
also go away?” Is that your determination? John 7:17, If any man sets his will, is 
determined te do God’s will. John 8:44, The lusts of your father your will is set to do, 
Acts 24:6. 

2. A wish or desire. Very many of the passages, however, which are cited under this head 
(as by Grimm) may fairly be interpreted as implying something stronger than a wish; 
notably Mark 14:36, of Christ in Gethsemane. Our Lord would hardly have used what 
thou wilt in so feeble a sense as that of a desire or wish on God’s part. Mark 10:43, 
“Whosoever will be great” expresses more than the desire for greatness, It is the purpose 
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of the life. Matt. 27:15, It was Riven to the Jews to decide what prisoner should be 
released. Luke 1:62, The name of the infant John was referred to Zacharias’ decision. 
John 17:24, Surely Christ does more than desire that those whom the Father has given 
him shall be with him. Luke 9:54, It is for Jesus to command fire upon the Samaritan 
villages if he so wills. (See, also, John 15:7. 1 Cor. 4:21; Matt. 16:25; 19:17; John 21:22; 
Matt. 13:28; 17:12). In the sense of wish or desire may fairly be cited 2 Cor. 11:12; Matt. 
12:38; Luke 8:20; 23:8; John 12:21; Gal. 4:20; Matt. 7:12; Mark 10:35. 

3. A liking (Mark 12:38; Luke 20:46; Matt. 27:43). (See note there.) 

Bovropuae occurs in the following senses: 

1. Inclination or disposition (Acts 18:27; 19:30; 25:22; 28:18; 2 Cor. 1:15). 

2. Stronger, with the idea of purpose (1 Tim. 6:9; James 1:18; 3:4; 1 Cor. 12:11; Heb. 
6:17). 

In most, is not all of these cases, we might expect SéAev; but in this use of 
Bovdouat there is an implied emphasis on the element of free choice or self,determina- 
tion, which imparts to the desire or inclination a decretory force. This element is in the 
human will by gift and consent. In the divine will it is inherent. At this point the Homeric 
usage may be compared in its occasional employment of @o’Aomwar to express determina- — 
tion, but only with reference to the gods, in whom to wish is to will. Thus, “Whether 
Apollo will (BotAera.) ward off the plague” ( Il, 1:67). “Apollo willed (BovAeTo) 
victory to the Trojans” (/7., vii.21). ; 

To make a public example (Sevyparicat), The word is kindred to Setxvupt, to exhibit, 
display, point out. Here, therefore, to expose Mary to public shame (Wyc., publish her; 
Tyn., defame her). The word occurs in Coloss. 2:15, of the victorious Saviour displaying 
the vanquished powers of evil as a general displays his trophies or captives in a triumphal 
procession. “He made a show of them openly.” A compound of the same word 
(rapadevyparifw) appears in Heb. 6:6, “They crucify the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame.” 

21. Shalt call. Thus committing the office of a father to Joseph. The naming of the 
unborn Messiah would accord with popular notions. The Rabbis had a saying concerning 
the six whose names were given before their birth: “Isaac, Ishmael, Moses, Solomon, 
Josiah, and the name of the Messiah, whom may the Holy One, blessed be His name, 
bring quickly in our days.” 

Jesus (Incovv) The Greek form of a Hebrew name, which had been borne by two 
illustrious individuals in former periods of the Jewish history — Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, and Jeshua, the high-priest, who with Zerubbabel took so active a part in the 
re-establishment of the civil and religious polity of the Jews on their return from 
Babylon. Its original and full form is Jehoshua, becoming by contraction Joshua, or 
Jeshua. Joshua, the son of Nun, the successor of Moses, was originally named Hoshea 
(saving), which was altered by Moses into Jehoshua (Jehovah (our) Salvation) (Num, 
13:16). The meaning of the name, therefore, finds expression in the title Saviour, applied 
to our Lord (Luke 1:47; 2:11; John 4:42), 

Joshua, the son of Nun, is a type of Christ in his office of captain and deliverer of his 
people, in the military aspect of his saving work (Rev. 19:11-16). As God’s revelation to 
Moses was in the character of a law-giver, his revelation to Joshua was in that of the Lord 
of Hosts (Josh. 5:13,14). Under Joshua the enemies of Israel were conquered, and the 
people established in the Promised Land. So Jesus leads his people in the fight with sin 
and temptation. He is the leader of the faith which overcomes the world (Heb. 12:2). 
Following him, we enter into rest. 


The priestly office of Jesus is foreshadowed in the high-priest Jeshua, who appears in the 
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vision of Zechariah (ch. 3; compare Ezra 2:2) in court before God, under accusation of 
Satan, and clad in filthy garments. Jeshua stands not only for himself, but as the 
representative of sinning and suffering Israel. Satan is defeated. The Lord rebukes him, 
and declares that he will redeem and restore this erring people; and in token thereof he 
commands that the accused priest be clad in clean robes and crowned with the priestly 
mitre. 

Thus in this priestly Jeshua we have a type of our “Great High-Priest, touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, and in all points tempted and tried like as we are;” confronting 
Satan in the wilderness; trying conclusions with him upon the victims of his malice — the 
sick, the sinful, and the demon-ridden. His royal robes are left behind. He counts not 
“equality with God a thing to be grasped at,” but “empties himself,” taking the “form of 
a servant,” humbling himself and becoming “obedient even unto death” (Philip. 2:6,7, 
Rev.). He assumes the stained garments of our humanity. He who “knew no sin” is “made 
to be sin on our behalf, that we might become the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. 
5:21). He is at once priest and victim. He pleads for sinful man before God’s throne. He 
will redeem him. He will rebuke the malice and cast down the power of Satan. He will 
behold him “as lightning fall from heaven” (Luke 10:18). He will raise and save and 
purify men of weak natures, rebellious wills, and furious passions — cowardly braggarts 
and deniers like Peter, persecutors like Saul of Tarsus, charred brands — and make them 
witnesses of his grace and preachers of his love and power. His kingdom shall be a 
kingdom of priests, and the song of his redeemed church shall be, “unto him that loveth 
us, and loosed us from our sins by his own blood, and made us to be a kingdom, to be 
priests unto his God and Father; to him be the glory and the dominion forever and ever. 
Amen” (Rev. 1:5,6, in Revised). 

It is no mere fancy which sees a suggestion and a foreshadowing of the prophetic work 
of Jesus in the economy of salvation, in a third name closely akin to the former. Hoshea, 
which we know in our English Bible as Hosea, was the original name of Joshua (compare 
Rom. 9:25, Rev.) and means saving. He is, in a peculiar sense, the prophet of grace and 
salvation, placing his hope in God’s personal coming as the refuge and strength of 
humanity; in the purification of human life by its contact with the divine. The great truth 
which he has to teach is the love of Jehovah to Israel as expressed in the relation of 
husband, an idea which pervades his prophecy, and which is generated by his own sad 
domestic experience. He foreshadows Jesus in his pointed warnings against sin, his 
repeated offers of divine mercy, and his patient, forbearing love, as manifested in his 
dealing with an unfaithful and dissolute wife, whose soul he succeeded in rescuing from 
sin and death (Hosea 1 — 3). So long as he lived, he was one continual, living prophecy of 
the tenderness of God toward sinners; a picture of God’s love for us when alien from him, 
and with nothing in us to love. The faithfulness of the prophetic teacher thus blends in 
Hosea, as in our Lord, with the compassion and sympathy and sacrifice of the priest. 

He (abrés). Emphatic; and so rightly in Rev., “For it is He that shall save his people.” 

Their sins (éuapttav). Akin to éuaptdve, to miss a mark; as a warrior who throws his 
spear and fails to strike his adversary, or as a traveller who misses his way? In this word, 
therefore, one of a large group which represent sin under different phases, sin is conceived 
as a failing and missing the true end and scope of our lives, which is God. 

22. Through the prophet (:a),So the Rev. rightly, in stead of by. In quotations from the 
Old Testament, the writers habitually use the preposition dea, (through) to denote the 
instrumentality through which God works or speaks, while they reserve v7: (by) to 
express the primary agency of God himself. So here the prophecy in ver. 23 was spoken 
by the Lord, but was communicated to men through his prophet. 
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23. The virgin mrap3év0s). Note the demonstrative force of the article, pointing to a 
particular person. Not some virgin or other., 

They shall call {cadécovow.) In ver. 21, it is thou shalt call. The original of Isaiah 
(7:14) has she shall call; but Matthew generalizes the singular into the plural, and quotes 
the prophecy in a form suited to its larger and final fulfilment: men shall call his name 
Immanuel, as they shall come to the practical knowledge that God will indeed dwell with 
men upon the earth. 

Immanuel (Hebrew, God is with us). To protect and save. A comment is furnished by 
Isa. 8:10, “Devise a device, but it shall come to naught; speak a word, but it shall not 
stand, for with us is God.”’ Some suppose that Isaiah embodied the purport of his message 
in the names of his children: Maher-shalal-hash-baz (speed-prey), a warning of the coming 
of the fierce Assyrians; Shear-Jashub (a remnant shall return), a reminder of God’s mercy 
to Israel in captivity, and Immanuel (God is with us), a promise of God’s presence and 
succor. However this may be, the promise of the name is fulfilled in Jesus (compare “Lo, 
Iam with you alway,” Matt. 28:20) by his helpful and saving presence with his people in 
their sorrow, their conflict with sin, and their struggle with death. 

24. The or his sleey \T00 barvov), The force of the definite article; the sleep in which he — 
had the vision. So Rev., “‘Arose from his sleep.” 


CHAPTER 2, 


1. Bethlehem. Hebrew, House of Bread, probably from its fertility. The birthplace of 
him who calls himself the Bread of Life (John 6:35), and identified with the history of 
his human ancestry through Ruth, who was bere married to Boaz, and was the ancestress 
of David (1:5,6), and through David himself, who was born there, and anointed king by 
Samuel (compare Luke 2:11, city of David). 

Wise men or Magi (waryo). Wycliffe renders kings. A priestly caste among the Persians 
and Medes, which occupied itself principally with the secrets of nature, astrology, and 
medicine. Daniel became president of such an order in Babylon (Dan. 2:48). The word 
became transferred, without distinction of country, to all who had devoted themselves to 
those sciences, which were, however, frequently accompanied with the practice of magic 
and jugglery; and, under the form magician, it has come to be naturalized in many of the 
languages of Europe. Many absurd traditions and guesses respecting these visitors to our 
Lord’s cradle have found their way into popular belief and into Christian art. They were 
said to be kings, and three in number; they were said to be representatives of the three 
families of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and therefore one of them is pictured as an 
Ethiopian; their names are given as Caspar, Balthasar, and Melchior, and their three skulls, 
said to have been discovered in the twelfth century by Bishop Reinald of Cologne, are 
exhibited in a priceless casket in the great cathedral of that city. 

2. The east (avatonm). Literally, the rising. Some commentators prefer to render at its 
rising, or when it rose. In Luke 1:78, the word is translated davspring, or dawn. The 
kindred verb occurs in Matt. 4:16, “light did spring up” (dvéreinev). 

4. All the chief priests, We should expect only one chiet priest to be mentioned; but the 
office had become a lucrative one, and frequently changed hands. A rabbi is quoted as 
saying that the first temple, which stood about four hundred and ten years, had only 
eighteen high-priests from first to last; while the second temple, which stood four 
hundred and twenty years, had more than three hundred high-priests. The reference here 
is not to a meeting to the Sanhedrim, since the elders, who are not mentioned, belonged 
to this; but to an extraordinary convocation of all the high-priests and learned men. 
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Besides the high-priest in actual office, there might be others who had been his 
predecessors, and who continued to bear the name, and in part the dignity. It may 
possibly have included the heads of the twenty-four courses of priests. 

6. Land of Judah. To distinguish it from Bethlehem in the territory of Zebulon. 

Shall be shepherd of (srowwavel),from*crouuny, a shepherd. So Rev., rightly, instead of 
shall rule. The word involves the whole office of the shepherd — guiding, guarding, 
folding, as well as feeding. Hence appropriate and often applied to the guides and 
guardians of others. Homer calls kings “the shepherds of the people.” To David the 
_ people said, “The Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed (as a shepherd) my people Israel” 
(2 Sam, 5:2; compare Ps. 78:70-72). God is often called a shepherd (Gen. 48:15; Ps. 
23:1; 77:20; 80:1; Isa. 40:11; Ezek. 34:11-31). Jesus calls himself the good shepherd 
(John 10:11). Peter, who is bidden by Jesus to shepherd his sheep (John 21:16, 
moiwawe, Rev., tend), calls him the Shepherd of Souls (1 Pet. 2:25), and the Chief 
Shepherd (1 Pet. 5:4); and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (13:20), he is styled the great 
Shepherd of the sheep. In Rev. 2:27, rule is literally to shepherd (compare 19:15); but 
Christ will shepherd his enemies, not with the pastoral crook, but with a sceptre of iron. 
Finally, Jesus will perpetuate this name and office in heaven among his redeemed ones, 
for “the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall be their shepherd (Rev. 7:17, 
Rev.). In this verse the word governor is in harmony with the idea of shepherding, since 
the word Ayryoupevos originally means one who goes before, or leads the way, and suggests 
Christ’s words about the good shepherd in John 10:3,4: “He calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out... . He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him.” 

Inquired diligently (jxp{Bwoev). Better learned accurately. The verb is formed from 
dxpos, at the point or end. The idea is, therefore, he ascertained to the last point; 
denoting the exactness of the information rather than the diligence of the search for it. 
Compare ver. 8, “Search out carefully” {axpt- Bas). So the Rev. for diligently. 

What time the star appeared (rov ypévov 70d datvouévov dorépos) Lit., the time of 
the appearing star. Herod asks, “How long does the star make itself visible since its rising 
in the East? rather than “At what time did it appear?” 

12. Being warned xXpnpariadtévres,The verb means to give a response to one who asks or 
consults: hence, in the passive, as here, receive an answer, The word therefore implies 
that the wise men had sought counsel of God; and so Wycliffe, “And answer taken in 
sleep.” 

16. The children (Teis maidas). Male children, as is indicated by the masculine form of 
the article, and so Rev. 

23. The prophets. Note the plural, as indicating not any one prediction in particular, but 
a summary of the import of several prophetic statements, such as Ps. 22:6,8; 69:11, 19; 
Isa. 53:2,3,4. 

A Nazarene. A term of contempt (compare John 1:46, and 7:52). The very name of 
Nazareth suggested insignificance. In Hebrew it meant sprout or shoot. The name is 
prophetically given to the Messiah (Isa. 11:1). In Isa. 10:33,34, the fate of Assyria is 
described under the figure of the felling of a cedarforest. The figure of the tree is 
continued at the opening of ch. 11 concerning the Jewish state. The cedar throws out no 
fresh suckers, but the oak is a tree “in which, after the felling, a stock remaineth”’ (Isa. 
6;13; compare Job 14:9). There is a future then for Israel, represented by the oak. “There 
shall come forth a shoot from the stock of Jesse, and a twig from his roots shall bear 
fruit.” As David sprang from the humble family of Jesse, so the Messiah, the second 
David, shall arise out of great humiliation. The fact that Jesus grew up at Nazareth was 
sufficient reason for his being despised. He was not a lofty branch on the summit of a 
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stately tree; not a recognized and honored son of the royal house of David, now fallen, 
but an insignificant sprout from the roots of Jesse; a Nazarene, of an upstart sprout-town. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. In those days. The phrase is indefinite, but always points back to a preceding date; in 
this case to the date of the settlement of the family at Nazareth. “In those days,” i.e., 
some time during the nearly thirty years since that settlement. 

John. Hebrew, meaning God has dealt graciously. Compare the German Gotthold. 

Came (raparylverat).Rev., cometh The verb is used in what is called the historical 
present, giving vividness to the narrative, as Carlyle (French Revolution): “But now also 
the National Deputies from all ends of France are in Paris with their commissions.” 
“In those days appears John the Baptist.” 

Preaching (xnpicowr).See on 2 Pet. 2:5. 

Wilderness {1h pj). Not suggesting absolute barrenness but unappropriated terri- 
tory affording free range for shepherds and their flocks. Hepworth Dixon ( The Holy © 
Land _) says, “Even in the wilderness nature is not so stern as man. Here and there, in ~ 
clefts and basins, and on the hillsides, grade on grade, you observe a patch of corn, a 
clump of olives, a single palm.” 

2. Repent (wetavpeire). A word compounded of the preposition peta. after, with; and 
the verb voéw, to perceive, and to think, as the result of perceiving or observing. In this 
compound the preposition combines the two meanings of time and change, which may be 
denoted by after and different; so that the whole compound means to think differently 
after’ Mertdivoca (repentance) is therefore, primarily, an after- thought, different from 
the former thought; then, a change of mind which issues in regret and in change of 
conduct. these latter ideas, however, have been imported into the word by scriptural 
usage, and do not lie in it etymologically nor by primary usage. Repentance, then, has 
been rightly defined as “Such a virtuous alteration of the mind and purpose as begets a 
like virtuous change in the life and practice.” Sorrow is not, as is popularly conceived, the 
primary nor the prominent notion of the word. Paul distinguishes between sorrow 
(Avan). and repentance (ueTd-Yora), and puts the one as the outcome of the other. 
“Godly sorrow worketh repentance” (2 Cor. 7: 10). 

The kingdom of heaven. Lit., the kingdom of the heavens (j Bactheta tev ovpavav). An 
expression peculiar to Matthew. The more usual one is the kingdom of God. It is a 
kingdom of heaven because its origin, its end, its king, the character and destiny of its 
subjects, its laws, institutions, and privileges — all are heavenly. In the teaching of Christ 
and in the apostolic writings the kingdom of the Messiah is the actual consummation of 
the prophetic idea of the rule of God, without any national limitation, so that 
participation therein rests only on faith in Jesus Christ, and on the moral renewal which is 
conditioned by the same. It is the combination of all rights of Christian citizenship in this 
world, and eternal blessedness in the next. All its senses are only different sides of the 
same great idea — the subjection of all things to God in Christ. 

Voice. John’s personality is thrown into shadow behind Christ. “What would be the 
duty of a merely human teacher of the highest moral aim, entrusted with a great spiritual 
mission and lesson for the benefit of mankind? The example of St. John Baptist is an 
answer to this inquiry. Such a teacher would represent himself as a mere ‘Voice,’ crying 
aloud in the moral wilderness around him, and anxious, beyond aught else, to shroud his 


own insignificant person beneath the majesty of his message” (Liddon, Our Lord’s 
Divinity ). 
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6. Were baptized (¢8amtifovro).See on Mark 7:4. 

Confessing their sins (éEoporoyovuever Tas duaptias avradv). The words imply: 1. That 
confession was connected with baptism. They were baptized while in the act of 
confessing, 2. An open confession, not a private one to John (€&, compare Acts 19:18; 
Jas. 5:16). 3. An individual confession; possibly a specific one. (See Luke 3:10-15). 

9. These stones, Pointing, as he spoke, to the pebbles on the beach of the Jordan. 

10. Is laid.(ketrac). Not, is applied, as “She layeth her hands to the spindle” (Prov. 31 :19), 
but is Lying. 

Is hewn down and cast. The present tense is graphic, denoting what is to happen at once 
and certainly. 

11. To bear. Compare to unloose, Mark 1:7. John puts himself in the position of the 
meanest of servants. To bear the sandals of their masters, that is, to bring and take them 
away, as well as to fasten or to take them off, was, among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
the business of slaves of the lowest rank. 

12. Fan, floor (Wyc. has corn-floor). The picture is of a farmer at his threshing-floor, the 
area of hard-beaten earth on which the sheaves are spread and the grain trodden out by 
animals. His fan, that is his winnowing-shovel or fork, is in his hand, and with it he throws 
up the mingled wheat and chaff against the wind in order to separate the grain. 

Throughly cleanse (SvaxaSaptet). Throughly (retained by Rev.) obsolete form of 
thoroughly, is the force of the preposition 84 (through). In that preposition lies the 
picture of the farmer beginning at one side of the floor, and working through to the 
other, cleansing as he goes. 

The whole metaphor represents the Messiah as separating the evil from the good, 
according to the tests of his kingdom and Gospel, receiving the worthy into his kingdom 
and consigning the unworthy to destruction (compare Matt. 13:30; 39-43; 48-50). 

14. Forbad (Suexodvev), The A.V., following Wyc. and Tynd., misses the meaning of the 
verb. As in so many instances, it overlooks the force of the imperfect tense, which 
expresses past action, either in progress or in process of conception, in the agent’s mind. 
John did not forbid Jesus, but had it in mind to prevent him: was for hindering him. 
Hence Rev., properly, would have hindered him. Again, the preposition (Sd) intensifies 
the verb, and represents strong feeling on John’s part. He was moved to strenuous protest 
against Jesus’ baptism by him. 

16. As a dove (dcel mepicrepar). In the form of a dove, and not, as some interpret, 
referring merely to the manner of the descent — swiftly and gently as a dove (compare 
Luke 3:22 “Jn a bodily form, as a dove”). The dove was an ancient symbol of purity and 
innocence, adopted by our Lord in Matt. 10:16. It was the only bird allowed to be 
offered in sacrifice by the Levitical law. In Christian art it is the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, and that in his Old Testament manifestations as well as in those of the New 
Testament. From a very early date the dove brooding over the waters was the type of the 
opening words of Genesis. An odd fresco on the choir-walls of the Cathedral of Monreale, 
near Palermo, represents a waste of waters, and Christ above, leaning Yorward from the 
circle of heaven with extended arms. From beneath him issues the divine ray along which 
the dove is descending upon the waters. So Milton: 

“Thou trom the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad’st it pregnant.” 

In art, the double-headed dove is the peculiar attribute of the prophet Elisha. A window 
in Lincoln College, Oxford, represents him with the double-headed dove perched upon his 
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shoulder. The symbol is explainad by Elisha’s prayer that a double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit might rest upon him. 

It has been asserted that, among the Jews, the Holy Spirit was presented under the 
symbol of a dove, and a passage is cited from the Talmud: “The Spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters like a dove.” Dr. Edersheim ( Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah ) vigorously contradicts this, and says that the passage treats of the supposed 
distance between the upper and the lower waters, which was only three finger- 
breadths. This is proved by Gen. 1:2, where the Spirit of God is said to brood over the 
face of the waters, “Just as a dove broodeth over her young without touching them.” 
“Thus the comparison is not between the Spirit and the dove, but between the closeness 
with which a dove broods over her young without touching them, and the supposed 
proximity of the Spirit to the lower waters without touching them.” He goes on to say 
that the dove was not the symbol of the Holy Spirit, but of Israel. “If, therefore, rabbinic 
illustration of the descent of the Holy Spirit with the visible appearance of a dove must 
be sought for, it would lie in the acknowledgment of Jesus as the ideal typical Israelite, 
the representative of his people.” 


CHAPTER 4, 


1. The Devil {rod §vaB0X0v).The word means calumniator, slanderer. It is sometimes 
applied to men, as to Judas (John 6:70); in 1 Tim. 3:11 (slanderers); and in 2 Tim. 3:3, 
and Tit. 2:3 (false accusers). In such cases never with the article. The Devil, Satan, the 
god of this world-(6 8.do0Nos), . is always with the article and never plural. This should be 
distinguished from another word, also wrongly rendered devil in the A.V. —daiveoy,and 
its more common neuter form ‘Saupovton. both of which should be translated demon, 
meaning the unclean spirits which possessed men, and were cast out by Christ and his 
apostles. The Rev., unfortunately, and against the protest of the American revisers, 
retains devil for both words, except in Acts 17:18, where it renders as A.V. gods. 

The Son of God. By its position in the sentence Son is emphatic. “If thou standest to 
God in the relation of Son.”’ 

Bread (prot). Lit., loaves or cakes. So Wyc., loaves. These stones were perhaps those 
“silicious accretions,” which assume the exact shape of little loaves of bread, and which 
were represented in legend as the petrified fruits of the cities of the plain. By a similar 
fancy certain crystallizations on Mount Carmel and near Bethlehem are called “Elijah’s 
melons,” and the “Virgin Mary’s peas;” and the black and white stones found along the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee have been transformed into traces of the tears of Jacob in 
search of Joseph. The very appearance of these stones, like the bread for which the faint 
body hungered, may have added force to the temptation. This resemblance may have 
been present to Christ’s mind in his words at Matt. 7:9. 

4. It is written {yéypamras). The perfect tense. “It has been written, and stands 
written.” The first recorded words of Jesus after his entrance upon his ministry are an 
assertion of the authority of scripture, and that though he had the fulness of the Spirit. 
When addressing man, our Lord seldom quoted scripture, but said, J say unto you. In 
answer to Satan he says, It is written. 

5. Taketh (mapadayBdvew\. The preposition wad (with, by the side of), implies 
taketh along with himself, or conducts. It is the same word which all three evangelists use 
of our Lord’s taking his chosen apostles to the Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:1; 
Mark 9:2; Luke 9:28). 
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The holy city. Matthew alone calls Jerusalem by this name, in accordance with the 
general intent of his gospel to connect the old economy with the new. 

Pinnacle of the temple (10 wrepvrytov Tod ‘epov). Pinnacle, from the Latin pinnaculum, a 
diminutive of pinna or penna (a wing), is a literal translation of awtepvysov, which is also 
a diminutive (a little wing or winglet). Nothing in the word compels us to infer that Christ 
was placed on the top of a tower or spire, which is the popular meaning of pinnacle. The 
word may be used in the familiar English sense of the wing of a building. Herod’s temple 
had two wings, the northern and southern, of which the southern was the higher and 
grander; that being the direction in which the chief enlargement of the temple area made 
by Herod was practicable. That enlargement, according to Josephus, was effected by 
building up walls of solid masonry from the valley below. At the extremity of the 
southern side of the area, was erected the “royal portico,” a magnificent colonnade, 
consisting of a nave and two aisles, running across the entire space from the eastern to the 
western wall. Josephus further says, that “while the valley of itself was very deep, and its 
‘bottom could scarcely be seen when one looked down from above, the additional vastly 
high elevation of the portico was placed on that height, insomuch that, if any one looked 
down from the summit of the roof, combining the two altitutdes in one stretch of vision, 
hé would be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an immense depth.” This, in 
comparison with the northern wing, was so emphatically the wing of the temple as to 
explain the use of the article here, as a well-known locality. The scene of the temptation 
may have been (for the whole matter is mainly one of conjecture) the roof of this 
portico, at the southeastern angle, where it joined Solomon’s Porch, and from which the 
view into the Kedron valley beneath was to the depth of four hundred and fifty feet. 

The word temple (iepdv; lit., sacred place) signifies the whole compass of the sacred 
inclosure, with its porticos, courts, and other subordinate buildings; and should be 
carefully distinguished from the other word, .vads, also rendered temple, which means 
the temple itself — the “Holy Place” and the “Holy of Holies.”” When we read, for 
instance, of Christ teaching in the temple (fepdv) we must refer it to one of the 
temple-porches. So it is from the ‘iepdv, the court of the Gentiles, that Christ expels the 
money-changers and cattle-merchants. In Matt. 27:51, it is the veil of the vaos which is 
rent; the veil separating the holy place from the holy of holies. In the account of 
Zacharias entering.into the temple of the Lord to burn incense (Luke 1:9), the word is 
vads, the holy place in which the altar of incense stood. The people were “without,” in 
the forecourts. In John 2:21, the temple of his body, ‘epov, would be obviously 
inappropriate. 

6. In their hands (emi). On their hands (so Rev.) is more correct, and gives a different 
picture from the A.V. in: lifted on their hands, as a litter or platform. 

7. Again (3déAwv). Emphatic, meaning on the other hand, with reference to Satan’s it is 
written (ver. 6); as if he had said, “the promise which you quote must be explained by 
another passage of scripture.” Archbishop Trench aptly remarks, “ In that ‘/¢ is written 
again’ of Christ, lies a great lesson, quite independent of that particular scripture which, 
on this occasion, he quotes, or of the use to which he turns it. There lies in it the secret of 
our safety and defence against all distorted use of isolated passages in holy scripture. Only 
as we enter into the unity of scripture, as it balances, completes, and explains itself, are 
we warned against error and delusion, excess or defect on this side or the other. Thus the 
retort, ‘It.is written again,’ must be of continual application; for indeed what very often 
are heresies but one-sided, exaggerated truths, truths rent away indeed from the body and 
complex of the truth, without the balance of the counter-truth, which should have kept 
them in their due place, co-ordinated with other truths or subordinated to them; and so, 
because all such checks are wanting, not truth any more, but error.” 
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12. Was cast into prison (mrape56.9n). The verb means, first, to give, or hand over to 
another. So, to surrender a city or a person, often with the accompanying notion of 
treachery. The Rev., therefore, rightly renders, was delivered up. 

16. The people which sat (6 xaQrjpevoc), Wyc., dwelt. The article with the participle 
(lit., the people, the one sitting) signifying something characteristic or habitual: the 
people whose characteristic it was to sit in darkness. This thought is emphasized by 
repetition in a stronger form; sitting in the region and shadow of Death. Death is 
personified. This land, whose inhabitants are spiritually dead, belongs to Death as the 
realm of his government. zs 

17. To preach(«nptoog.). Originally, to discharge the duty of a herald (xnpv&); Hence 
to cry out, proclaim (see on 2 Pet. 2:5). The standing expression in the New Testament 
for the proclamation of the Gospel; but confined to the primary announcement of the 
message and facts of salvation, and not including continuous instruction in the contents 
and connections of the message, which is expressed by .6:8décxeuy. (to teach). Both words 
are used in Matt. 4:23; 9:35; 1:1). 

18. The sea (tv YadXaccav). The small lake of Gennesaret, only thirteen miles long 
and six wide in its broadest part, is called the sea, by the same kind of popular usage by 
which Swiss and German lakes are called See; as the Konigsee, the Trauensee. So, also, in 
Holland we have the Zuyder Zee. The Latin mare (the sea) likewise becomes meer in 
Holland, and is used of a lake, as Haarlemmer Meer; and in England, mere, as appears in 
Windermere, Grasmere, etc. 

A net (4udiBrnotpov}. From .dudl, around, and Badd, to throw. Hence the 
casting-net, which, being cast over the shoulder, spreads into a circle (audi). The word is 
sometimes used by classical Greek writers to denote a garment which encompasses the 
wearer. In ver. 20, the word net again occurs, but representing a different Greek word 
(d¢ervov) which is the general name for all kinds of nets, whether for taking fish or fowl. 
Still another word occurs at Matt. 13:47, caynvn, the draw-net, See farther on that 

assage. 

POL Meniainy {xataptivovras* Not necessarily repairing; the word means to adjust, to 
“put to rights,” It may mean here preparing the nets for the next fishing. 

23,24. Sickness, Disease, Torments, Taken, Lunatic. The description of the ailments to 
which our Lord’s power was applied gains in vividness by study of the words in detail. In 
ver. 23, the Rev. rightly transposes sickness and disease; for dco (A.V., sickness) carries 
the notion of something severe, dangerous, and even violent (compare the Latin noceo, to 
hurt, to which the root is akin). Homer always represents ° vdcos as the visitation of an 
angry deity. Hence used of the plague which Apollo sent upon the Greeks (Iliad, i.10). So 
Sophocles (Antigone, 421) calls a whirlwind Seiay vdsov (a divine visitation). Disease 
is, therefore, the more correct rendering as expressing something stronger than sickness or 
debility, Sickness however, suits the other word, paXaxlav.' The kindred adjective, 
HaXaxds, means soft, as a couch or newly-ploughed furrow, and thus easily runs into our 
invidious moral sense of softness, namely, effeminacy or cowardice, and into the physical 
sense of weakness, sickness, Hence the word emphasizes the idea of debility rather than 
of violent suffering or danger. 

In ver. 24 we have, first, a general expression for ailments of all kinds: all that were sick 
(lit., all who had themselves in evil case; «rdvtas Tovs KaKas €xov1"as). Then the idea of 
suffering is emphasized in the word taken (o vvexouevous), which means literally 
held-together or compressed; and so the Rev. holden is an improvement on taken, in 
which the A.V. has followed Wyc. and Tyn. The word is used of the multitude thronging 
Christ (Luke 8:45). Compare, also, “how am I straitened (Luke 12:50); and J am ina 
strait (Philip. 1:23). Then follow the specific forms of suffering, the list headed again by 
the inclusive word vogots, diseases, and the Kal following having the force of and 
particularly. Note the word torments (Bacdvots).\| Bécavos originally meant the “Lydian 
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stone,” or touchstone, on which pure gold, when rubbed, leaves a peculiar mark. Hence, 
naturally, a test; then a test or trial by torture. “Most words,” says Professor Campbell 
( On the Language of Sophocles ) “have been originally metaphors, and metaphors are 

continually falling into the rank of words,” used by the writer as mere vehicles of 
expression without any sense of the picturesque or metaphorical element at their core. 
Thus the idea of a test gradually passes entirely out of Gacavos,leaving merely the idea of 
suffering or torture. This is peculiarly noticeable in the use of this word and its derivatives 
through-out the New Testament; for although suffering as a test is a familiar New 
Testament truth, these words invariably express simply torment or pain. Wycliffe renders, 
“They offered to him all men having evil, taken with divers sorrows and torments;”’ and 
Tyndale, “‘All sick people that were taken with divers diseases and gripings.”’ Lunatic, or 
moon-struck, cednviatopevousais rendered by Rev. epileptic, with reference to the real or 
supposed influence of the changes of the moon upon the victims of epilepsy. 


CHAPTER 5. 


1. A mountain (ro pos). The Rev. recognizes the force of the definite article, and 
renders “the mountain,” that particular mountain in the place where Jesus saw the 
multitudes. The mountain itself cannot be identified. Delitzsch calls the Mount of 
Beatitudes “The Sinai of the New Testament.” 

When he was set (kaSicavros), following Tyndale. Rev., more literally, when he had sat 
down (compare Wyc., when he had set). After the manner of the rabbis, He seated 
himself ere he began to teach. 

2. Taught (€di6acxev). The imperfect signifies began to teach. 

3. Blessed (waxdptor). As this word and its cognates -occur at least fifty-five times in 
the New Testament, it is important to understand its history, which is interesting because 
it is one of those numerous words which exhibit the influence of Christian association 
and usage in enlarging and dignifying their meaning. It is commonly rendered blessed, 
both in the A.V. and Rev., and that rendering might properly be given it in every 
instance. 

Its root is supposed to be a word meaning great, and its earlier meaning appears to be 
limited to outward prosperity; so that it is used at times as synonymous with rich. It 
scarcely varies from this meaning in its frequent applications to the Grecian gods, since 
the popular Greek ideal of divine blessedness was not essentially moral. The gods were 
blessed because of their power and dignity, not because of their holiness. “In general.” 
says Mr. Gladstone (Homer and the Homeric Age) “the chief note of deity with Homer 
is emancipation from the restraints of moral law. Though the Homeric gods have not yet 
ceased to be the vindicators of morality upon earth, they have personally ceased to 
observe its rules, either for or among themselves. As compared with men, in conduct 
they are generally characterized by superior force and intellect, but by inferior morality.” 

In its peculiar application to the dead, there is indicated the despair of earthly happiness 
underlying the thought of even the cheerful and mercurial Greek. Hence the word was 
used as synonymous with dead. Only the dead could be called truly blessed. Thus 


Sophocles ( Edipus Tyrannus ): 


“From hence the lesson learn ye 

To reckon no man happy till ye witness 

The closing day; until he pass the border 

Which severs life from death, unscathed by sorrow.” 
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And again ( Edipus at Colonus ) 


“Happiest beyond compare, 
Never to taste of life: 
Happiest in order next, 
Being born, with quickest speed 
Thither again to turn 
From whence we came.” 


Nevertheless, even in its pagan use, the word was not altogether without a moral 
background. The Greeks recognized a prosperity which waited on the observance of the 
laws of natural morality, and an avenging Fate which pursued and punished their 
violation. This conception appears often in the works of the tragedians; for instance, in 
the Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, where the main motive is the judgment which waits 
upon even unwitting violations of natural ties. Still, this prosperity is external, consisting 
either in wealth, or power, or exemption from calamity. 

With the philosophers a moral element comes definitely into the word. The conception 
rises from outward propriety to inward correctness as the essence of happiness. But in all 
of them, from Socrates onward, virtue depends primarily upon knowledge; so that to be 
happy is, first of all, to know. It is thus apparent that the Greek philosophy had no 
conception of sin_in the Bible sense. As virtue depended on knowledge, sin was the 
outcome of ignorance, and virtue and its consequent happiness were therefore the 
prerogative of the few and the learned. 

The biblical use of the word lifted it into the region of the spiritual, as distinguished 
from the merely intellectual, and besides, intrusted to it alone the task of representing 
this higher conception. The pagan word for happiness (evdaymovi. under the protection. 
of a good genius or demon) nowhere occurs in the New Testament nor in the Scriptures, 
having fallen into disrepute because the word demon, which originally meant a deity, 
good or evil, had acquired among the Jews the bad sense which we attach to demon. 
Happiness, or better, blessedness, was therefore represented both in the Old and in the 
New Testament by this word paxdpvos. In the Old Testament the idea involves more of 
outward prosperity than in the New Testament, yet it almost universally occurs in 
connections which emphasize, as its principal element, a sense of God’s approval founded 
in righteousness which rests ultimately on love to God. 

Thus the word passed up into the higher region of Christian thought, and was stamped 
with the gospel signet, and laden with all the rich significance of gospel blessedness. It 
now takes on a group of ideas strange to the best pagan morality, and contradictory of its 
fundamental postions. Shaking itself loose from all thoughts of outward good, it becomes 
the express symbol of a happiness identified with pure character. Behind it lies the clear 
cognition of sin as the fountain-head of all misery, and of holiness as the final and 
effectual cure for every woe. For knowledge as the basis of virtue, and therefore of 
happiness, it substitutes faith and love. For the aristocracy of the learned virtuous, it 
introduces the truth of the Fatherhood of God and the corollary of the family of 
believers. While the pagan word carries the isolation of the virtuous and the contraction 
of human sympathy, the Gospel pushes these out with an ideal of a world-wide sympathy 
and of a happiness realized in ministry. The vague outlines of an abstract good vanish 
from it, and give place to the pure heart’s vision of God, and its personal communion 
with the Father in heaven. Where it told of the Stoic’s self-sufficiency, it now tells of the 
Christian’s poverty of spirit and meekness. Where it hinted at the Stoic’s self-repression 
and strangling of emotion, it now throbs with a holy sensitiveness, and with a monition to 
rejoice with them that rejoice, and to weep with them that weep. From the pagan word 
the flavor of immortality is absent. No vision of abiding rest imparts patience and courage 
amid the bitterness and struggle of life; no menace of the destiny of evil imposes a check 
on human lusts. The Christian word blessed is full of the light of heaven. It sternly throws 
away from itself every hint of the Stoic’s asserted right of suicide as a refuge from human 
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ills, and emphasizes something which thrives on trial and persecution, which glories in 
tribulation, which not only endures but conquers the world, and expects its crown in 
heaven. 

The poor (ot TTX). Three words expressing poverty are found in the New Testament. 
Two of them, wévys and sreve-! xpos, are kindred terms, the latter being merely a poetic 
form of the other, and neither of these occurs more than once (Luke 21:2; 2 Cor. 9:9). 
The word used in this verse is therefore the current word for poor, occurring thirty-four 
- times, and covering every gradation of want; so that it is evident that the New Testament 
writers did not recognize any nice distinctions of meaning which called for the use of 
other terms. Luke, for instance (21:2,3), calls the widow who bestowed her two mites 
both eveypay and TTwy7), Nevertheless, there is a distinction, recognized by both 
classical and ecclesiastical writers.While 6 aévys is one of narrow means, one who “earns a 
scanty pittance,” ;7tTwyds is allied to the verb wraacew, to crouch or cringe, and 
therefore conveys the idea of utter destitution, which abjectly solicits and lives by alms. 
Hence it is applied to Lazarus (Luke 16:20,22), and rendered beggar. Thus distinguished, 
it is very graphic and appropriate here, as denoting the utter spiritual destitution, the 
consciousness of which precedes the entrance into the kingdom of God, and which 
cannot be relieved by one’s own efforts, but only by the free mercy of God. (See on 
2 Cor. 6:10; 8:9.) 

4. They that mourn (arevSoovres)! Signifying grief manifested; too deep for concealment. 
Hence it is often joined with|«Aalew, to weep audibly (Mark 16:10; James 4:9). 

Shall be comforted. See on John 14:16. 

5. The meek {oi mpacis)s Another word which, though never used in a bad sense, 
Christianity has lifted to a higher plane, and made the symbol of a higher good. Its 
primary meaning is mild, gentle. It was applied to inanimate things, as light, wind, sound, 
sickness. It was used of a horse: gentle. , 

As a human attribute, Aristotle defines it as the means between stubborn anger and that 
negativeness of character which is incapable of even righteous indignation; according to 
which it is tantamount to equanimity. Plato opposes it to fierceness or cruelty, and uses it 
of humanity to the condemned; but also of the conciliatory demeanor of a demagogue 
seeking popularity and power. Pindar applies it to a king, mild or kind to the citizens, and 
Herodotus uses it as opposed to anger. 

These pre-Christian meanings of the word exhibit two general characteristics. 1. They 
express outward conduct merely. 2. They contemplate relations to men only. The 
Christian word, on the contrary, describes an inward quality, and that as related primarily 
to God. The equanimity, mildness, kindness, represented by the classical word, are 
founded in self-control or in natural disposition. The Christian meekness is based on 
humility, which is not a natural quality but an outgrowth of a renewed nature. To the 
pagan the word often implied condescension, to the Christian it implies submission. The 
Christian quality in its manifestation, reveals all that was best in the heathen virtue — 
mildness, gentleness, equanimity — but these manifestations toward men are emphasized 
as outgrowths of a spiritual relation to God. The mildness or kindness of Plato or Pindar 
imply no sense of inferiority in those who exhibit them; sometimes the contrary. Plato’s 
demagogue is kindly from self-interest and as a means to tyranny. Pindar’s king is 
condescendingly kind. The meekness of the Christian springs from a sense of the 
inferiority of the creature of the Creator, and especially of the sinful creature to the holy 
God. While, therefore, the pagan quality is redolent of self-assertion, the Christian quality 
carries the flavor of self-abasement. As toward God, therefore, meekness accepts his 
dealings without murmur or resistance as absolutely good and wise. As toward man, it 
accepts opposition, insult, and provocation, as God’s permitted ministers of a chastening 
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demanded by the infirmity and corruption of sin; while, under this sense of his own 
sinfulness, the meek bears patiently “the contradiction of sinners against himself,” 
forgiving and restoring the erring in a spirit of meekness, considering himself, lest he also 
be tempted (see Gal. 6:1-5). The ideas of forgiveness and restoration nowhere attach to 
the classsical word. They belong exclusively to Christian meekness, which thus shows 
itself allied to love. As ascribed by our Lord to himself, see on Matt. 11:29. Wyc. renders 
“Blessed be mild men.” 

6. Shall be filled (xopracDjoovrar). A very strong and graphic word, originally applied 
to the feeding and fattening of animals in a stall. In Rev. 19:21, it is used of the filling of 
the birds with the flesh of God’s enemies. Also of the multitudes fed with the loaves and 
fishes (Matt. 19:20; Mark 8:8; Luke 9:17). It is manifestly appropriate here as expressing 
the complete satisfaction of spiritual hunger and thirst. Hence Wycliffe’s rendering, 
fulfilled, is strictly true to the original. 

7. The merciful. See on Luke 1:50. 

9. The peacemakers (oi etonvotrotoi). Should be held to its literal meaning, peace- 
makers; not as Wyc., peaceable men. The founders and promoters of peace are meant; 
who not only keep the peace, but seek to bring men into harmony with each other. Tynd. 
renders the maintainers of peace. 

13. Have lost his savour (uwpavS)). The kindred noun (wpds’. means dull, sluggish; 
applied to the mind, stupid or silly; applied to the taste, insipid, flat. The verb here used 
of salt, to become insipid, also means to play the fool. Our Lord refers here to the 
familiar fact of salt losing its pungency and becoming useless. Dr. Thompson ( The Land 
and the Book ) cites the following case: “‘A merchant of Sidon, having farmed of the 
government the revenue from the importation of salt, brought over a great quantity from 
the marshes of Cyprus — enough, in fact, to supply the whole province for many years. 
This he had transferred to the mountains, to cheat the government out of some small 
percentage of duty. Sixty-five houses were rented and filled with salt. Such houses have 
merely earthen floors, and the salt next the ground was in a few years entirely spoiled. I 
saw large quantities of it literally thrown into the road to be trodden under foot of men 
and beasts. It was ‘good for nothing.’ ” 

15. A bushel (rov podiov). Rev., rightly, “the bushel;” since the definite article is 
designed to indicate a familiar object — the grain-measure which is found in every house. 

A candlestick (7Hv Avyviav). Rev., the stand. Also a part of the furniture of every 
house, and commonly but one in the house: hence the article. The word, which occurs 
four times in the Gospels and eight times elsewhere, means, in every case, not a 
candlestick, but a lamp-stand. In Heb. 9:2, the golden “candlestick” of the tabernacle is 
called Avyvia ; but in the description of this article (Exod. 25:31,39), we read, “Thou 
shalt make the seven lamps thereof;” and in Zech. 4:2, where the imagery is drawn from 
the sanctuary, we have a “candlestick” with a bowl on the top of it, “and his seven lamps 
thereon, and seven pipes (for the oil) to the lamps which are upon the top thereof.” 

16. So shine (ors), Often misconceived, as if the meaning were, “Let your light shine in 
such a way that men may see,” etc. Standing at the beginning of the sentence, it points 
back to the illustration just used. “So,” even as that lamp just mentioned, Jet your light 
shine. Wycliffe has apparently caught this correct sense: So shine your light before men. 

17. To destroy (katadicat). Lit., to loosen down, dissolve; Wyc., undo. 

18. Jot, tittle (‘éTa, xepaia). Jot is for jod, the smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
Tittle is the little bend or point which serves to distinguish certain Hebrew letters of 
similar appearance. Jewish tradition mentions the letter jod as being irremovable; adding 
that, if all men in the world were gathered to abolish the least letter in the law, they 
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would not succeed. The guilt of changing those little hooks which distinguish between 
certain Hebrew letters is declared to be so great that, if such a thing were done, the world 
would be destroyed. 

22. Hell-fire (thv yéevvav tod mupos). Rev., more accurately, the hell of fire. The word 
Gehenna, rendered hell, occurs outside of the Gospels only at sames 3:6. It is the Greek 
representative of the Hebrew Ge-Hinnom, or Valley of Hinnom, a deep, narrow glen to 
the south of Jerusalem, where, after the introduction of the worship of the fire-gods by 
Ahaz, the idolatrous Jews sacrificed their children to Molech. Josiah formally desecrated 

t, “that no man might make his son or his daughter pass through the fire to Molech”’ 
(2 Kings 23:10). After this is became the common refuse-place of the city, into which the 
bodies of criminals, carcasses of animals, and all sorts of filth were cast. From its depth 
and narrowness, and its fire and ascending smoke, it became the symbol of the place of 
the future punishment of the wicked. So Milton: 


“The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell.” 


As fire was the characteristic of the place, it was called the Gehenna of fire. It should be 
carefully distinguished from Hades (67s), which is never used for the place of 
punishment, but for the place of departed spirits, without reference to their moral 
condition. This distinction, ignored by the A.V., is made in the Rev. 

25. Agree with (tcc edvody), Lit., be well-minded towards; inclined to satisfy by paying 
or compromising. Wyc., Be thou consenting to. 

Officer (imnpérn). Denoting a subordinate official, as a herald or an orderly, and in this 
sense applied to Mark as the “minister’. or attendant of Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13:5). It 
furnishes an interesting instance of the expansion of a word from a limited and special 
meaning into a more general one; and also of the influence of the Gospel in lifting words 
into higher and purer associations. Formed with the verb €péccw, to row, it originally 
signified a rower, as distinguished from a soldier, in a war-galley. This word for a 
galley-slave comes at last, in the hands of Luke and Paul, to stand for the noblest of all 
offices, that of a minister of the Lord Jesus (Luke 1:2; Acts 26:16; 1 Cor. 4:1). 

29. Offend (oxavSaniter). The word offend carries to the English reader the sense of 
giving offence, provoking. Hence the Rev., by restoring the picture in the word, restores 
its true meaning, causeth to stumble. The kindred noun is oxdvdanrov, a later form of 
oKavdadnIpor, the stick in a trap on which the bait is placed, and which springs up and 
shuts the trap at the touch of an animal. Hence, generally, a snare, a stumbling-block. 
Christ’s meaning here is: “If your eye or your hand serve as an obstacle or trap to ensnare 
or make you fall in your moral walk.” How the eye might do this may be seen in the 
previous verse. Bengel observes: “He who, when his eye proves a stumbling-block, takes 
care not to see, does in reality blind himself.” The words scandal and slander are both 
derived from ‘oxdvdarov3 and Wyc. renders, “Jf thy right eye slander thee.” Compare 
Eschylus, Choephori, 301,372. 

40. Coat, cloke (xerdva, indrvov). The former, the shirt-like under-garment or tunic; the 
latter, the mantle, or ampler over-garment, which served as a covering for the night 
therefore was forbidden by the Levitical law to be retained in pledge over night (Exod. 
22:26,27). To yield up this without resistance therefore implies a higher degree of 
concession. 

41. Shall compel thee to go (ayyapevcet). This word throws the whole injunction into a 
picture which is entirely lost to the English reader. A man is travelling, and about to pass 
a post-station, where horses and messengers are kept in order to forward royal missives as 
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quickly as possible. An official rushes out, seizes him, and forces him to go back and 
carry a letter to the next station, perhaps to the great detriment of his business. The word 
is of Persian origin, and denotes the impressment into service, which officials were 
empowered to make of any available persons or beasts on the great lines of road where 
the royal mails were carried by relays of riders. 

42. Borrow (Savicac3at). Properly, to borrow at interest. 

43. Neighbor (rov maior). Another word to which the Gospel has imparted a broader 
and deeper sense. Literally it means the one near (so the Eng., neighbor = nigh-bor), 
indicating a mere outward nearness, proximity. Thus a neighbor might be an enemy. 
Socrates (Plato, Republic ii.373) shows how two adjoining states might come to want 
each a piece of its neighbor’s (trav 7Anovov) land, so that there would arise war between 
them; and again (Plato, Theaetetus, 174) he says that a philosopher is wholly 
unacquainted with his next-door neighbor, and does not know whether he is a man or an 
animal. The Old Testament expands the meaning to cover national or tribal fellowship, 
and that is the sense in our Lord’s quotation here. The Christian sense is expounded by 
Jesus in the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:29 sqq.), as including the whole 
brotherhood of man, and as founded in love for man, ds man, everywhere. 


CHAPTER 6. 


1. Of your Father'(7rapa)The A.V. implies the source of the reward; but the preposition 
means with, by the side of; so that the true sense is, reserved for you and awaiting you by 
the side of your Father. Rev., rightly , with. 

2. Sound a trumpet (Gadrions). There seems to be no trace of any such custom on the 
part of almsgivers, so that the expression must be taken as a figurative one for making a 
display. It is just possible that the figure may have been suggested by the “trumpets” of 
the temple treasury — thirteen trumpet-shaped chests to receive the contributions of 
worshippers. (See on Luke 21:2). ' 

Have their reward (aréyovow): The preposition .d7r6 indicates receipt in full. Rev. 
renders they have received, so that there is nothing more to receive. So Wyc., They have 
received their meed. 

6. Closet (rayseiov}. See on Luke 12:3. 

7. Use vain repetitions (BartaXoynonte),A word formed in imitation of the sound, 
battalogein; properly, to stammer; then to babble or prate, to repeat the same formula 
many times, as the worshippers of Baal and of Diana of Ephesus (1 Kings 18:26; Acts 
19:34) and the Romanists with their paternosters and aves, 

12. Debts (dpetAnuara). So, rightly, A.V., and Rev. (compare Luke 11:4). Sin is 
pictured as a debt, and the sinner as a debtor (compare Matt. 18:28,30). Accordingly the 
word represents sin both as a wrong and as requiring satisfaction. In contrast with the 
prayer, “Forgive us our debts,” Tholuck ( Sermon on the Mount ) quotes the prayer of 
Apollonius of Tyana, “O ye gods, give me the things which are owing to me.” 

Forgive (adyxapev). Lit., to send away, or dismiss. The Rev. rightly gives the force of 
the past tense, we have forgiven; since Christ assumes that he who prays for the remission 
of his own debts has already forgiven those indebted to him.! 

13. Temptation (aetpacpov). It is a mistake to define this word as only solicitation to 
evil. It means ‘rial of any kind, without reference to its moral quality. Thus, Gen. 22:1 
(Sept.), “God did tempt Abraham;” “This he said to prove him” (John 6:6); Paul and 
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Timothy assayed to go to Bithynia (Acts 16:7); “Examine yourselves” (2 Cor. 13:5). 
Here, generally of all situations and circumstances which furnish an occasion for sin. We 
cannot pray God not to tempt us to sin, “for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man” (James 1:13). 

14. Trespasses (1apamt#pata). The Lord here uses another word for sins, and still 
another (éuaptias) appears in Luke’s version of the prayer, though he also says, “every 
one that is indebted to us.” There is no difficulty in supposing that Christ, contemplating 
sins in general, should represent them by different terms expressive of different aspects of 
wrong-doing (see on Matt. 1:21). This word is derived from wapamimt, to fall or 
throw one’s self beside. Thus it has a sense somewhat akin to 4zaptia, of going beside 
a mark, missing. In classical Greek the verb is often used of intentional falling, as of 
throwing one’s self upon an enemy; and this is the prevailing sense in biblical Greek, 
indicating reckless and wilful sin (see 1 Chron. 5:25; 10:13; 2 Chron. 26:18; 29:6,19; 
Ezek. 14:13; 18:26). 

It does not,therefore, imply palliation or excuse. It is a conscious violation of right, 
involving guilt,and occurs therefore, in connection with the mention of forgiveness (Rom. 
4:25; 5:16; Col. 2:13; Eph. 2:1,5). Unlike ‘qTrapdBacus (transgression) which contem- 
plates merely the objective violation of law, it carries the thought of sin as affecting the 
sinner, and hence is found associated with expressions which indicate the consequences 
and the remedy of sin (Rom. 4:25; 5:15, 17; Eph. 2:1). 

16. Ye fast (vnotevnre).Observe the force of the present tense as indicating action in 
progress: Whenever ye may be fasting. 

Of a sad countenance (cxvSpwrol). An uncommon word in the New Testament, 
occurring only here and at Luke 24:17. Trench ( Studies in the Gospels ) explains it by 
the older sense of the English dreary, as expressing the downcast look of settled grief, 
pain, or displeasure. In classical Greek it also signifies sullenness and affected gravity. 
Luther renders, Look not sour. 

Disfigure (apavifovaewv). The idea is rather conceal than disfigure. There is a play upon 
the word and davacuy (they may appear) which is untranslatable into English: they 
conceal or mask their true visage that they may appear unto men. The allusion is to the 
outward signs of himiliation which often accompanied fasting, such as being unwashed 
and unshaven and unanointed. “Avoid,” says Christ, “the squalor of the unwashed face 
and of the unkempt hair and beard, and the rather anoint thy head and wash thy face, so 
as to appear (pav7js) not unto men, but unto God as fasting.” Wycliff’s rendering is 
peculiar: They put their faces out of kindly terms. 

19. Lay not up treasures (u» Sncaupitere), Lit., treasure not treasures. So Wyc., Do not 
treasure to you treasures. The beautiful legend of St. Thomas and Gondoforus is told by 
Mrs. Jameson ( Sacred and Legendary Art ): “When St. Thomas was at Caesarea, our 
Lord appeared to him and said, ‘The king of the Indies, Gondoforus, hath sent his 
provost, Abanes, to seek for workmen well versed in the science of architecture, who shall 
build for him a palace finer than that of the Emperor of Rome. Behold, now I will 
send thee to him.” And Thomas went, and Gondoforus commanded him to build for him 
magnificent palace, and gave him much gold and silver for the purpose. The king went 
into a distant country and was absent for two years; and St. Thomas, meanwhile instead 
of building a palace, distributed all the treasures among the poor and sick; and when the 
king returned he was full of wrath, and he commanded that St. Thomas should be seized 
and cast into prison, and he meditated for him a horrible death. Meantime the brother of 
the king died, and the king resolved to erect for him a most magnificent tomb; but the 
dead man, after that he had been dead four days, suddenly arose and sat upright, and said 
to the king, ‘The man whom thou wouldst torture is a servant of God; behold, I have 
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been in Paradise, and the angels showed to me a wondrous palace of gold and silver and 
precious stones; and they said, ‘This is the palace that Thomas, the architect, hath built 
for thy brother, King Gondoforus.’ And when the king heard these words, he ran to the 
prison, and delivered the apostle; and Thomas said to him, ‘Knowest thou not that those 
who would possess heavenly things have little care for the things of this earth? There are 
in heaven rich palaces without number, which were prepared from the beginning of the 
world for those who would purchase the possession through faith and charity. Thy riches, 
O king, may prepare the way for thee to such a palace, but they cannot follow thee 
thither.’ ” J 

Rust {8paois). That which eats; from the verb Bi8pdcxe, to eat. Compare corrode, 
from the Latin rodo, to gnaw. 

Doth corrupt (apavifer).Rev., consume. The same word which is used above of the 
hypocrites concealing their faces. The rust consumes, and therefore causes to disappear. 
So Wyc., destroyeth 

Break through (8toptoc: ovow). Lit., dig through, as a thief might easily penetrate the 
wall of a common oriental house of mud or clay. The Greek name for a burglar is 
TOLX@PLXOS, a wall-digger. Compare Job 24:16, “In the dark they dig through houses.” 
Also Ezek. 12:5. Wyc., Thieves delve out. 

22. Single (mots). The picture underlying this adjective is that of a piece of cloth or 
other material, neatly folded once, and without a variety of complicated folds. Hence the 
idea of simplicity or singleness (compare simplicity from the Latin simplex; semel, once; 
plicare, to fold). So, in a moral sense, artless, plain, pure. Here sound, as opposed to evil 
or diseased. Possibly with reference to the double-mindedness and indecision condemned 
in ver. 24. 

Full of light(porewov), Bengel says, “‘As if it were all eye.” 

23. In thee — darkness. Seneca, in one of his letters, tells of an idiot slave in his house, 
who had suddenly become blind. “Now, incredible as the story seems, it is really true that 
she is unconscious of her blindness, and consequently begs her attendant to go elsewhere 
because the house is dark. But you may be sure that this, at which we laugh in her, 
happens to us all; no one understands that he is avaricious or covetous. The blind seek for 
a guide; we wander about without a guide.” 

“Seeing falsely is worse than blindness. A man who is too dim-sighted to discern the 
road from the ditch, may feel which is which; but if the ditch appears manifestly to him 
to be the road, and the road to be the ditch, what shall become of him? False seeing is 
unseeing, on the negative side of blindness” (Ruskin, Modern Painters ). 

24. The other (€repov). Implying distinction in quality rather than numerical distinction 
(aXos). For example, “whoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other” 
(77VarAqv),i.e., the other one of the two (Matt. 5:39). At Pentecost, the disciples began 
to speak with other (érépacs) tongues; i.e., different from their native tongues. Here the 
word gives the idea of two masters of distinct or opposite character and interests, like 
God and Mammon. 

Hold to (av3€&erat). The preposition avi, against, indicates holding to the one master as 
against the other. He who is for God must be against Mammon. 

25. Take no thought (pi peptvare). The cognate noun is “épeuya, care, which was 
formerly derived from Lépis, a part; Képilw, to divide; and was explained accordingly as 
a dividing care, distracting the heart from the true object of life. This has been 
abandoned, however, and the word is placed in a group which carries the common notion 
of earnest thoughtfulness. It may include the ideas of worry and anxiety, and may 


emphasize these, but not necessarily. See, for example, “careth for the things of the 
Lord. (8 Cag 9°29) “Tae eo. ee a en eee ra eee 
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(1 Cor. 12:25). “Who will care for your state?” (Phil. 2:20). In all these the sense of worry 
would be entirely out of place. In other cases that idea is prominent, as, “the care of this 
world,” which chokes the good seed (Matt. 13:22; compare Luke 8:14). Of Martha; 
“Thou art careful” (Luke 10:41). Take thought, in this passage, was a truthful rendering 
when the A.V. was made, since thought was then used as equivalent to anxiety or 
solicitude. So Shakspeare ( Hamlet ): 

“The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
And Bacon (Henry VII.): ‘““Hawis, an alderman of London, was put in trouble, and died 
with thought and anguish.” Somers’ Jvacts (in Queen Elizabeth’s reign); “Queen 
Catherine Parr died rather of thought.” 

The word has entirely lost this meaning. Bishop Lightfoot ( On a Fresh Revision of the 
New Testament ) says: “I have heard of a political economist alleging this passage as an 
objection to the moral teaching of the sermon on the mount, on the ground that it 
encouraged, nay, commanded, a reckless neglect of the future.” It is uneasiness and worry 
about the future which our Lord condemns here, and therefore Rev. rightly translates be 
not anxious. This phase of the word is forcibly brought out in 1 Pet. 5:7, where the 
A.V. ignores the distinction between the two kinds of care. “Casting all your care 
(uépipvay, Rev., anxiety) upon Him, for He careth (air uérer) for you,” with a 
fatherly, tender, and provident care.” 


CHAPTER 7. 


3. Beholdest (@€mts) Staring at from without, as one who does not see clearly. 

Considerest {katavoeis). A stronger word, apprehendest from within, what is already 
there. 

Mote (xap$os). A.V. and Rev. The word mote, however, suggests dust; whereas the 
figure is that of a minute chip or splinter, of the same material with the beam. Wyc. 
renders festu, with the explanation, a little mote. In explaining the passage it is well to 
remember that the obstruction to sight is of the same material in both cases. The man 
with a great beam in his eye who therefore can see nothing accurately, proposes to remove 
the little splinter from his brother’s eye, a delicate operation, requiring clear sight. The 
figure of a splinter to represent something painful or annoying is a common oriental one. 
Tholuck ( Sermon on the Mount ) quotes from the Arabic several passages in point, and 
one which is literally our Lord’s saying: “How seest thou the splinter in thy brother's eye, 
and seest not the cross-beam in thine eye?” 

Beam (Soxésv), A log, joist, rafter; indicating a great fault. 

5. See clearly (SsaBdéyreis). The preposition,dvd, through, giving the sense of thorough- 
ness. Compare the simple verb Brérevs  (beholdest), ver. 3. With the beam in thine 
eye thou starest at thy brother’s little failing. Pull out the beam; then thou shalt see 
clearly, not only the fault itself, but how to help thy brother get rid of it. 

To cast out (éxBaneiv). The Lord’s words assume that the object of scrutiny is not only 
nor mainly detection, but correction. Hence thou shalt see clearly, not the mote, but to 
cast out the mote. 

6. That which is holy (ro ady.ov). The holy thing, as of something commonly recognized 
as sacred. The reference is to the meat offered in sacrifice. The picture is that of a priest 
throwing a piece of flesh from the altar of burnt-offering to one of the numerous dogs 
which infest the streets of Eastern cities. 

Pearls before swine (uapyapirastumpoaSev ravXolpwv).Another picture of a rich man 
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wantonly throwing handfuls of small pearls to swine. Swine in Palestine were at best but 
half-tamed, the hog being an unclean animal. The wild boar haunts the Jordan valley to 
this day. Small pearls, called by jewellers seed-pearls, would resemble the pease or maize 
on which the swine feed. They would rush upon them when scattered, and, discovering 
the cheat, would trample upon them and turn their tusks upon the man who scattered 
them. 

Turn {atpapévres). The Rey. properly omits again. The word graphically pictures the 
quick, sharp turn of the boar. 

Rend (pyj€wow). Lit., break; and well chosen to express the peculiar character of the 
wound made by the boar’s tusk, which is not a cut, but a long tear or rip. 

9. Bread, a stone (aprov, \t9ov). Rev. for bread reads loaf. which is better. On the 
resemblance of certain stones to cakes of bread, see on Matt. 4:3, 

13. Strait gate (creviis orgs), Rey., narrow. A remarkable parallel to this passage 
occurs in the Pinax or Tablet of Cebes, a writer contemporary with Socrates. In this, 
human life, with its dangers and temptations, is symbolically represented as on a tablet. 
The passage is as follows: “Seest thou not, then, a little door, and a way before the door, 
which is not much crowded, but very few travel it? This is the way which leadeth into 
true culture.” ; 

Leadeth \(amdyouca). Lit., leadeth away, from death, or, perhaps, from the broad road. 
Note that the gate is not at the end, but at the beginning of the road. 

16. Ye shall know (émvyveaecSe). The compound yerb indicates full knowledge. 
Character is satisfactorily tested by its fruits. 

22. Have we not (ov). That form of the negative is used which expects an affirmative 
answer. It therefore pictures both the self-conceit and the self-deception of these persons. 
“Surely we have prophesied,” etc. 

23. Profess (ouororjow). The word which is used elsewhere of open confession of 
Christ before men (Matt. 10:32; Rom. 10:9); of John’s public declaration that he was not 
the Christ (John 1:20); of Herod’s promise to Salome in the presence of his guests (Matt. 
14:7). Here, therefore, of Christ’s open, public declaration as Judge of the world. “There 
is great authority in this saying,” remarks Bengel. 

24 sqq. I will liken him, etc, The picture is not of two men deliberately selecting 
foundations, but it contrasts one who carefully chooses and prepares his foundation with 
one who builds at hap-hazard. This is more strongly brought out by Luke (6:48): “Who 
digged and went deep, and laid a foundation upon the rock” (Rev.). Kitto ( Pictorial 
Bible ) says: “At this very day the mode of building in Christ’s own town of Nazareth 
suggests the source of this image. Dr. Robinson was entertained in the house of a Greek 
Arab. The house had just been built, and was not yet finished. In order to lay the 
foundations he had dug down to the solid rock, as is usual throughout the country here, 
to the depth of thirty feet, and then built up arches.” The abrupt style of ver. 25 pictures 
the sudden coming of the storm which sweeps away the house on the sand: “Descended 
the rain, and came the floods, and blew the winds.” 

27. Great was the fall of it. The conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount. “Thus,” 
remarks Bengel, “it is not necessary for every sermon to end with consolation.” 

28. Were astonished (é£erjocorro). From éx; out of and '7Ajoow, to strike. Often to 
drive one out of his senses by a sudden shock, and therefore here of amazement. They 
were astounded. We have a similar expression, though not so strong: “I was struck with 
this or that remarkable thing.” ‘ 

29. He taught(hv Siddexwv),He was teaching. This union of the verb and participle 
emphasizes the idea of duration or habit more than the simple tense. . 


\ 
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6. Tormented (Bacamfopevos), See on torments, Matt. 4:24. 

7. Heal (Separredoo). So A.V. and Rev. The word, however, originally means to attend, 
and to treat medically. The centurion uses another and stronger word, shall be healed 

(iaSjoeras). Luke, who as a physician is precise in the use of medical terms, uses both 
words in one verse (9:11). Jesus healed (’é70) all who had need of treatment (Separreias). 
Siill, Luke himself does not always observe the distinction. See on Luke 5:15. 

9. Also ' (Kal). Omitted in A.V., but very important. “J also am a man under authority,” 
as well as thou. (Tynd., J also myself). The centurion compares the Lord’s position with 
his own. Christ had authority over disease. The centurion also was in authority over 
soldiers. As the centurion had only to say to a soldier “Go!” and he went, so Christ had 
only to say to disease “Go!” and it would obey him. 

11. Shall sit down (dvaxmSfoovras): Lit., recline. The picture is that of a banquet. Jews 
as well as Romans reclined at table on couches. 

12. The outer(rd é€érepov). The Greek order of words is very forcible. “They shall be 
cast forth into the darkness, the outer (darkness).” The picture is of an illuminated 
banqueting chamber, outside of which is the thick darkness of night. 

13. Was healed (id$n\. Note that the stronger word of the centurion (ver. 8) is used 
here. Where Christ Eads, he heals. : 

14. Sick of a fever \(rupécorovcay)- Derived from ‘atbp, fire. Our word fever comes 
through the German feuer. 

17. Bare (€Béoracev). This translation is correct. The word does not mean “he took 
away,” but “he bore,” as a burden laid upon him. This passage is the corner-stone of the 
faith-cure theory, which claims that the atonement of Christ includes provision for bodily 
no less than for spiritual healing, and therefore insists on translating “took away.” 
Matthew may be presumed to have understood the sense of the passage he was citing 
from Isaiah, and he could have used no word more inadequate to express his meaning, if 
that meaning had been that Christ took away infirmities. 

20. Holes (pewreods) | Wyc. has ditches, with burrows in explanation. 

Nests (xaraoxnvdcers). Only here and in the parallel, Luke 9:58. Nests is too limited. 
The word, derived from ‘cxnv7%," a tent, has the more general meaning of shelter or 
habitation. In classical Greek it is used of an encampment. The nest is not to the bird 
what the hole is to the fox, a permanent dwelling-place, since the bird frequents the nest 
only during incubation. The Rev. retains nests, but puts Jodging-places in the margin. 

24. Tempest (ceropos). Lit., shaking. Used of an earthquake. The narrative indicates a 
sudden storm. Dr. Thomson ( Land and Book ) says: “Such winds are not only violent, 
but they come down suddenly, and often when the sky is perfectly clear..... To 
understand the causes of these sudden and violent tempests we must remember that the 
lake lies low — six hundred and eithty feet below the sea; that the mountainous plateau 
of the Jaulan rises to a considerable height, spreading backward to the wilds of the Haurin - 
and upward to snowy Hermon; that the water-courses have worn or washed out profound 
ravines and wild gorges, converging to the head of this lake; and that these act like great 
funnels to draw down the cold winds from the mountains.” 

28. The tombs {uvnpetov), Chambers excavated in the mountain, which would afford a 
shelter to the demoniac. Chandler ( Travels in Asia Minor ) describes tombs with two 
square rooms, the lower containing the ashes, while in the upper, the friends performed 
funeral rites, and poured libations through a hole in the floor. Dr. Thomson ( Land and 
Book ) thus describes the rock-cut tombs in the region between Tyre and Sidon: “They 
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are nearly all of the same form, faving a small chamber in front, and a door leading from 
that into the tomb, which is about six feet square, with niches on three sides for the 
dead.” A propensity to take up the abode in the tombs is mentioned by ancient 
physicians as a characteristic of madmen. The Levitical uncleanness of the tombs would 
insure the wretches the solitude which they sought. Trench ( Notes on the Miracles ) 
cites the following incident from Warburton ( The Crescent and the Cross ): “On 
descending from these heights I found myself in a cemetery whose sculptured turbans 
showed me that the neighboring village was Moslem. The silence of night was now broken 
by fierce yells and howlings, which I discovered proceeded from a naked maniac who was 
fighting with some wild dogs for a bone. The moment he perceived me he left his canine 
comrades, and bounding along with rapid strides, seized my horse’s bridle, and almost 
forced him backward over the cliff.” 

Fierce (yaAerrol), Originally , difficult, hard. Hence hard to manage; intractable. 

32. A steep place (rod xpnuvod). Much better the steep (Rev.). Not an overhanging 
precipice, but a steep, almost perpendicular declivity, between the base of which and the 
water was a natrow margin of ground, in which there was not room for the swine to 
recover from their headlong rush. Dr. Thomson ( Land and Book ) says: “Farther south 
the plain becomes so broad that the herd might have recovered and recoiled from the 
lake.” The article localizes the steep as in the vicinity of the pasture. 


CHAPTER 9, 


9. Receipt of custom (teA@mov), Rev., place of toll. Wyc., tolbooth, toll-booth, or 
toll-cabin, which is an excellent word, though obsolete. Sitting at, is, literally, sitting on: 
the elevated platform or bench which was the principal feature of the toll-office, as in 
modern custom-bazaars, being put for the whole establishment. This customs-office was 
at Capernaum, the landing-place for the many ships which traversed the lake or coasted - 
from town to town; and this not only for those who had business in Capernaum, but for 
those who would there strike the great road of eastern commerce from Damascus to the 
harbors of the West. Cicero, in his oration on the Consular Provinces, accuses Gabinius, 
the pro-consul of Syria, of relieving the Syrians and Jews of some of their legitimate 
taxes, and of ordering the small buildings to be taken down, which the publicans had 
erected at the approaches to bridges, or at the termination of roads, or in the harbors, for 
the convenience of their slaves and collectors. 

16. New(ayvddov), From , 43 not, and yderrw; to card or comb wool; hence to dress or 
full cloth. Therefore Rev. renders more correctly undressed cloth, which would shrink 
when wet, and tear loose from the old piece. Wyc. renders rude. Jesus thus pictures the 
combination of the old forms of piety peculiar to John and his disciples with the new 
religous life emanating from himself, as the patching of an old garment with a piece of 
unfulled cloth, which would stretch and tear loose from the old fabric and make a worse 
rent than before. _ 

17. Bottles (acxovs), Rev., rightly, wine-skins, though our word bottle originally carried 
the true meaning, being a bottle of leather. In Spanish, bota means a leather bottle, a 
boot, and a butt. In Spain wine is still brought to market in pig-skins. In the East, 
goat-skins are commonly used, with the rough side inward. When old, they break under 
the fermentation of the wine. 


18. Is even now dead (dpre éreAcurnoev). The literal force of the aorist tense is more 
graphic. Just now died. 
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20. Hem (xpacréSov). Rev., border. The fringe worn on the border of the outer 
garment, according to the command in Num. 15:38. Dr. Edersheim ( Life and Times of 
Jesus ) says that, according to tradition, each of the white fringes was to consist of eight 
threads, one of them wound round the others; first seven times with a double knot; then 
eight times with a double knot; then eleven times with a double knot; and, lastly, 
thirteen times. The Hebrew characters representing these numbers formed the words 
Jehovah One. 

23. Minstrels (adAnras). More correctly, as Rev., flute-players, hired or volunteering as 
mourners. 

Making a noise (SopuBovpevor)., Rev., tumult. Representing the loud screaming and 
wailing by the women. It is the word used in Acts 17:5; “‘Set the city in an uproar.” 

32. Dumb (kwov). The word is also used of deafness (Matt. 11:5; Mark 7:32; Luke 
7:22). It means dull or blunted. Thus Homer applies it to the earth; the dull, senseless 
earth (Iliad, xxiv.25). Also to a blunted dart (/liad, xi. 390). The classical writers use 
it of speech, hearing, sight, and mental perception. In.the New Testament, only of hearing 
and speech, the meaning in each case being determined by the context. 

36. Fainted (jjoav éoxvApévor), Rev., better, were distressed. Note the verb with the 
participle, denoting their habitual condition. The word originally means to flay, rend, or 
mangle. Eschylus uses it of the tearing of dead bodies by fish (Persae, 577). As 
appropriate to the figure of sheep, it might be rendered here fleeced. Wyc., they were 
travailed. 

Scattered (€ppyzpévor). So A.V. and Rev. The word is the perfect participle passive of 
pltrzmyto throw or cast, and means thrown down, prostrated. So Wyc., lying. It is not the 
dispersion one from another, but their prostration in themselves that is meant. They have 
cast themselves down for very weariness. 

38. Send forth (é€xBarn). So A.V. and Rev. But the word is stronger: thrust out, force 
out, as from urgent necessity. 


CHAPTER 10. 


1. The disciples (rods paSnrds). The or his, referring to them as already chosen, though 
he nowhere relates their choosing. See Mark 3:14; Luke 6:13. 

2. Apostles (4troaTéXwv), Compare disciples, ver. 1. Apostles is the official term, used 
here for the first time. They were merely Jearners (disciples, | Hadnral.) until Christ gave 
them authority. From .dzroa7é\Aw, to send away. An apostle is one sent forth. Compare 
John 13:16 and Rev., one that is sent. Cremer ( Biblico—Theological Lexicon ) suggests 
that it was the rare occurrence of the word in profane Greek that made it all the more 
appropriate as the distinctive appellation of the twelve. Compare Luke 6:13; Acts 1:2. 
Also, John 17:18, [ have sent. The word is once used of Christ (Heb. 3:1), and in a very 
general sense to denote any one sent (2 Cor. 8:23; Philip. 2:24). 

4. The Canaanite (6 Kavavatos). Rev., Cananaean. The word has nothing to do with 
Canaan. In Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13, the same apostle is called Zelotes. Both terms indicate 
his connection with the Galilaean Zealot party, a sect which stood for the recovery of 
Jewish freedom and the maintenance of distinctive Jewish institutions. From the Hebrew 
kannd, zealous; compare the Chaldee kanén, by which this sect was denoted. 

5. Judas Iscariot (6’Ioxapudrns). The article distinguishes him from others of the name 
of Judas (compare John 19:22). Iscariot is usually explained as a compound, meaning the 
man of Kerioth, with reference to his native town, which is given in Joshua (15:25) as 
one of the uttermost cities of Judah toward the coast of Edom southward. 
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In the four catalogues of the apostles (here; Mark 3:16; Luke 6:14; Acts 1:13) Simon 
Peter always stands first. Here expressly; ‘first Simon.” Notice that Matthew names them 
in pairs, and compare Mark 6:7, “sent them forth two and two.” The arrangment of the 
different lists varies; but throughout, Peter is the leader of the first four, Philip of the 
second, and James, son of Alphaeus, of the third. 

6. The lost sheep (ra mpoBata ta amodwhOTa). The Greek order throws the emphasis 
on lost; the sheep, the lost ones, Bengel observes that Jesus says Jost oftener than led 
astray. Compare 18:12,14. 

9. Brass (yarKov)- Properly copper. A decending climax. Copper would be as 
unnecessary as gold. : 

10. Staves (6488ous), But the proper reading is staff, (6a8Sor.) 

The workman is worthy, etc. Ver. 11, There abide, etc. The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, a tract discovered in 1873 in the library of the monastery of the Most Holy 
Sepulchre at Constantinople, by Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia, is assigned to the 
date of 120 A.D., and by some scholars is placed as early as 100 A.D. It is addressed to 
Gentile Christians, and is designed to give them practical instruction in the Christian life, 
according to the teachings of the twelve apostles and of the Lord himself. In the eleventh 
chapter we read as follows: “‘And every apostle who cometh to you, let him be received 
as the Lord; but he shall not remain except for one day; if, however, there be need, then 
the next day; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. But when the apostle 
departeth, let him take nothing except bread enough till he lodge again, but if he ask 
money, he is a false prophet.” And again (ch. 13): “Likewise a true teacher, he also is 
worthy like the workman, of his support. Every first-fruit, then, of the products of 
wine-press and threshing-floor, of oxen and sheep, thou shalt take and give to the 
prophets, for they are your high-priests. . . . If thou makest a baking of bread, take the 
first of it and give according to the commandment. In like manner, when thou openest a 
jar of wine or oil, take the first of it and give to the prophets; and of money and clothing, 
and every possession, take the first, as may seem right to thee, and give according to the 
commandment.” 

12. When ye come into(eicepyépevo.). The Greek indicates more distinctly the 
simultaneousness of the entrance and the salutation: as ye are entering. Rev., as ye enter, 
So of the departure, as ye are going forth (éGepydpevot,ver. 14). 

14. Shake-off (cxrwvdééare} “The very dust of a heathen country was unclean, and it 
defiled by contact. It was regarded like a grave, or like the putrescence of death. If a spot 
of heathen dust had touched an offering, it must at once be burnt. More than that, if by 
mischance any heathen dust had been brought into Palestine, it did not and could not 
mingle with that of ‘the land,’ but remained to the end what it had been — unclean, 
defiled and defiling everything to which it adhered.” The apostles, therefore, were not 
only to leave the house or city which should refuse to receive them, “but it was to be 
considered and treated as if it were heathen, just as in the similar case mentioned in Matt. 
18:17. All contact with such must be avoided, all trace of it shaken off” (Edersheim, 

Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ ). They symbolic act indicated that the apostles 
and their Lord regarded them not only as unclean, but as entirely responsible for their 
uncleanness. See Acts 18:6. 

16. I send you forth (éy dmoaré\rxw)- Cognate to the word dméatoXos (apostle). 
The J is emphatic: “Jt is I that send you forth.” 

Wise(pporiuor),So A.V. and Rev. Denoting prudence with regard to their own safety. 
Wyc., wary. 

Harmless (axépacot). Lit., umixed, unadulterated. Used of wine without water, and of 
metal without alloy. Hence guileless. So Luther, without falsity. Compare Rom. 16:19; 
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Phil. 2:15. They were to imitate the serpent’s wariness, but not his wiliness. “The 
presence of the wolves demands that ye be wary; the fact that ye are my apostles 
(compare “J send you’’) demands that ye be guileless”’ (Dr. Morison on Matthew). 

17. Of men (rev dvSpwrwy). Lit., “the men,” already alluded to under the term 
wolves. 

19. Take no thought(uy pepipvionte). Rev., Be not anxious. See on 6:25. 

In that hour (év éxeivn 7H dpa). Very precise. “In that selfsame hour.” Bengel remarks: 
“Even though not before. Many feel most strongly their spiritual power when the hour 
comes to impart it to others.” 

25. “Beelzebub (BeenteBovr, Beelzebul). There is a coarse witticism in the application 
of the word to Christ. Jesus calls himself “the Master of the house,” and the Jews apply 
to him the corresponding title of the Devil, Heb., Beelzebul, Master of the dwelling. (The 
phrase reappears in German, where the Devil is sometimes called Herr vom Haus. See 
Goethe, Faust, sc. 21). Dr. Edersheim’s explanation, though ingenious, seems far- 
fetched. He says that szebuhl, in Rabbinic language, means, not any ordinary dwelling, 
but specifically the temple; so that Beelzebul would be Master of the Temple, an 
expression having reference to the claims of Jesus on his first purification of the temple. 
He then conceives a play between this word and Beelzibbul, meaning Lord of idolatrous 
sacrifice, and says: “The Lord of the temple was to them the chief of idolatrous worship; 
the representative of God, that of the worst of demons. Beelzebul was Beelzibbul. What, 
then, might his household expect at their hands?” ( Life and Times of Jesus ). 

27. Preach (xnpv€are). Better Rev., proclaim. See on Matt. 4:17. 

29. Sparrows (orpov9ia). The word is a diminutive, little sparrows, and carries with it a 
touch of tenderness. At the present day, in the markets of Jerusalem and Jaffa, long 
strings of little birds, sparrows and larks, are offered for sale, trussed on long wooden 
skewers. Edersheim thinks that Jesus may have had reference to the two sparrows which, 
according to the Rabbins, were used in the ceremonial of purification from leprosy (Lev. 
19:49-54). 

Shall not fall. A Rabbinic legend relates how a certain Rabbi had been for thirteen years 
hiding from his persecutors in a cave, where he was miraculously fed; when he observed 
that when the bird-catcher laid his snare, the bird escaped or was caught, according as a 
voice from heaven proclaimed “Mercy” or “Destruction.” Arguing that if even a sparrow 
cannot be caught without heaven’s bidding, how much more safe was the life of a son of 
man, he came forth. 

32. Confess me (Gporoyijoes év €u0l). A peculiar but very significant expression. Lit., 
“Confess in me,” The idea is that of confessing Christ out of a state of oneness with him. 
“Abide in me, and being in me, confess me.” It implies identification of the confessor 
with the confessed, and thus takes confession out of the category of mere formal or 
verbal acknowledgment. “Not every one that saith unto me, ‘Lord! Lord!’ shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,” The true confessor of Christ is one whose faith rests in him. 
Observe that this gives great force to the corresponding clause, in which Christ places 
himself in a similar relation with those whom he confesses. “J will confess in him.” It 
shall be as if I spoke abiding in him. “J in them and thou in me, that they may be 
perfected into one, and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me”’ (John 17:23). 

34. To send(Banreiv) Lit., to throw or cast. By this word the expectancy of the disciples 
is dramatically pictured, as if he represented them as eagerly looking up for peace as 
something to be flung down upon the earth from heaven. Dr. Morison gives the picture 
thus: “‘All are on tiptoe of expectation. What is it that is about to happen? Is it the reign 
of peace that is just about to be inaugurated and consummated? Is there henceforth to be 
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only unity and amity? As they muse and debate, lo! a sword is flung into the midst.” 

35. Set at variance (Stydeaz). Lit., part asunder. Wyc., to depart = part. 

Daughter-in-law (vipgny) So A.V. and Rev.; but the full force is lost in this rendering. 
The word means bride, and though sometimes used in classical Greek of any married 
woman, it carries a notion of comparative youth. Thus in Homer, Odyssey, 4, 743, the 
aged nurse, Euryclea, addresses Penelope (certainly not a bride) as vy“da Pirn. (dear 
bride), of course as a term of affection or petting. Compare Iliad, 3, 130, where Iris 
addresses Helen in the same way. The radical and bitter character of the division brought 
into households by the Gospel is shown by the fact of its affecting domestic relations in 
their very freshness. The newly-married wife shall be set at variance with her mother-in- 
law. Wycliffe’s rendering is peculiar: And the son’s wife against the wife’s or husband’s 
mother. 

38. His cross (Tov oravpdy abros). This was no Jewish proverb, crucifixion not being 
a Jewish punishment; so that Jesus uses the phrase anticipatively, in view of the death 
which he himself was to die. This was one of those sayings described in John 12:16, 
which the disciples understood not at the first, but the meaning of which was revealed in 
the light of later events. The figure itself was borrowed from the practice which 
compelled criminals to bear their own cross to the place of execution. His cross: his own. 
All are not alike. There are different crosses for different disciples. The English proverb 
runs: “Every cross hath its inscription” — the name of him for who it is shaped. 

39. Findeth (chpov). The word is really a past participle, found. Our Lord looked back in 
thought to each man’s past, and forward to its appropriate consummation in the future. 
Similarly, he who lost (arodécas). Plato seems to have fore-shadowed this wonderful 
thought. “O my friend! I want you to see that the noble and the good may possibly be 
something different from saving and being saved, and that he who is truly a man ought 
not to care about living a certain time: he knows, as women say, that we must all die, and 
therefore he is not fond of life; he leaves all that with God, and considers in what way he 
can best spend his appointed term” ( Gorgias, 512). Still more to the point, Euripides: 


“Who knows if life be not death, and death life?” 


CHAPTER 11. 


1. Commanding {8.atdcowv). The preposition Sg has a distributive force: giving to 
each his appropriate charge. 

Their cities (adt@v), The towns of those to whom he came — the Galilaeans. Compare 
4:23. 
eee of his disciples (8vo). But the correct reading is Sud,by. He sent by his disciples. 

o Rev. 

3. Thou. Emphatic. Art thou “the Coming One?” —a current phrase for the Messiah. 

5. The lame walk. Tynd., The halt go. 

6. Be offended {cxavdario3f).. See on ch. 5:29. Rev., shall find none occasion of 
stumbling. Compare Wyc., shall not be slandered. 

7. As they departed (rodrwy 8& rropevoyévav). Rev., more literal and better, as these 
went their way; or while they, John’s disciples, were departing: thus giving the 
simultaneousness of Jesus’ words with. he act of departure. 

To see (Sedoacdar). Rev., to behold. Jeéa Sac, like Sewpeiy, expresses the calm, 
continuous contemplation of an object which remains before the spectator. Compare 
John 1:14. Another verb is used in Christ’s repetition of the question, vv. 8,9; édet in 
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the ordinary sense of seeing. The more earnest expression suits the first question. 

12. Suffereth violence (8dferau). Lit., is forced, overpowered, taken by storm. Christ 
thus graphically portrays the intense excitement which followed John’s ministry; the 
eager waiting, striving, and struggling of the multitude for the promised king. 

The violent take it by force (Buactat dprafovew adrtiv\. This was proved by the 
multitudes who followed Christ and thronged the doors where he was, and would have 
taken him by force (the same word) and made him a king (John 6:15). The word take by 
force means literally to snatch away, carry off. It is often used in the classics of 
plundering. Meyer renders, Those who use violent efforts, drag it to themselves. So Tynd., 
They that make violence pull it unto them. Christ speaks of believers. They seize upon 
the kingdom and make it their own. The Rev., men of violence, is too strong, since it 
describes a class of habitually and characteristically violent men; whereas the violence in 
this case is the result of a special and exceptional impulse. The passage recalls the old 
Greek proverb quoted by Plato against the Sophists, who had corrupted the Athenian 
youth by promising the easy attainment of wisdom: Good things are hard. Dante has 
seized the idea: 


“Regrium coelorum (the kingdom of heaven) suffereth violence 
From fervent love, and from that living hope 

That overcometh the divine volition; 

Not in the guise that man o’ercometh man, 

But conquers it because it will be conquered, 

And conquered, conquers by benignity.” Parad., xx. 94-99. 


14. If ye will (ei $édere), More correctly, Rev., If ye are willing or disposed. For there 
would naturally be an unwillingness to receive the statement about John’s high place, in 
view of John’s imprisonment. 

16. Children (ma.8éo1s). Diminutive, little children. The Rev. Donald Fraser gives the 
picture simply and vividly: “He pictured a group of little children playing at make-believe 
marriages and funerals. First they acted a marriage procession; some of them piping as on 
instruments of music, while the rest were expected to leap and dance. In a perverse mood, 
however, the e last did not respond, but stood still and looked discontented. So the little 
pipers changed their game and proposed a funeral. They began to imitate the loud wailing 
of eastern mourners. But again they were thwarted, for their companions refused to 
chime in with the mournful cry and to beat their breasts..... So the disappointed 
children complained: ‘We piped unto you and ye did not dance; we wailed, and ye did 
not moum. Nothing pleases you. If you don’t want to dance, why don’t you 
mourm?...It is plain that you are in bad humor, and determined not to be pleased’.” 
( Metaphors in the Gospels )’ The issue is between the Jews (this generation) and the 
children of wisdom, 5:9. “Pa 

Market-places (ayopais). From a@yeip@, to assemble. Wyc., renders cheepynge; compare 
cheapside, the place for buying and selling; for the word cheap had originally no reference 
to small price, but meant simply barter or price. The primary conception in the Greek 
word has nothing to do with buying and selling. "Ayopd is an assembly; then the place of 
assembly. The idea of a place of trade comes in afterward, and naturally, since trade 
plants itself where people habitually gather. Hence the Roman Forum was devoted, not 
only to popular and judicial assemblies, to commercial purposes, especially of bankers. 
The idea of trade gradually becomes the dominant one in the word. In Eastern cities the 


markets are held in bazaars and streets, rather than in squares. In these public places the’ 
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17. Mourn éxéypac9e)Lit., beat dr strike (the breast), as in oriental funeral lamentations. 

20. Mighty works ‘Suvdpets). The supernatural works of Christ and his apostles are 
denoted by six different words in the New Testament, exhibiting these works under 
different aspects and from different points of view. These will be considered in detail as 
they occur. Generally, a miracle may be regarded: 1. As a portent or prodigy (répas); as 
Acts 7:36, of the wonders shown by Moses in Egypt. 2. Asa sign'(onpetov), pointing to 
something beyond itself, a mark of the power or grace of the doer or of his connection 
with the super-natural world. So Matt. 12:38. 3. As an exhibition of God’s glory 
{€vdofov), Luke 13:17; glorious things. 4. As a strange thing (mwapdéofov). 5. Asa 
wonderful thing (Savpd cuov), Matt. 21:15. 6. As a power (Svvapts) so here: a mighty 
work. 

22. But (adv). Better Rev., howbeit, or as Wyc., nevertheless.Chorazin and Bethsaida 
did not repent; therefore a woe lies against them; nevertheless they shall be more 
excusable than you who have seen the mighty works which were not done among them. 

25. Answered. In reply to something which is not stated. 

I thank (é€oworoyodpar). Compare Matt. 3:6, of confessing sins. Lit., I confess. 1 
recognize the justice and wisdom of thy doings. But with the dative, as here (cou,to thee), 
it means to praise, with an undercurrent of acknowledgment; to confess only in later 
Greek, and with an accusative of the object. Rev. gives praise in the margin here, and at 
Rom. 14:11. Tynd., I praise. 

Prudent (cvver@v). Rev., understanding; Wyc., wary. From the verb ouvinus, to bring 
together, and denoting that peculiarity of mind which brings the simple features of an 
object into a whole. Hence comprehension, insight. Compare on Mark 12:33, understand- 
ing (cuvécets). Wise (copa@v) and understanding are often joined, as here. The general 
distinction is between productive and reflective wisdom, but the distinction is not always 
recognized by the writer. 

27. Are delivered (mape50.9n). More lit., were delivered, as of a single act at a given time, 
as in this case, where the Son was sent forth by the Father, and clothed with authority. | 
Compare 28:18. 

Knoweth (€mruyiveoKet). The compound indicating full knowledge. Others behold only 
in part, “through a glass, darkly.” yerey 

28. Labor and are heavy-laden (xomudvres nat mrepopticpuévor). The first an active, 
the second a passive participle, exhibiting the active and passive sides of human misery. 

Give rest (avarice). Originally to make to cease; Tynd., ease; Wyc., refresh. The 
radical conception is that of relief. 

29. Yoke (Guyov).“These word, as recorded by St. Matthew, the Evangelist of the Jews, 
must have sunk the deeper into the hearts of Christ’s Jewish hearers, that they came in 
their own old, familiar form of speech, yet with such contrast of spirit. One of the most 
common figurative expressions of the time was that of the yoke for submission to an 
occupation or obligation. Very instructive for the understanding of the figure is this 
paraphrase of Cant. 1:10: ‘How beautiful is their neck for bearing the yoke of thy 
statutes; and it shall be upon them like the yoke on the neck of the ox that plougheth in 
the field and provideth food for himself and his master.’ 

“The public worship of the ancient synagogue commenced with a benediction, followed 
by the shema (Hear, O Israel) or creed, composed of three passages of scripture: Deut. 
6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 15:37-41. The section Deut. 6:4-9, was said to precede 11:13-21, 
so that we might take upon ourselves the yoke of the kingdom of heaven, and only after 
that the yoke of the commandments. The Saviour’s words must have had a special 
significance to those who remembered this lesson; and they would now understand how, 
by coming to the Saviour, they would first take on them the yoke of the kingdom of 
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heaven, and then that of the commandments, finding this yoke easy and the burden 
light” (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, and Jewish Social Life). 

Meek (mpais). See on Matt. 5:5, 

Lowly{tatrewos). The word has a history. In the classics it is used commonly in a bad 
and degrading sense, of meanness of condition, lowness of rank, and cringing abjectness 
and baseness of character. Still, even in classical Greek, this is not its universal usage. It is 
occasionally employed in a way which foreshadows its higher sense. Plato, for instance, 
says, “To that law (of God) he would be happy who holds fast, and follows it in all 
humility and order; but he who is lifted up with pride, or money, or honor, or beauty, 
who has a soul hot with folly, and youth, and insolence, and thinks that he has no need 
of a guide or ruler, but is able himself to be the guide of others, he, I say, is left deserted 
of God” ( Laws, 716). And Aristotle says: “He who is worthy of small things, and 
deems himself so, is wise” (Nich. Ethics, iv., 3). At best, however, the classical 
conception is only modesty, absence of assumption. It is an element of wisdom and in no 
way opposed to self-righteousness (see Aristotle above). The word for the Christian virtue 
of humility(tazrewvoppoodvvn)was not used before the Christian era, and is distinctly an 
outgrowth of the Gospel. This virtue is based upon a correct estimate of our actual 
littleness, and is linked with a sense of sinfulness. True greatness is holiness. We are little 
because sinful. Compare Luke 18:14. It is asked how, in this view of the case, the word 
can be applied to himself by the sinless Lord? “The answer is,” says Archbishop Trench, 
“that for the sinner humility involves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves the 
confession of his true condition; while yet for the unfallen creature the grace itself as 
truly exists, involving for such the acknowledgment, not of sinfulness, which would be 
untrue, but of creatureliness, of absolute dependence, of having nothing, but receiving all 
things of God. And thus the grace of humility belongs to the highest angel before the 
throne, being as he is a creature, yea, even to the Lord of Glory himself. In his human 
nature he must be the pattern of all humility, of all creaturely dependence; and it is only 
as a man that Christ thus claims to be lowly; his human life was a constant living on the 
fulness of his Father’s love; he evermore, as man, took the place which beseemed the 
creature in the presence of its Creator” (Synonyms, p. 145). The Christian virtue 
regards man not only with reference to God, but to his fellow-man. Jn lowliness of mind 
each counting other better than himself (Philip. 2:3, Rev.). But this is contrary to the 
Greek conception of justice or righteousness, which was simply “his own to each one” It 
is noteworthy that neither the Septuagint, the Apocrypha, nor the New Testament 
recognize the ignoble classical sense of the word. 

Ye shall find(ebpyaere). Compare I will give you and ye shall find. The rest of Christ is 
twofold — given and found. It is given in pardon and reconciliation. It is found under the 
yoke and the burden; in the development of Christian experience, as more and more the 
“strain passes over” from self to Christ. “No other teacher, since the world began, has 
ever associated learn with rest. ‘Learn of me,’ says the philosopher, ‘and you shall find 
restlessness.” ‘Learn of me,’ says Christ, ‘and you shall find rest’” (Drummond, Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World ). 

30. Easy (ypnortos). Not a satisfactory rendering. Christ’s yoke is not easy in the 
ordinary sense of that word. The word means originally, good, serviceable.The kindred 
noun, xXpNs-TéTNS, occurring only in Paul’s writings, is rendered kindness in 2 Cor. 6:6; 
Tit. 3:4; Gal. 5:22; Eph. 2:7 (Rev.), and goodness, Rom. 2:4 (Rev.). At Luke 5:39, it is 
used of old wine, where the true reading, instead of better, is good (ypyards), mellowed 
with age. Plato ( Republic’ 424) applies the word to education. “Good nurture and 
education (tpody yap Kai mai-Sevars xpno7?))- implant good (a@yaJas) constitutions; 
and these good (xpyo7al)constitutions improve more and more;” thus evidently using 
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xenorés and aya9ds as synonymous. The three meanings combine in the word, though it 
is impossible to find an English word which combines them all. Christ’s yoke is 
wholesome, serviceable, kindly. “Christ’s yoke is like feathers to a bird; not loads, but 
helps to motion” (Jeremy Taylor). 


CHAPTER 12. 


1. Time{xaipd). Rev., season. The word implies a particular time; as related to some 
event, a convenient, appropriate time; absolutely, a particular point of time, or a 
particular season, like spring or winter. 

Corn (o7ropipev). From ometpw, to sow. Properly as Rev., corn-fields. 

2. What is not lawful. “On any ordinary day this would have been lawful; but on the 
Sabbath it involved, according to the Rabbinic statutes, at least two sins, viz., plucking 
the ears, which was reaping, and rubbing them in their hands (Luke 6:1), which was 
sifting, grinding, or fanning. The Talmud says: ‘In case a woman rolls wheat to remove 
the husks, it is considered as sifting; if she rubs the heads of wheat, it is regarded as 
threshing; if she cleans off the side-adherencies, it is sifting out fruit; if she bruises the 
ears, it is grinding; if she throws them up in her hand, it is winnowing.’ ” (Edersheim, 

Life and Times of Jesus ). 

6. One greater(petfwv). The correct reading makes the adjective neuter, so that the right 
rendering is something greater (Rev., in margin). The reference is, of course, to Christ 
himself (compare wv. 41,42, where the neuter .7ezov, more (so Rev., in margin), is used 
in the same way). Compare, also, John 2:19, where Christ speaks of his own body as a — 
temple. The indefiniteness of the neuter gives a more solemn and impressive sense. 

10. Js it lawful? (et &eorwv). The ¢{ can hardly be rendered into English. It gives an 
indeterminate, hesitating character to the question: / would like to know if, etc. 

13. Stretch forth thy hand. the arm was not withered. 

20. Flax. the Hebrew is, literally, a dimly burning wick he shall not quench (Isa. 42:3). 
The quotation stops at the end of the third verse in the prophecy; but the succeeding 
verse is beautifully suggestive as describing the Servant of Jehovah by the same figures in 
which he pictures his suffering ones — a wick and a reed. “He shall not burn dimly, 
neither shall his spirit be crushed.”’ He himself, partaking of the nature of our frail 
humanity, is both a lamp and a reed, humble, but not to be broken, and the ‘ight of the 
world.’’ Compare the beautiful passage in Dante, where Cato directs Virgil to wash away 
the stains of the nether world from Dante’ face, and to prepare him for the ascent of the 
purgatorial mount by girding him with a rush, the emblem of humility: 


“Go, then, and see thou gird this one about 
With a smooth rush, and that thou wash his face, 
So that thou cleanse away all stain therefrom. 
For ’twere not fitting that the eye o’ercast 

By any mist should go before the first 

Angel, who is of those of Paradise. 

This little island, round about its base, 

Below there, yonder, where the billow beats it, 
Doth rushes bear upon its washy ooze. 

No other plant that putteth forth the leaf, 

Or that doth indurate, can there have life, 
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Because it yieldeth not unto the shocks. 
There he begirt me as the other pleased; 
O marvellous! for even as he culled 

The humble plant, such it sprang up again 
Suddenly there where he uprooted it.” 


Purg., i., 94-105, 133-137. 


26. He is divided Aépeptadn. Lit., “he was divided.” If he is casting himself out, there 
must have been a previous division. 

28. Is come unto you(épdacev €’ tyudas).The verb is used in the simple sense to arrive 
at (2 Cor. 10:14; Philip. 3:16), and sometimes fo anticipate (1 Thess. 4:15). Here with a 
suggestion of the latter sense, which is also conveyed by the Rev., “come upon.” It has 
come upon you before you expected it. 

29. Of a strong man{Tod ioxvpod),Rev., rightly gives the force of the’article, the strong 
man. Christ is not citing a general illustration, but is pointing to a specific enemy — Satan. 
How can I despoil Satan without first having conquered him? 

Goods (cxevn). The word originally means a vessel, and so mostly in the New 
Testament. See Mark 11:16; John 19:29. But also the entire equipment of a house, 
collectively: chattels, house-gear. Also the baggage of an army. Here in the sense of 
house-gear. Compare Luke 17:31; Acts. 27:17, of the gear or tackling of the ship. Rev., 
lowered the gear. 

32. The Holy Spirit (Tob mvevwaros rod dylov). The Spirit — the holy. These words 
define more clearly the blasphemy against the Spirit, ver. 31. 

35. Bringeth forth (é«8ddxex). But the translation is feeble. The word'means to throw 
or fling out.The good or evil things come forth out of the treasure of the heart (34). “Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” The issues of the heart are thrown 
out, as if under pressure of the abundance within. 

36. Idle {apyov). A good rendering. The word is compounded of &, not,and ‘€pyop, 
work. An idle word is a non-working word; an inoperative word. It has no legitimate 
work, no office, no business, but is morally useless and unprofitable. 

39. Adulterous (pwovxyanls) , A very strong and graphic expression, founded upon the 
familiar Hebrew representation of the relation of God’s people to him under the figure of 
marriage. See Ps. 73:27; Isa. 57:2 sqq.; 62:5; Ezek. 23:27. Hence idolatry and intercourse 
with Gentiles were described as adultery; and so here, of moral unfaithfulness to God. 
Compare James 4:4; Rev. 2:20 sqq. Thus Dante: 


“Where Michael wrought 
Vengeance upon the proud adultery.” 


Inf., vii., 12. 


40. The whale (rod xnrous). A general term for a sea-monster. 

41. Shall rise up (dvacricovrat). Rev., stand up. Come forward as witnesses. Compare 
Job 16:9, Sept.; Mark 14:57. There is no reference to rising from the dead. Similarly shall 
rise up, ver 42. Compare Matthew 11:11; 24:11. 

A greater (TAeéiov), Lit., something more. See on ver. 6. 

49, Disciples{ua9nras), Not the apostles only, but all who followed him in the character 

of learners. The Anglo-Saxon renders /earning knights. 


48 
CHAPTER 13. 


2. Shore (aiyradgy). Rev., beach, that over which the sea (as) rushes (alooe,)» The 
word for shore, éer7, on which the sea breaks (dys); is never used in the New 
Testament. Wyc., brink. 

3. Parables (mrapaBorais).From 7rapd, beside, and Badd», to throw. A parable is a form 
of teaching in which one thing is thrown beside another. Hence its radical idea is 
comparison. Sir John Cheke renders biword, and the same idea is conveyed by the 
German Beispiel, a pattern or example; bei, beside, and the old high German spel, 
discourse or narration. 

The word is used with a wide range in scripture, but always involves the idea of 
comparison: 

1. Of brief sayings, having an oracular or proverbial character. Thus Peter (Matt. 15:15), 
referring to the words “Jf the blind lead the blind,” etc., says, “declare unto us this 
parable,’’ Compare Luke 6:39. So of the patched garment (Luke 5:36), and the guest 
who assumes the highest place at the feast (Luke 14:7,11). Compare, also, Matt. 24:32; 
Mark 13:28. 

2. Of a proverb. The word for proverb (7rapowia). has the same idea at the root as" 
parable. It is 7apd,beside, ofwos,, a way or road. Either a trite, wayside saying (Trench), 
or a path by the side of the high road (Godet). See Luke 4:23; 1 Sam. 24:13. 

3. Of a song or poem, in which an example is set up by way of comparison. See Micah 
2:4; Hab. 2:6. 

4. Of a word of discourse which is enigmatical or obscure until the meaning is developed 
by application or comparison. It occurs along with the words aivivyya, enigma, and 
mpoBrnua, a problem, something put forth or proposed (7pé, in front, BéAXw, to 
throw). See Ps. 49. (Sept. 48) 4; 78 (Sept. 77) 2; Prov. 1:6, where we have z7apaBorjv, 
parable; exorewvov Adyov, dark saying; and aiviypara, enigmas. Used also of the sayings 
of Balaam (Num 23:7,18; 24:3,15). 

In this sense Christ uses parables symbolically to expound the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God; as utterances which conceal from one class what they reveal to another (Matt. 
13:11-17), and in which familiar facts of the earthly life are used figuratively to expound 
truths of the higher life. The unspiritual do not link these facts of the natural life with 
those of the supernatural, which are not discerned by them (1 Cor. 2:14), and therefore 
they need an interpreter of the relation between the two. Such symbols assume the 
existence of a law common to the natural and spiritual worlds under which the symbol 
and the thing symbolized alike work; so that the one does not merely resemble the other 
superficially, but stands in actual coherence and harmony with it. Christ formulates such 
a law in connection with the parables of the Talents and the Sower. “To him that hath 
shall be given. From him that hath not shall be taken away.”’ That is a law of morals and 
religion, as of business and agriculture. One must have in order to make. Interest requires 
capital. Fruit requires not only seed but soil. Spiritual fruitfulness requires an honest and 
good heart. Similarly, the law of growth as set forth in the parable of the Mustard Seed, is 
a law common to nature and to the kingdom of God. The great forces in both kingdoms 
are germinal, enwrapped in small seeds which unfold from within by an inherent power of 
growth. 

5. A parable is also an example or type; furnishing a model or a warning; as the Good 
Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Pharisee and the Publican. The element of comparison 
enters here as between the particular incident imagined or recounted, and all cases of a 
similar kind. 
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The term parable, however, as employed in ordinary Christian phraseology, is limited to 
those utterances of Christ which are marked by a complete figurative history or narrative. 
It is thus defined by Goebel (‘Parables of Jesus”). “A riarrative moving within the sphere 
of physical or human life, not professing to describe an event which actually took place, 
but expressly imagined for the purpose of representing, in pictorial figure, a truth 
belonging to the sphere of religion, and therefore referring to the relation of man or 
mankind to God.” 

In form the New Testament parables resemble the fable. The distinction between them 
does not turn on the respective use of rational and irrational beings speaking and acting. 
There are fables where the actors are human. Nor does the fable always deal with the 
impossible, since there are fables in which an‘animal, for instance, does nothing contrary 
to its nature. The distinction lies in the religious character of the New Testament parable 
as contrasted with the secular character of the fable. While the parable exhibits the 
relations of man to God, the fable teaches lessons of worldly policy or natural morality 
and utility. “The parable is predominantly symbolic; the fable, for the most part, typical, 
and therefore presents its teaching only in the form of example, for which reason it 
chooses animals by preference, not as symbolic, but as typical figures; never symbolic in 
the sense in which the parable mostly is, because the higher invisible world, of which the 
parable sees and exhibits the symbol in the visible world of nature and man, lies far from 
it. Hence the parable can never work with fantastic figures like speaking animals, trees,” 
etc (Goebel, condensed). 

The parable differs from the allegory in that there is in the latter “an interpenetration of 
the thing signified and the thing signifying; the qualities and properties of the first being 
attributed to the last,” and the two being thus blended instead of being kept distinct and 
parallel. See, for example, the allegory of the Vine and the Branches (John 15) where 
Christ at once identifies himself with the figure: “J am the true vine,” Thus the allegory, 
unlike the parable, carries its own interpretation with it. 

Parable and proverb are often used interchangeably in the New Testament: the 
fundamental conception being, as we have seen, the same in both, the same Hebrew word 
representing both, and both being enigmatical. They differ rather in extent than in 
essence; the parable being a proverb expanded and carried into detail, and being 
necessarily figurative, which the proverb is not; though the range of the proverb js wider, 
since the parable expands only one particular case of a proverb. (See Trench, Notes on 
the Parables. Introd.) 

3. A sower(6 o7reipwr} Rev., the sower. Generic, as representing a class. 

To sow (rod omreipel). “According to Jewish authorities, there was twofold sowing, as 
the seed was either cast by the hand or by means of cattle. In the latter case, a sack with 
holes was filled with corn and laid on the back of the animal, so that, as it moved onward, 


_ the seed was thickly scattered” (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus ). 


4. By the wayside. Dean Stanley, approaching the plain of Gennesareth, says: “‘A slight 
recess in the hillside, close upon the plain, disclosed at once, in detail and with a 
conjunction which I remember nowhere else in Palestine, every feature of the great 
parable. There was the undulating cornfield descending to the water’s edge. There was the 
trodden pathway running through the midst of it, with no fence or hedge to prevent the 
seed from falling here and there on either side of it or upon it; itself hard with the 


_ constant tramp of horse and mule and human feet. There was the ‘good’ rich soil which 


distinguishes the whole of that plain and its neighborhood from the bare hills elsewhere 
descending into the lake, and which, where there is no interruption, produces one vast 
mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of the hillside protruding here and there 
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through the cornfields, as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. There were the large 
bushes of thorn — the nabk, that kind of which tradition says that the crown of thorns 
was woven — springing up, like the fruit-trees of the more inland parts, in the very midst 
of the waving wheat” ( Sinai and Palestine ). 

5. Stony places. Not ground covered with loose stones, but a hard, rocky surface, 
covered with a thin layer of soil. 

7. Sprang up. The seed, therefore, fell, not among standing thorns, but among those 
beneath the surface, ready to spring up. 

Trench ( Parables ) cites a striking parallel from Ovid, describing the obstacles to the 
growth of the grain: 


“Now the too ardent sun, now furious showers, 

With baleful stars and bitter winds combine 

The crop to ravage; while the greedy fowl 

Snatch the strown seeds; and grass with stubborn roots, 

And thorn and darnel plague the ripening grain.” 
Metamorphoses, v., 486. 

8. A hundred-fold. Mentioned as something extraordinary. Compare Gen. 26:12. 
Herodotus (1, 93) says of Babylonia, “In grain it is so fruitful as to yield commonly 
two-hundred-fold; and when the production is the greatest, even three-hundred-fold.” 

11. Mysteries (uuoripua). From'#v@, to close or shut. In classical Greek, applied to 
certain religious celebrations to which persons were admitted by formal initiation, and 
the precise character of which is unknown. Some suppose them to have been revelations 
of religious secrets; others of secret politico-religious doctrines; others, again, scenic 
representations of mythical legends. In this latter sense the term was used in the Middle 
Ages of miracle-plays — rude dramas representing scenes from scripture and from the 
apocryphal gospels. Such plays are still enacted among the Basque mountaineers. (See 
Vincent, In the Shadow of the Pyrenees.). 


A mystery does not denote an unknowable thing, but one which is withdrawn from 
knowledge or manifestation, and which cannot be Known without special manifestation 


of it. Hence appropriate to the things of the kingdom of heaven, which could be known 
only by revelation. Paul (Philip. 4:12) says, “J am instructed (wenwnuar) both to be full 
and to be hungry,” etc. But Rev. gives more correctly the force of instructed, by 
rendering J have learned the secret: the verb being pvée, (from the same root as 
var p.a,) to initiate into the mysteries. 

14. Is fulfilled (avardnpodrar). Rather of something in progress: is being fulfilled or in 
process of fulfilment. 

15. Is waxed gross (€raytv9n) Lit., was made fat. Wyc., enfatted. 

Are dull of hearing (rots dolv Bapéws #Kovcay): Lit., They heard heavily with their 
ears. 

They have closed (€kdupvoav), kata, down. vw, to close, asin KvoTHpia above. Our 
idiom shuts up the eyes. The Greek shuts them down. The Hebrew, in Isa. 6:10, is 
besmear. This insensibility is described as a punishment. Compare Isa. 29:10; 44:18; in 
both of which the closing of the eyes is described as a jugment of God. Sealing up the 
eyes was an oriental punishment. Cheyne ( Isaiah ) cites the case of a son of the Great 
Mogul, who had his eyes sealed up three years by his father as a punishment. Dante 
picutres the envious, on the second cornice of Purgatory, with their eyes sewed up: 


“For all their lids an iron wire transpierces, 
And sews them up, as to a sparhawk wild 
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Is done, because it will not quiet stay.” 


Purg., xiii., 70-72. 


Be converted (emeotpéroow). Rev., turn again; ‘émi, to or toward otpédw, to turn; 
with the idea of their turning from ther evil toward God. 

19. When any one heareth. The rendering would be made even more graphic by 
preserving the continuous force of the present tense, as exhibiting action in progress, and 
the simultaneousness of Satan’s work with that of the gospel instructor. “While any one 
is hearing, the evil one is coming and snatching away, just as wile birds do not wait for the 
sower to be out of the way, but are at work while he is sowing.” 

He which received seed (6 orrapets). Lit., and much better, Rev., He that was sown; 
identifying the seed of the figure with the man signified. 

21. Dureth for a while (mpdcKaupds éotw \ Rev., endureth. Lit., is temporary; thus 
bringing out the quality of the hearer. He is a creature of circumstances, changing as they 
change. Wyc., is temporal, with explanation, lasteth but a little time. 

For (8e). Rev. better, and, for the following clause does not give a reason for the 
temporariness, but adds something to the description of the hearer. 

Tribulation (Atpews). ‘IrBa, to press or squeeze. Tribulation is perhaps as accurate a 
rendering as is possible, being derived from tribulum, the threshing-roller of the Romans. 
In both the idea of pressure is dominant, though ;9\zyr1s_ does not convey the idea of 
separation (as of corn from husk) which is implied in tribulatio. Trench cites, in 
illustration of \SAApus, pressure, the provision of the old English law, by which those 
who wilfully refused to plead had heavy weights placed on their breasts, and so were 
pressed and crushed to death ( Synonyms of the New Testament ). 

23. Understandeth(ovmets). See on 11:25, prudent. The three evangelists give three 
characteristics of the good hearer. Matthew, he understandeth the word; Mark, he 
receiveth it; Luke, he keepeth it. 

24. Put he forth (mrapéSyxev)| But this would be rather the translation of 7 popadnroo, from 
which ‘7pé@Anua, a problem, is derived, while the word here used means rather to set 
before or offer. Often used of meals, to serve up. Hence, better, Rev., set he before them. 
See on Luke 9:16. 

25. Sowed (eméorretper). The preposition eri, upon, indicates ae over what was 
previously sown. Rev., “sowed also.”’ 

33. Leaven (vpn). Wyc., sour dough, as German Sauerteig. From ke, to boil or seethe, 
as in fermentation. The English Jeaven is from the Latin levare, to raise, and appears in 
the French Jevain. 

35. I will utter (épevfopat). The verb, in which the sound corresponds to the sense 
(ereuxomai), means originally to belch, to disgorge. Homer uses it of the sea surging 
against the shore , Iliad, xvii, 265). Pindar of the eruption of Aetna ( Pyth., i, 40). 
There seems to lie in the word a sense of full, impassioned utterance, as of a prophet. 

From the foundation (dé xataBonrjs)-‘It is assumed by’ the Psalmist (Ps. 78:2) that 
there was a hidden meaning in God’s ancient dealings with his people. A typical, 
archetypical, and prefigurative element ran through the whole. The history of the dealings 
is one long Old Testament parable. Things long kept secret, and that were hidden indeed 
in the depths of the divine mind from before the foundation of the world, were involved 
in these dealings. And hence the evangelist wisely sees, in the parabolic teaching of our 
Lord, a real culmination of the older parabolic teaching of the Psalmist. The culmination 
was divinely intended, and hence the expression that it might be fulfilled” (Morison on 
Matthew). 
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43. Shine forth (ékAdpapovcw), The compound verb with é«, forth, is designedly used — 
to express a dissipating of darkness which has hidden: a bursting into light. The righteous 
shall shine forth as the sun from behind a cloud. The mixture of evil with good in the 
world obscures the good, and veils the true glory of righteous character. Compare Dan. 
12:3: 

47. Net (cayyv7). See on Matt. 4:18. The only occurrence of the word in the New 
Testament. A long draw-net, the ends of which are carried out and drawn together. 
Through the transcription of the word into the Latin sagena comes seine. From the fact 
of its making a great sweep, the Greeks formed a verb from it, caynvévw, to surround 
and take with a drag-net. Thus Herodotus (3, 149) says: “The Persians netted Samos.” 
And again (vi., 31), “Whenever they become masters of an island, the barbarians, in every 
single instance, netted the inhabitants. Now, the mode in which they practise this netting 
is the following: Men join hands, so as to form a line across from the north coast to the 
south, and then march through the island from end to end, and hunt out the 
inhabitants.” Compare Isa. 19:8: “Those who spréad nets on the face of the waters shall 
languish.”” Also, Hab. 1:15-17, where the Chaldaean conquests are described under this — 
figure. 

ie of every kind. Compare the graphic passage in Homer ( Odyssey, xxii., — 
384-389) of the slain suitors in the halls of Ulysses. . 


“He saw that all had fallen in blood and dust, 
Many as fishes on the shelving beach, 

Drawn from the hoary deep by those who tend 
The nets with myriad meshes. Poured abroad 
Upon the sand, while panting to return 

To the salt sea, they lie till the hot sun 

Takes their life from them.” 


48. Sat down. Implying deliberation in the assortment. 

S2Which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven. Instructed paSnrev9els. Rev., who _ 
hath been made a disciple to the kingdom, etc. The kingdom of heaven is personified. The 
disciples of Christ are disciples of that kingdom of which he is the representative. | 

Which (8orts) The pronoun marks the householder as belonging to a class and exhibiting 
the characteristic of the class: a householder — one of those who bring forth, etc. 

Bringeth forth {€xBdAxeu). Lit., flingeth forth. See on 12:35. Indicating his zeal in 
communicating instruction and the fulness out of which he speaks. 


CHAPTER 14. 


1. Tetrarch. A ruler of a fourth part. Archelaus had obtained two-fourths of his father’s 
dominions, and Antipas (this Herod) and Philip each one-fourth. 

The fame(axonv) Better as Rev., report. Lit., hearing. 

3. Put him in prison(év dvraKh améJero). Lit., “put him away or aside” (4778). This 
prison was the fortress of Machaerus on the east side of the Dead Sea, almost on a line 
with Bethlehem, above the gorge which divided the Mountains of Abarim from the range 
of Pisgah. Perched on an isolated cliff at the end of a narrow ridge, encompassed with 
ravines, was the citadel. At the other end of this ridge Herod built a great wall, with 
towers two hundred feet high at the corners; and within this inclosure, a magnificent 
palace, with colonnades, baths, cisterns, arsenals — every provision, in short, for luxury 
and for defence against siege. The windows commanded a wide and grand prospect, 
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including the Dead Sea, the course of the Jordan, and Jerusalem. In the detached citadel, 
probably in one of the underground dungeons, remains of which may still be seen, was 
the prison of John. “We return through what we regard as the ruins of the magnificent 
castle-palace of Herod, to the highest and strongest part of the defences — the eastern 
keep or the citadel, on the steep slope, one hundred and fifty yards up. The foundations 
of the walls all around, to the height of a yard or two above the ground, are still standing. 
As we clamber over them to examine the interior, we notice how small this keep is: 
exactly one hundred yards in diameter. There are scarcely any remains of it left. A well of 
great depth, and a deep, cemented cistern, with the vaulting of the roof still complete, 
and — of most terrible interest to us — two dungeons, one of them deep down, its sides 
scarcely broken in, ‘with small holes still visible in the masonry where staples of wood 
and iron had once been fixed!’ As we look down into its hot darkness, we shudder in 
realizing that this terrible keep had, for nigh ten months, been the prison of that son of 
the free wilderness, the bold herald of the coming kingdom, the humble, earnest, 
self-denying John the Baptist” (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus ). 

6. Birthday (yevecioss). Though some explain it as the anniversary of Herod’s accession. 
The custom of celebrating birthdays by festivities was not approved by the strict Jews; 
but it is claimed that the Herodian princes adopted the custom. The Roman satirist, 
Persius, alludes to a festival known as “Herod’s Day,” and pictures a banquet on that 
occasion. 

“But when 
Comes Herod’s day, and on the steaming panes 
The ranged lamps, festooned with violets, pour 
The unctuous cloud, while the broad tunny-tail 
Sprawled o’er the red dish swims, and snowy jars 
Swell with the wine.” 
Sat. v., 180-183. 

Before (év T® Heo. )Rev., in the midst. Wyc., leaped in the middle, 

7. He promised (dpordsyncer. )Lit., confessed; conveying the idea of acknowledging the 
obligation of his oath. Salome had degraded herself to perform the part of an almeh or 
common dancer, and could claim her reward. 

8. Being before instructed (mpoBiBacSeica).Wyc., monestid, with warned in expla- 
nation. Both wrong. Rev., rightly, being put forward. Compare Acts 19:33, where the 
right meaning is, they pushed Alexander forward out of the crowd; and not as A.V., drew 
out. The correct rendering slightly relieves Salome of the charge of wanton cruelty, and 
throws it wholly upon Herodias. 

Here (a8e). She demandes it on the spot, before Herod should have had time to reflect 
and relent; the more so, as she knew his respect for John (compare was sorry, ver. 9). The 
circumstances seem to point to Machaerus itself as the scene of the banquet; so that the 
deed could be quickly done, and the head of the Baptist delivered while the feast was still 
in progress. 

In a charger (ér' mlvaxt).. The Revisers cannot be defended in their retention of this 
thoroughly obsolete word. A charge is originally a burden; and a charger something 
loaded. Hence, a dish. Wye., dish. Tynd., platter. 

9. The oath’s sake (Sua rods dpxous). But the A.V. puts the apostrophe in the wrong 
place. The word is plural, and the Rev. rightly renders for the sake of his oaths. It is 
implied that Herod in his mad excitement had confirmed his promise with repeated oaths. 

11. To the damsel(r@ xopac ie), Diminutive, the little girl. Luther gives magdlein, little 
maid. 

13. On foot (ref). Rev., by land in margin, which is better; for the contrast is between 
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Jesus’ journey by ship and that ofthe multitude by land. 

15. Desert (€pnp.os). In the Greek order standing first as emphatic. The dominant 
thought of the disciples is remoteness from supplies of food. The first meaning of the 
word is solitary; from which develops the idea of void, bereft, barren. 

Both meanings may well be included here. Note the two points of emphasis. The 
disciples say, Barren is the place. Christ answers, No need have they to go away. 

Give (Sore). The disciples had said, “Send them away to buy for themselves.’ Christ 
replies, Give ye. | 

19. Brake. As the Jewish loaves were thin cakes, a thumb’s breadth in thickness, and 
more easily broken than cut. 

20. Were filled (éyoprdéc4ncav). See on Matt. 5:6. 

Baskets (xopivous), Wyc., coffins, a transcription of the Greek word. Juvenal, the Roman 
satirist, describes the grove of Numa, near the Capenian gate of Rome, as being “let out 
to the Jews, whose furniture is a basket (cophinus) and some hay” (for a bed), Sat., iii. 
14. These were small hand-baskets, specially provided for the Jews to carry levitically 
clean food while travelling in Samaria or other heathen districts. The word for basket 
used in relating the feeding of the four thousand (Matt. 15:37) is ozrupés, a large 
provision-basket or hamper, of the kind used for letting Paul down over the wall at 
Damascus (Acts 9:25). In Matt. 16:9,10, Christ, in alluding to the two miracles, observes 
the distinctive term in each narrative; using xoivous in the case of the five thousand, and 
omupisas. in the other. Burgon ( Letters from Rome ) gives a drawing of a wicker 
basket used by the masons in the cathedral at Sorrento, and called coffano. He adds, 
“Who can doubt that the basket of the gospel narrative was of the shape here represented, 
and that the denomination of this basket exclusively has lingered in a Greek colony, 
where the Jews (who once carried the cophinus as a personal equipment) formerly lived 
in great numbers?” 

22. Constrained. implying the disciples’ reluctance to leave him behind. 

24. Tossed (Bacavifouevov) Rev., better, distressed. See on Matt. 4:24. 

26. A spirit (pavtacwa). Of which our word phantasm is a transcription. Rev., rather 
stiffly, apparition. Wyc., phantom. 

29. To go to(eardety pos} But some of the best texts read xal %A3ev mpds,and went 
toward. 

30. He was afraid. “Although,” says Bengel, “‘a fisherman and a good swimmer” (John 
21:7). 

32. Ceased (éxdracey). A beautiful word. Lit., grew weary; sank away like one who is 
weary. 

36. Were made perfectly whole(8ueceInoav)The preposition Sid; through or thorough, 
indicates complete restoration. 

The Rev. omits perfectly, because whole, in itself, implies completeness. 


CHAPTER 15. 


1. Transgress (wapaBaivovow) Lit., to step on one side, 

2. Wash not their hands. Washing before meals was alone regarded as a commandment; 
washing after meals only asa duty. By and by the more rigorous actually washed between 
the courses, although this was declared to be purely voluntary. The distinctive designation 
for washing after meals was the lifting of the hands; while for washing before meat a term 
was used which meant, literally, to rub. If “holy,” ice., sacrificial food was to be partaken 
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of, a complete immersion of the hands, and not a mere “uplifting” was prescribed. As the 
purifications were so frequent, and care had to be taken that the water had not been used 
for other purposes, or something fallen into it that might discolor or defile it, large vessels 
or jars were generally kept for the purpose (see John 2:6). It was the practice to draw 
water out of these with a kind of ladle or bucket — very often of glass — which must hold 
at least one and a half egg-shells (compare draw out now, John 2:8). The water was 
poured on both hands, which must be free of anything covering them, such as gravel, 
mortar, etc. The hands were lifted up so as to make the water run to the wrist, in order to 
insure that the whole hand was washed, and that the water polluted by the hand did not 
again run down the fingers. Similarly, each hand was rubbed with the other (the fist), 
provided the hand that rubbed had been affused; otherwise, the rubbing might be done 
against the head, or even against a wall. But there was one point on which special stress 
was laid. In the “first affusion,” which was all that originally was required when the 
hands were not levitically “defiled,” the water had to run down to the wrist. If the water 
remained short of the wrist, the hands were not clean. See on Mark 7:3 (Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus ). 

3. Also (xai). The significance of this little word must not be overlooked. Christ admits 
that the disciples had transgressed a human injunction, but adds, “Ye also transgress, and 
in a much greater way.” “Whether the disciples transgress or not, you are the greatest 
transgressors” (Bengel). The one question is met with the other in the same style. Luther 
says, “He places one wedge against the other, and therewith drives the first back.” 

4. Die the death (Savat@ teXeuTtdtw). The Hebrew idiom is, he shall certainly be 
executed. The Greek is, lit., let hina come to his end by death. 

S. It is a gift (Sdpov). Rev., given to God. The picture is that of a churlish son evading 
the duty of assisting his needy parents by uttering the formula, Corban, it is a gift to God. 
“Whatever that may be by which you might be helped by me, is not mine to give. It is 
vowed to God.” The man, however, was not bound in that case to give his gift to the 
temple-treasury, while he was bound not to help his parent; because the phrase did not 
necessarily dedicate the gift to the temple. By a quibble it was regarded as something like 
Corban, as if it were laid on the altar and put entirely out of reach. It was expressly stated 
that such a vow was binding, even if what was vowed involved a breach of the law. 

6. Have made of none effect (nxup@care).\Rev., made void; a, not, xdpos, authority. 
Ye have deprived it of its authority. 

7. Well(Karers). Admirably. 

8. Is far (amréyes) Lit., holds off from me. 

19. Out of the heart. Compare Plato. “For all good and evil, whether in the body or in 
human nature, originates, as he declared, in the soul, and overflows from thence, as from 
the head into the eyes; and therefore, if the head and body are to be well, you must begin 
by curing the soul. That is the first thing” (_ Charmides, 157). 

Thoughts (Svaroyic pol). Lit., reasonings (compare Mark 9:33, Rev.), or disputings 
(Philip. 2:14), like the captious questioning of the Pharisees about washing hands. 

21. Coasts (uépn). Lit., and better, as Rev., parts. 

22. Out of the same coasts (a6 tév dptwv éxeivwv)- Lit., as Rev., from those borders; 
i.e., she crossed from Phoenicia into Galilee. 

Cried (éxpavryacev). With a loud, importunate cry: from behind. Compare after, ver 23. 

Me. Making her daughter’s misery her own. 

Grievously vexed with a devil (xaxds Saoviterar): Lit., is badly demonized. Sir J. 
Cheke, very evil deviled. 

23. Send her away. With her request granted; for, as Bengel exquisitely remarks, “Thus 
Christ was accustomed to send away.” 
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26. Children’s (ray réxvor). Bengel observes that while Christ spoke severely to the 
Jews, he spoke honorably of them to those without. Compare John 4:22. 

Dogs (xvvapious).. Diminutive: little dogs. In ver 27, Wyc. renders the little whelps, and 
Tynd., in both verses, whelps. The picture is of a family meal, with the pet house-dogs 
running round the table. 

Their masters. The children are the masters of the little dogs. Compare Mark 7:28, “the 
children’s crumbs.” 

30. Cast them down (éppurpav). Very graphic. Lit., flung them down; not carelessly, 
but in haste, because so many were coming on the same errand. 

32. I will not\od $é\w). The A.V. might easily be mistaken for the simple future of the 
verb send. But two verbs are used: the verb J will expressing Jesus’ feeling or disposition. 
The Greek order is, and to send them away fasting I am not willing. Therefore Rev. is 
better: J would not. 

Faint (éxrAv 3 dow. Lit., be unstrung or relaxed. 

34. Little fishes (?y908.a). Diminutive. The disciples make their provision seem as small 
as possible. In ver. 36 the diminutive is not used. 

35. On the ground (ém\ riv yhv). Compare Mark 8:6. On the occasion of feeding the » 
five thousand, the multitude sat down on the grass (€mi tods yoptous), Matt. 14:19. It 
was then the month of flowers. Compare Mark 6:39, the green grass, and John 6:10, | 
much grass. On the present occasion, several weeks later, the grass would be burnt up, so 
that they would sit on the ground. 

Gave thanks. According to the Jewish ordiance, the head of the house was to speak the 
blessing only if he himself shared in the meal; yet if they who sat down to it were not 
merely guests, but his children or his household, then he might speak it, even if he himself 
did not partake. 

37. Baskets (aavupiéas). See on Matt. 14:20. 


CHAPTER 16. 


2. Fair weather (cddia). Colloquial. Looking at the evening sky, a man says to his | 
neighbor, “Fine weather:” and in the morning (ver. 3), “Storm to-day” (o7jpepov yeruov). 

3. Lowering (cruyvdtov). The verb means to have a gloomy look. Dr. Morison 
compares the Scotch gloaming or glooming. Cranmer, the sky is glooming red. The word 
used only here and at Mark 10:22, of the young ruler, turning from Christ with his face 
overshadowed with gloom. A.V., Hie was sad. Rev., his countenance fell. 

9,10. Note the accurate employment of the two words for basket. See on 19:20. 

15. Thou art the Christ. Compare on 1:1. Note the emphatic and definite force of the 
article in Peter’s confession, and also the emphatic position of the pronoun (od, ¢how) 
“Thou art the anointed, the Son of the God, the living.” 

17. Blessed (waxdptos). See on ch. 5:3. 

18. Thou art Peter(ovd et Iérpos).. Christ responds to Peter’s emphatic thou with 

another, equally emphatic. Peter says, “Thou art the Christ.” Christ replies, “Thou art 
Peter.”’ Ilérpos. (Peter) is used as a proper name, but without losing its meaning as a 
common noun. The name was bestowed on Simon at his first interview with Jesus (John 
1:42) under the form of its Aramaic equivalent, Cephas. In this passage attention is 
called, not to the giving of the name, but to its meaning. In classical Greek the word 
means a piece of rock, as in Homer, of Ajax throwing a stone at Hector Jliad, vii., 270), or 
of Patroclus grasping and hiding in his hand a jagged stone (Iliad, xvi., 734). 
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On this rock (én) .TavTn TH wétpa). The word is feminine, and means a rock, as 
distinguished from a stone or a fragment of rock (srérpos, above). Used of a ledge of 
rocks or a rocky peak. In Homer (Odyssey, ix., 243), the rocK(mrérprv) which 
Polyphemus places at the door of his cavern, is a mass which two-and-twenty wagons 
could not remove; and the rock which he hurled at the retreating ships of Ulysses, created 
by its fall a wave in the sea which drove the ships back toward the land (Odyssey, ix 
484). The word refers neither to Christ asa rock, distinguished from Simon, a stone, nor 
to Peter’s confession, but to Peter himself, in a sense defined by his previous confession, 
and as enlightened by the “rather in Heaven.” 

The reference of rérpa to Christ is forced and unnatural. The obvious reference of the 
word is to Peter. The emphatic this naturally refers to the nearest antecedent; and 
besides, the metaphor is thus weakened, since Christ appears here, not as the foundation, 
but as the architect: “On this rock will I build.” Again, Christ is the great foundation, the 
“chief corner-stone,” but the New Testament writers recognize no impropriety in 
applying to the members of Christ’s church certain terms which are applied to him. For 
instance, Peter himself (1 Pet. 2:4), calls Christ a living stone, and in ver 5, addresses the 
church as living stones. In Rev. 21:14, the names of the twelve apostles appear in the 
twelve foundation-stones of the heavenly city; and in Eph. 2:20, it is said, “Ye are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets (i.e., laid by the apostles and prophets), 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 

Equally untenable is the explanation which refers qérpa to Simon’s confession. Both 
the play upon the words and the natural reading of the passage are against it, and besides, 
it does not conform to the fact, since the church is built, not on confessions, but on 
confessors — living men. 

“The word zérpa,” says Edersheim, “was used in the same sense in Rabbinic language. 
According to the Rabbins, when God was about to build his world, he could not rear it 
on the generation of Enos, nor on that of the flood, who brought destruction upon the 
world; but when he beheld that Abraham would arise in the future, he said: ‘Behold, I 
have found a rock to build on it, and to found the world,’ whence, also, Abraham is 
called a rock, as it is said: ‘Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn.’ The parallel between 
Abraham and Peter might be carried even further. If, from a misunderstanding of the 
Lord’s promise to Peter, later Christian legend represented the apostle as sitting at the 
gate of heaven, Jewish legend represents Abraham as sitting at the gate of Gehenna, so as 
to prevent all who had the seal of circumcision from falling into its abyss” ( Life and 
Times of Jesus ). 

The reference to Simon himself is confined by the actual relation of Peter to the early 
church, to the Jewish portion of which he was a foundation-stone. See Acts, 1:15; 
2:14,37; 3:12; 4:8; 5:15,29; 9:34,40; 10:25,26; Gal. 1:18. 

Church(éxkdnatav), €k,out, Karéo, to call or summon. This is the first occurence of this 
word in the New Testament. Originally an assembly of citizens, regularly summoned. So 
in New Testament, Acts 19:39. The Septuagint uses the word for the congregation of 
Israel, either as summoned for a definite purpose (1 Kings 8:65), or for the community of 
Israel collectively, regarded as a congregation (Gen. 28:3), where assembly is given for 
multitude in margin. In New Testament, of the congregation of Israel (Acts 7:38); but for 
this there is more commonly employed cvvaywy7, of which synagogue is a transcription; 
-cuv, together dye, to bring (Acts 13:43). In Christ’s words to Peter the word €xxAnola 
acquires special emphasis from the opposition implied in it to the synagogue. The 
Christian community in the midst of Israel would be designated as eKKANT IA, without 
being confounded with the cvvasywry7, the Jewish community. See Acts 5:11; 8:1; 12:1; 
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14:23,27, etc. Nevertheless cvvarywyy is applied to a Christian assembly in James 2:2, 
while érrecuvaywyn (gathering or assembling together) is found in 2 Thess. 2:1; Heb. 
10:25. Both in Hebrew and in New Testament usage éxxAnola implies more than a 
collective or national unity; rather a community based on a special religious idea and — 
established in a special way. In the New Testament the term is used also in the narrower 
sense of a single church, or a church confined to a particular place. So of the church in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilla (Rom. 16:5); the church at Corinth, the churches in 
Judea, the church at Jerusalem, etc. 

Gates of hell (ikaw aéov). Rev., Hades. Hades was originally the name of the god who 
presided over the realm of the dead — Pluto or Dis. Hence the phrase, house of Hades. It 
is derived from dd not, and Sein, to see; and signifies, therefore the invisible land, the 
realm of shadow. It is the place to which all who depart this life descend, without 
reference to their moral character. 

By this word the Septuagint translated the Hebrew Sheol, which has a similar general _ 
meaning. The classical Hades embraced both good and bad men, though divided into 
Elysium, in the abode of the virtuous, and Tartarus, the abode of the wicked. In these . 
particulars it corresponds substantially with Sheol; both the godly and the wicked being — 
represented as gathered into the latter. See Gen. 42:38; Ps. 9:17; 139:8; Isa. 14:9; 57:2: 
Ezek. 32:27; Hos. 13:14. Hades and Sheol were alike conceived as a definite place, lower | 
than the world. The passage of both good and bad into it was regarded as a descent. The 
Hebrew conception is that of a place of darkness; a cheerless home of a dull, joyless, 
shadowly life. See Ps. 6:5; 94:17; 115:17; 88:5,6,10; Job 10:21 ;3:17-19; 14:10,11; Eccl. 
9:5. Vagueness is its characteristic. In this the Hebrew’s faith appears bare in contrast 
with that of the Greek and Roman. The pagan poets gave the popular mind definite 
pictures of Tartarus and Elsium; of Styx and Acheron; of happy plains where dead heroes 
held high discourse, and of black abysses where offenders underwent strange and 
ingenious tortures. 3 

There was, indeed, this difference between the Hebrew and the Pagan conceptions; that 
to the Pagan, Hades was the final home of its tenants, while Sheol was a temporary — 
condition. Hence the patriarchs are described (Heb. 11:16) as looking for a better, — 
heavenly country; and the martyrs as enduring in hope of “a better resurrection,” | 
Prophecy declared that the dead should arise and sing, when Sheol itself should. be 
destroyed and its inmates brought forth, some to everlasting life and others to shame and — 
contempt (Isa. 26:19; Hos. 13:14; Dan. 12:2). Paul represents this promise as made to _ 
the fathers by God, and as the hope of his countrymen (Acts 26:7). God was the God of 
the dead as well as of the living; present in the dark chambers of Sheol as well as in 
heaven (Ps. 139:8; 16:10). This is the underlying thought of that most touching and 
pathetic utterance of Job (14:13-15), in which he breathes the wish that God would hide 
him with loving care in Hades, as a place of temporary concealment, where he will wait 
patiently, standing like a sentinel at his post, awaiting the divine voice calling him to a_ 
new and happier life. This, too, is the thought of the familiar and much-disputed passage, 
Job 19:23-27. His Redeemer, vindicator, avenger, shall arise after he shall have passed 
through the shadowy realm of Sheol. “A judgment in Hades, in which the judge will show 
himself his friend, in which all the tangled skein of his life will be unravelled by wise and 
kindly hands, and the insoluble problem of his strange and self-contradicting experience 
will at last be solved — this is what Job still looks for on that happy day when he shall see 
God for himself, and find his Goel (vindicator) in that Almighty Deliverer” (Cox, 

Commentary on the Book of Job ). 

In the New Testament, Hades is the realm of the dead. It cannot be successfully 
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maintained that it is, in particular, the place for sinners (so Cremer, Biblico-Theological 
Lexicon ). The words about Capernaum (Matt. 11:23), which it is surprising to find 
Cremer citing in support of this position, are merely a rhetorical expression of a fall from 
the height of earthly glory to the deepest degradation, and have no more bearing upon 
the moral character of Hades than the words of Zophar (Job 11:7,8) about the perfection 
of the Almighty. “Jr is high as heaven — deeper than Sheol.” Hades is indeed coupled 
with Death (Rev. 1:18; 6:8; 20:13,14), but the association is natural, and indeed 
inevitable, apart from all moral distinctions. Death would naturally be followed by Hades 
in any case. In Rev. 20:13,14, the general judgment is predicted, and not only Death and 
Hades, but the sea give up their dead, and only those who are not written in the book of 
life are cast into the lake of fire (ver. 15). The rich man was in Hades (Luke 16:23), and 
in torments, but Lazarus was also in Hades, “ti Abrahani’s bosom.’’ The details of this 
story “evidently represent the views current at the time among the Jews. According to 
them, the Garden of Eden and the Tree of Life were the abode of the blessed... ,, We 
read that the righteous in Eden see the wicked in Gehenna and rejoice; and similarly, that 
the wicked in Gehenna see the righteous sitting beatified in Eden, and their souls are 
troubled (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus ). Christ also was in Hades (Acts 
2:27,31). Moreover, the word yéevya, hell (see on Matt. 5:22), is specially used to denote 
the place of future punishment. 

Hades, then, in the New Testament, is a broad and general conception, with an idea of 
locality bound up with it. It is the condition following death, which is blessed or the 
contrary, according to the moral character of the dead, and is therefore divided into 
different realms, represented by Paradise or Abrahai’s bosom, and Gehenna. 

The expression Gates of Hades is an orientalism for the court, throne, power, and 
dignity of the infernal kingdom. Hades is contemplated as a mighty city, with formidable, 
frowning portals. Some expositors introduce also the idea of the councils of the Satanic 
powers. with reference to the Eastern custom of holding such deliberations in the gates of 
cities. Compare the expression Sublime Porte, applied to the Ottoman court. The idea of 
a building is maintained in both members of the comparison. The kingdom or city of 
Hades confronts and assaults the church which Christ will build upon the rock. See Job 
38:17; Ps. 9:13; 107:18; Isa. 38:10. 

19. Keys (xdetSas} The similitude corresponding to build. The church or kingdom is 
conceived as a house, of which Peter is to be the steward, bearing the keys. “Even as he 
had been the first to utter the confession of the church, so was he also privileged to be 
the first to open its hitherto closed gates to the Gentiles, when God made choice of him, 
that, through his mouth, the Gentiles should first hear the words of the Gospel, and at his 
bidding first be baptized” (Edersheim, Life and Time of Jesus ). 

Bind — loose (S;ons—Avons). In a sense common among the Jews, of forbidding or 
allowing. No other terms were in more constant use in Rabbinic canon-law than those of 
binding and loosing. They represented the legislative and judicial powers of the Rabbinic 
office. These powers Christ now transferred, and that not in their pretension, but in their 
reality, to his apostles; the first, here, to Peter, as their representative, the second, after 
his resurrection, to the church (John 20:23, Edersheim). “This legislative authority 
conferred upon Peter can only wear an offensive aspect when it is conceived of as 
possessing an arbitrary character, and as being in no way determined by the ethical 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and when it is regarded as being of an absolute nature, as 
independent of any connection with the rest of the apostles. Since the power of binding 
and loosing, which is here conferred upon Peter, is ascribed (Matt. 18:18) to the apostles 
generally, the power conferred upon the former is set in its proper light, and shown to be 
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of necessity a power of a collegiate nature, so that Peter is not to be regarded as . 
exclusively endowed with it, eithey in whole or in part, but is simply to be looked upon as 
first among his equals” (Meyer on Matt. 16:19; 18:18). 

21. From that time began (a6 tore jp£aro) He had not shown it to them before. 

Must (Sez). It was necessary in fulfilment of the divine purpose. See Matt. 26:54; Heb. 
8:3;Luke 24:26. 

Suffer. This first announcement mentions his passion and death generally; the second 
(17:22,23), adds his betrayal into the hands of sinners; the third (20:17-19), at length 
expresses his stripes, cross, etc. 

Elders and chief priests and scribes. A circumstantial way of designating the Sanhedrim, 
or supreme council of the Jewish nation. 

22. Took (mpoodaepevos). Not, took him by the hand, but took him apart to speak 
with him privately. Meyer renders, correctly, after he had taken him to himself. “As if,” 
says Bengel, “by a right of his own. He acted with greater familiarity after the token of 
acknowledgment had been given. Jesus, however, reduces him to his level.” 

Began. For Jesus did not suffer him to continue. 

Be if far from thee (ideas oot.). Rev., in margin, God have mercy on thee. In classical 
usage, of the gods as propitious, gracious toward men, in consideration of their prayers | 
and sacrifices. The meaning here is, may God be gracious to thee. \ 

Shall not be (ob yum otras). The double negative is very forcible: “Shall in no case be.” 
Rey. renders it by never. 

23. Turned (otpadgeis). Not toward Peter, but away from him. 

Get thee behind me. See 4:10. 

Offence (axdvdarov). Rév., better, stumbling-block. See on 5:29. Not, thou art 
offensive, but thou art in my way. Dr. Morison, “Thou art not, as before, a noble block, 
lying in its right position as a massive foundation-stone. On the contrary, thou art like a 
stone quite out ot its proper place, and lying right across the road in which I must go — 
lying as a stone of stumbling.” 

Savourest not (ov dpoveis). Rev., better, mindest not. Thy thoughts and intents are not 
of God, but of men. Savourest follows the Vulgate sapis, from sapere, which means Ist, 
to have a taste or flavor of: 2d, to have sense or discernment. Hence used here as the 
rendering of ¢povetv, to be minded. Thus Wyc., 1 Cor. 13:11, “When I was achildI sav- — 
oured (€¢po vour)as a child.”’ The idea is, strictly, to partake of the quality or nature of. 

26. Gain — lose (kepSjon—nutw94). Note that both words are in the past (aorist) 
tense: if he may have gained or lost. The Lord looks back to the details of each life as the 
factors of the final sum of gain or loss. For Jose, Rev. gives forfeit. The verb in the active 
voice means to cause loss or damage. Often in the classics, of fining or mulcting ina sum 
of money. Compare 2 Cor. 7:9. | 

Soul (yruynv). Rev., life, with soul in margin. This will be specially considered in the | 
discussion of the psychological terms in the Epistles. | 

In exchange (avTddNaypya).Lit., as an exchange. 


CHAPTER 17. 


1. Taketh (rrapadapBéaver), Rev. gives the force of the preposition apd, taketh with _ 
him. 

Apart (kav? (S{ay). Not said of the mountain, as isolated, but of the disciples; so that 
they might be alone with him. Compare Mark 9:2, apart by themselves (car? 
idiay povous |it., apart alone). ; 

2. He was transfigured (Herewoppa9n), Hera, denoting change or transfer, and Hopdy, 
form. This latter word denotes the form regarded as the distinctive nature and character 
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of the object, and is distinguished from oyfwa, the changeable, outward fashion: in a 

man, for instance, his gestures, clothes, words, acts. The .op¢7}. partakes of the essence of 
a thing; the oy‘ua is an accident which may change, leaying the form unaffected. 
Compare Mark 16:12; Christ “appeared in oes form” (wopdy) and 1 Cor. 7:31: “the 
fashion (cyfjua) of the world passeth away.” The distinction passes into the verbs 
compounded with these two nouns. Thus, Rom. 12:2, “Be not conformed to this world,” 
is H) TvexnuaTiferSe ; i.e., be not fashioned according to the fleeting fashion of this 
world. So Rev., fashioned. See, also, 2 Cor. 11:13,14,15, where the changes described are 
changes in outward semblance. False apostles appeared in the outward fashion of apostles 
of Christ; Satan takes on the outward appearance of an angel. All these changes are in the 
accidents of the life, and do not touch its inner, essential quality. On the other hand, a 
change in the inner life is described as a change of op¢y, never of cya. Hence, Rom. 
12:2, “Be ye transformed (werapoppodade); the change taking place by the renewing of 
the mind. Compare Rom. 8:29; 2 Cor. 3:18; Philip. 3:21; and see, further, on Philip. 
BOs). 

Why, then, it may be asked, is a compound of popdy employed in this description of 
the transfigured Saviour, since the change described is a change in his outward 
appearance? It may be answered, because a compound of ox7a, expressing merely a 
change in the aspect of Christ’s person and garments, would not express the deeper truth 
of the case, which is, that the visible change gets its real character and meaning from that 
which is essential in our Lord — his divine nature. 

A foreshadowing or prophecy of his true form — his distinctive character — comes out in 
his transfiguration. He passes over into a form identified, so far as revealed, with the divine 
quality of his being, and prophetic of his revelation “as he is” (1 John 3:2), in the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world was (John 17:5). In truth, there is a deep 
and pregnant hint in the use of this word, which easily escapes observation, and which 
defies accurate definition. The profound and overwhelming impression upon the three 
disciples was due to something besides the shining of Christ’s face and garments, and the 
presence of Moses and Elijah; and was deeper and subtler than the effect of all these 
combined. There was a fact and a power in that vision which mere radiance and the 
appearance of the dead patriarchs could not wholly convey: a revelation of Deity 
breaking out in that glorified face and form, which appealed to something deeper than 
sense, and confirmed the words from heaven: This is my beloved Son. 

The same truth is illustrated in the use of jopd7, in Mark 16:12, where it is said that 
Jesus appeared in a different form (év érépa wopdf) after his resurrection. The accidents 
of figure, face, pierced hands and feet, were the same; but an indefinable change had 
passed upon him, the characteristic of which was that it prefigured his passing into the 
condition peculiar and appropriate to his essential spiritual and divine being. 

4. Let us make (rroujowpev). But the best texts read, aroujow, I will make, which is 
more characteristic of Peter. He would erect the booths himself. 

Three tabernacles (axnvas). Tents or booths, out of the brushwood lying near. Peter 
realized that it was night, and was for preparing shelters into which the heavenly visitants 
might retire after their interview. 

9. Vision(6paua).The spectacle. 

11. Cometh. Elijah cometh first. An abstract statement expressing the fact that Elijah’s 
coming precedes in time the coming of the Messiah. It is a point of Jewish chronology; 
just as a teacher of history might say to his pupils, “The Saxons and Danes precede the 
Normans in England.” Elijah had already come in the person of John the Baptist. 

15. Is lunatic (cednudterar). Rev., epileptic. The A.V. preserves the etymology of the 
word (c€A7v7, the moon), but lunatic conveys to us the idea of demented; while the Rev. 
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epileptic gives the true character pf the disease, yet does not tell us the fact contained in 
the Greek word, that epilepsy was supposed to be affected by the changes of the moon. 
See on Matt. 4:24. 

17. Perverse (Seotpappévn}. Wyc., wayward. Tynd., crooked; Sid, throughout; 
oTpédw, to twist. Warped. 

20. Unbelief (amvoriav). But the better reading is éAvyo muorlay, ittleness of faith. 
Hence Rev., Because of your little faith. 

24. They that received tribute-money (oi ta Sidpayya XauBavovres). Rev., They 
that received the half-shekel. Every male Israelite of age, including proselytes and 
manumitted Jews, was expected to pay annually for the temple-service a half-shekel or 
didrachm, about thirty-five cents. This must be paid in the ancient money of Israel, the 
regular half-shekel of the treasury; and the money-changers, therefore, were in demand to 
change the current into the temple coin, which they did at a rate of discount fixed by 
law, between four and five cents on every half-shekel. The annual revenue to the 
money-changers from this source has been estimated at nearly forty-five thousand dollars; 
a very large sum in a country where a laborer received less than twenty cents for a day’s 
work, and where the good Samaritan left about thirty-three cents at the inn for the 
keeping of the wounded man. Jesus attacked a very powerful interest when he overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers. 

25. Yes (va/). Indicating that Jesus had paid the tax on former occasions. 

Prevented (rpoép3acev), Rev:, rather awkwardly, but following Tynd., Spake first to 
him. Prevent, in its older sense, to anticipate, get before, was a correct translation. 
Compare Shakspeare: 


“So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery.” Hamlet, ii., 1. 


Out of this grew the secondary meaning, to hinder. By getting before another, one 
hinders him from accomplishing his purpose. This meaning has supplanted the other. 
Wyc. renders came before him. The meaning is that Jesus did not wait for Peter to tell 
him of the demand of the collectors. He anticipated him in speaking about it. 

Custom or tribute (TéXn 7) Kivoov), Rev. gives toll for custom. Toll is duty upon goods; 
tribute, tax upon individuals. Kivcos, tribute, is merely a transcription of the Latin 
census, which means, first, a registration with a view to taxation, and then the tax itself. 

Strangers (adXotpiwv). Not foreigners, but others than those of their own families; 
their subjects. In other words, Does a king tax his own children or his subjects? 

27. Hook (ayxiotpov). The only mention in the New Testament of fishing with a 
hook. A single fish is wanted. 

A piece of money (crarfpa). The A.V. is very inadequate, because Christ names a 
definite sum, the stater,which is a literal transcription of the Greek word, and represents 
two didrachmas, or a shekel. Hence Rev., a shekel. 


CHAPTER 18. 


1. The Rey. inserts then after who, thus restoring the Greek Gpa,. which the A.V. 
overlooks. Who then? Who, as things stand. Since one of our number has been doubly 
honored in being called “the rock,” and in being appointed to take part in a special 
miracle, who then is greatest? 

3. Be converted ( otpapire). The word converted has acquired a conventional religious 
sense which is fundamentally truthful, but the essential quality of which will be more 
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apparent if we render literally, as Rev.except ye turn. The picture is that of turning round 
in a road and facing the other way. 

Shall not enter (ov un eioédX.Inre)} But the double negative is very forcible, and is given 
in Rey. in nowise. So far from being greatest in the kingdom of heaven, ye shall not so 
much as enter. 

4. As this little child. Not, as this little child humbles himself, but, shall make himself 
humble as this little child is lowly; shall willingly become by spiritual process what the 
child is by nature. 

S. In my name ‘él ré évéuari pov) Lit., upon my name; on the ground of, or on 
account of; for my sake. 

6. A millstone (ptros éviKds)- Two kinds of millstones were in use; the one turned by 
hand, the other, and larger, by an ass (dvos). Here Jesus says an ass-millstone; or, as Rev., 
a great millstone; Wyc., millstone of asses. 

12. Leave upon the mountains. The text here is disputed. Both A.V. and Rev. follow a 
text which reads: “Doth he not, leaving the ninety and nine, go into the mountains?” 
Rather join /eave with on the mountains, and read, “Will he not leave the ninety and nine 
upon (él, scattered over) the mountains, and go,” etc. This also corresponds with 
agnoet, leaving, letting out, or letting loose. 

13. /f so be(éav yévntat) If it should so come to pass. God’s grace is not irresistible. 

14. The will of your Father (SéAnua éurrpooSev Tod TaTpos par). Though some read 
my Father (wov; Lit., There is not a will before your (my) Father. So Wyc., It is not will 
before your Father. Meyer paraphrases, There is not before the face of God any 
determination having as its object that one of these, etc. 

15.Go (irraye) Do not wait for him to come to you. 

Tell him his fault (€eyEov) Revy., shew him. The verb means, first, to fest, try, search 
out; therefore, to cross-examine with a view of convincing or refuting; thence to rebuke 
or chide. The Rev. shew is better than tell, which implies merely naming the fault; whereas 
the injunction is, go and prove to him how he has erred. Wyc., reprove, with snub as 
explanation. 

16. In the mouth (émt oroparos). Better Rev., “at the mouth,” or on the testimony of. 

19. Shall agree (cuppwrvyicovew). From ovv, together, and povny sound or voice. 
Transcribed in our word symphony. It has so far lost its distinctive character as a concord 
of voices as to be used for agreement in the deeper and more inward sense. 

Concerning anything that they shall ask(mept travrosmpdyparos ob éav aitiswvrat). 
The literal rendering is, if any thing, stronger: Everything, whatever it be, for which they 
may have asked. Wyc., Shail consent of everything whatever they shall ask. Tynd., Shall 
agree in any manner thing whatsoever they shall desire. The word qrpayya.thing, is used 
like the Latin res; a matter, affair, business, with the meaning at bottom of something to 
be done, since it is cognate to the verb 7pdo 70, ,to do. Shall be done, however, is 
."evijTez at, it shall come to pass. 

20. In my name (eis To éwov dvopa), Lit., “into my name.” When two or three are 
drawn together into Christ as the common centre their desire and faith. 

22. Seventy times seven (éBSounnovtaxts énrd)s It was a settled rule of Rabbinism that 
forgiveness should not be extended more than three times. Even so, the practice was 
terribly different. The Talmud relates, without blame, the conduct of a rabbi who would 
not forgive a very small slight of his dignity, though asked by the offender for thirteen 
successive years, and that on the day of atonement; the reason being that the offended 
rabbi had learned by a dream that his offending brother would attain the highest dignity; 
whereupon he feigned himself irreconcilable, to force the other to migrate from Palestine 
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to Babylon, where, unenvied by him, he might occupy the chief place (Edersheim). It . 
must, therefore, have seemed to Peter a stretch of charity to extend forgiveness from 
three to seven times. Christ is not specifying a number of times greater than the limit of 
seven. He means that there is to be vo limit. ‘Forgiveness is qualitative, not quantitative.” 

23. A certain king (av9per@ Bacwr«)Lit., a man, a king. The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a human king. 

Take account of his servants (suvdpat NOyov peta Tav S0VAwy adtod) The rendering 
of the A.V. is loose and inadequate, and might be taken to mean fo reckon the number of 
his servants. The verb cuvapaz is compounded of ovv, with, and aipw,. to take up, and 
means literally to take up together, i.e., cast up, as an account. The A.V. also overlooks 
the force of weTa,. with. Therefore, Rev., better, make a reckoning with his servants, 

24. Which owed him (dpethérns). Lit., a debtor of ten thousand talents. 

Ten thousand talents. An enormous sum; about twelve millions of dollars. 

25. To be sold. According to the law of Moses: Ex. 22:3; Lev. 25:39 47. 

28. Found. Either went in search of him, as he himself had been sought out by his lord, 
or came upon him accidentally in the street. 

A hundred pence (éxatov Snvdpta). Less than a millionth part of his own debt. 

Took him by the throat (abrov émvvyev).Lit., throttled. Wyc., strangled. Compare were 
choked, Mark 5:13. Creditors often dragged their debtors before the judge, as the Roman 
law allowed them to do, holding them by the throat. Thus Livy (iv., 53), relates how, a 
difficulty having arisen between the consul Valerius and one Menenius, the tribunes put 
an end to the contest, and the consul ordered into prison (collum torsisset, twisted the 
neck) the few who appealed. And Cicero (Pro Cluentio, 21: “Lead him to the 
judgment-seat with twisted neck (Collo obtorto).” Compare Cicero, In C. Verrem, iv., 10. 

What thou owest (el tu oetdess). Lit., If thou owest anything. Not that the creditor is 
uncertain about the fact of the debt, though some uncertainty about the exact amount 
may be implied. This would agree with found, in the sense of coming upon accidentally. 
Compare Matt. 13:44. He came suddenly upon him and recognized him as a debtor, 
though not certain as to the amount of his debt. Meyer remarks, “The if is simply the 
expression of a pitiless logic. If thou owest anything (as thou dost) pay!” The word pay 

(azo8os) is emphatic in position. 

29. Besought (mapexanet), The imperfect has the force of earnestly besought. 

30. Went (a7rehJov) Lit. went away: dragging the other with him to judgment. 

31. Told (8seraé¢noav) More than merely narrated. The verb is from 8:d, throughout, 
and cagéw. to explain. They explained the circumstances throughout. 

Their Lord (r@ Kupiy éavtav). Lit., “their own Lord,” as befitted their position, anda 
mark of their confidence in him. 

34. To the tormentors (Bacavorais). Livy pictures an old centurion complaining that 
he was taken by his creditor, not into servitude, but to a workhouse and torture, and 
showing his back scarred with fresh wounds (2, 23). 


CHAPTER 19, 


1. Coasts (Spta). Better Rev., borders; though it is easy to see how thetranslationcoasts 
arose, coast being derived from the Latin costa, a side, and hence a border generally, 
though now applied to the sea-side only. 

3. Tempting. See on Matt. 6:13. 

For every cause. The temptation turned upon the dispute dividing the two great 
Rabbinical schools, the one of which (that of Hillel) held that a man might divorce his 
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wife for any reason which rendered her distasteful to him; and the other (that of 
Shammia) that divorce was allowable only in case of unchastity. The querists would be 
anxious to know which side Jesus expoused. 

S. Shall cleave (kodrnIjoerar). Lit., shall be glued. 

Shall be one flesh (écovrat eis cdpxa play). Lit., “into one flesh;” Wyc., two in one 
flesh. 

6. What (6). Not those. Christ is contemplating, not the individuals, but the unity which 
God cemented; and so Wyc., that thing that God enjoined; i.e., knit together. The aorist 
tense (denoting the occurrence of an event at some past time, considered as a momentary 
act) seems to refer to the original ordinance of God at the creation (ver. 4). 

7. Writing (Bi8iov) Rey., bill. The word is a diminutive of BiBXos. which originally 
means the inner bark of the papyrus, used for writing, then a book or roll of this bark; 
hence a paper, bill. 

8. Because of (ap0s). Rev., for: having regard to. 

It was not so (od yéyovev ows) The A.V. is commonly understood to mean, it was not 
so in the beginning. But that is not Christ’s meaning. The verb is in the perfect tense 
(denoting the continuance of past action or its results down to the present). He means: 
Notwithstanding Moses’ permission, the case has not been so from the beginning until 
now. The original ordinance has never been abrogated nor superseded, but continues in 
force. 

9. Except for fornication (ui) émt Topveia). Lit., not on account of fornication. 

10. The case (@iTia) Not the relation of the man to his wife, nor the circumstances, the 
state of the case.’ Aitia. refers to cause (ver. 3), and the meaning is, if the matter stands 
thus with reference to the cause, which the man must have for putting away his wife. 

14. Suffer (adhere)Lit., leave alone. Compare Mark 14:6; 15:36; Luke 13:8. Sir J. Cheke: 
Let these children alone. 

17. Why callest thou me good?(ri we réyers ayaSov But the true reading is, 
tl we épwras trepl tod ayaSod. Why askest thou me concerning the good? 

There is none good but one, that is God (ovdeis ayatos ei, un els 6 Ocds). But the 
reading is els éatlv 6 drya96s, One there is who is good. The saying of Christ appears 
especially appropriate in the light of the Rabbinic apothegm, “There is nothing else that 
is good but the law.” 

24. Camel — through a needle’s eye (kdymrov Sid tpdmnuatos padidos). See on 
Mark 10:25; Luke 18:25. Compare the Jewish proverb, that a man did not even in his 
dreams see an elephant pass through the eye of a needle. The reason why the camel was 
susbstituted for the elephant was because the proverb was from the Babylonian Talmud, 
and in Babylon the elephant was common, while in Palestine it was unknown. The Koran 
has the same figure: “The impious shall find the gates of heaven shut; nor shall he enter 
there till a camel shall pass through the eye of a needle.” Bochart, in his history of the 
animals of scripture, cites a Talmudic passage: “‘A needle’s eye is not too narrow for two 
friends, nor is the world wide enough for two enemies.” The allusion is not to be 
explained by reference to a narrow gate called a needle’s eye. 

26. This (rovro). Not the salvation of rich men, but salvation in general. It is in answer 
to the question, who can be saved? Man cannot save himself nor his fellow. God only can 
save him. 

27. We. Emphatic, in contrast with the young ruler. 

28. Have followed. “Peter had said together the words we have left, we have followed. 
Jesus replies to them separately; for the latter was peculiar to the apostles, the former 
common to them with others” (Bengel). 
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In the regeneration. The final restitution of all things. To be construed with ye shall sit. 

Shall sit (xaSion). Or shall have taken his seat, which brings out more vividly the solemn 
inauguration of Christ’s judgment. 

29. Every one (1Gs). Compare 2 Tim. 4:8, “to all them that love his appearing.” “Not 
only apostles, nor ought Peter to have inquired only concerning them” (Bengel). The 
promise hitherto restricted to the apostles now becomes general. 

A hundred-fold (éxatovrarAaciova). But many very high authorities read 
grodraTrAaciova manifold. So Rev. in margin. Compare Mark 10:30, where there is 
added “houses and brethren,” etc. Also the Arabic proverb: “Purchase the next world 
with this; so shalt thou win both.” 


CHAPTER 20. 


1. For (yép). Explaining and confirming 19:30. 

Early in the morning(&ua mpwi)Along with the dawn. “Here ( at Hamadan, in Persia), 
we observed every morning, before the sun rose, that a numerous band of peasants were 
collected, with spades in their hands, waiting to be hired for the day to work in the 
surrounding fields. This custom struck me as a most happy illustration of our Saviour’s 
parable, particularly when, passing by the same place late in the day, we found others 
standing idle, and remembered his words, ‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?’ as most 
applicable to their situation; for on putting the very same question to them, they 
answered us, ‘Because no man hath hired us.’ ” (Morier, Second Journey through 
Persia, cited by Trench, Parables. ) 

2. For a penny (x Syvapiov). A denarius, the chief silver coin of the Romans at this 
time, and of the value of about seventeen cents. We must remember to reckon according 
to the rate of wages in that day. A denarius was regarded as good pay for a day’s work. It 
‘was the pay of a Roman soldier in Christ’s time. In almost every case where the word 
occurs in the New Testament it is connected with the idea of a liberal or large amount. 
Compare Matt. 18:28; Mark 6:37; Luke 7:41; John 12:5. 

For a penny is, literally, out of or on the strength of a penny; the payment being that on 
the strength of which the agreement was made. The agreement arose out of the demand 
on the one hand and the promise on the other. 

10. Every man a penny (16 ava Snvdpuor). Lit., the sum amounting in each case to a 
penny, or a penny apiece. Avd. is distributive. Wyc., each one by himself a penny. 

12. Heat (kxatowva): Rev., the scorching heat. The word is from Ka‘, to burn. It refers 
to the dry, scorching heat borne by the east wind. Compare Job 27:21; Hos. 13:15. The 
wind blows from the Arabian desert, parching, dry, exciting the blood, and causing 
restlessness and sleeplessness. It seldom brings storms, but when it does, they are doubly 
destructive. During harvest the corn cannot be winnowed if the east wind blows, for it 
would carry away both chaff and corn. In Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. 41:6) the ears are 
blasted by it: Jonah’s gourd is withered by it (Jon. 4:8), and the vine in Ezekiel’s parable 
of the Babylonian captivity is blighted by it (Ezek. 17:10). 

13. One. Representing the whole body. 

Friend (€tatpe). Lit., companion, comrade. 

14. Take (dpor). Lit., as Rev., take up, as if the money had been laid down for him ona 
table or counter. 

I will give (3é\w Sodvar). But, as in other cases in the A.V., this may be mistaken for 
the simple future of the verb; whereas there are two verbs. Therefore, Rev., rightly, /t is 
my will to give. See on Matt. 15:32. 
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21. Grant (ize). Lit., speak; ie., with authority. Compare “command these stones,” 
Matt. 4:3; “bid you,’’ Matt. 23:3 Rev., command. 

26. Will be great (9éay elvat). See on ver. 14. Rev. would be. 

Minister (8udxovos). Servant, ver 27 (SodX0s): AodXos, perhaps from déw, to bind, is the 
bondman, representing the permanent relation of servitude. Ardxovoss. probably from 
the same root as $s@xa, to pursue, represents a servant, not in his relation, but in his 
activity. The term covers both slaves and hired servants. The attendants at the feast at 
Cana (John 2:5) are called Sudxovoe. In the epistles Sudxovos is oftenused specifically for a 
minister of the Gospel (1 Cor. 3:5; 2 Cor. 3:6; Eph. 3:7). The word deacon is, moreover, 
almost a transcription of it (Philip. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:8, 12). It is applied to Phoebe (Rom. 
16:1). 

28.A ransom for many. Compare Sophocles, Oed. Col., 488. 


“For one soul working in the strength of love 
Is mightier than ten thousand to atone.” 


30. That Jesus passed by (6tt’Inoobs twrapdéye). The St+ is equivalent to quotation 
marks. They heard the crowd cry Jesus is passing! 


CHAPTER 21. 


1. Bethphage. House of figs. 

2. A colt with her. The Lord does not separate the colt from its dam. 

3. The Lord (6 «tpws). From «ipos,supreme power, authority. Hence xdpsosone having 
authority, lord, owner, ruler. In classical Greek, used of the gods, and in inscriptions 
applied to different gods, as Hermes, Zeus, etc.; also of the head of the family, who is 
lord («vptos’ of the wife and children (1 Sam. 1:8, Sept.); while to the slaves he is 
Bearérns. In the Pauline writings, however, the master of slaves is called both Seo7rorns 
(1 Tim. 6:1,2; Tit. 2:9; 1 Pet. 2:18), and «v¥puos. (Eph. 6:9; Col. 4:1). 

In the Septuagint it is used by Sarah of her husband (Gen. 18:12; compare 1 Pet. 3:6). 
Joseph is called Jord of the country (Gen. 42:33), and is addressed by his brethren as my 
lord-(42:10). It is applied to God (Gen. 18:27; Ex. 4:10). In the New Testament it is a 
name for God (Matt. 1:20,22,24; 2:15; Acts 11:16; 12:11,17; Rev. 1:8). As applied to 
Christ, it does not express his divine nature and power. These are indicated by some 
accompanying word or phrase, as my God (John 20:28); of all (Acts 10:36); to the glory 
of God the Father (Philip. 2:11); of glory (1 Cor. 2:8); so that, as a title of Christ, Lord is 
used in the sense ot Master or Ruler, or in address, Sir (Matt. 22:43,45; Luke 2:11; 6:46; 
John 13:13,14; 1 Cor. 8:6).‘O xvpvos; the Lord, is used of Christ by Matthew only once 
(21:3) until after the resurrection (28:6). In the other gospels and in the Acts it occurs 
far oftener. Nevertheless, in the progress of Christian thought in the New Testament, the 
meaning develops toward a specific designation of the divine Saviour, as may be seen in 
the phrases Jesus Christ our Lord, Our Lord Jesus Christ, Our Lord, Jesus our Lord. 

5. Daughter of Sion. Jerusalem. Compare daughter of Babylon for the city of Babylon 
(Ps. 137:8; Isa. 47:1); daughter of Tyre for the city or people of Tyre (Ps. 45:12); 
daughter of my people (Isa. 22:4). 

Sitting (émuBeBnxes). Lit., having gone upon, or mounted. Rev., riding. 

Foal of an ass(viov trotvytov).Lit., son of a beast-of-burden. SPocivons from i760, 
beneath, Svyés,. a yoke. Wyc., son of a beast-under-yoke. The phrase emphasizes the 
humble state of Jesus. He is mounted, not on a stately charger with embroidered and 
jewelled housings, nor even on an ass for the saddle, the Eastern ass being often of great 
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beauty and spirit, and in demarfd for this purpose. He rides on a common beast-of- 
burden, furnished with the every-day garments of his disciples. 

Garments (iudr1a).Outer garments. See on Matt. 5:40., 

7. Set him thereon. But the preferable reading is €7rexd-‘Sicev, he took his seat upon. 

A very great multitude (6 mdetatos byXos). The A.V. is wrong. The reference is not to 
the size, but to the proportionate part of the multitude which followed him. Hence Rev., 
correctly, The most part of the multitude. 

Their garments (€avt@yv). Lit., “their own garments.” The disciples spread their 
garments on the beasts; the multitude strewed their own garments in the way. Dr. Edward 
Robinson, cited by Dr. Morison, speaking of the inhabitants of Bethlehem who had 
participated in the rebellion of 1834, says: “At that time, when some of the inhabitants 
were already imprisoned, and all were in deep distress. Mr. Farrar, then English consul at 
Damascus, was on a visit to Jerusalem, and had rode out with Mr. Nicolayson to 
Solomon’s Pools. On their return, as they rose the ascent to enter Bethlehem, hundreds of 
people, male and female, met them, imploring the consul to interfere in their behalf, and 
afford them his protection; and all at once, by a sort of simultaneous movement, they 
spread their garments in the way before the horses.” 

The variation of tenses is not preserved in the English versions. Spread their garments, 
aorist tense, denoting one definite act. Cut down, spread in the way, imperfects, denoting 
continued action. As Jesus advanced, they kept cutting branches and spreading them, and 
the multitude kept crying. 

9. Hosanna. O save! 

10. Was moved (éceicSn), Moved is hardly strong enough. It is shaken as by an 
earthquake. Rev., stirred. As Morison happily observes, “a profounder ground-swell of 
feeling.” 

12. The money-changers (KoANUBictav). FromxéAXvBos,the rate of exchange. These 
changers sat in the temple, in the court of the Gentiles, to change the foreign coins of 
pilgrims into the shekel of the sanctuary for payment of the annual tribute. See on Matt. 
17:24. 

13. Thieves (AnoTav). Rev., correctly, robbers. See on Matt. 26:55; Luke 10:30. 

16. Say (Aéyoucw).The Rev. is more graphic, are saying. While the songs and shouts are 
rising, the priests turn angrily to Christ with the question, “Hearest thou what these are 
saying?” 

Thou hast perfected (katnptlow), The same word as at Matt. 4:21, where it is used of 
adjusting or mending nets. Its secondary meaning is to furnish completely, equip; hence 
to perfect. Thou hast provided the perfection of praise. The quotation from Ps. 8:2, 
follows the Septuagint, and not the Hebrew, which is “Thou hast founded strength.” 

19. A fig-tree (svxhv piv). Lit., one single fig-tree. Rev., in margin. 

Presently (trapaypiua). Presently, in popular speech, has acquired something of-a 
future force. I will do such a thing presently means, I will do it, not immediately, but 
soon. The rendering here was correct in the older English sense of instantly. So constantly 
in Shakspeare: 


“Prospero. Go, bring the rabble, 
O’er whom I gave thee pow’r, here, to this place. 
Ariel. Presently? 
Pros. Ay, with a twink. 
Ar. Before you can say ‘come,’ and ‘go,’ 
And breathe twice; and cry ‘so so; 
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Each one tripping on his toe 
Will be here.” Tempest, iv., 1. 


Compare ver. 20. “How did the fig-tree immediately wither away?” Rev. 

29. Repented (wetawednJels).This is a different word from that in Matt. 3:2; 4:17; 
HeTavoeire, repent ye. Though it is fairly claimed that the word here implies all that is 
implied in the other word, the New Testament writers evidently recognize a distinction, 
since the noun which corresponds to the verb in this passage (weTapéAeva) is not used at 
all in the New Testament, and the verb itself only five times; and, in every case except the 
two in this passage (see ver. 32), with a meaning quite foreign to repentance in the 
ordinary gospel sense. Thus it is used of Judas, when he brought back __ the thirty pieces 
(Matt. 27:3); of Paul’s not regretting his Jetter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 7:8); and of 
God (Heb. 7:21). On the other hand, et7»éw, repent, used by John and Jesus in their 
summons to repentance (Matt. 3:2; 4:17), occurs thirty-four times, and the noun 
petdvota, repentance (Matt. 3:8,11), twenty-four times, and in every case with reference 
to that change of heart and-life wrought by the Spirit of God, to which remission of sins 
and salvation are promised. It is not impossible, therefore, that the word in this passage 
may have been intended to carry a different shade of meaning, now lost to us, 
Merapérouat, as its etymology indicates (werd, after, and édAw, to be an object of 
care), implies and after-care, as contrasted with the change of mind denoted by peTavota 
Not sorrow for moral obliquity and sin against God, but annoyance at the consequences 
of an act or course of acts, and chagrin at not having known better. “It may be simply 
what our fathers were wont to call hadiwist (had-I-wist, or known better, I should have 
acted otherwise)” (Trench). Merayédeva refers chiefly to single acts; zerdvova denotes 
the repentance which affects the whole life. Hence the latter is often found in the 
imperative: Repent ye (Matt. 3:2; 4:17; Acts. 2:38; 3:19); the former never. Paul’s 
recognition of: the distinction (2 Cor. 7:10) is noteworthy. “Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance (“erdvotay) unto salvation,” a salvation or repentance “which bringeth_no 
on thinking of it afterwards” (awetauédntov). There is no occasion for one ever to 
think better of either his repentance or the salvation in which it issued. 

33. Hedged it round about {fpayyov aire repiéInxev), Rev., more literally, set a 
hedge about it; possibly of the thorny wild aloe, common in the East. 

Digged a wine-press (dpvEev Anvov).. InIsa. 5:1,2, which this parable at once recalls, 
the Hebrew word rendered by the Septuagint and here digged, is hewed out, i.e., from the 
solid rock. ‘“‘Aboye the road on our left are the outlines of a winefat, one of the most 
complete and best preserved in the country. Here is the upper basin where the grapes 
were trodden and pressed. A narrow channel cut in the rock conveyed the juice into the 
lower basin, where it was allowed to settle; from there it was drawn off into a third and 
smaller basin. There is no mistaking the purpose for which those basins were excavated in 
the solid rock” (Thomson, Land and Book ) 

‘A tower (arvpyov).For watchmen. Stanley ( Sinai and Palestine ) describes the ruins of 
vineyards in Judea as enclosures of loose stones, with the square gray tower at the corner 
of each. Allusions to these watching-places, temporary and permanent, are frequent in 
Scripture. Thus, “a booth in a vineyard” (Isa. 1:8). “The earth moveth to and fro like a 
hammock” (so Cheyne on Isa.; A.V., cottage; Rev., hut), a vineyard-watchman’s deserted 
hammock tossed to and fro by the storm (Isa. 24:20). So Job speaks of a booth which 
the keeper of a vineyard runneth up (27:18), a hut made of sticks and hung with mats, 
erected only for the harvest season on the field or vineyard, for the watchman who 
spreads his rude bed upon its high platform, and mounts guard against the robber and the 
beast. In Spain, where, especially in the South, the Orient has left its mark, not only upon 
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architecture but also upon agricultural implements and methods, Archbishop Trench says 
that he has observed similar temporary structures erected for watchmen in the vineyards. 
The tower alluded to in this passage would seem to have been of a more permanent 
character (see Stanley above), and some have thought that it was intended not only for 
watching, but as a storehouse for the wine and a lodging for the workmen. 

Let it out (é&édero). “There were three modes of dealing with land. According to one of 
these, the laborers employed received a certain portion of the fruits, say a third or a 
fourth of the produce. The other two modes were, either that the tenant paid a 
money-rent to the proprietor, or else that he agreed to give the owner a definite amount 
of the produce, whether the harvest had been good or bad. Such leases were given by the 
year or for life; sometimes the lease was even hereditary, passing from father to son. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that it is the latter kind of lease which is referred to in the 
parable: the lessees being bound to give the owner a certain amount of fruits in their 
season” (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus ). Compare ver. 34, and Mark 12:2, “that 
he might receive of the fruits” (a@70 Tv KapT Ov). 

37. They will reverence (€vtpamrjcovtat). The verb literally means to turn toward; 
hence to give heed to, pay respect to. 

41. He will miserably destroy those wicked men (kaxods Kaxas 3 dmonéo €t avTous). 
There is a play upon the words which the A.V. misses and the Rev. preserves by rendering 
“miserably destroy those miserable men.” So the Rheims version: The naughty men will 
he bring to naught.” Tynd., “He will evil destroy those evil persons.” The order of the 
Greek words is also striking: Miserable men, miserably he will destroy them. 

Which (otrwes). The compound Greek pronouns marks the character of the new 
husbandmen more distinctly than the simple which; husbandmen of such a character that, 
or belonging to that class of honest men who will give him his due. 

44. Shall be broken (svvSraadjoera'\The verb is stronger: broken to pieces; so Rev. 

Grind him to powder (M«pjcet adtov): But the A.V. misses the picture in the word, 
which is that of the winnowing-fan that separates the grain from the chaff. Literally it is, 
will winnow him. Rev., scatter him as dust. 


CHAPTER 22. 


2. Made a marriage (éroinoev yduovs).But the phrase refers to the marriage-feast, rather 
than to the marriage-ceremony. In Esther 9:22, the word is used of feasting without any 
reference to a marriage. Rev., @ marriage-feast. 

3. To call them that were bidden (KaXécat rods keKX-uevous)-Perhaps an unconscious 
play on the words, lost in both A.V. and Rev., to call the called. This was according to 
the Oriental custom of sending a messenger, after the invitations have been issued, to 
notify the invited guests that the entertainment is prepared. Thus Esther invites Haman to 
a banquet on the morrow, and, at the actual time, the chamberlain comes to bring him to 
the feast (Esth. 5:8; 6:14). 

4. Dinner (aptcrov). Not the ‘Principal meal of the day, but a noon-breakfast; luncheon. 

Fatlings (ovTteTa). From aitos, corm, grain, or food generally. Properly animals 
especially fed up or fatted for a feast. 

5. Made light of it (4“eXjoavtes)Not in the sense of jeering. They simply gave it no 
heed. 

His farm (i8vov aypov). Rev., his own farm; bringing out the contrast between his selfish 
interest and the respect due to his king. Compare 2 Chron. 30:10. 

7. Armies(otpatevpara)Not in our grand sense of armies, but troops, soldiers. Compare 
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Luke 23:11, where the word is rendered men of war; Rev., soldiers. 

9. Highways (8teEd8ous) Literally, the word means a way out through; passage, outlet, 
thoroughfare. The idea of crossings grows out of thé junction of the smaller cross-ways 
with the trunk roads. 

10. Was furnished(éwAjoSn The Greek is stronger; was filled: so Rev. 

11. To see (Sedcac$ar).Rev., somewhat stiffly, behold; but the idea is correct, as the 
verb denotes careful seeing. looking intently, inspection. See on Matt. 11:7. 

12. Not having (um éxwv) It is hardly possible to convey the subtle sense of the negative 
particle (7) to the English reader. A different word for not (0v«) is used in the preceding 
verse, expressing an outward, objective fact which attracted the king’s notice. The man 
had not (ovx) a wedding garment. When the king addresses the guest, he is thinking not 
so much of the outward token of disrespect, as of the guest’s mental attitude toward the 
proprieties of the occasion. It is as if he had said, “What were you thinking of, where was 
your respect for me and for my guests, when you allowed yourself to come hither not 
(v7) having the proper garment, as you knew you ought to have?” It implies, as Dr. 
Morison observes, that the man was conscious of the omission when he entered, and was 
intentionally guilty of the neglect. This distinction between the two negative particles 
rests on the law of the Greek language, according to which ov and its compounds stand 
where something is to be denied as a matter of fact, and #7 and its compounds when 
something is to be denied as a matter of thought. 

He was speechless (€ipub9n).Lit., he was muzzled or gagged. It is used of muzzling the 
ox (1 Tim. 5:18), and is addressed by Christ to the demon (Mark 1:25), and to the raging 
sea (Mark 4:39). Peter uses it of putting the ignorant and foolish to silence (1 Pet. 2:15). 

The outer darkness. See on Matt. 8:12. 

15. Entangle (rayWevowowy).From'sayés,ia trap or snare Better, therefore, Rev., ensnare. 

19. Tribute-money (vomicua Tov Knvoov) Lit., the current coin of tribute, which was 
paid not in Jewish but in Roman money. See on ch. 17:25, tribute. 

A penny. See on Matt. 20:2. 

20. Image and superscription (eikav Kah emuypagm).. Images on coins were not approved 
by the Jews. Out of respect to this prejudice none of the earlier Herods had his own 
image impressed on them. Herod Agrippa I., who murdered James and imprisoned Peter, 
introduced the practice. The coin shown to Christ must either have been struck in Rome, 
or else was one of the Tetrarch Philip, who was the first to introduce the image of Caesar 
on strictly Jewish coins. 

24. Shall marry (érvyapBpevtce:). From yau8pés; a word used in classical Greek to 
denote any one connected by marriage: a brother-in-law, father-in-law, even a bride- 
groom. The word is appropriate here because it refers to marriage between marriage- 
relatives. ; 

34. Put to silence (€bijswcev). There is a kind of grim humor in the use of this word: he 
had muzzled the Sadducees. Compare ver, 12. 

36. Which is the great commandment (rola EVTOAN [E- *yGdn): The A.V. and Rev. 
alike miss the point of this question, which is: which kind of command is great in the 
law? That is, what kind of a commandment must it be to constitute it a great one? Not, 
which commandment is greatest as compared with the others? The scribes declared that 
there were 248 affirmative precepts, as many as the members of the human body; and 
365 negative precepts, as many as the days in the year; the total being 613, the number of 
letters in the Decalogue. Of these they called some light and some heavy. Some thought 
that the law about the fringes on the garments was the greatest; some that the omission of 
washings was as bad as homicide; some that the third commandment was the greatest. It 
was in view of this kind of distinction that the scribe asked the question; not as desiring a 
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declaration as to which commandment was greatest, but as wanting to know the principle 
upon which a commandment was to be regarded as a great commandment. 

38. The great and first. With the definite article. 

39. A second. The article omitted. So Rev. 


CHAPTER 23. 


2. Moses’ seat (xa9éSoas) Or chair, as Wyc., in allusion to the practice of teachers 
sitting. F 

5. To be seen (mpos 76 Yea-Hjvar). See 6:1, where the same word occurs. The scribes 
and Pharisees deport themselves with a view to being contemplated as actors in a theatre; 
so that men may fix their gaze upon them admiringly. 

Phylacteries — Borders of their garments (duxaxtnpra— kpao7reda). Phylacteries, 
called by the Rabbis tephillin, prayer-fillets, were worn on the left arm, toward the heart, 
and on the forehead. They were capsules containing on parchment these four passages of 
Scripture: Ex. 13:1-10; 13:11-16; Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21. That for the head was to consist 
of a box with four compartments, each containing a slip of parchment inscribed with one 
of the four passages. Each of these slips was to be tied up with well-washed hair from a 
calf’s tail; lest, if tied with wool or thread, any fungoid growth should ever pollute them. 
The phylactery of the arm was to contain a single slip, with the same four passages 
written in four columns of seven lines each. The black leather straps by which they were 

fastened were wound seven times round the arm and three times round the hand. They 
were reverenced by. the Rabbis as highly as the scriptures, and, like them, might be 
rescued from the flames on a Sabbath. They profanely imagined that God wore the 
tephillin. 

The Greek word transcribed phylacteries in our versions is from puvAdoow, to watch or 
guard. It means originally a guarded post, a fort; then, generally, a safeguard or 
preservative, and therefore an amulet. Sir J. Cheke renders guards. They were treated as 
such by the Rabbis. It is said, for instance, that the courtiers of a certain king, intending 
to kill a Rabbi, were deterred by seeing that the straps of his phylacteries shone like 
bands of fire. It was also said that they prevented all hostile demons from injuring any 
Israelite. See on Matt. 9:20, for borders, 

6. The uppermost rooms (mpwToKc tav). Rev., more correctly, the chief place, the 
foremost couch or uppermost place on the divan. 

7. Rabbi. My master. In addressing Jesus 8u5dcKaros (teacher) answers to Rabbi. 
Compare John 1:39; Luke 2:46. 

9. Father (3atépa). Aimed at those who courted the title Abba, or Father. Compare the 
title Papa — Pope. 

10. Masters (KaSnyntat).Lit., leaders. 

13. Hypocrites (imoxpetat). From ‘roxpiyw. to separate gradually; so of separating 
the truth from a mass of falsehood, and thence to subject to inquiry, and, as a result of 
this, to expound or interpret what is elicited. Then, to reply to inquiry, and so to answer 
on the stage, to speak in dialogue, to act. From this the transition is easy to assuming, 
feigning, playing a part. The hypocrite is, therefore, etymologically, an actor. 

Against (€umpooSev).. Very graphic. The preposition means before, or in the face of. 
They shut the door in men’s faces. 

18. He is guilty (dpefAer).In the rendering of this word the A.V. seems to have been 
shaped by the earlier and now obsolete sense of guilt, which was probably a fine or 
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payment. Compare Anglo-Saxon gyld, a recompense, and German geld, money. There is a 
hint of this sense in Shakspeare, Henry IV. (Second Part), Act 4,Sc. 4: 


“England shall double gild his treble guilt,” 


where the play upon the words hovers between the sense of bedeck and recompense. 
Wyc. renders oweth, and Tynd., he is debtor. Rev., he is a debtor. 

23. Ye Tithe (dqrodexarodte):. a6, from, SexaTow, to take a tenth. Tithe is tenth; also 
in older English, tethe, as tethe hest, the tenth commandment. A tething was a district 
containing ten families. 

Mint (jSvocpuov) Svs, sweet, do; smell. A favorite plant in the East, with which 
the floors of dwellings and synagogues were sometimes strewn. 

Anise — Cummin (avn 3ov—xvipwvov). Rev. renders anise, dill in margin. Used as 
condiments. The tithe of these plants would be very small; but to exact it would indicate 
scrupulous conscientiousness. The Talmud tells of the ass of a certain Rabbi which had 
been so well trained as to refuse corn of which the tithes had not been taken. 

Faith(niotw) Rather faithfulness, as in Rom. 3:3, Rev. Gal. 5:22, Rev. 

24. Strain at (Swdifovres). 8+’. thoroughly or through, and da/£e, to filter or strain. 
Strain. at is an old misprint perpetuated. Hence the Rev. correctly, as Tynd., strain out. 
Insects were ceremonially unclean (Lev. 11:20, 23, 41,42), so that the Jews strained their 
wine in order not to swallow any unclean animal. Moreover, there were certain insects 
which bred in wine. Aristotle uses the word gnat (xoverra) of a worm of larva found in 
the sediment of sour wine. “In a ride from Tangier to Tetuan I observed that a Moorish 
soldier who accompanied me, when he drank, always unfolded the end of his turban and 
placed it over the mouth of his boca, drinking through the muslin to strain out the gnats, 
whose larve swarm in the water of that country” (cited by Trench, On the Authorized 
Version ). 

Swallow(«aramivovtes)The rendering is feeble. It is drink down (xara) gulp, Note that 
the camel was also unclean (Lev. 11:4). 

25. Platter (rapoypisos).. apd; beside, dor, meat. A sidedish, with the accompanying 
sense of something dainty; later, as here, the dish itself as distinguished from its contents. 

Excess (axpacias). a, not, «patos: power. Hence conduct which shows a want of 
power over one’s self: incontinence or intemperance. 

27. Whited sepulchres (tdgous Kexoviapévo.s).Not the rock-tombs, belonging mostly to 
the rich, but the graves covered with plastered structures. In general, cemeteries were 
outside of cities; but any dead body found in the field was to be buried on the spot where 
it had been discovered. A pilgrim to the Passover, for instance, might easily come upon 
such a grave in his journey, and contract uncleanness by the contact (Num. 19:16). It was 
therefore ordered that all sepulchres should be whitewashed a month before Passover, in 
order to make them conspicuous, so that travellers might avoid ceremonial defilement. 
The fact that this general whitewashing was going on at the time when Jesus administered 
this rebuke to the Pharisees gave point to the comparison. The word  Kexa-Viapevous 
(whitened from Kxovis, dust) carries the idea of whitening with a powder, as powdered 
lime. 

29. Tombs of the prophets. By this name are called four monuments at the base of the 
Mount of Olives, in the valley of Jehoshaphat; called at present the tombs of Zechariah, 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, and St. James. Two of them are monoliths cut out of the solid 
rock; the others are merely excavations, with ornamental portals. “They appear,” says Dr. 
Thomson, “to be quite extensive, consisting of winding or semicircular galleries, passing 
under the mountain more than a hundred feet from east to west, and terminating in a 
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rotunda about eighty feet from the entrance. There is no authority for the name which 
they commonly bear.” Possibly they were in sight of our Lord when he spoke, and were 
pointed to by him. The reference would be all the more telling, if, as has been 
conjectured, the Pharisees were engaged in constructing the tombs of Zechariah and 
Absalom at the time that the Lord addressed them, and that the chambered sepulchres of 
James and Jehoshaphat, lying between those two, were the sepulchres which they were 
garnishing at their entrances. 

35. Temple (vaov) Rev., rightly, sanctuary. See on Matt. 4:5. Zechariah was slain 
between the temple proper and the altar of burnt-offering, in the priests’ court. 

37. Hen (épvis) Generic: bird or fowl; but hen is used generically of the Mother-bird of 
all species. ; 


CHAPTER 24. 


1. Went out and departed from the temple (é&eASav dard Tod iepot éropeveto). Rev., 
better: Went out from the temple and was going on his way. The temple, tepod; not.vaovd. ! 
the whole of the buildings connected with the temple, all of which, including the .vaos 
or sanctuary, and the porches and courts, constituted the iepdv. See on Matt. 4:5. 

3. Coming (7apovaias) Originally, presence, from Tapetvat. to be present. In this sense 
in Philip. 2:12; 2 Cor. 10:10. Also arrival, as in 1 Cor. 16:17, 2 Cor. 7:6,7; 2 Thess. 2:9; 
2 Pet. 3:12. Of the second coming of Christ: James 5:8; 1 John 2:28; 2 Pet. 3:4; 1 Thess. 
4:15. 

Of the world (aidvos). Rather the existing, current age. They do not ask the signs of the 
Messiah’s coming at the end of all time, to judge the world. 

4. Deceive(rAavjon)Lit., lead astray, as Rev. 

5. In my name (émt 76 dvopati pov).Lit., on my name, i.e., on the strength of; resting 
their claims on the name Messiah. 
12. Shall abound (dpSvvFijvar) Lit., shall be multiplied. See Acts 6:1,7:7:17:9:31 Heb. 

6:14. 

Of many (Tv TOANBY). The AV. in omitting the definite article, misses the force of 
Christ’s saying. It is not the love of many people only that shall be chilled, but of the 
many, the majority, the great body. 

Wax cold (uyjcerat). The verb means originally to breathe or blow; and the picture 
is that of spiritual energy blighted or chilled by a malign or poisonous wind. 

14. World (7h oixovpévn). Lit., the inhabited. The whole habitable globe. Rev., in 
margin, inhabited earth. 

15. Abomination of desolation (88édvyua ris éonudcews). The cognate verb, 
Aoedvocopat,means to feel a nausea or loathing for food: hence used of disgust generally. 
In a moral sense it denotes an object of moral or religious repugnance. See 2 Chron. 15:8; 
Jer. 13:27; Ezek. 11:21; Dan. 9:27; 11:31. It is used as equivalent to idol in 1 Kings 
11:17; Deut. 7:26; 2 Kings 23:13. It denotes anything in which estrangement from God 
manifests itself; as the eating of unclean beasts, Lev. 11:11 ; Deut. 14:3; and, generally, all 
forms of heathenism. This moral sense must be emphasized in the New Testament use of 
the word. Compare Luke 16:15; Rev. 17:4,5; 21:27. It does not denote mere physical or 
esthetic disgust. The reference here is probably to the occupation of the temple precincts 
by the idolatrous Romans under Titus, with their standards and ensigns. Josephus says 
that, after the burning of the temple the Romans brought their ensigns and set them over 
against the eastern gate, and there they offered sacrifices to them, and declared Titus, 
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with acclamations, to be emperor. 

17. Him which is on the house-top (0 é emi Tod Separos). From roof to roof there might 
be a regular communication, called by the Rabbis “the road of the roofs.” Thus a person 
could make his escape passing from roof to roof, till, at the last house, he would descend 
the stairs on the outside of the house, but within the exterior court. The urgency of the 
flight is enhanced by the fact that the stairs lead into this court. “Though you must pass 
by the very door of your room,de not enter to take anything out. Escape for your life.” 

22. Should be shortened (éxoroBw9noav)  Rev., had been shortened. A very 
picturesque word. The verb is, litérally, to dock, to cut off, leaving a stump, as a limb. 
Wyc., abridged. As a fact, various causes did combine to shorten the siege. Herod Agrippa 
was stopped in his work of strengthening the walls by orders from the emperor; the Jews, 
absorbed in their party strifes, had totally neglected preparations to stand a siege; the 
magazines of corn and provisions were burnt before the arrival of Titus. Titus arrived 
suddenly, and the Jews voluntarily abandoned parts of the fortification. Titus himself 
confessed that God was against the Jews, since otherwise neither his armies nor his 
engines would have availed against their defences. 

24. Signs and wonders [onpetia Kal tépara).See on Matt. 11:20. The two words often 
joined in the New Testament. See John 4:48; Acts. 2:22; 4:30; 2 Cor. 12:12. The words 
do not denote different classes of supernatural manifestations, but these manifestations 
regarded from different points of view. The same miracle may be a mighty work, or a 
glorious work, regarded with reference to its power and grandeur; or a sign of the doer’s 
supernatural power; or a wonder, as it appeals to the spectator. Tépas, (derivation 
uncertain) is a miracle regarded as a portent or prodigy, awakening amazement. It most 
nearly corresponds, therefore, to the etymological sense of the word miracle (Lat., 
miraculum, a wonderful thing, from mirari, to wonder). 

26. In the desert — Secret chambers. Rev., wilderness — inner chambers. Both retired 
places, indicating that the false Messiahs will avoid public scrutiny. 

27. Shineth (pawerat).. Rev., better, is seen. The coming of the Lord will be a plain, 
unmistakable fact, like the lightning which lightens both ends of the heaven at once, and 
is seen of all. It will not be comected with some particular place, but will manifest itself 
and be recognized over the whole world. Compare Rev. 1:7: “Every eye shall see him.” 

28. Carcase (wT@pa).From simtw, to fall. Originally a fall, and thence a fallen body; a 
corpse. Compare Lat. cadaver, from cado, to fall. See Mark 6:29; Rev. 11:8. On the 
saying itself, compare Job 39:30. 

Eagles (derot). Rev. puts vultures in margin. The griffon vulture is meant, which 
surpasses the eagle in size aiid power. Aristotle notes how this bird scents its prey from 
afar, and congregates in the wake of an army. In the Russian war vast numbers were 
collected in the Crimea, and remained until the end of the campaign in the neighborhood 
of the camp, although previously scarcely known in the country. 

30. Mourn (kéwovrat). Stronger: beat their beasts in anguish, 

31. With a great sound of a trumpet (ueTa oddmuyyos, PoOvhs peyadns). Some read 
with a great trumpet. The blowing of trumpets was anciently the signal for the host of 
Israel on their march through the desert. It summoned to war, and proclaimed public 
festivals, and marked the beginnings of months; Num. 10:1-10; Ps. 81:3. Hence the 
symbolism of the New Testament. Jehovah’s people shall be summoned before their king 
by sound of trumpet. Compare the proclamation of Christ as king at the trumpet of the 
seventh angel, Rev. 11:15. 

32. A parable (hv TrapaBorjv). More strictly, the parable which she has to teach. 


Rightly, therefore, Rev., ker parable. 
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Branch («Ad8os). From xddw. to break. Hence a young slip or shoot, such as is broken 
off for grafting. Such were the fbranches” which were cut down and strewed in the 
Lord’s path by the multitudes (Matt. 21:8). ; 

40. Shall be taken — left. Both verbs are in the present tense, which makes the saying 
more lively. One is taken and one is left. So Rev. 

41. The mill (ré tw)The ordinary hand-mill with a handle fixed near the edge of the 
upper stone, which is turned by two women. , 

42. What haur. Later texts, however read 7)4€p¢,day. Toig yyuépg, in what kind of a day, 
whether a near or a remote one. Similarly ver. 43: €v rola gvdaxg, in what kind of a 
watch, whether a night or a morning watch. 

43. Would come (épxetat).Rey., was coming. But the present is graphically thrown in as 
in vv. 40,41: is coming or cometh. 

Broken up (8vopvyhvat).Rev., broken through. See on Matt. 6:19. Wyc., undermined. 

45. In due season (év katp®). At the regular hours which his Lord observes when at 
home; and not delaying because he thinks that his Lord delayeth his coming (ver. 48), but 
doing his duty in its appointed time. ! 


CHAPTER 25. 


1. Lamps (Naprdéas).Lit., torches. Probably a short, wooden stem held in the hand, 
with a dish at the top, in which was a piece of cloth dipped in oil or pitch. 

3. They that were foolish (airwes popat).Read ai yap pepal, for the foolish. The for 
justifies the epithet foolish in the preceding verse. 

5. Slumbered and slept (éviotakav nai éxdSevdovr). Slumbered is, literally, nodded. 
Note the variation of tense. Nodded is aorist, denoting a transient act, the initial stage of 
slumber. They dropped their heads. Slept is imperfect, of continuous slumber. 

6. There was a cry made (xpavyy yéyovev) Rev., there is a cry. The verb is in the perfect 
tense, representing the past event as perpetuated in the present result, and hence is 
rendered by the English present. A great and decisive change was the result of the cry. No 
more sleeping, waiting, or silence. There is a cry, and behold the awaking, the bustle, the 
trimming of lamps and the running to the oil-vendors. 

To meet him (ets amdvtnow), The translation can hardly convey the meaning of the 
Greek phrase, which implies a custom or familiar ceremony. Come forth unto meeting. 

7. Then all those virgins arose (réte myépIncay macat ‘au trapSévor exeivat). The 
Greek order is expressive. Then arose all the virgins, those former ones. Those(éxefvas)a 
pronoun of remoter reference, and emphatic by its position at the end of the sentence. 

Trimmed (€xdopnoav). From «oops; order, and meaning to put in order or arrange. 
Tynd., prepared. Trench ( Parables ) quotes from Ward ( View of the Hindoos Dy 
describing a marriage ceremony in India: “After waiting two or three hours, at length 
near midnight it was announced, as in the very words of Scripture, ‘Behold the 
bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him.’ All the persons employed now lighted their 
lamps, and ran with them in their hands to fill up their stations in the procession. Some 
of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared, but it was then too late to seek them, 
and the cavalcade moved forward.” 

Their lamps (éavt@v) Lit., “their own lamps;” emphasizing the personal preparation in 
contrast with the foolish, who depended for supply on their fellows. 

8. Are gone out (oBévvuvrat). The AV. misses the graphic force of the continuous 
present, denoting something in progress. They see the flame waning and flickering, and 
cry, Our lamps are going out! So Rev. 
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9. Not so, lest, etc.(usjmrorte ov pt apxéon). The Greek does not give the blunt negative 
of the A.V. It is a more courteous form of refusal, making the reason for refusing to 
supply the place of the negative. Give us of your oil, say the foolish. The wise reply, Lest 
perchance there be not by any means (o¥ 4}, the double negative) enough. The Rev. 
gives it very happily. Peradventure there will not be enough, etc. 

10. And while they went (dmrepyopévwv).A present participle, and very graphic: while 
they are going away. 

They that were ready (ai €ro.pot).Lit., the ready or prepared ones. 

To the marriage (yapous). Marriage-feast, as Matt. 22:2,3,4; and so Rev. 

11. Lord, lord. Applying directly to the bridegroom, whose will was supreme, now that 
he had arrived at the bride’s residence. 

14. Travelling (aroSnudv).The sense is more nearly about to travel, like our going 
abroad. 

15. Several ability (¢8/ay). Lit., his own or peculiar capacity for business. 

16. Straightway (ev.Séws). Connected with the beginning of this verse, instead of with the 
end of ver. 15: Straightway he that had received, etc., indicating promptness on the 
servant’s part. 

Traded with them (jpydeato év adbrois). Lit., wrought with them. The virgins wait, 
the servants work. 

Made (€rroincev).Not made them, as A.V. The word is used in our sense of make money. 
Wyc. and Tynd., won. Geneva, gained. Some read éxépSneev, gained, as in ver. 17. 

24. Hard (oxdmpos). Stronger than the auster(adornpds) of Luke 19:21 (see there), 
which is sometimes used in a good sense, as this never is. It is an epithet given to a surface 
which is at once dry and hard. 

Strawed (Stecxoprricas). Rey., didst scatter. Not referring to the sowing of seed, for 
that would be saying the same thing twice. The scattering refers to the winnowing of the 
loosened sheaves spread out upon the threshing-floor. “The word,” as Trench observes 
“could scarcely be applied to the measured and orderly scattering of the sower’s seed. It 
is rather the dispersing, making to fly in every direction.” Hence used of the pursuit of a 
routed enemy (Luke 1:51); of the prodigal scattering his goods; making the money fly, as 
we say (Luke 15:13); of the wolf scattering the sheep (Matt. 26:31). Wyc., spread abroad. 

25. That is thine (7 o6v). The Greek is more concise, and is better given by Rev., Lo, 
thou hast thine own. 

26. Slothful. With no more trouble than he expended in digging, he might have gone to 
the exchangers. The verse should be read interrogatively , Didst thou indeed know this of 
me? Thou shouldst then have acted with the promptness and care which one observes in 
dealing with a hard master. To omit the interrogation is to make the Lord admit that he 
was a hard master. 

27. Put (Rareiv). Lit., throw or fling down, as one would throw a bag of coin upon the 
exchanger’s table. 

Exchangers (tparrefirats).Taking their name from the table or counter at which they sat 
(tpdmrefa). The Jewish bankers bore precisely the same name. 

Usury (ré«@). A very graphic word, meaning first childbirth, and then offspring. Hence 
of interest, which is the produce or offspring of capital. Originally it was only what was 
paid for the use of money; hence usury; but it became synonymous with extortionate 
interest. Rev., better, with interest. The Jewish law distinguished between interest and 
increase. In Rome very high interest seems to have been charged in early times. Practically 
usury was unlimited. It soon became the custom to charge monthly interest at one per 
cent. a month. During the early empire legal interest stood at eight per cent., but in 
usurious transactions it was lent at twelve, twenty-four, and even forty-eight. The Jewish 
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bankers of Palestine and elsewhere were engaged in the same undertakings. The law of 
Moses denounced usury in the transactions of Hebrews with Hebrews, but permitted it in 
dealing with strangers (Deut. 23:19,20; ps. 15:5). 

32. All the nations (wdvrta .ra& &9vn). The whole human race; though the word is 
generally employed in the New Testament to denote Gentiles as distinguished from Jews. 

Separate them (avdtovs). Masculine, while the word nations is neuter. Nations are 
regarded as gathered collectively; but in contemplating the act of separation the Lord 
regards the individuals. 

The sheep from the goats (or kids, so Rev. in margin). “The bald division of men into 
sheep and goats is, in one sense, so easy as not to be worth performing; and in another 
sense it is so hard as only to be possible for something with supernatural insight” (John 
Morley, Voltaire ). Goats are an appropriate figure, because the goat was regarded as a 
comparatively worthless animal. Hence the point of the elder son’s complaint in the 
parable of the Prodigal: Not so much as a kid (Luke 15:29). The diminutive (épifua) 
expresses contempt. 

33. Goats (€pigva). Diminutive. Lit., kidlings. The sheep and goats are represented as 
having previously pastured together. Compare the parables of the Tares and the Net. 

On the right (é« de&av). Lit., from the right side or parts. The picture to the Greek ° 
reader is that of a row, beginning at the judge’s right hand. 

35. Ye took me in (ouvnyayeré #é). Tynd., J was harbourless and ye lodged me. The | 
preposition Uv, implies along with. Ye took me with you into the household circle. 

36. Visited (éreaxépac9e).Lit., Ye looked upon.! Our word visit is from the Latin 
viso, to look steadfastly at, and thence to visit. We retain the original thought in the 
popular phrases go to see one, and to look in upon one. 

40. The least. The word in the Greek order is emphatic: One of these my brethren, the 
least. So Rev., even these least. 


CHAPTER 26. 


2. Is betrayed (mapaéiSora.): The present tense expressed here something which, 
though future, is as good as present, because already determined, or because it must ensue 
in virtue of an unalterable law. Thus the passover is (yiverat)it must come round at the 
fixed season. The Son of Man is betrayed according to the divine decree. Compare ver. 
24. 

3. Palace (abd) But the word never means palace in the New Testament It is the court, 
the open court’ or hall, forming the centre of an oriental building, and often used as a 
meeting-place. Rev., court. Wyc., hail. 

7. An alabaster box {arg Bactpov) Rev., cruse; flask in margin. Lit., an alabaster, just as 
we call a drinking-vessel made of glass a glass. Luther renders glass. It was a kind of cruet, 
having a cylindrical form at the top. Pliny compares these vessels to a closed rosebud, and 
says that ointments are best preserved in them. 

8. To what purpose is this waste? Wyc., Whereto this loss? Tynd., What needed this 
waste? See on John 13:3. 

10. When Jesus understood it (yvods 82 6 Ingots’ The A.V. implies that some time 
elapsed before Jesus was aware of the disciples’ complaint. But the statement is that Jesus 
perceived it at once. Rev., rightly, Jesus perceiving it. 
nee work («aAov) Lit., beautiful, but in a moral sense: an excellent, morally beautiful 

eed. 


15. What will ye give? (ri Séreré wor Sodvat ?) Rather, What are ye willing to give me? 
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It brings out the chaffering aspect of the transaction. So Rev. 

They covenanted with him for (éornoav avTo), But the meaning is, they weighed 
unto him; or, very literally, they placed for him (in the balance). Although coined shekels 
were in circulation, weighing appears to have been practised, especially when considerable 
sums were paid out of the temple-treasury. 

Thirty pieces of silver (Tptdxovra apytpia), Matthew refers to Zech. 11:12. These 
pieces were shekels of the sanctuary, of standard weight, and therefore heavier than the 
ordinary shekel. See on Matt. 17:24. Reckoning the Jerusalem shekel at seventy-two 
cents, the sum would be twenty-one dollars and sixty cents. This was the price which, by 
the Mosaic law, a man was condemned to pay if his ox should gore a servant (Exod. 
21:32). Our Lord, the sacrifice for men, was paid for out of the temple-money, destined 
for the purchase of sacrifices. He who “took on him the form of a servant” was sold at 
the legal price of a slave. 

18. Such a man (Tov Seiva), The indefiniteness is the Evangelist’s not our Lord’s. He, 
doubtless, described the person and where to find him. 

20. He sat down (davéxetto), But this rendering misses the force of the imperfect tense, 
which denotes something in progress. The Evangelist says he was sitting or SCRE 
introducing us to something which has been going on for some time. 

22. Began to say (7jp&avto), Denoting the commencement of a series of questions; one 
after the other (every one) saying, /s it [? 

Is it I? (unre éy@ eit). The form of the negative expects a negative answer. “Surely lam 
not the one.” 

23. The dish ‘(tTpuBrie), Wyc., platter. A dish containing a broth made with nuts, raisins, 
dates, figs, etc., into which pieces of bread were dipped. 

25. Which betrayed (6 mapaéwods), The article with the participle has the force of an 
epithet: The betrayer. 

28. Testament (Sa-Ij«75), From SvaTl9n0; to distribute; dispose of. Hence of the 
disposition of one’s property. On the idea of disposing or arranging is based that of 
settlement or agreement, and thence of a covenant. The Hebrew word of which this isa 
translation is primarily covenant, from a verb meaning to cut. Hence the phrase, to make 
a covenant, in connection with dividing the victims slain in ratification of covenants (Gen. 
15:9-18). Covenant is the general Old Testament sense of the word (1 Kings 20:34; Isa. 
28:15; 1 Sam. 18:3); and so in the New Testament. Compare Mark 14:24; Luke 1:72; 
22:20; Acts 3:25; 7:8. Bishop Lightfoot, on Gal. 3:15, observes that the word is never 
found in the New Testament in any other sense than that of covenant, with the 
exception of Heb. 9:15-17, where it is testament. We cannot admit this exception, 
since we regard that passage as one of the best illustrations of the sense of covenant. 
See on Heb. 9: 15-17. Render here as Rev., covenant. 

Is shed (€xxvvvopevov), The present participle, is being shed. Christ’s thought goes 
forward to the consummation. ; 

29. New (xasvov), Another adjective, ve0v, is employed to denote new wine in the 
sense of freshly-made (Matt. 9:17; Mark 2:22; Luke 5:37,38,39). The difference is 
between newness regarded in point of time or of quality. The young, for instance, who 
have lately sprung up, are véov, or ve@Tepor (Luke 15:12,13). The new garment (Luke 
5:36) is contrasted as to quality with a worn and threadbare one. Hence xawvov. So anew 
heaven (2 Pet. 3:13) is awvds, contrasted with that which shows signs of dissolution. 
The tomb in which the body of Jesus was laid was xawov (Matt. 27:60); in which no 
other body had lain, making it ceremonially unclean; not recently hewn. Trench 
( Synonyms ) cites a pases from Polybius, relating a stratagem by which a town was 
nearly taken, and saying “we are still new (awvol)and young (véot), in regard of such 
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deceits.”” Here xawwoi expresses the inexperience of the men; véot, their youth. Still, the 
distinction cannot be pressed in all cases. Thus, 1 Cor. 5:7, “Purge out the old leaven that 
ye may be a new (véov) Iump;” and Col. 3:10, “Put on the new (véov), man,”’ plainly 
carry the sense of quality. In our Lord’s expression, “drink it new,,” the idea of quality is 
dominant. All the elements of festivity in the heavenly kingdom will be of a new and 
higher quality. In the New Testament besides the two cases just cited véos\ is applied to 
wine, to the young, and once to a covenant. 

30. Sung a hymn. Very probably the second part of the Jewish Hallel or Hallelujah, 
embracing Ps. 115, 116, 117, 118., 

They went out. In the original institution of the Passover it was enjoined that no one 
should go out of his house until morning (Exod. 12:22). Evidently this had ceased to be 
regarded as obligatory. 

32. I will go before you. The thought links itself with what Christ had just said about 
the shepherd and the sheep. Compare John 10:4. I will go before you, as a shepherd 
before his flock. 

34. Before the cock crow. A little more graphic if the article is omitted, as in the Greek. 
Before a single cock shall be heard, early in the night, thou shalt deny me. Dr. Thomson 
( Land and Book. ) says that the barn-door fowls “swarm round every door, share in the 

-food of their possessors, are at home among the children in every room, roost overhead at 
night, and with their ceaseless crowing are the town-clock and the morning-bell to call 
up sleepers at early dawn.” ba 

35. Though I should die \(xdv én ye atroSaveiv). The A.V. misses the force of .5¢7 
“Though it should be necessary for me to die.” Wyc., “Tf it shall behove me to die.” Rev., 
excellently, “Even if I must die.” 

36. Gethsemane. Meaning oil-press. Beyond the brook Kedron, and distant about 
three-quarters of a mile from the walls of Jerusalem. Dean Stanley says of the olive-trees 
there: “In spite of all the doubts that can be raised against their antiquity, the eight aged 
olive-trees, if only by their manifest difference-from all others on the mountain, have 
always struck the most indifferent observers. They will remain, so long as their already 
protracted life is spared, the most venerable of the race on the surface of the earth. Their 
gnarled trunks and scanty foliage will always be regarded as the most affecting of the 
sacred memorials in or about Jerusalem; the most nearly approaching to the everlasting 
hills themselves in the force with which they carry us back to the events of the gospel 
history” ( Sinai and Palestine ), 

40. What! It is hardly possible to convey the exact force of the Greek odtws, thus or so. 
The idea is, “are ye thus unable, or so utterly unable to watch?” 

45. The hour is at hand. He probably heard the tramp and saw the lanterns of Judas and 
his band. 

47. One of the twelve. Repeated in all three evangelists, in the narratives both of the 
betrayal and of the arrest. By the time Matthew’s Gospel was written, the phrase had 
become a sterotyped designation of the traitor, like he that betrayed him. 

A great multitude. The Sanhedrin had neither soldiery nor a regularly-armed band at 
command. In John 18:3, Judas receives a cohort of soldiers and officers from the chief 
priests and Pharisees. Part of the band would consist of this regularly-armed cohort, and 
the rest of a crowd armed with cudgels, and embracing some of the servants of 
conspicuous men in the Sanhedrin. 

49.. Kissed him (xateptdnoev). The compound verb has the force of an emphatic, 
ostentatious salute. Meyer says embraced and kissed. The same word is used of the tender 
caressing of the Lord’s feet by the woman in the Pharisee’s house (Luke 7:38), of the 
father’s embrace of the returned prodigal (Luke 15:20), and of the farewell of the 
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Ephesian elders to Paul (Acts 20:37). 

50. Wherefore art thou come? (é¢’ 6 mdpet)The interrogation of the A.V. is wrong. The 
expression is elliptical and condensed. Literally it is, that for which thou art here; and the 
mind is to supply do or be about. The Lord spurns the traitor’s embrace, and says, in 
effect, “Enough of this hypocritical fawning. Do what you are here to do.” So Rev., Do 
that for which thowart come. 

51. The servant (rév SodAov) The article marks the special servant; the body-servant. 

Ear (@riov).A diminutive in form but not in sense; according to a Greek popular_usage 
which expressed parts of the body by diminutives; as ‘pivua, the nostrils; é4partvov, the 
eye; sapkiov, the body. Peter aimed his blow at the servant’s head, but missed. 

52. Put up again. Peter was still brandishing his sword. 

53. Fwelve legions of angels. Compare the story of Elisha at Dothan (2 Kings 6:17). 

55. A thief (Ano7T))Better Rev., a robber. See John 10:1,8; and Luke 23:39-43. It is 
more than a petty stealer; rather one with associates, who would require an armed band 
to apprehend him. Hence the propriety of the reference to swords and staves. 

I sat (€xadefounv) The imperfect tense, denoting something habitual. I was accustomed 
to sit. 

63. I adjure thee. 1 call upon thee to swear. The high-priest put Christ upon oath. 

That (iva) In order that; signifying the design with which he adjured the Lord. 

64. Thou hast said. An affirmation. You have spoken the truth. What thou hast asked 
me is the fact. Compare ver. 25. 

Nevertheless\Anv). However Apart from my affirmation, you shall see for yourself. 

66. Guilty of death(€voyos Javdrov) Rev., worthy of death. See on Matt. 23:18. év, 
in, EXO; to hold. The idea is, literally, holden of death; in bonds to death, 

67. Buffet (éxodkdgucav)With the fist. 

Smote with the palms of their hands. All expressed by one word exonrddicar)from 
parrés,a rod, and meaning to smite with rods, not with the palms. The same word is 
employed Matt. 5:39. It came to mean generally fo strike. 

69. A damsel (ula rradtonn) Lit., one damsel, because the writer has in mind a second 
one (ver. 71). 

71. Gone out. Through fear of being further questioned. 

72. The man. As if he did not know Jesus’ name. 

74. To curse (kataSewaTifev), A new development of profanity. Hitherto he had 
merely sworn. Now he adds imprecation; invoking curses on himself if the case be not as 
he says. 


CHAPTER 27. 


3. Repented himself (uetapwednde’s), See on Matt. 21:29. 

What is that to us? They ighore the question of Christ’s innocence. As to Judas’ sin or 
conscience, that is his matter. Thou wilt see to that. 

5. In the temple. But the best reading is ¢¢s Tov vady. into the sanctuary. He cast the 
pieces over the barrier of the enclosure which surrounded the sanctuary, or temple 
proper, and within which only the priests were allowed, and therefore into the sanctuary. 

6. It is not lawful. In such cases the Jewish law provided that the money was to be 
restored to the donor; and if he insisted on giving it, that he should be induced to spend it 
for something for the public weal. This explains the apparent discrepancy between 
Matthew’s account and that in the book of Acts (1:18). By a fiction of the law the 
money was still considered to be Judas’, and to have been applied by him to the purchase 
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t 
of the potter’s field. 

Scarlet (koxxtynv), From «oxKos, cochineal, which grew in several parts of Greece. 
Garments of this color would seem to have been rare among the orientals.Herodotus 
relates that the admiration of Darius, then an officer in the army, was excited by the 
scarlet cloak of a Samian exile, who, on his offering to purchase it, presented it to him, 
and was afterward richly rewarded when Darius came to the throne (3:139). 

28. Robe (yAapvtda) The short military cloak which kings and emperors as well as 
soldiers wore. —~ 

32. Compelled to go (nryyapeveav) See on Matt. 5:41. Rev. has impressed in margin. 

33. Golgotha. An Aramaic word, Gulgoltha, = the Hebrew, Gulgoleth, and translated 
skull in Judg. 9:53; 2 Kings 9:35. The word Calvary comes through the Latin calvaria, 
meaning skull, and used in the Vulgate. The New Testament narrative does not mention 
a mount or hill. The place was probably a rounded elevation. The meaning is not, as 
Tynd., a place of dead men’s skulls, but simply skull. 

34. Wine (otvov) The older texts read 4£0s, vinegar.The compound of wine and gallwas 
intended as a stupefying draught. 

36. Watched (érpovv) Or, to give the force of the imperfect tense, kept watch. This 
was to prevent the infliction of wanton cruelties, and also to prevent what sometimes 
happened, the taking down and restoring of the victim. 

37. Accusation (airiav). Lit., cause, and so rendered by Wyc. Tynd., cause of his death. 
The word accusation is compounded with the Latin causa, a cause. It is the cause of his 
condemnation and suffering. 

38. Thieves (Anorai)Rev., robbers. See on Matt. 26:55. 

42. He saved others, etc. The Greek order is, Others he saved; himself he cannot save. 

43. If he will have him (ei Séreu adtov) Rev., correctly, If he desireth him: i.e., If he 
likes him. Compare Ps. 18. (Sept. 17) 19; vecause he delighted in me (n3d@AneE pe) Ps. 
41: (Sept. 40) 11  (re9€AnKas pe). 

36. Ninth hour. “Early on Friday afternoon the new course of priests, of Levites, and of 
the ‘stationary-men’ who were to be the representatives of all Israel, arrived in Jerusalem, 
and having prepared themselves for the festive season went up to the temple. The 
approach of the Sabbath, and then its actual commencement; were announced by 
threefold blasts from the priests’ trumpets. The first three blasts were blown when 
one-third of the evening-sacrifice service was over, or about the ninth hour; that is, about 
3 P.M. on Friday” (Edersheim, The Temple i): 

48. Vinegar (6€ovs) Sour wine; the posca or ordinary drink of the Roman soldiers. 

Gave him to drink (€rorvfev) The imperfect tense implies was in the act of giving, or 
about to give. At this point the Jews standing near interposed, saying, Let be (des) 
“Stop! Do not give him the drink. Let us see if Elijah will come to his aid.” 

50. Yielded up the ghost (a¢jce td rvedpa) Lit., dismissed his spirit. Rev., yielded up 
his spirit. The fact that the evangelists, in describing our Lord’s death, do not use the 
neuter verb, €9avev, he died, but he breathed out his life (e& érvevoe, Mark 15:37), he 
gave up his spirit (rapéSwxe to wved- John 19:30), seems to imply a voluntary 
yielding up of his life. Compare John 10:18. Augustine says, “He gave up his life because 
he willed it, when he willed it, and as he willed it.” 

51. The veil of the temple. According to the Rabbis this was a handbreadth in thickness, 
and woven of seventy-two twisted plaits, each plait consisting of twenty-four threads. It 
was sixty feet long and thirty wide. Two of them were made every year, and according to 
the exaggerated language of the time it needed three hundred priests to manipulate it. 
This veil was the one which covered the entrance to the holy of holies, and not, as has 
been asserted, the veil which hung before the main entrance to the sanctuary. The holy of 
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holies contained only a large stone, on which the high-priest sprinkled the blood on the 
day of the atonement, occupying the place where the ark with the mercy-seat had stood. 

54. The Son of God. But there is no article. The words must not be construed as a 
recognition of Christ’s divine sonship. They were uttered by a pagan soldier in his own 
sense of a demigod or hero. Yet they may have taken color from the fact that the soldiers 
had heard from the chief priests and others that Christ had claimed to be God’s son. 

55. Which had followed (aitwves) Denoting a class: who were of the body of women 
that had followed him. 

- $6. Magdalene (% Maydadnvm).. Neither Mary of Bethany (Matt. 26:6-13) nor the 
woman who had been a sinner (Luke 7:37-48). The word denotes merely her town: She 
of Magdala. 

57. When even was come. The Hebrews reckoned two evenings, an earlier and a later. 
The former began midway between noon and sunset, or at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The latter began at sunset, six o’clock. The reference here is to the earlier evening, though 
the time may have been well on toward the beginning of the later. The preparations had 
to be hurried because the Sabbath would begin at sunset. 

60. New tomb (xaw@). See on Matt. 26:29. Not newly hewn, but fresh, undefiled by 
anybody. 

A great stone. Though in the Jews’ sepulchres in general there were doors hung on 
hinges, the grooves and perforations for which may still be seen . Joseph’s tomb may have 
been differently constructed, or else was in an unfinished state. 

63. We remember (éuvjcInpev). Lit., we remembered: i.e., it occurred to us: we have 

That deceiver (éxetvos 6 Aavos) The pronoun that is very picturesque; being used of 
distant objects, and therefore here as pointing to one who is out of the way and far 
removed. IIXdvos, deceiver, is akin to .;Aavaw, to wander; and hence a vagabond 
impostor. S 

64. Error (7Aavn)Not, as many render, deceit or imposture, referring to 7dvos above; 
but the error on the people’s part. The last error, riamely, the false impression that he has 
risen from the dead, will be worse than the first error — the impression made by his 
impostures that he was the Messiah. 

65. Ye have (@xéT€) Or, as some render, imperatively: Have a guard! Rev., in margin, 
take. 

66. Sealing the stone and setting a watch (chpayicavtes ‘tov rLSov,. 
peta THs KoveTwoias). Lit., having sealed the stone with the watch. Rev., Sealing the 
stone, the guard being with them. This is rather awkward, but the rendering rightly 
corrects the A.V. The idea is that they sealed the stone in the presence of the guard, and 
then left them to keep watch. It would be important that the guard should witness the 
sealing. The sealing was performed by stretching a cord across the stone and fastening it 
to the rock at either end by means of sealing clay. Or, if the stone at the door happened 
to be fastened with a cross beam, this latter was sealed to the rock. 


CHAPTER 28. 


3. Countenance (cidéa).Rev., more correctly, appearance. The word occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. It does not refer to the face alone, but to the general aspect. Wyc., 
looking. 

As lightning. In effulgence. Each evangelist’s account of the resurrection emphasizes 
different particulars. Matthew alone notes the outward glory, the earthquake, the agency 
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of the angel, and the impotence of the military and priestly power to crush the new faith. 
He only notices the adoration of the risen Lord before his ascension, and traces to its 
origin the calumny current among the Jews to this day. 

7. He goeth before you {mpodyev) He is in the act of going. See on Matt. 26:32. 

9. All hail-(yaipere).The ordinary Greek form of salutation. 

12. Large money (apytpva ixava). Lit., sufficient money. Enough to bribe them to 
invent a lie. 

14. We will persuade (retoowev). i.e., satisfy or appease. Compare Gal. 1:10. “Do J 
conciliate men or God?” 

Secure you (tpas apepiuvovs troujcopev). Lit., make you without care. The word 
secure, however, is, etymologically, a correct rendering. It is from the Latin se=sine, 
without, and cura, care. It has passed into the popular meaning to make safe. Compare 
1 Cor. 7:32. “I would have you to be free from cares”’ (Rev.). 

17. Worshipped (mpocexivynoav).As in ver. 9. Prostrated themselves. The first time that 
the disciples are described as doing so. 

18. Came to. Verse 17 evidently describes the impression made by seeing him at a 
distance. Possibly from feelings of modesty they had not ventured close to him. Jesus 
now approaches and addresses them. 

Spake — saying (édddnoev—réyov), Two different words are here used to express 
speech, with a nice distinction which can hardly be conveyed without paraphrase. The 
verb AaAei is used of speaking, in contrast with or asa breaking of silence, voluntary or 
imposed. Thus the dumb man, after he was healed, spake {éAdAnoev) and Zacharias, 
when his tongue was loosed, began to speak (é\ddev) In the use of the word the writer 
contemplates the fact rather than the substance of speech. Hence it is used of God (Heb. 
1:1), the point being, not what God said, but the fact that he spake to men. On the 
contrary, A€y€ refers to the matter of speech. The verb originally means to pick out, 
and hence to use words selected as appropriate expressions of thought, and to put such 
words ,together in orderly discourse. Here, then, we have Jesus first breaking silence 
(eAdAnoev),and then discoursing (Aéyor). 

Power {€£ove ia) Better, authority, as Rev. 

Is given (€66.9n).Lit., was given, by the divine decree. 

19. Teach (uaSntevoate) Rev., rightly, make disciples of, 

In the name(eis To dvowa) Rev., correctly, “into the name.” Baptizing into the name 
has a twofold meaning. 1. Unto, denoting object or purpose, aseis wetdvovay unto 
repentance (Matt. 3:11); eis afecwv duaptidv, for the remission of sins (Acts 2:38). 2. 
Into, denoting union or communion with, as Rom. 6:3, “baptized into Christ Jesus; into 
his death;” i.e., we are brought by baptism into fellowship with his death. Baptizing into 
the name of the Holy Trinity implies a spiritual and mystical union with him. Eis,. into, 
is the preposition commonly used with baptize. See Acts 7:16; 19:3,5; 1 Cor. 1:13,15; 
10:2; Gal. 3:27. In Acts 2:38, however, Peter says, “Be baptized upon (éml) the name of 
Jesus Christ;” and in Acts 10:48, he commands Cornelius and his friends to be baptized 
in (€v) the name of the Lord. To be baptized upon the name is to be baptized on the 
confession of that which the name implies: on the ground of the name; so that the name 
Jesus, as the contents of the faith and confession, is the ground upon which the becoming 
baptized rests. Jn the name (év) has reference to the sphere within which alone true 
baptism is accomplished. The name is not the mere designation, a sense which would give 
to the baptismal formula merely the force of a charm. The name, as in the Lord’s Prayer 
(“Hallowed be thy name”’), is the expression of the sum total of the divine Being: not his 
designation as God or Lord, but the formula in which all his attributes and characteristics 
are summed up. It is equivalent to his person. The finite mind can deal with him only 
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through his name; but his name is of no avail detached from his nature. When one is baptized 
into the name of the Trinity, he professes to acknowledge and appropriate God in all that 
he is and in all that he does for man. He recognizes and depends upon God the Father as 
his Creator and Preserver; receives Jesus Christ as his only Mediator and Redeemer, and 
his pattern of life; and confesses the Holy Spirit as his Sanctifier and Comforter. 

Alway (wdoas Tas 7épas). Lit., all the days. Wyc., in all days. 

20. End of the world eevee TOU aidvos). Rev., in margin, and lit., consummation 
of the age. The current age is meant; and the consummation is coincident with the second 
coming of Christ, after the Gospel shall have been proclaimed throughout the world. 
“The Saviour’s mind goes no farther; for after that, evangelizing work will cease. No man, 
after that, will need to teach his neighbor, saying, ‘Know the Lord’ ” (Jer. 31:34) 
(Morison On Matthew ). 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Mark the Evangelist is, by the best authorities, identified with John Mark, the son of 
Mary. The surname Mark was adopted for use among the Gentiles; Mark (Marcus) being 
one of the commonest Latin names (compare Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus Aurelius), as 
John was one of the commonest Hebrew names. Mark was a cousin of Barnabas, and was, 
from a very early period, the intimate friend and associate of Peter (Acts 12:11-17), who 
affectionately refers to him as “my son” at the close of his first epistle. The general 
opinion of the fathers, as well as that of modern authorities, is that Mark drew the great — 
mass of his materials from the oral discourses of Peter. This opinion was perpetuated in 
Christian art, in representations of Peter seated on a throne with Mark kneeling before 
him and writing from his dictation; Mark sitting and writing, and Peter standing before 
him, with his hand raised, dictating; and Peter in a pulpit, preaching to the Romans, and — 
Mark taking down his words in a book (see Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, 
1, 149). 

This opinion finds support in the evidences of Peter’s influence upon the style of this — 

' Gospel. The restlessness and impetuosity of Mark’s disposition, of which we have hints in 
his forsaking Paul and Barnabas at Perga (Acts 13:13; 15:38), in his subsequent readiness 
to join them on the second missionary journey (Acts 15:39), and, if the tradition be 
accepted, in his rushing into the street on the night of Christ’s arrest, clad only in a linen 
sheet (Mark 14:51 ,52), would naturally be in sympathy with the well-known character of 
Peter. Peter was a man of observation and action rather than of reflection; impulsive and 
impetuous. “When we assume,” says Dr. Morison, “that Mark drew directly from the 
discoursings of St. Peter, then we understand how it comes to pass that it is in his pages 
that we have the most particular account of that lamentable denial of his Lord of which 
the apostle was guilty. On no other person’s memory would the minute particulars of the 
prediction, and of its unanticipated fulfilment, be so indelibly engraven. It is also 
noteworthy that, while the very severe rebuke which our Lord administered to St. Peter 
in the neighborhood of Caesarea Philippi is faithfully and circumstantially recorded in 
Mark’s pages, the splendid eulogium and distinguishing blessing, which had been 
previously pronounced, are, as it were, modestly passed by. Doubtless the great apostle 
would not be guilty of making frequent or egotistic references to such marks of 
distinction” ( Commentary on Mark ). 

Unlike the other gospels, Mark’s narrative is not subordinated to the working out of any 
one idea. Matthew’s memoirs turn on the relation of Christ to the law and the prophets. 
He throws a bridge from the old economy to the new. His is the Gospel as related to the 
past, the Gospel of Christianity regarded as the fulfilment of Judaism. Luke exhibits Jesus 
as a Saviour, and expounds the freeness and universality of the Gospel, and the sacredness 
of humanity. John wrote that men might believe that Jesus is the Christ, and might have 
life in him. While Matthew and Luke deal with his offices, John deals with his person. 
John carries forward the piers of Matthew’s bridge toward that perfected heavenly 
economy of which his Revelations reveals glimpses. In Matthew Jesus is the Messiah; in 
John, the Eternal Word. In Matthew he is the fulfiller of the law; in John he foreshadows 
the grander and richer economy of the Spirit. 
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Mark, on the other hand, is a chronicler rather than a historian. His narrative is the 
record of an observer, dealing with the facts of Christ’s life without reference to any 
dominant conception of his person or office. Christ’s portrait is drawn “in the clearness 
of his present energy;” not as the fulfilment of the past, as by Matthew, nor as the 
foundation of the future, as by John. His object is to portray Jesus in his daily life, “in 
the awe-inspiring grandeur of his human personality, as a man who was also the Incarnate, 
the wonder-working Son of God.” Hence his first words are the appropriate keynote of 
his Gospel: ““The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 

Such a narrative might have been expected from Peter, with his keen-sightedness, his 
habit of observation, and his power of graphically describing what he was so quick to 
perceive. There is, of course, less room for the exhibition of these traits in his epistles, 
though they emerge even there in certain peculiar and picturesque words, and in 
expressions which reflect incidents of his personal association with Christ. Those brief 
epistles contain over a hundred words which occur nowhere else in the New Testament. 
Certain narratives in the Book of Acts record incidents in which Peter was the principal or 
the only apostolic actor, and the account of which must have come from his own lips; 
and these narratives bear the marks of his keen observation, and are characterized by his 
picturesque power. Such are the accounts of the healing of the cripple at the temple-gate 
(3); of Ananias and Sapphira (5); of Peter’s deliverance from prison (12); of the raising of 
Dorcas (9); and of the vision of the great sheet (10). In these, especially if we compare 
them with narratives which Luke has evidently received from other sources, we are 
impressed with the picturesque vividness of the story; the accurate notes of time and 
place and number; the pictorial expressions, the quick transitions; the frequent use of 
such words as straightway, immediately; the substitution of dialogue for narrative, and 
the general fulness of detail. 

All these characteristics appear in Mark’s Gospel, and are justly regarded as indicating 
the influence of Peter, though comparatively few of the same words are employed by 
both; a fact which may be, in great part, accounted for by the difference between 
a hortatory epistle and a narrative. The traces of Peter’s quick perception and dramatic 
and picturesque power are everywhere visible in Mark. While Matthew fully records the 
discourses of our Lord, Mark pictures his deeds. Hence, while Matthew gives us fifteen of 
his parables, Mark reproduces only four, and that in a condensed form. “Mark does not 
wear the flowing robes of Matthew. His dress is ‘for speed succinct.’ Swift-paced, incisive, 
his narrative proceeds straight to the goal, like a Roman soldier on his march to battle.” 
His Gospel is the Gospel of the present, not of the past. His references to the Old 
Testament, with the exception of 1:2,3, are quotations occurring in the discourses of 
Christ, or cited by others. They belong, as Canon Farrar observes, “to the narrative, not 
to the recorder” (15:28 is an interpolation). The word vo440S., law, never occurs in Mark 
nor in Peter. 

Mark’s is, therefore, pre-eminently the pictorial Gospel: the Gospel of detail. “There is,” 
says Canon Westcott, “perhaps not one narrative which he gives in common with 
Matthew and Luke, to which he does not contribute some special feature.” Thus he adds 
to John the Baptist’s picture of loosing the shoelatchet another touch, in the words to 
stoop down (1:7). He uses a more graphic term to describe the opening of the heavens at 
Christ’s baptism. According to Matthew and Luke the heavens were opened 
A(aueoySnoav) Mark depicts them as rent asunder (cxiLouevous 1:10). Matthew and 
Luke represent Jesus as led (av7jx9n°, into the wilderness to be tempted; Mark as driven 
(éxBdrreu); adding, He was with the wild beasts; to which‘some detect a reference in 
Peter’s comparison of the devil to a roaring lion (1 Pet. 5:8). 

He gives a realistic touch to the story of James and John forsaking their employment at 
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the call of Jesus, by adding that they left their father with the hired servants (1:20). After 
the discourse from the boat to thé multitude upon the shore, Mark alone tells us that the 
disciples sent away the multitude and throws in the little details, they took him as he was; 
and there were with them other little ships (4:36). His account of the storm which 
followed is more vivid than Matthew’s or Luke’s. He pictures the waves beating into the 
boat, and the boat beginning fo fill; notes the steersman’s cushion at the stern on which 
the sleeping Lord’s head reposed (4:37,38); and throws the awaking by the disciples and 
the stilling of the tempest into a dramatic form by the distressful question, Master carest 
thou not that we perish? and the command to the sea as to a raging monster, Peace! Be 
still! (4:38 ,39). 

In the narrative of the feeding of the five thousand, only Mark relates the Saviour’s 
question, How many loaves have ye? Go and see (6:38). An oriental crowd abounds in 
color, and to Mark we are indebted for the gay picture of the crowds arranged on the 
green grass, in companies, like flower-beds with their varied hues. He alone specifies the 
division of the two fishes among them all (6:39,41). He tells how Jesus, walking on the 
sea, would have passed by the disciples’ boat; he expresses their cry of terror at Christ’s 
appearance by a stronger word than Matthew, using the compound verb avéxpafav where 
Matthew uses the simple verb éxpafav. He adds, they all saw him (6:48-50). When Jesus 
descends from the mount of transfiguration, it is Mark that fills out the incident of the 
disciples’ controversy with the bystanders by relating that the scribes were questioning 
with them. He notes the amazement which, for whatever reason, fell upon the people at 
Jesus’ appearance, their running to salute him, and his inquiry, What question ye with 
them? (9:14,16). Mark gives us the bystanders’ encouragement of Bartimeus when 
summoned by Jesus, and tells how he cast off his outer garment and leaped up (10:49,50) 
He alone relates the breaking of the alabaster by the woman (14:3), and Christ’s taking 
the little child in his arms after he had set him in the midst (9:36). 

In the account of the two demoniacs of Gadara, Matthew (8) relates that they were met 
coming out of the tombs, and that they were exceeding fierce, so that no one could pass 
that way. Mark mentions only one demoniac, but adds that he had his dwelling in the 
tombs (catoiknow elyev. stronger than Luke’s abode, (Guevev); that the attempt had 
been made to fetter him, but that he had broken the fetters; and that he was day and 
night in the tombs and in the mountains, crying and cutting himself with stones (5:3-6). 
In the interview with the lawyer who desired to know what kind of a commandment was 
great in the law, Matthew (22:3440) ends the dialogue with Jesus’ answer to this 
question. Mark gives the lawyer’s reply and his enlargement upon Jesus’s answer, the fact 
that Jesus observed that he answered discreetly, and his significant words, Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God. 

It is interesting to compare the account of Herod’s feast and John the Baptist’s murder 
as given by Matthew and Mark respectively. Mark alone mentions the great banquet and 
the rank of the guests. He adds the little touches of Salome’s entering in and delighting 
the guests. He throws Herod’s promise and Salome’s request into dialogue. Where 
Matthew says simply, He promised with an oath to give her whatsoever she should ask, 
Mark gives it, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give it thee. And he sware unto 
her, whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 
The whole narrative is more dramatic than Matthew’s. Matthew says that Salome was put 
forward by her mother. Mark pictures her going out, and details her conversation with 
Herodias, and her entering in again with haste, and demanding the horrible boon 
forthwith. Mark also enlarges upon Herod’s regret: he was exceeding sorry; and where 
Matthew notes merely his compliance with the damsel’s request, Mark lets us into his 
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feeling of unwillingness to refuse her. Mark, too, emphasizes the promptness of the 
transaction. Salome demands the Baptist’s head forthwith; Herod sends the executioner 
straightway. Mark alone mentions the executioner. While the dialogue is not peculiar to 
Mark, it is to be noted that it is characteristic of Peter’s style, so far, at least, as can be 
inferred from the stories in the book of Acts, of Ananias and Sapphira (5:3-9), Cornelius 
(10), and Peter’s deliverance from prison (12). 

Mark is peculiarly minute and specific as to details of persons, times, numbers, and 
places; a feature in which, also, he resembles Peter (compare Acts 2:15; 6:3; 4:22; 5:7,23; 
12:4). Thus, of persons, “They entered into the house of Simon and Andrew with James 
and John” (1:29): “Simon and they that were with him followed after him” (1:36): “In 
the days of Abiathar the high-priest” (2:26): ‘The Pharisees took counsel with the 
Herodians” (3:6): “The woman was a Greek, a Syro-Phenician by nation” (7:26). 
Compare, also, 11:11; 13:3; 15:21. Of places: “A multitude from Galilee and Judaea,” 
etc. (3:7,8): The demoniac proclaimed his recovery in Decapolis (5:20): Jesus departed 
“from the border of Tyre and came through Sidon unto the Sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the borders of Decapolis” (7:31). Compare 8:10; 11:1; 12:41; 14:68. Of 
number: The paralytic was “borne of four” (2:3): The swine were about two thousand 
(5:13); The twelve were sent out two and two (6:7): The people sat down by hundreds 
and fifties (6:40): “Before the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me thrice’’ (14:30). Of 
time: Jesus rose up in the morning, a great while before day (1:35): “The same day, when 
the even was come” (4:35). Compare 11:11; 14:68; 15:25. 

But Mark does not confine himself to mere outward details. He abounds in strokes 
which bring out the feeling of his characters. He uses six different words expressive of 
fear, wonder, trouble amazement, extreme astonishment. The compound exdapBeicdar, 
greatly amazed, affrighted (9:15; 16:5,6) occurs nowhere/else in the New Testament. Thus 
the look and emotion of our Lord are portrayed: “He looked round about on them with 
anger, being grieved at the hardness of their heart” (3:5): “He looked round about on 
them which sat round about him, and said, Behold my mother,” etc. (3:34): “He looked 
round about’’ to see who had touched him in the crowd (5:32): “He marvelled because of 
their unbelief” (6:6): He looked on the young ruler and loved him (10:21): He was 
moved with compassion toward the leper (1:41): He sighed deeply in his spirit (8:12). 

Similarly Mark depicts the tender compassion of the Lord. A beautiful hint of his 
delicate and loving appreciation of an ordinary need closes the story of the healing of the 
ruler’s daughter. In their joy and.wonder at her miraculous restoration, the friends would 
naturally forget the immediate practical demand for food, of which the Lord promptly 
reminds them by his command that something should be given her to eat (5:43). Luke 
notes the same circumstance. In like manner his appreciation of his disciples’ weariness 
appears in the words, “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and rest awhile” 
(6:31). He is moved with compassion toward the multitude because they are as sheep 
without a shepherd (6:34): he is touched with the need and fatigue of the many who had 
come from far (8:3): he shows his interest in the condition of the epileptic lad by 
inquiring into the history of his case (9:21): he is much displeased at the disciples’ rebuke 
of those who are bringing the young children to him (10:14). 

In like manner Mark describes the mental and emotional states of those who were 
brought into contact with Christ. Those who witnessed the miracle of the loaves 
understood not, and their heart was hardened (6:52): the disciples were perplexed, 
questioning among themselves what the rising again from the dead should mean (9:10): 
they were amazed at his words about a rich man entering into the kingdom of heaven 
(10:24): a sudden and mysterious awe fell upon them in their journey to Jerusalem 
(10:32): Pilate marvelled at Jesus being already dead, and sent for the centurion in order 
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to ask whether he had been any,while dead (15:44). Compare 1:22,27; 5:20,42; 6:20; 
7:37; 11:18. He depicts the interest excited by the words and works of Christ; describing 
the crowds which flocked to him, and their spreading abroad the frame of his power 
(1:28,45; 2:13; 3:20,21; 4:1; 5:20,21,24; 6:31; 7:36). 

We find in Mark certain peculiarly forcible expressions in our Lord’s language, such as, 

“To them that are without” (4:11); “Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold fast 
the tradition of men” (7:8); “This adulterous and sinful generation” (8:38); ‘Be set at 
nought” (9:12); “Quickly to speak evil of me” (9:39); “Shall receive brethren and sisters 
and mothers,” etc., “with persecutions” (10:30). 

His narrative runs. His style abounds in quick transitions. The word ed3éws,straightway, 
occurs in his Gospel something like forty times. He imparts vividness to his narration by 
the use of the present tense instead of the historic (1:40,44; 2:3, sq., 11:1,2,7; 14:43,66). 
He often defines his meaning by coupling similar words or phrases. Beelzebub is called by 
two names (3:22), and by a third (3:30): The sick are brought at even, when the sun did 
set (1:32);The blasphemer hath no more forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin (3:29): 
He spake with many parables, and without a parable he spake not (4:33,34). Compare 
3:5,27; 5:26; 6:25; 7:21. He employs over seventy words which are found nowhere else 
in the New Testament. We find him preserving the identical Aramaic words uttered by the 
Lord. In his Gospel alone occur Boanerges (3:17); Talitha cumi (5:41); Korban (7:11); 
Ephphatha (7:34); and Abba (14:36). Writing for Romans we find him transferring certain 
Latin words into Greek, such as legio, legion (5:9); centurio, kevtupiwv, centurion, 
which elsewhere is€xarovtapyos—yns(15:39); quadrans, farthing (12:42); flagellare, to 
scourge (15:15); speculator, executioner (6:27); census, tribute (12:14); sextarius, pot 
(7:4); praetorium (15:16). Three of these, centurio, speculator, and sextarius are found in 
his Gospel only. He always adds a note of explantion to Jewish words and usages. 

His style is abrupt, concise, and forcible; his diction less pure than that of Luke and 
John. Besides irregularities of construction which cannot be explained to the English 
reader, he employs many words which are expressly forbidden by the grammarians, and 
some of which are even condemned as slang. Such are €o at ws €xet. is at the point of 
death (5:23); xpdBBatos, bed (2:4,9,11,12); HovedSarpos, with one eye (9:47); 
xohduBigtat, money-changers (11:15); kopac tov; maid (5:41); opKifw, J adjure (5:7); 

batt uA, q blow of the hand (14:65); padldos, needle (10:25). 

I have described the characteristics of Mark at some length, because they lie peculiarly in 
the line of the special purpose of this book, which deals with individual words and 
phrases, and with peculiarities of diction, rather than with the exegesis of passages. Of 
this Gospel it is especially true that its peculiar flavor and quality cannot be caught 
without careful verbal study. It is a gallery of word-pictures. Reading it, even in the 
familiar versions, we may discover that it is, as Canon Westcott remarks, “essentially a 
transcript from life;” but nothing short of an insight into the original and individual 
words will reveal to us that the transcript itself is alive. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
CHAPTER |. 


1. Beginning (4px), without the article, showing that the expression is a kind of title. It 
is the beginning, not of his book, but of the facts of the Gospel. He shows from the 
prophets that the Gospel was to begin by the sending forth of a forerunner. 

3. A voice (pwv) No article as A.V. and Rev., “the voice. ” It has a sort of exclamatory 
force. Listening, the prophet exclaims, Lo! a voice. 

4. John did baptize, (éyévetro "Iwdvyns 6 Bartlfwv). Lit., John came to pass or arose 

who baptized. Rev., John came who baptized. 

Baptism of repentance (Bdrticpa peravoias)., A baptism the characteristic of 
which was repentance; which involved an obligation to repent. We should rather expect 
Mark to put this in the more dramatic form used by Matthew: Saying, Repent ye! 

5. There went out (é€emopevero).The imperfect tense signifies, there kept going out. 

The river. Peculiar to Mark. 

Confessing. See on Matt. 3:6. = 

6. With camels’ hair (rpiyas xayjdov). Lit., hairs. Not with a camel’s skin, but with a 
vesture woven of camels’ hair. Compare 2 Kings 1,8. 

Wild honey. “The innumerable fissures and clefts of the limestone rocks, which 
everywhere flank the valleys, afford in their recesses secure shelter for any number of 
swarms of wild bees; and many of the Bedouin, particularly about the wilderness of 
Judaea, obtain their subsistence by bee-hunting, bringing into Jerusalem jars of that wild 
honey on which John the Baptist fed in the wilderness” (Tristram, Land of Israel). Wyc., 
honey of the wood. 

7. To stoop down. A detail peculiar to Mark. 

And unloose. Compare to bear; Matt. 3:11. 

10. Straightway. A favorite word with Mark. See Introduction. 

Opened (ox uSouévous).Lit., as Rev., rent asunder: much stronger than Matthew’s and 

11. Thou art my beloved son. The three synoptists give the saying in the same form: 

Thou art my son, the beloved. 

12. Driveth him (é«BadXet). Stronger than Matthew’s avnx9n, was led up, and Luke’s 
HyyeTo, was led. See on Matt. 9:38. It is the word used of our Lord’s expulsion of demons, 
Mark 1:34,39. 

The Wilderness. The place is unknown. Tradition fixes it near Jericho, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Quarantania, the precipitous face of which is pierced with ancient cells and 
chapels, and a ruined church is on its topmost peak. Dr. Tristram says that every spring a 
few devout Abyssinian Christians are in the habit of coming and remaining here for forty 
days, to keep their Lent on the spot where they suppose that our Lord fasted and was 
tempted. 

13. With the wild beasts. Peculiar to Mark. The region just alluded to abounds in boars, 
jackals, wolves, foxes, leopards, hyenas, etc. 

15. The time (6 xawpos). That is, the period completed by the setting up of Messiah’s 
kingdom. Compare the fulness of the time, Gal. 4:4. 

Repent. See on Matt. 3:2; 21:29. Mark adds, and believe in the Gospel. 
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16. Casting a net(apduBarrovra).See on Matt. 4:18. Mark here uses, more graphically, 
only the verb, without adding net. Lit., throwing about in the sea. Probably a fisher man’s 
phrase, like a cast, a haul. 

17. To become (yevéc9at). An addition of Mark. 

19. A little farther. Added by Mark. 

Mending. See on Matt. 4:21. 

20. With the hired servants. Peculiar to Mark. It may imply that Zebedee carried on his 
business on a larger scale than ordinary fishermen. 

22. He taught (jv 8d4eKwv). The finite verb with the participle denoting something 
continuous: was teaching. 

23. Straightway. At the conclusion of his teaching. 

With an unclean spirit (év TVEvpLaTe dxaJapTo). Lit., “in an unclean spirit.” “Ev (in) 
has the force of in the power of. Dr. Morison compares the phrases in drink, in love. 

24. Us. Me and those like me. “The demons,” says Bengel, “make common cause.” 

The Holy One of God. The demon names him as giving to the destruction the impress of 
hopeless certainty. 

25. Hold thy peace (ipoSnr), Lit., be muzzled or gagged. See on Matt. 22:12. 

26. Had torn (omapagar). Rev., tearing, convulsions in margin. Luke has had thrown — 
him down in the midst. Mark adds the crying out with a loud voice. 

27. They questioned among themselves (auv€ntetv mpos éavtovs).. Stronger than © 
Luke, who has they spake together. Tynd., They demanded one of another among 
themselves. , 

30. Lay sick of a fever (katéxetto mupéccovga).-- Kard, prostrate. Mark adds, they 
tell him of her. Luke, they besought him for her. Mark, he came to her. Luke, he stood 
over her. Mark only, he took her by the hand and raised her up. 

32. At even, when the sun did set. An instance of Mark’s habit of coupling similar words 
or phrases. 

That were sick. See on Matt. 4:23,24. 

34. Devils (Sarpovia). The Rev., unfortunately, and against the protest of the American 
committee, retains devils instead of rendering demons. See on Matt. 4:1. The New 
Testament uses two kindred words to denote the evil spirits which possessed men, and 
which were so often cast out by Christ: 8a/uo, of which demon is a transcript, and 
which occurs, according to the best texts, only at Matt. 8:31; and. Saipovi0r,. which is 
not a diminutive, but the neuter of the adjective Sarpov0s, of, or belonging to a‘demon., 
The cognate verb isSatpovifopat, to be possessed with a demon, as in Mark 1:32. 

The derivation of the word is uncertain. Perhaps Safw, to distribute, since the deities 
allot the fates of men. Plato derives it from Sazjpov, knowing or wise. In Hesiod, as in 
Pythagoras, Thales, and Plutarch, the word Sa/uav is used of men of the golden age, — 
acting as tutelary deities, and forming the link between the gods and men. Socrates, in | 
Plato’s “Cratylus,” quotes Hesiod as follows: “Socrates: You know how Hesiod uses the 
word? Hermogenes: Indeed I do not. Soc.: Do you not remember that he speaks of a | 
golden race of men who came first? Her.: Yes, I know that. Soc.: He says of them, 


‘But now that fate has closed over this race, 
They are holy demons upon earth, 
Beneficent, averters of ills, guardians of mortal men.’ ” 


After some further conversation, Socrates goes on: “And therefore I have the most 
entire conviction that he called them demons, because they were Sarjwoves. (knowing or 
wise). Now, he and other poets say truly that, when a good man dies, he has honor anda 
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mighty portion among the dead, and becomes a demon, which is a name given to him 
signifying wisdom. And I say, too, that every wise man who happens to be a good man is 
more than human (Sarpdveor) . both .in.life and death, and is rightly called a demon.” Mr. 
Grote ( History of Greece ) observes that in Hesiod demons are “invisible tenants of the 
earth, remnants of the once happy golden race whom the Olympic gods first made — the 
unseen police of the gods, for the purpose of repressing wicked behavior in the world.” In 
later Greek the word came to be used of any departed soul. 

In Homer Saizwv is used synonymously with 9eds and ‘Sed, god and goddess, and the 
moral quality of the divinity is determined by the context: but most commonly of the 
divine power or agency, like the Latin numen, the deity considered as a power rather than 
as a person. Homer does not use Sazuoviov substantively, but as an adjective, always in 
the vocative case, and with a sorrowful or reproachful sense, indicating that the person 
addressed is in some astonishing or strange condition. Therefore, as a term of reproach — 
wretch! sirrah! madman! ( Iliad, 2, 190, 200; 4, 31;9, 40). Occasionally in an admiring 
or respectful sense ( Odyssey, 14, 443; 23, 174); Excellent stranger! noble sir! Homer 
also uses Saiuwy. of one’s genius or attendant spirit, and thence of one’s lot or fortune. 
So in the beautiful simile of the sick father ( Odyssey, 5,396), “Some malignant genius 
has assailed him.” Compare “Odyssey,” 10, 64; 11, 61. Hence, later, the phrase Karta, 
Salpova i is nearly equivalent to by chance. 

We have seen that, in Homer, the bad sense of Senne. is the prevailing one. In the 
tragedians, also, da/zwv, though used both of good and bad fortune, occurs more 
frequently in the latter sense, and toward this sense the word gravitates more and more. 
The undertone of Greek thought, which tended to regard no man happy until he had 
escaped from life (see on Matt. 5:3, blessed), naturally imparted a gloomy and forbidding 
character to those who were supposed to allot the destinies of life. 

In classical Greek it is noticeable that the abstract ‘rd dacuovcov fell into the background 
behind d5a/uwv, with the development in the latter of the notion of a fate or genius 
connected with each individual, as the demon of Socrates; while in biblical Greek the 
process in the reverse, this doctrine being rejected for that of an overruling personal 
providence, and the strange gods, “obscure to human knowledge and alien to human 
life,” taking the abstract term uniformly in an evil sense. 

Empedocles, a Greek philosopher, of Sicily, developed Hesiod’s distinction; making the 
demons of a mixed nature between gods and men, not only the link between the two, but 
having an agency and disposition of their own; not immortal, but long-lived, and subject 
to the passions and propensities of men. While in Hesiod the demons are all good, 
according to Empedocles they are both bad and good. This conception relieved the gods 
of the responsibility for proceedings unbecoming the divine nature. The enormities which 
the older myths ascribed directly to the gods — thefts, rapes, abductions — were the 
doings of bad demons. It also saved the credit of the old legends, obviating the necessity 


of pronouncing either that the gods were unworthy or the legends untrue. “Yet, though 


devised for the purpose of satisfying a more scrupulous religious sensibility, it was found 
inconvenient afterward when assailants arose against paganism generally. For while it 
abandoned as indefensible a large portion of what had once been genuine faith, it still 
retained the same word demons with an entirely altered signification. The Christian 
writers in their controversies found ample warrant among the earlier pagan authors for 
treating all the gods as demons; and not less ample warrant among the later pagans for 
denouncing the demons generally as evil beings” (Grote, History of Greece’). 

This evil sense the words always bear in the New Testament as well as in the Septuagint. 
Demons are synonymous with unclean spirits (Mark 5:12, 15; 3:22,30; Luke 4:33). They 
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appear in connection with Satan (Luke 10:17,18; 11:18,19); they are put in opposition 
to the Lord (1 Cor. 10:20,21); to the faith (1 Tim. 4:1). They are connected with 
idolatry (Rev. 9:20; 16:13,14). They are special powers of evil, influencing and disturbing 
the physical, mental, and moral being (Luke 13:11,16; Mark 5:2-5; 7:25; Matt. 12:45). 

33. All the city was gathered together at the door. Peculiar to Mark. 

35. A great while before day (évyvvya) Lit., while it was in the night. The word is peculiar 
to Mark. 

36. Followed after (kateSiwEav). The word found only in Mark. Simon and his 
companions, as well as the people of the city, seem to have been afraid lest he should 
have permanently left them. Hence the compound verb indicates that they followed him 
eagerly; pursued him as if he were fleeing from them. Simon, true to his nature, was 
foremost in the pursuit: Simon, and they that were with him. 

37. All. All the people of Capernaum, all are seeking thee. The continuous present tense. 
So Rev., better than A.V. The ail is peculiar to Mark. 

38. Towns (Kwporrdnets)Lit., village-towns, suburban towns. 

41. Moved with compassion. Only Mark. 

43. Strictly charged (¢uBpiunodpevos). Rev., sternly, in margin. The word is originally : 
to snort, as of mettlesome horses. Hence, to fret, or chafe, or be otherwise strongly 
moved; and then, as a result of this feeling, to admonish or rebuke urgently. The Lord | 
evidently spoke to him peremptorily. Compare sent him out (€£éBarev)lit., drove or cast — 
him out. The reason for this charge and dismissal lay in the desire of Jesus not to thwart 
his ministry by awaking the premature violence of his enemies; who, if they should see 
the leper and hear his story before he had been officially pronounced clean by the priest, 
might deny either that he had been a leper or had been truly cleansed. 

45. The city. Properly, as Rev., a city; any city. 


CHAPTER 2. 


1. It was noised (jKovdc In). Lit., it was heard. 

That he was in the house (6ts ets otkov éotww), The tt, that, is recitative, introducing _ 
the report in the direct form. Jt was reported — he is in the house! The preposition in is 
literally into, carrying the idea of the motion preceding the stay in the house. “He has 
gone into the house, and is there.” But the best texts read €v olk@, in the house. The 
account of this rumor is peculiar to Mark. 

He preached (€daAet).Lit., spake, as Rev. Imperfect tense. He was speaking when the — 
occurrence which follows took place. 

3. Borne of four. A detail peculiar to Mark. : 

4. Come nigh unto him (mpoceyyicat). The word does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. But some read ™POTEeveyKat, bring him unto him. So Rev., in margin. | 

They uncovered (ameotéyacav). The only use of the word in New Testament. | 

Broken it up (€€opv&avtes). Lit., scooped it out. Very graphic and true to fact. A | 
modern roof would be untiled or unshingled; but an‘oriental roof would have to be dug 
to make such an opening as was required. A composition of mortar, tar, ashes, and sand is 
spread upon the roofs, and rolled hard, and grass grows in the crevices. On the houses of 
the poor in the country the grass grows more freely, and goats may be seen on the roofs 
cropping it. In some cases, as in this, stone slabs are laid across the joists. See Luke 5:19, 
where it is said they let him down through the tiles; so that they would be obliged, not 
only to dig through the grass and earth, but also to pry up the tiles. Compare Ps. 129:6. 
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The bed \xpdéBarrtov), One of Mark’s Latin words, grabatus, and condemned by the 
grammarians as inelegant. A rude pallet, merely a thickly padded quilt or mat, held at the 
corners, and requiring no cords to let it down. They could easily reach the roof by the 
steps on the outside, as the roof is low; or they could have gone into an adjoining house 
and passed along the roofs. Some suppose that the crowd was assembled in an upper 
chamber, which sometimes extended over the whole area of the house. It is not possible 
accurately to reproduce the details of the scene. Dr. Thomson says that Jesus probably 
stood in the /ewan or reception-room, a hall which is entered from the court or street by 
an open arch; or he may have taken his stand in the covered court in front of the house 
itself, which usually has open arches on three sides, and the crowd was around and in 
front of him. 

6. Reasoning (Svadoyifouevor). The word dialogue, is derived from this, and the 
meaning literally is, that they held a dialogue with themselves. 

8. Perceived (émvyvovs). The preposition éi gives the force of fully. He was not only 
immediately aware of their thought, but clearly and fully aware. 

9. Walk (repirraret). Lit., walk about. 

10. Power (€£ovciar) or better, authority, as Rev., in margin. The word is derived from 
é£eoT, it is permitted or lawful. It combines the ideas of right and might. Authority or 
right is the dominant meaning in the New Testament. 

13. Resorted — taught (jpyero—édidacxev)., The imperfects are graphic — kept 
coming, kept teaching. 

14. See on Matt. 9:9. 

15. His house. Levi's. See Luke 5:29. 

16. Scribes and Pharisees. But the best texts read ypapmartets Tav Papicaiwv, scribes 
of the Pharisees. So Rev. Scribes belonging to the sect of the Pharisees. They had 
followed him into the hall where the company were seated. This hall answered to the 
k’hawah of Arabian houses, which is thus described by William Gifford Palgrave: “The 
k’hawah was a long, oblong hall about twenty feet in height, fifty in length, and sixteen 
or thereabouts in breadth. The walls were covered in a rudely decorative manner with 
brown and white wash, and sunk here and there into small triangular recesses, destined to 
the reception of books, lamps, and other such like objects. The roof was of timber, and 
flat; the floor was strewn with fine, clean sand, and garnished all round alongside of the 
walls with long strips of carpet, upon which cushions, covered with faded silk, were 
disposed at suitable intervals. In poorer houses, felt rugs usually take the place of carpets” 
( Central and Eastern Arabia ). 

17. They that are whole (9i ioxvovTes). Lit., they that are strong. See on Luke 14:30, 
was not able; and 2 Pet. 2:11, power. 

No need. The Greek order throws the emphasis on these words: No need have they that 
are strong of a physician. Wyc., Whole men have no need to a leech, but they that have 
Ore of the Pharisees. But the of is wrong. Read as Rev., John disciples and the 
Pharisees. 

Used to fast ‘hoav vnoTevovTes). The A.V. refers to the fact as a custom; but Mark 
means that tiey were observing a fast at that time. Hence the use of the participle with 
the finite verb. Rev., correctly, were fasting. The threefold repetition of the word fast is 
characteristic of Mark. See Introduction. __ 

19. Children of the bride-chamber (viol tod vuydévos).More correctly as Rev., sons. It 
is noteworthy that Christ twice uses a figure drawn from marriage in his allusions to John 
the Baptist, the ascetic. Compare John 3:29. The sons of the bride-chamber are different 
from the groomsmen. They are the guests invited to the bridal. The scene is laid in 
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Galilee, where groomsmen were not customary, as in Judaea. Hence there is no mention | 
of them in the account of the marriage at Cana. In Judaea there were at every marriage 
two groomsmen or friends of the bridegroom. See on John 3:29. 

20. Then — in those days. The proper reading is év éxelvn 7H Ep, in that day. 
So Rev. Another of Mark’s double expressions: then — in that day. 

21. Seweth (émipparrer). A word found in Mark only. Matthew (9:16) and Luke (5:36) 
use é77u8ddXeu, throweth upon, as we speak of clapping a patch upon. 

23. He went (avrov maparropeverIar). Lit., went along beside, along the stretches of 
standing grain. Matthew and Luke use 6cd. through, as Mark does, but not 7ape. 

Began, as they went, to pluck {npEavto odov Trovety tiddXov-Tes). -Lit., began to make a 
way plucking the ears. This does not mean that the disciples broke a way for themselves 
through the standing corn by plucking the ears, for in that event they would have been 
compelled to break down the stalks. They could not have made a way by plucking the 
heads of the grain. Mark, who uses Latin forms, probably adopted here the phrase iter 
facere,to make a way, which is simply to go. The same idiom occurs in the Septuagint, _ 
Judges 17:8; .7roujoas dddv,avT0d, gs he journeyed. The offence given the Pharisees was 
the preparation of food on the Sabbath. Matthew says fo eat, stating the motive, and 
Luke, rubbing with their hands, describing the act. See on Matt. 12:2. The Rev. rightly 
retains the rendering of the A.V. 

25. Had need. Mark adds this to the was an hungered, which is in both Matthew and 
Luke. The analogy lay in the necessity. The had need is generic; the was hungry is 
specific, describing the pecuiiar character of the need. 

26. The shewbread (tots aptous tis mpodécews). Lit., the loaves of proposition, 
ie., the loaves which were set forth before the Lord. The Jews called them the Joaves of 
the face, i.e., of the presence of God. The bread was made of the finest wheaten flour 
that had been passed through eleven sieves. There were twelve loaves, or cakes, according 
to the number of tribes, ranged in two piles of six each. Each cake was made of about five 
pints of wheat. They were anointed in the middle with oil, in the form of a cross. 
According to tradition, each cake was five hand-breadths broad and ten long, but turned 
up at either end, two hand-breadths on each side, to resemble in outline the ark of the 
covenant. The shewbread was prepared on Friday, unless that day happened to be a 
feast-day that required sabbatical rest; in which case it was prepared on Thursday 
afternoon. The renewal of the shewbread was the first of the priestly functions on the 
commencement of the Sabbath. The bread which was taken off was deposited on the 
golden table in the porch of the sanctuary, and distributed among the outgoing and 
incoming courses of priests (compare save for the priests). It was eaten during the 
Sabbath, and in the temple itself, but only by such priests as were Levitically pure. This 
old bread, removed on the Sabbath morning, was that which David ate. 

27. For man (84). On account of, or for the sake of. This saying is given by Mark only. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. A withered hand (¢Enpappévny thv xetpa). More correctly Rev., his hand withered. 
The participle indicates that the withering was not congenital, but the result of accident 
or disease. Luke says his right hand. 

2. They watched (7 apernpovv). Imperfect tense. They kept watching. The compound 
verb, with Tapa, by the side of, means to watch carefully or closely, as one who dogs 
another’s steps, keeping beside or near him. Wyc., They aspieden him: i.e., plaved the 
spy. On Tnpew,to watch, see on John 17:12, 
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He would heal (Separredret). Future tense: whether he will heal, the reader being placed 
at the time of the watching, and looking forward to the future. 

3. Stand forth (éyeupe eis 7d écov). Lit., rise into the midst. So Wyc., Rise into the 
middle. Tynd., Arise and stand in the midst. 

5. Being grieved (cvAAvmrovuevos), Why the Porrornt verb, with the preposition own, 
together with? Herodotus (6, 39) uses the word of condoling with another’s misfortune. 
Plato ( Republic, 462) says, “When any one of the citizens experiences good or evil, the 
whole state will either rejoice or sorrow with him (EvAAvTAceTaL). The oly therefore 
implies Christ’s condolence with the moral misfortune of these hard-hearted ones. 
Compare the force of con, in condolence. Latin, con, with, dolere, to grieve. 

Hardness (Twpwcet). From TES, a kind of aaie and thence used of a callus on 
fractured bones. Tlépwo tS is originally the process by which the extremities of fractured 
bones are united by a callus. Hence of callousness, or hardness in general. The word 
occurs in two other passages in the New Testament, Rom. 11:25; Eph. 4:18, where the 
A.V. wrongly renders blindness, following the Vulgate caecitas. It is somewhat strange 
that it does not adopt that rendering here (Vulgate, caecitate) which is given by both 
Wyc. and Tynd. The Rev. in all the passages rightly gives hardening, which is better than 
hardness, because it hints at the process going on. Mark only records Christ’s feeling on 
this occasion. 

7. Withdrew. Mark alone notes no less than eleven occasions on which Jesus retired from 
his work, in order to escape his enemies or to pray in solitude, for rest, or for private 
conference with his disciples. See 1:12; 3:7; 6:31,46; 7:24,31; 9:2; 10:1; 14:34. 

A great multitude (rod mdI0s). Compare ver. 8, where the order of the Greek words 
is reversed. In the former case the greatness of the mass of people is emphasized; in the 
latter, the mass of people itself. 

8. He did (€ro/e.). Imperfect tense. Others read rowel, he is doing. In either case the 
tense has a continuous force: what things he was doing or is doing. Note in wv. 7,8, Mark’s 
accurate detail of places. See Introduction. The reasons for our Lord’s withdrawing into a 
boat, given with such minuteness of detail in vv. 9-11. are also peculiar to Mark. 

10. Pressed upon (érunimtetv) Lit., fell upon. 

Plagues (maoruyas). Lit., scourges. Compare Acts 22:24; Heb. 11:36. Our word plague 
is from 7777, Latin plage, meaning a blow. Pestilence or disease is thus regarded as a 
stroke from a divine hand. ITA7y% is used in classical Greek in this metaphorical sense. 
Thus Sophocles, Ajax, 279: “| fear that a calamity (wAnyy) is really come from 
heaven (Jeod, god).” So of war. Aeschylus, Persae, 251: “O Persian land, how hath 
the abundant prosperity been destroyed by a single blow (ev oa TANYH)-The word here, 
scourges, carries the same idea. 

11. The unclean spirits (74). The article indicating those particular spirits which took 
part in that scene. Mark’s precision is shown in the use of the two articles and in the 
arrangement of the noun and adjective: The spirits, the unclean ones. 

When they saw (6ray eJempovv). More accurately as Rev., whenever they beheld. The 
imperfect tense denotes a repeated act. The 4. in Otay, gives an indefinite force: as 
often as they might see him. 

12. He charged (éreriwa). The word is commonly rendered rebuke in the New 
Testament. In classical Greek its predominant sense is that of severe, strenuous reproach 
for unworthy deeds or acts. It is several times used in the new Testament, as here, in the 
sense of charge. In this sense the word carries, at bottom, a suggestion of a charge under 
penalty (TY). 

That (ta). According to the A.V. and Rev. the that indicates the substance of Christ’s 
charge. Properly, however, it indicates the intent of his charge. He charged them in order 
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that they should not make him known. 

13.Whom he would\(ods HIeNev avtds). Rev.,more strictly ,“whom,he himself would; not 
allowing any to offer themselves for special work. Out of the larger number thus called he 
selected twelve. See ver. 14. 

14. Ordained (érroincev). Lit., made. Rev., appointed. 

Might send them forth (dmootédAy). As apostles. Compare the kindred noun 

\aTOCTONOL, apostles. 

15. To have power (éxew é€ovaiay), Note that he does not say to preach and to cast 


out, but to preach and to have authority to cast out. The power of preaching and the 


power of exorcising were so different that special mention is made of the divine authority 


with which they would need to be clothed. The power of driving out demons was given _ 


that they might apply it in confirmation of their teaching. Compare 16:20. 
16.And Simon he surnamed Peter. Mark relates only his naming and not his appoint- 
ment, leaving his appointment to be understood. 


17. Although Mark mentions that the apostles were sent out in pairs (6:7), he does not / 


classify them here in pairs. But he alone throws Peter and James and John, the three who 


shared the Lord’s particular intimacy, into one group. Matthew and Luke both introduce 


Andrew between Peter and James. 


He surnamed them Boanerges (éréInxev adtois dvoja Boavnpyés): Lit., he put — 
upon them the name. Some uncertainty attaches to both the origin and the application of © 


the name. Most of the best texts read 6vdéuata, names, instead of name. This would 
indicate that each of the two was surnamed a “‘son of thunder.” Some, however, have 
claimed that it was a dual name given to them as a pair, as the name Dioscuri was given to 
Castor and Pollux. The reason of its bestowal we do not know. It seems to have been 
intended as a title of honor, though not perpetuated like the surname Peter, this being the 
only instance of its occurrence; possibly because the inconvenience of a common 
surname, which would not have sufficiently designated which of them was intended, may 
have hindered it from ever growing into an appellation. It is justified by the impetuosity 
and zeal which characterized both the brothers, which prompted them to suggest the 


calling of fire from heaven to consume the inhospitable Samaritan village (Luke 9:54); | 
which marked James as the victim of an early martyrdom (Acts 12:2); and which sounds | 


in the thunders of John’s Apocalypse. The Greek Church calls John Bpovtodwvos, the | 


thunder-voiced. The phrase, sons of, is a familiar Hebrew idiom, in which the distinguish- 


ing characteristic of the individual or thing named is regarded as his parent. Thus sparks | 
are sons of fire (Job 5:7); threshed corn is son of the floor (Isa. 21:10). Compare son of 


perdition (John 17:12); sons of disobedience (Eph. 2:2; 5:6). 


18. Andrew ( AvSpédv): A name of Greek origin though in use among the Jews, from | 


.avnp, man, and signifying manly. He was one of the two who came earliest to Christ 
(Matt. 4:18,20; compare John 1:40,41); and hence is always styled by the Greek fathers 
\WPWTOKANTOS. first called. 

Philip (Pidvrrrrov). Another Greek name, meaning fond of horses. In ecclesiastical legend 
he is said to have been a chariot-driver. 

Bartholomew. A Hebrew name — Bar Tolmai, son of Tolmai. Almost certainly identical 
with Nathanael. Philip and Nathanael are associated by John, as are Philip and 
Bartholomew in the parallel passages of the synoptics. Bartholomew is not mentioned in 
John’s list of the twelve (21:2), but Nathanael is; while the synoptists do not mention 
Nathanael in their lists, but do mention Bartholomew. Probably he had two names. 

Matthew. See on the superscription of Matthew’s Gospel. 

Thomas. A Hebrew name, meaning twin, and translated by the Greek Didymus (John 
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11:16). _ 

Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus, as in Matt. 10:3. He is the Judas of John 14:22. Luther calls 
him der fromme Judas (the good Judas). The two surnames, Lebbaeus and Thaddaeus, 
mean the same thing — beloved child. 

Simon the Canaanite. Properly, Cananaean. See on Matt. 10:4: “No name is more 
striking in the list than that of Simon the Zealot, for to none of the twelve could the 
contrast be so vivid between their former and their new position. What revolution of 
thought and heart could be greater than that which had thus changed into a follower of 
Jesus one of the fierce war-party of the day, which looked on the presence of Rome in 
the Holy Land as treason against the majesty of Jehovah, a party who were fanatical in 
their Jewish strictures and exclusiveness?” (Geikie, Life and Words o f Christ ). 

19. Judas Iscariot. See on Matt. 10:4. 

20. Again. Glancing back to the many notices of crowds in the preceding narrative. This 
reassembling of the multitudes, and its interference with the repast of Christ and the 
disciples, is peculiar to Mark. 

21. His friends (of map’ adrod).Lit., they who were from beside him: ie., by origin or 
birth. His mother and brethren. Compare wv. 31,32. Wyc., Kinsmen. Tynd., they that 
belonged unto him. Not his disciples, since they were in the house with him. 

They said ‘éde +... Imperfect tense. Very graphic, they kept saying. 

22. Beelzebub. See on Matt. 10:25. 

And. Not connecting two parts of one accusation, but two accusations, as is evident 
from the two 708, which are equivalent to quotation marks. 

24. And. Note the way in which the sayings are linked by this conjunction; an 
impressive rhetorical progression. 

26. But hath an end. Peculiar to Mark. 

27. Spoil (Svaprracat). Mark uses the stronger and more vivid compound verb, where 
Matthew employs the simple dp7dcat.. The verb means, primarily, to tear in pieces; to 

carry away, as the wind; to efface, as footsteps. So, generally, to seize as plunder, 
snatching right and left. 

His goods (+a oxedn). Lit., his vessels. So Wyc. Compare Mark 11:16; Acts 9:15; 10:11; 
2 Tim. 2:20. The special object of the robber may be precious vessels of gold or silver; 
but the word is probably used in its general sense of household gear. 

28. Compare Matt. 12:31; and note Mark’s superior precision and fulness of detail. 

29. Guilty (évoxos) From | ev, an, Ex, to hold or have. Lit., is in the grasp of, or 
holden of. Compare 1 Cor. 11:27; James 2:10. 

Eternal damnation (aiwvlov duapriparos). An utterly false rendering. Rightly as Rev., 
of an eternal sin. So Wyc., everlasting trespass. The A.V. has gone wrong in following 
Tyndale, who, in turn, followed the erroneous text of Erasmus, Kpicews, judgment, 
wrongly rendered damnation. See Matt. 23:33, and compare Rev. there. 

30. They said (€deyov) Imperfect tense. They kept saying, or persisted in saying. An 
addition peculiar to Mark. 

31,32. They sent unto him calling him, and a multitude was sitting about him. Detail by 
Mark only; as also the words in ver. 34, Looking round on them which sat round about 
him. 
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1. Again. He had taught there before. See 3:7-9. 

In the sea. Mark only. 

There was gathered (cuvdyerat). The A.V. misses Mark’s graphic use of the present, 
“There is gathered.” So Rev. 

7. Choked (cvvérm£Eav).The preposition, cvy = con (together), carries the idea of 
com-pression. 

It yielded no fruit. Added by Mark. 

8. That sprang up and increased (4vaBaivoyvta Kal aitavduevov) The Rev. literally 
renders the participles, growing up and increasing, thus describing the process more 
vividly. These two. participles, moreover, explain the use of the imperfect tense €d/50v 
(yielded), denoting continuance. It began to yield and kept yielding as it increased. 

Thirty (eis TptdKovra). Lit., up to thirty. 

10. When he was alone. Mark only. 

They that were about him with the twelve. Mark only. Matthew and Luke, the disciples. 

11. Unto them that are without (éxelvois tots &&w). The two latter words are peculiar 
to Mark. The phrase means those outside of our circle. Its sense is always determined by 
the contrast to it. Thus, 1 Cor. 5:12,13, it is non-Christians in contrast with me. Col. 4:5, 
Christians contrasted with people of the world. Compare 1 Thess. 4:12; 1 Tim. 3:7. 
Matthew (13:11), with less precision, uses simply €xeivous (to them), the pronoun of © 
remote reference. Luke 8:10, T0¢s Novrrois, (to the rest). 

13. Peculiar to Mark. 

Parables (tas trapaBodas). The parables, which I have spoken or may hereafter speak. 

14. The sower soweth the word. More precise than either Matthew or Luke. Compare 
Matt. 13:19; Luke 8:11. 

19. The lusts of other things entering in ‘ai wept 7a. Novra. érIuplat). Lusts, not in 
the limited sense of mere sexual desire, but in the general sense of longing. The word is 
also used of desire for good and lawful things (Luke 22:15; Philip. 1:23). 

20. Such as. A good rendering of the pronoun ofreves, which indicates the class of 
hearers. : 

21. A candle (6 Xbxvos). Properly, the lamp, as Rev. 

Brought (€pyerat). Lit., cometh. Doth the lamp come? This impersonation or investing 
the lamp with motion is according to Mark’s lively mode of narrative, as is the throwing 
of the passage into the interrogative form. Compare Luke 8:16. The lamp: the article 
indicating a familiar household implement. So also “the bed” and “the stand.” 

Bushel (uodcov). The Latin modius. One of Mark’s Latin words. See on Matt. 5:15. The 
modius was nearer a peck than a bushel. 

Bed (xivyv). A couch for reclining at table. 

Candlestick (Avyviav)) Rev., correctly, stand; i.e., lampstand. See on Matt. 5:15. 

22. Which shall not be manifested (édv uh va bavepw34), The A.V. makes Christ say 
that every hidden thing shall be revealed. This is wrong. He says that things are hidden in 
order that they may be manifested. Concealment is a means to revelation. 

26—29. The parable of the seed growing secretly. Peculiar to Mark. 

26. Should cast (8X7). Lit., should have cast, the aorist tense, followed by the presents 
sleep and rise (kadevdn and éyeipnrat).. The whole, literally, “As if a man should have 
cast seed into the ground, and should be sleeping and rising night and day.” The aorist 
tense indicates the single act of casting; the presents the repeated, continued sleeping and 
rising while the seed is growing. 
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Seed (tov o7épov), The seed; that particular seed which he had to sow, Such is the force 
of the article. 

27. Grow {unxivyntat) Lit., lengthen; be extended by the seed lengthening out into 
blade and stalk. : 

He knoweth not how (a ovt« oldev avdtos). The Greek order is very lively: how 
knoweth not he. 

28. Of herself (aitoudrn) Lit., self-acting. It occurs in only one other passage of the 
New Testament, Acts 12:10; of the city gate which opened to Peter of its own accord. 

29. Is brought forth (wapadot) This rendering cannot be correct, for the verb is active, 
not passive, meaning to deliver up. Hence it is usually explained, shall have delivered 
itself up to harvest; which is stilted and artificial. Rev. is ripe, is a free rendering from the 
margin of A.V. It is, perhaps, better to explain, as Meyer does, whose rendering is 
adopted by Rev. in margin: When the fruit shall have allowed, i.e., shall have admitted of 
being harvested. Xenophon and Herodotus use the word in the sense of permit or allow; 
and an exact parallel to this occurs in the historian Polybius (22:24,9): “When the season 
permitted” (mapaé.dovens). 

Putteth in (amroatéAXet)Lit., sendeth forth. So Rev. in margin. The rendering, putteth 
in, misses the figure. The verb is the same as that used of sending forth the apostles to 
_ reap the harvest of souls. See especially John 4:38: “J sent (améatevAa) you to reap.” 

30. Peculiar to Mark. 

With what comparison shall we compare it? (é€v tim adthv tapaBonh Idpev 5). Lit., 
In what parable might we put it? Rev., In what parable shall we set it forth? Note the we, 
taking the hearers, with a fine tact, into consultation. 

31. When it is sown(étav craph)This phrase is repeated in ver. 32. Here the emphasis is 
on orav. when. It is small at the time when it is sown. In ver. 32 the emphasis is on 
oT apn, it is sown. It begins to grow great from the time when it is sown. 

That are upon the earth, A little detail peculiar to Mark. 

32. Groweth up. Mark only. 

Herbs (rav Naydvev). Rev., rightly, the herbs; those which people are wont to plant in 
their gardens. The word denotes garden — or pot-herbs, as distinguished from wild herbs. 

Shooteth out great branches(ro.et Kdadous\ueyaXous) Lit., maketh, etc. Rev., putteth 
out. Peculiar to Mark. Matthew has becometh a tree. On branches, see note on Matt. 
24:32. One of the Talmudists describes the mustard-plant as a tree, of which the wood was 
sufficient to cover a potter’s shed. Another says that he was wont to climb into it as men 
climb into a fig-tree. Professor Hackett says that on the plain of Akka, toward Carmel, he 
found a collection of mustard-plants from six to nine feet high, with branches from each 
side of a trunk an inch or more in thickness. Dr. Thomson relates that near the bank of 
the Jordan he found a mustard-tree more than twelve feet high. 

Lodge (katacknvobv’See on Matt. 8:20. Lit., pitch their tents. 

33. Such. Implying that Mark knew yet more parables that were spoken at that time. 

As they were able to hear it. Peculiar to Mark. 

36. Even as he was in the ship. Rev., boat. Just as he was, in the boat in which he was 
then sitting. Mark adds the detail about the accompanying boats. 

37. Storm (Naira) So Luke. Distictively a furious storm or hurricane. Compare 
Septuagint, Job 28:1, of the whirlwind out of which God answered Job. See, also, Job 
21:18. Matthew uses oetopos. a shaking. See on Matt. 8:24. Mr. Macgregor ( Rob Roy 
on the Jordan ) says that “on the sea of Galilee the wind has a singular force and 
suddenness; and this is no doubt because that sea is so deep in the world that the sun 
rarefies the air in it enormously, and the wind, speeding swiftly above a long and level 
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plateau, gathers much force as it Bweeps through flat deserts, until suddenly it meets this 
hugh gap in the way, and it tumbles down here irresistible.” 


38. A pillow (76 mpockedarasov). The definite article indicates a well-known part ef the 


boat’s equipment — the coarse leathern cushion at the stern for the steersman. The 
Anglo-Saxon version has bolster. 

39. Peace, be still (ouirra, Tebipwoo).Lit., be silent! be muzzled! Wyc., rather tamely, 
wax dumb! How much more vivid than the narratives of either Matthew or Luke is this 
personification and rebuke of the sea as a raging monster. 

Céased (éxormracev) From xozros, meaning, 1, beating; 2, toil; 3, weariness. A beautiful 
and picturesque word. The sea sank to rest as if exhausted by its own beating. 

‘There was (éyéveTo) More strictly, there arose or ensued. The aorist tense indicates 
something immediate. Tynd. has followed. 

Calm. Wyc., peaceableness. 

41. They feared exceedingly (€poBySncav PoBov uéyav). Lit., they feared a great fear. 


3 : Y aE = : : 
What manner of man is this? (tis apa obTOs €otwv ;) The A.V. is rather a rendering of 


Matthew’s rotamés, what manner of (8:27), than of Mark’s tis, who. The Rev. gives it 
rightly: Who then is this? The then (dpa) is argumentative. Since these things are so, who 
then is this? 


CHAPTER 5. 


3. The details of vv. 3-5 are peculiar to Mark. “The picture of the miserable man is 
fearful; and in drawing it, each evangelist has some touches which are peculiarly his own; 
but St. Mark’s is the most eminently graphic of all, adding, as it does, many strokes which 
wonderfully heighten the terribleness of the man’s condition, and also magnify the glory 
of his cure” (Trench, Miracles ). 

Dwelling (katoixnotv). The «ata. down, gives the sense of a settled habitation. 
Compare our phrase settled down. So Tynd., his abiding. 

The tombs (rots punuacw). “In unclean places, unclean because of the dead men’s 
bones which were there. To those who did not on this account shun them, these tombs of 
the Jews would afford ample shelter, being either natural caves or recesses hewn by art 


out of the rock, often so large as to be supported with columns, and with cells upon their | 


sides for the reception of the dead. Being, too, without the cities, and oftentimes in 
remote and solitary places, they would attract those who sought to flee from all 
fellowship of their kind” (Trench, Miracles ). 


4. With fetters and chains (méSats kat Gdicecw).  édn, fetter, is akin to meta the 


instep; just as the Latin pedica, a shackle, is related to pes, a foot. The Anglo-Saxon plural 


of fot (foot) is fet; so that fetter is feeter. So Chaucer: 


“The pure fetters on his shinnes grete 
Were of his bitter salte teres wete.” 


“Advots (derivation uncertain) is a chain, a generic word, denoting a bond which might be | 


on any part of the body. 

Broken in pieces (cvpterpipSar) The verb svvtp(Bm means originally to rub 
together, to grind or crush. it has been suggested that the fetters might have been of cords 
which could be rubbed to pieces. Wyc., renders, Had broken the stocks to small gobbets. 

5. Crying (xpafwv). Rey., crying out. The verb denotes an inarticulate cry; a shriek. 
Aristophanes uses it of the frogs ( Ranae, 258), and of the bawling of a boor 
( Equites, 285). 
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6. Afar off (amd paxpéSev). Peculiar to Mark, as is also he ran. 

7. Crying — he saith. The inarticulate cry (ver. 5), and then the articulate speech. 

What have I to do with thee? Ari épuot Kat cot ;). Lit., what is there to me and thee? 
What have we in common? 

I adjure thee by God. Stronger than Luke’s J pray thee. The verb opkitw, I adjure, is 
condemned by the grammarians as inelegant. 

8. For he said (éNeyev). Imperfect tense, he was saying; the force of which is lost both in 
the A.V and Rev. The imperfect gives the reason for this strange entreaty of the demon. 
Jesus was commanding, was saying “come out;”’ and, as in the case of the epileptic child 
at the Transfiguration Mount, the baffled spirit weaked his malice on the man. The literal 
rendering of the imperfect brings out the simultaneousness of Christ’s exorcism, the 
outbreak of demoniac malice, and the cry Torment me not. 

13. Ran (&ppnoev). The verb indicates hasty, headlong motion. Hence, as Rey., rushed. 

Two Thousand. As usual, Mark alone gives the detail of number. 

A steep place. But the noun has the definite article: Tod xpnuvod, the steep, as Rev. 

15. See (Sewpodowv).Rev., rightly, behold. For it was more than simple seeing. The verb 
means looking stedfastly, as one who has an interest in the object, and with a view to 
search into and understand it: to look inquiringly and intently. 

Clothed. Compare Luke 8:27. For a long time he had worn no clothes. 

18. When he was come (€uBatvovros adtov).The participle is in the present tense. Not 
after he had embarked, but while he was in the act. Hence Rev., rightly, as he was 
entering. With this corresponds the graphic imperfect ™apexa) €¢ : While he was stepping 
into the boat the restored man was beseeching him. 

That (ta).. In order that. Not the subject but the aim of the entreaty. 

23. My little daughter (ro Suyarpsov).This little endearing touch in the use of the 
diminutive is peculiar to Mark. 

Lieth at the point of death (é€rxatws éyev).One of the uncouth phrases peculiar to 
Mark’s style, and which are cited by some as evidence of the early composition of his 
gospel. 

I pray thee come (iva ‘AS9or). The words J pray thee are not in the Greek. Literally the 
ruler’s words run thus: My little daughter lieth at the point of death — that thou come, 
etc. In his anguish he speaks brokenly and incoherently. 

He went (arrprSev). Lit., went away. The aorist tense, denoting action once for all, is in 
contrast with the imperfects, joAovJe, kept following, and cvvé9\iBov: kept 
thronging. The multitude kept following and thronging as he went along. The preposition 

avy. together, in the latter verb, indicate the united pressure of a crowd. Compare 
Tynd., ver. 31. Thrusting thee on every side. 

26. Mark is much fuller and more vivid than Matthew or Luke. 

Had suffered (waSovca). To be taken, as everywhere in the New Testament, in the 
sense of suffering pain, not merely subjected to treatment. What she may have suffered 
will appear from the prescription for the medical treatment of such a complaint given in 
the Talmud. “Take of the gum of Alexandria the weight of a zuzee (a fractional silver 
coin); of alum the same; of crocus the same. Let them be bruised together, and given in 
wine to the woman that has an issue of blood. If this does not benefit, take of Persian 
onions three logs (pints); boil them in wine, and give her to drink, and say, ‘Arise from 
thy flux.’ If this does not cure her, set her in a place where two ways meet, and let her 
hold a cup of wine in her right hand, and let some one come behind and frighten her, and 
say, ‘Arise from thy flux.’ But if that do no good, take a handful of cummin (a kind of 
fennel), a handful of crocus, and a handful of fenugreek (another kind of fennel). Let 
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these be boiled in wine and give fhem her to drink, and say, ‘Arise from thy flux!’ ” If 
these do no good, other doses, over ten in number, are prescribed, among them this: “Let 
them dig seven ditches, in which let them burn some cuttings of vines, not yet four years 
old. Let her take in her hand a cup of wine, and let them lead her away from this ditch, 
and make her sit down over that. And let them remove her from that, and make her sit 
down over another, saying to her at each remove, ‘Arise from thy flux!’ ”’ (Quoted from 
Lightfoot by Geikie, Life and Words of Christ ). 

Of many physicians (70). Lit., under; i.e., under the hands of. 

And was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. Luke’s professional pride as a 
physician kept him from such a statement. Compare Luke 8:43. 

28. For she said (éeyev). Imperfect tense. She was or kept saying as she pressed 
through the crowd, either to herself or to others. 

29. She knew — she was healed. Note the graphic change in the tenses. éyva,.she knew; 
tdtau, she is healed. 

Plague. See on 3:10. 

30. Knowing ‘€mvyvovs). Rev., perceiving. Lit., having fully known. 

That virtue had gone out of him (rHv &€& abtod Sivayw €€eXSodcav). More correctly | 
as Rev., that the power proceeding from him had gone forth. The object of the Saviour’s 
knowledge was thus complex: Ist, his power; 2d, that his power had gone forth. This and — 
the following sentence are peculiar to Mark. 

32. He looked round about (mepieBdérrero).Imperfect tense. He kept looking around 
for the woman, who had hidden herself in the crowd. 

34. In peace (eis eipyvnv). Lit., into peace. Contemplating the peace in store for her. 
Mark alone adds, Be whole of thy plague. 

35. From the ruler of the synagogue. From his house; for the ruler himself is addressed. 

Troublest (aKUdAELS). See on Matt. 9:36. Compare Luke 11:22, where occurs the 
cognate word GXUA4, spoils, things torn or stripped from an enemy. Wyc., travailest. 
Tynd., diseasest. 

36..Heard. This is from the reading .axovcas (Luke 8:50). The correct reading is 
mapaxovcas, which may be rendered either not heeding, as Rev. (compare Matt. 18:17), 
or over-hearing, as Rev. in margin, which, on the whole, seems the more natural. — 
Disregarding would be more appropriate if the message had been addressed to Jesus _ 
himself; but it was addressed to the ruler. Jesus overheard it. The present participle, 
Narovpevor, being spoken, seems to fall in with this. 

38. Seeth (Jewpe?). Rev., beholdeth. See on ver. 15. 

WailingaXandfovras)A descriptive word of the hired mourners crying al-a-lai! 

40. Put them out. “Wonderful authority in the house of a stranger. He was really master 
of the house” (Bengel). Only Mark relates the taking of the parents with the three © 
disciples into the chamber. 

41. Maid(xopdcvov). Not a classical word, but used also by Matthew. | 

42. Astonishment (éxatdcet), Better Rev., amazement, which carries the sense of 
bewilderment. “Exoraots,of which the English ecstasy is a transcript, is from x, out of, | 
and tort, tO place or put. Its primitive sense, therefore, is that of removal; hence of a 
man removed out of his senses. In Biblical Greek it is used in a modified sense, as here, 
16:8; Luke 5:26; Acts 3:10, of amazement, often coupled with fear. In Acts 10:10; 11:5; 
22:17, it is used in the sense of our word ecstasy, and is rendered trance, 
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2. Astonished. See on Matt. 8:28. 

Mighty works(Suvdpets). Lit., powers. See on Matt. 11:20. Tynd., virtues. Outcomings of 
God’s power: “powers of the world to come” (Heb. 6:5), at work upon the earth. 

3. The carpenter. This word “throws the only flash which falls on the continuous tenor 
of the first thirty years, from infancy to manhood, of the life of Christ” (Farrar, 

Messages of the Books ). 

They were offended. See on Matt. 5:29. Tynd., hurt. 

5. Sick (appworous). From d, not, and pavvups, to strengthen. Sickness regarded as 
constitutional weakness. 

7. By two and two. To help and encourage each other, and also for fulness of testimony. 

8—12. See Matt. 10. 

14. Was spread abroad. “But for the rumor, Herod would not have known of him. A 
palace is late in hearing spiritual news” (Bengel). 

Mighty works do show forth themselves in him (évep- yotdow ai Suvdues év avTo). 
Rev., these powers work in him. As Dr. Morison observes, “A snatch of Herod’s theology 
and philosophy.” He knew that John wrought no miracles when alive, but he thought 
that death had put him into connection with the unseen world, and enabled him to wield 
its powers. 

16. He is risen. The he, obtos, is emphatic. This one. This very John. 

17—29. On the peculiarities of Mark in this narrative, see Introduction. 

19. Had a quarrel against him (évetyev avT®) There is some dispute about the 
rendering. The Rev. renders Set herself against him, with no alternative translation in the 
margin; and in Luke 11:53, Press upon him vehemently, with set themselves against him 
in the margin. I see no objection to rendering was angry at him, taking évetyev adT@, 
with an ellipsis ofyoXov,anger. Very literally, had within herself (év)anger against him. So 
Herodotus, 1, 118. Astyages concealing the anger (rév x6dov) which he felt toward him 
(ot évetye) e 119, vetye oi dewov yorov. nourished a fierce anger against them. So 
Moulton, Grimm, and De Wette. 

Desired (4erev) Imperfect tense, was desiring all along. Her demand for John’s murder 
was the result of a long-cherished wish. 

20. Observed him (cuvernpet).A mistranslation. Rev kept him safe. Peculiar to Mark. 
Compare Matt. 9:17, are preserved; Luke 2:19, kept; ovv, closely; ‘Thpetv, to preserve or 
keep, as the result of guarding. See on John 17:12, and reserved, 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Did many things (qroXa. érroiet). The proper reading, however, is .y7rdpet from ‘4,; not, 
and 7ropos, a passage. Hence, strictly, to be in circumstances where one cannot find a way 
out. So Rev., rightly, he was much perplexed. the other reading is meaningless. 

21. Convenient (ed«aipov). Mark only. Convenient for Herodias’ purpose. “Opportune 
for the insidious woman, who hoped, through wine, lust, and the concurrence of 
sycophants, to be able easily to overcome the wavering mind of her husband” (Grotius in 
Meyer). 

Birthday. See on Matt. 14:6. The notice of the banquet and of the rank of the guests is 
peculiar to Mark. 

Lords (weyvotaowv).Only here, and Rev. 6:15; 18;23. A late word, frompéyas, great. 

High captains (xirudpyors).Lit., commanders of a thousand men. Answering to a Roman 
military tribune. Both civil and military dignitaries were present, with other distinguished 
men of the district (chief men). 

22. The said Herodias (airijs rhs ‘Hpwé.d8os). The A.V. misses the point of ...f2.... by 
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the translation the said: the object being not to particularize the Herodias just referred to, 
but to emphasize the fact that Herodias’ own daughter was put forward instead of a 
professional dancer. Hence Rev., correctly, the daughter of Herodias herself.” 

Damsel (Kopaciw) See on Mark 5:41. 4 

25. Mark’s narrative emphasizes the eager haste with which the murder was pushed. She 
came in straightway and demanded the boon forthwith. 

‘By and by ‘€Eaurhs). Obsolete in the old sense of immediately. The A.V. translates 
d90s, straightway, in Matt. 13:21, by and by: edSéws, Mark 4:17, immediately: and 
the same word in Luke 21:9, by and by. ’E&€avtis is rendered immediately, Acts 
10:33; 11:11: straightway, Acts 23:30: presently, Philip. 2:23. Rev., forthwith. The 
expression by and by in older English was sometimes used of place. Thus Chaucer. 


“Right in the same chamber by and by” (close by). 
and 
“Two young knights lying by and by” (near together). 


Edward IV. is reported to have said on his death-bed: “I wote (know) not whether any | 
preacher’s words ought more to move you than I that is going by and by to the place that — 
they all preach of.” 

Charger. See on Matt. 14:8. 

26. Exceeding sorry. Where Matthew has sorry. 

27. Mark’s favorite straightway. The king is prompt in his response. 

Executioner (omexovAdtopa). One of Mark’s Latin words, speculator. A speculator was 
a guardsman, whose business it was to watch or spy out (speculari). It came gradually to 
denote one of the armed body-guard of the Roman emperor. Thus Suetonius says of 
Claudius, that he did not dare to attend banquets unless his speculatores with their lances 
surrounded him. Seneca uses the word in the sense of executioner. “He met the 
executioners (speculatoribus), declared that he had nothing to say against the execution 
of the sentence, and then stretched out his neck.” Herod imitated the manners of the | 
Roman court, and was attended by a company of speculatores, though it was not their 
distinctive office to act as executioners. Wyc. renders man-killer, and Tynd. hangman. 

29. Corpse. See on Matt. 24:28. 

Stier ( Words of Jesus ) says of Herod: “This man, whose inner life was burnt out; who | 
was made up of contradictions, speaking of his kingdom like Ahasuerus, and yet the slave 
of his Jezebel; willingly hearing the prophet, and unwillingly killing him; who will be a 
Sadducee, and yet things of a resurrection; who has a superstitious fear of the Lord Jesus, 
and yet a curiosity to see him.” 

31. Come apart. See on ch. 3:7. 


37. Shall we go and buy, etc. This question and Christ’s answer are peculiar to Mark. 

39. By companies (cvprdova cuprécta)., Peculiar to Mark. The Jewish dining-room — 
was arranged like the Roman: three tables forming three sides of a square, and with | 
divans or couches following the outside line of the tables. The open end of the square | 
admitted the servants who waited at table. This explains the arrangement of the:multitude _ 
here described by Mark. The people sat down, literally, in table-companies, arranged like 
guests at table; some companies of a hundred and some of fifty, in squares or oblongs 
open at one end, so that the disciples could pass along the inside and distribute the loaves. 

Green. Mark only. 

40. In ranks (rpactal rpaciai). Lit., like beds in a garden. The former adverb, by 
companies, describes the arrangment, this the color. The red, blue, and yellow clothing of 
the poorest orientals makes an. Eastern crowd full of color; a fact which would appeal to 
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Peter’s eye, suggesting the appearance of flower-beds in a garden. 

41. Brake and gave (katéxdacev, €d/Sqv). The verbs are in different tenses; the 
former in the aorist, the latter in the imperfect. The aorist implies the instantaneous, the 
imperfect the continuous act. He brake, and kept giving out. Farrar remarks that the 
multiplication evidently took place in Christ’s hands, between the acts of breaking and 
distributing. 

All. Peculiar to Mark. 

Were filled, See on Matt. 5:6. 

43. Baskets full copivev Tnpwpera). Lit., fillings of baskets. See on Matt. 14:20. 
Mark alone adds, and of the fishes. 

44. Men (avépes), Not generic, including men and women, but literally men. Compare 
Matt. 14:21, beside women and children; a detail which we should have expected from 
Mark. 

46. When he had sent them away(amrotaéapevos) Rev., more correctly, after he had 
taken leave, Unclassical, and used in this sense only in later Greek. So in Luke 9:61 ; Acts. 
18:18; 2 Cor. 2:13. 

48. He saw (iSav) Participle. Rev., seeing. Better, however, the literal having seen. It 
was this which induced him to go to them. 

Toiling (Racavfouévous) Lit., tormented. Rev., distressed. See on Matt. 4:24. Wyc., 
travailing. Tynd., troubled. 

Fourth watch, Between 3 and 6 a.m. 

Would have passed by them. Peculiar to Mark. 

50. They all saw him. Peculiar to Mark. 

Spake with them (€\dAnoev er’ avrav). Both Matthew and John give the simple 
dative, avTots, to them. Mark’s with them is more familiar, and gives the idea of a more 
friendly and ‘encouraging address. It is significant, in view of Peter’s relation to this 
gospel, that Mark omits the incident of Peter’s walk on the waves (Matt. 14:28-31). 

$1. Ceased. See on Mark 4:38. 

Sore amazed (Nay &é« mepiccod é£ioravto) Lit., exceedingly beyond measure. A strong 
expression peculiar to Mark.’ E£ictavto,; were amazed. Compare the cognate noun 
éxoraous,and see on Mark 5:42. 

52. Peculiar to Mark. 

The miracle of the loaves (émt tots dprots).Rey., concerning the loaves. Lit., upon; in the 
matter of. They did not reason from the multiplying of the loaves to the stilling of the 
sea. 

53. Drew to the shore(mpocwppicIncar). Peculiar to Mark. Rev., moored to the shore, 
though the meaning may be near the shore. Avé8n, he went up (ver. 51), seems to 
indicate a vessel of considerable size, standing quite high out of the water. They may have 
anchored off shore. 

55. Ran round. From place to place where the sick were, to bring them to Jesus. 
Matthew has they sent. 

Carry about (mepupépetv). -zrepi,about; one hither and another thither, wherever Christ 
might be at the time. 

Beds (kpa@adrtows). Condemned as bad Greek, but used by both Luke and John. See on 
Mark 2:4. 

56. Peculiar to Mark. 

In the streets (ayopais). Rightly, Rev., market-places. See on Matt. 11:16. 

Border. See on Matt. 9:20. 
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2. Defiled (kowais). Lit., common; and so Rev. in margin, Wyc., and Tynd. 

That is. Added by way of explanation to Gentile readers. 

Oft (avy). Rev., diligently. A word which has given critics much difficulty, and on 
which it is impossible to speak decisively. The Rev. gives in the margin the simplest 
meaning, the literal one, with the fist; that is, rubbing the uncleansed hand with the other 
doubled. This would be satisfactory if there were any evidence that such was the custom 
in washing; but there is none. Edersheim ( Life and Times of Jesus, 2, 11, note) says 
“the custom is not in accordance with Jewish law.” But he elsewhere says ( [he 
Temple, 206, note), “For when water was poured upon the hands they had to be lifted, 
yet so that the water should neither run up above the wrist, nor back again upon the 
hand; best, therefore, by doubling the fingers into a fist. Hence (as Lightfoot rightly 
remarks) Mark 7:3, should be translated except they wash their hands with the fist.” 
Tischendorf, in his eighth edition, retains an ancient reading, mukva, frequently or 
diligently, which may go to explain this translation in so many of the versions (Gothic, 
Vulgate, Syriac). Meyer, with his usual literalism gives with the fist, which I am inclined 
to adopt. 

Holding ‘(kparobvTes).. Strictly, holding firmly or fast. So Heb. 4:14; Rev. 2:25; 
denoting obstinate adherence to the tradition. 

4. Wash themselves (8articwytat) Two of the most important manuscripts, however, 
read pavticwvrat, sprinkled themselves. See Rev., in margin. This reading is adopted by 
Westcott and Hort. The American Revisers insist on bathe, instead of wash, already used 
as a translation of véwvtas (ver. 3). The scope of this work does not admit of our going 
into the endless controversy to which this word has given rise. It will be sufficient to give 
the principal facts concerning its meaning and usage. 

In classical Greek the primary meaning is to merse. Thus Polybius (1, 51,6), describing a 
naval battle of the Romans and Carthaginians, says, “They sank (é@dmrufov) many of 
the ships.” Josephus ( Jewish War, 4, 3,3), says of the crowds which flocked into 
Jerusalem at the time of the siege, “They overwhelmed (€Sdmticay) the city.” Ina 
metaphorical sense Plato uses it of drunkenness: drowned in drink (GeBarrucpévor, 

Symposium, 176); of a youth overwhelmed (Samr1fouevov) with the argument of his 
adversary ( Euthydemus, 277). 

In the Septuagint the verb occurs four times: Isa. 21:4, Terror hath frighted me. 
Septuagint, Iniquity baptizes me (Bamr(fe.) 2 Kings 5:15, of Naaman’s dipping himself in 
Jordan (€Bamrticaro) Judith 12:7, Judith washing herself(€Samrifero)at the fountain; 
Sirach 31:25, being baptized. (Sam rutouevos) from a dead body. 

The New Testament use of the word to denote submersion for a religious purpose, may 
be traced back to the Levitical washings. See Levit. 11:32 (of vessels); 11:40 (of clothes); 
Num. 8:6,7 (sprinkling with purifying water); Exod. 30:19,21 (of washing hands and 
feet). The word appears to have been at that time the technical term for such washings 
(compare Luke 11:38; Heb. 9:10; Mark 7:4), and could not therefore have been limited 
to the meaning immerse. Thus the washing of pots and vessels for ceremonial purification 
could not have been by plunging them in water, which would have rendered impure the 
whole body of purifying water. The word may be taken in the sense of washing or 
sprinkling. 

“The Teaching of the Apostles” (see on Matt. 10:10) throws light on the elastic 
interpretation of the term, in its directions for baptism. “Baptize — in living (ie., 
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running) water. But if thou hast not living water, baptize in other water; and if thou canst 
not in cold, then in warm, But if thou hast neither, pour water upon the head thrice into 


the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” (Chap. 7). 


Pots (€eo7dv).Another of Mark’s Latin words, adapted from the Latin sextarius, a pint 
measure, Wyc., cruets. Tynd., cruses. 

Brazen vessels (yarxtov). More literally, copper. 

Tables (kALver) Omitted in some of the best manuscripts and texts, and by Rev. The 
A.V. is a mistranslation, the word meaning couches, If this belongs in the text, we 
certainly cannot explain Barris povs as immersion. 

6. Well (Kanes) Finely, beautifully. lronical. 

10. Honor. Wyc. has worship. Compare his rendering of Matt. 6:2, “That they be 
worshipped of men;” 13:57, “A prophet is not without worship but in his own country,” 
and especially John 12:26, “If any man serve me, my Father shall worship him.” 

Die the death (Savdro reneurdte) Lit., come to an end by death. See on Matt. 15:4. 

11. Corban. Mark only gives ‘the original word, and then translates. See on Matt. 15:5, 

13. Making of none effect. Rev., making void. See on Matt. 15:6. 

Ye handed down. Note the past tense, identifying them for the moment with their 
forefathers. Compare Matt. 23:35, Ye slew. Christ views the Jewish persecutors and 
bigots, ancient and modern, as a whole, actuated by one spirit, and ascribes to one section 
what was done by another. 

17. The disciples. Matthew says Peter. There is no discrepancy. Peter spoke for the band. 

18. So. So unintelligent as not to understand what I uttered to the crowd. 

19, Draught (apedpava), Liddell and Scott give only one definition — a privy, cloaca; 
and derive from &pa, seat, breech, fundament. Compare English stool. The word does not 
refer to a part of the body. 

Purging all meats (xaSapitwv madvtra ta Bpwpara). According to the A.V. these 
words are in apposition with draught: the draught which makes pure the whole of the 
food, since it is the place designed for receiving the impure excrements. 

Christ was enforcing the truth that all defilement comes from within. This was in the 
face of the Rabbinic distinctions between clean and unclean meats. Christ asserts that 
Levitical uncleanness, such as eating with unwashed hands, is of small importance 
compared with moral uncleanness. Peter, still under the influence of the old ideas, cannot 
understand the saying and asks an explanation (Matt. 15:15), which Christ gives in wv. 
18-23. The words purging all meats (Rev., making all meats clean) are not Christ’s , but 
Evangelist’s explaining the bearing of Christ’s words; and therefore the Rev. properly 
renders, this he said (italics), making all meats clean. This was the interpretation of 
Chrysostom, who says in his homily on Matthew: “But Mark says that he said these 
things making all meats pure.” Canon Farrar refers to a passage cited from Gregory 
Thaumaturgus: “And the Saviour, who purifies all meats, says.” This rendering is 
significant in the light of Peter’s vision of the great sheet, and of the words, “What God 
hath cleansed” (€xa-Jdpice), in which Peter probably realized for the first time the import 
of the Lord’s words on this occasion. Canon Farrar remarks: “It is doubtless due to the 
fact that St. Peter, the informant of St. Mark, in writing his Gospel, and as the sole 
ultimate authority for this vision in the Acts, is the source of both narratives, — that we 
owe the hitherto unnoticed circumstance that the two verbs, cleanse and profane (or 
defile both in a peculiarly pregnant sense, are the two most prominent words in the 
narrative of both events (Life and Word of Paul, i., 276-7). 

21. Evil Thoughts (Siadoyeopoi of Kakol).. Thoughts, those which are evil. So Rev., in 
margin. Thoughts that are evil. The worddvadoyiop0i,thoughts, does not in itself convey 
bad sense; and hence the addition of adjectivés denoting evil, as here and James 2:4, 
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Radically, it carries the idea of discussion or debate, with an under-thought of suspicion 
or doubt, either with one’s own mind, as Luke 5 2% 6:8; or with another, Luke 9:46; 
Philip. 2:14; Rom. 14:1. 

22. Wickedness (wovnpiat) Plural. Rev., wickednesses. From .7oveiy,. to toil. The 
adjective 7o0vnpos means, first, oppressed by toils; then in bad case or plight, from which 
it runs into the sense of morally bad. This conception seems to have been associated by 
the high-born with the life of the lower, laboring, slavish class; just as our word knave 
(like the German knabe from which it is derived) originally meant simply a boy or a 
servant-lad. As zrovos means hard, vigorous labor, battle for instance, so the adjective 
tovnpos, in a moral sense, indicates active wickedness. So Jeremy Taylor: “Aptness to 
do shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs and tragedies; a loving to trouble one’s neighbor 
and do him ill offices.” Tlovnpés, therefore, is dangerous, destructive. Satan is called 
6 mrovnpos., the wicked one. Kaxds, evil (see evil thoughts, ver. 21), characterizes evil 
rather as defect: “That which is not such as, according to its nature, destination, and idea 
it might be or ought to be” (Cremer). Hence of incapacity in war; of cowardice ....2.... 
Kakéds d00X05, the evil servant, in Matt. 24:48, is a servant wanting in proper fidelity and 
diligence. Thus the thoughts are styled evil, as being that which, in their nature and 
purpose, they ought not to be. Matthew, however (15:19), calls these thoughts Trovnpol, 
the thoughts in action, taking shape in purpose. Both adjectives occur in Rev. 16:2. 

Lasciviousness (acényera). Derivation unknown. It includes lasciviousness, and may well 
mean that here; but is often used without this notion. In classical Greek it is defined as 
violence, with spiteful treatment and audacity. As in this passage its exact meaning is not 
implied by its being classed with other kindred terms, it would seem better to take it in as 
wide a sense as possible — that of Jawless insolence and wanton caprice, and to render, 
with Trench, wantonness, since that word, as he remarks, “stands in remarkable _ ethical 
connection with dcé\yeva, and has the same duplicity of meaning” ( Synonyms of the 
New Testament ). At Rom. 13:13, where Jasciviousness seems to be the probable 
meaning, from its associationg with chambering (kottavs), it is rendered wantonness in 
A.V. and Rey., as also at 2 Peti2:18. 

Evil eye (6p9aryds movnpds). A malicious, mischief-working eye, with the meaning of 
positive, injurious activity. See on wickednesses, 

Blasphemy (Baac $7uia). The word does not necessarily imply blasphemy against God. 
It is used of reviling, calumny, evil-speaking in general. See Matt. 27:39; Rom. 3:8; 14:16; 
1 Pet. 4:4, etc. Hence Rev. renders railing. 

Pride (irepnpavia).From b7ép, above, and datverSaz, to show one’s self. The picture 
in the word is that of a man with his head held high above others. It is the sin of an 
uplifted heart against God and man. Compare Prov. 16:5; Rom. 12:16 (mind not high 
things); 1 Tim. 3:6. 

24. Went away. See on ch. 6:31. The entering into the house and the wish to be 
secluded are peculiar to Mark. 

25. Daughter (Suyarpcov). Diminutive. Rev., little daughter. See on ch. 5:23. 

26. Syro-Phoenician. Phoenician of Syria, as distinguished from Libyo-Phoenician of 
North Africa, Libya being often used for Africa. 

27. Let the children first be filled. Peculiar to Mark. 

The dogs. Diminutive. See on Matt. 15:26. 

28. Mark adds under the table. 

The children’s crumbs. See on Matt. 15:26. This would indicate that the little dogs were 
pet dogs of the children, their masters. 

29, 30. Peculiar to Mark. 


Laid (Be8dnpévor) Lit., thrown. She had probably experienced some fearful convulsion 
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when the demon departed. Compare Mark 9:22, of the demon which possessed the boy: 
“It hath cast him, etc.(€B8anrev j”’ See also Mark 1:26; 9:26. 

32-37. A narrative peculiar to Mark. 

32. Deaf (kwov).. See on Matt. 9:32. 

Had an impediment in his speech (uoytddov). Moyts, with difficulty; XdXos. speak- 
ing. Not absolutely dumb. Compare he spake plain, ver. 35. 

33. Put (€Barev).Lit., threw: thrust. 

35. Plain (6p9as).Lit., rightly. So Wyc. 

36. Charged (SuecreiNaTo). The verb means, first, to separate; then to define or 
distinguish; and as that which is separated and distinguished is emphasized, to command or 
straitly charge. 

37. Astonished. See on Matt. 7:28. 

To speak (Nanetv).See on Matt. 28:18. The emphasis is not on the matter, but on the 
fact of speech. 


CHAPTER 8. 


2. I have compassion; omdayyviGouat). A peculiar verb, from omdayxva, the inward 
parts, especially the nobler entrails — the heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys. These came 
gradually to denote the seat of the affections, like our word heart. This explains the 
frequent use of the word bowels in the A.V. in the sense of tender mercy, affection, 
compassion. See Luke 1:78; 2 Cor. 7:15; Philip. 1:8; Philem. 7,12,20. The Rev. has 
properly rejected it in every such case, using it only in its literal sense in the single 
passage, Acts 1:18. 

They have been with me (mpoopévovow). Lit., they continue, as Rev. 

3. Faint. See on Matt. 15:32. Wyc., fail. 

Some of them came from far. Peculiar to Mark. 

6. To sit down (avarreceiv). Lit., to recline. 

Brake and gave. See on Mark 6:41. 

8. Were filled. See on Matt. 5:6. Wyc., fulfilled. Tynd., sufficed. 

9. Baskets. See on Matt. 14:20. 

Four thousand. Matthew (15:38) here adds a detail which we. should rather expect in 
Mark: beside women and children. 

10. With his disciples. Peculiar to Mark. 

11. Began. The beginnings of things seem to have a peculiar interest for Mark. See 
1:1,45; 4:1; 5:17,20; 6:2,7,34,55. 

Sign (onpetov). See on Matt. 11:20. Wyc., token. As applied to the miracles of our 
Lord, this word emphasizes their ethical purport, as declaring that the miraculous act 
points back of itself to the grace and power or divine character or authority of the doer. 

12. Sighed deeply in his spirit. Peculiar to Mark. 

There shall no sign be given (et d0Sncetat onuetor). Lit., if a sign shall be given. The 
expression is elliptical. It is a Hebrew idiom, and is really, at bottom, a form of 
imprecation. “Jf I do not thus or so, may some judgment overtake me. Compare Heb. 
3:11 

14. The one loaf is a detail given by Mark only. 

22-26. Peculiar to Mark. 

23. Took (émtNaBopevos). Tynd., caught. 

If he saw (et te Brérress). Rev., more accurately, renders the direct question: Seest thou. 
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aught? the change of tenses is graphic. Asked (imperfect). Dost thou see (present). 

24. I see men as trees walking (fgllowing the reading,  dvSpw7rous ws dévdpa mep 
tTatouvras).. i. The Rev. reads, following the amended text, / see men, for 
(pa) 1 behold (671) them as trees, walking. He saw them dimly. They looked like 
trees, large and misshapen; but he knew they were men, for they were walking about. 

25. Made him look up. The best texts omit, and substitute SueBreev, he looked 
stedfastly. See on Matt. 7:5. Instead of vaguely staring, he fixed his eyes on definite 
objects. 

He saw (évé8yerrev).Imperfect tense. Continuous action. He saw and continued to see. 
Compare the aorist tense above: He looked stedfastly, fastened his eyes, denoting the 
single act, the first exercise of his restored sight. 

Every man. Following the reading Gzraytas. But the best texts read Grravra: all things. 
So Rev. 

" Clearly (tnNavyos). FromTAre, far, avy. shining. The farthest things were clearly seen. 

29. He saith(émnpwra)More correctly he questioned or asked. So Rev. Mark omits the 
commendation of Peter. See Introduction. 

On wy. 31-33, compare notes on Matt. 16:21-28. 

32. He spake the saying openly. Mark only. Not as a secret or mystery, as in his words 
about being lifted up, or building the temple in three days. Not ambiguously, but 
explicitly. Wyc., plainly. 

34. Jesus now pauses; for what he has to say now is to be said to all who follow him. 
Hence he calls the multitude with his disciples. Peculiar to Mark. 

Will (Jérev). Rev., would. See on Matt. 1:19. It is more than is wishful. 

His cross. The pronoun avtod.his, is in an emphatic position. 

35. And the gospel’s. Peculiar to Mark. 

36. Gain — lose. See on Matt. 16:26. 

38. My words. Bengel remarks that one may confess Christ in general and yet be 
ashamed of this or that saying. 

In this adulterous and sinful generation. Peculiar to Mark. 


CHAPTER 9. 


Compare Matt. 17:1-13; Luke 9:28-36. 

2. Transfigured. See on Matt. 17:2. 

3. Shining (atiABovta) Rey., glistering. The word is used of a gleam from polished 
surfaces — arms, sleek horses, water in motion, the twinkling of the stars, lightning. 

As no fuller, etc. Peculiar to Mark. 

5. Answered. Though no question had been asked him: but the Lord’s transfiguration 
was an appeal to him and he desired to respond. 

7. Sore afraid. Wyc., aghast by dread. 

Beloved son. Wyc., most dearworthy. 

8. Suddenly (€dmwwa).The Greek word only here in the New Testament. 

9. Tell (Supry7jo@vtat), Mark’s word is more graphic than Matthew’s €/77nTe. The word is 
from vd, through, and 7ryéouau, to lead the way. Hence to lead one through a series of 
events: to narrate. 

Questioning. Wyc., asking. Tynd., disputing. 

14. The scribes. The particularizing of the scribes as the questioners, and wv. 15,16, are 
peculiar to Mark. 
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15. Were greatly amazed (¢Ee9auR7Sncav).A word peculiar to Mark. See Introduction. 

18. It taketh him (kataddBn). Lit., seizeth hold of him, Our word catalepsy is derived 

from this. 
‘ Teareth (pyooes).Rev., dasheth down, with rendeth in margin. The verb is a form of 
puyvups, to break. The form fxjcow is used in classical Greek of dancers beating the 
ground, and of beating drums. Later, in the form pdccewv, a term of fighters: to fell, or 
knock down, which is the sense adopted by Rev. 

Gnasheth with his teeth. Rev., grindeth, This and the pining away are peculiar to Mark. 

19. Faithless (aur T0S).. Faithless has acquired the sense of treacherous, not keeping 
faith. But Christ means without faith, and such is Tyndale’s translation. Wyc., out of 
belief. Unbelieving would be better here. The Rev. retains this rendering of the A.V. at 
1 Cor. 7:14,15; Tit. 1:15; Rev. 21:8, and elsewhere. 

20. Mark is more specific in his deatil of the convulsion which seized the lad as he was 
coming to Jesus. He notes the convulsion as coming on at the demoniac’s sight of our 
Lord. “When he saw him, straightway the spirit,” etc. Also his falling on the ground, 
wallowing and foaming. We might expect the detail of these symptoms in Luke, the 
physician. 

21-27. Peculiar to Mark. He gives the dialogue between Jesus and the boy’s father, and 
relates the process of the cure in graphic detail. 

22. Us. Very touching. The father identifies himself with the son’s misery. Compare the 
Syro-Phoenician, who makes her daughter’s case entirely her own: “Have mercy on me” 
(Matt. 15:22). 

23. If thou canst believe (16 et Sdn). Lit., the if thou canst. The word believe is wanting 
in the best texts. It is difficult to explain to an English reader the force of the definite 
article here. “It takes up substantially the word spoken by the father, and puts it with 
lively emphasis, without connecting it with the further construction, in order to link its 
fulfilment to the petitioner’s own faith” (Meyer). We might paraphrase thus. Jesus said: 
“that if thou canst of thine — as regards that, all things are possible,” etc. There is a play 
upon the words duvy, canst, and Suvara, possible, which cannot be neatly rendered. “If 
thou canst — all things can be.” 

24. Cried out and said («pa&as—éXeyev).The former denoting the inarticulate cry, the 
ejaculation, followed by the words, “Lord, I believe, etc. 

30. Passed through (raperopevovto). Lit., passed along(rrapa). Not tarrying. Bengel 
says, “not through the cities, but pasz them.” 

31. He taught (é3iSacxev). The Rev. would have done better to give the force of the 
imperfect here: He was teaching. He sought seclusion because he was engaged for the time 
in instructing. The teaching was the continuation of the “began to teach” (8:31). 

Is delivered, The present tense is graphic. The future is realized by the Lord as already 
present. See on Matt. 26:2. 

33—35. Peculiar to Mark. 

35. Servant (Sudxovos)- Rev., minister. Probably from §:oxw, to pursue; to be the 
follower of a person; to attach one’s self to him. As distinguished from other words in the 
New Testament meaning servant, this represents the servant in his activity; while dod0s, 
slave, represents him in his condition or relation as a bondman. A SudKovos may be either 
a slave or a freeman. The word deacon is an almost literal transcription of the original. 
See Philip. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:8,12. The word is often used in the New Testament to denote 
ministers of the gospel. See 1 Cor. 3:5; Eph. 3:7; 1 Thess. 3:2, and elsewhere. Mark uses 
dovn0s. in 10:44. 

36. Let (€atnaev). Wyc. renders ordained. 
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When he had taken him in his arms (évayxadtcapevos;,The verb is found only in Mark, 
and only he records this detail. 

37. In my name. Lit., “upon (ém) my name.” See on Matt. 18:5. 

38. In thy name. John’s conscience is awakened by the Lord’s words. They had not 
received the man who cast out devils in Christ’s name. ; 

42. Millstone. Rev., great millstone. See on Matt. 18:6. Wyc., millstone of asses. Note 
the graphic present and perfect tenses; the millstone is hanged, and he hath been cast. 

43. Hell. See on Matt. 5:22. ; 

47. With one eye (wovopdarpor). Lit., one-eyed. One of Mark’s words which is branded 
as slang. Wyc. oddly renders goggle-eyed. 

50. Have lost its saltness(avandor vévntat).Lit., May have become saltness. Compare on 
Matt. 5:13. 

Will ye season (aprucere). Lit., will ye restore. Compare Col. 4:5. 


CHAPTER 10. 


2. Tempting. See on Matt. 6:13. y | 

4. Bill. (BuBXiovy. See on Matt. 19:7. Diminutive. Lit., a little book; Lat., libellus, from 
which comes our word libel, a written accusation. Accordingly Wyc. has a libel of 
forsaking, and Tynd. a testimonial of her divorcement. 

7. Shall cleave. See on Matt. 19:5. Tynd., bide by. 

8. Shall be one flesh (€covras eis cdpxa plav).. Lit., “shall be unto one flesh.” The 
preposition expresses more graphically than the A.V. the becoming of one from two. So 
Rey., shall become. 

9. What. Regarding the two as one. 

13. They brought (mpocépepov).Imperfect tense; they were bringing, as he went on his 
way. Similarly , were rebuking, as they were successively brought. 

16. Took them in his arms. See on 9:36. 

Put his hands upon them and blessed them. The best texts read Katevroyel, TIWels TAS 
xetpas ex’ aird, blessed them, laying his hands upon them; including the laying on of 
hands in the blessing. The compound rendered blessed occurs only here in the New 
Testament. It is stronger than the simple form, and expresses the earnestness of Christ’s 
interest: Alford renders fervently blessed. 

17. Running and kneeled. Two details peculiar to Mark. 

18. Why callest thou, etc. Compare Matt. 19:17. The renderings of the A.V. and Rey. 
here are correct. There is no change of reading as in Matthew, where the text was altered 
to conform it to Mark and Luke. 

22. He was sad (oruvyvdeas). Applied to the sky in Matt. 16:3; lowering. The word 
paints forcibly the gloom which clouded his face. 

25. Needle (padidos). A word stigmatized by the grammarians as unclassical. One of 
them (Phrynichus) says, “As for pais. nobody would know what it is.” Matthew also 
uses it. See on Matt. 19:24. Luke uses Berovns, the surgical needle. See on Luke 18:25. 

30. Houses, etc. These details are peculiar to Mark. Note especially with persecutions, 
and see Introduction. With beautiful delicacy the Lord omits wives; so that Julian’s scoff 
that the Christian has the promise of a hundred wives is without foundation. 

32. Were amazed. The sudden awe which fell on the disciples is noted by Mark only. 

42. Which are accounted to rule. Wyc., that seem to have princehead on folks. * 

43. Minister. See on 9:35. 
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45. For many ‘(avtt wodNGv). For in the sense of over agaist, instead of; not on 
behalf of. 

46. Son of Timaeus. Mark, as usual, is particular about names. 

Blind. Diseases of the eye are very common in the East. Thomson says of Ramleh, “The 
ash-heaps are extremely mischievous; on the occurrence of the slightest wind the air is 
filled with a fine, pungent dust, which is very injurious to the eyes. I once walked the 
streets counting all that were either blind or had defective eyes, and it amounted to about 
one-half the male population. The women I could not count, for they are rigidly veiled” 
( Land and Book ). Palgrave says that ophthalmia is fearfully prevalent, especially among 
children. “It would be no exaggeration to say that one adult out of every five has his eyes 
more or less damaged by the consequences of this disease” ( Central and Eastern 
Arabia ). 

Beggar. See on Matt. 5:3. 

49,50. Peculiar to Mark, and adding greatly to the vividness of the narrative. 

50. Rose (avactas). The best texts read avatrnonoas, leaped up, or, as Rev., sprang 
up. 


CHAPTER 11. 


2. Colt. Only Matthew adds the ass. Mark and Luke have colt only. 

4. In a place where two ways met (émt 705 dupddov) “Audodor js literally any road 
which leads round (4#¢¢) a place or a block of buildings. Hence the winding way. The 
word occurs only here in the New Testament. Rev., in the open street, which in an Eastern 
town is usually crooked. Perhaps, by contrast with the usual crookedness, the street in 
Damascus where Paul lodged was called Straight (Acts 9:11). “It is a topographical note,” 
says Dr. Morison, “that could only be given by an eye-witness.” The detail of ver. 4 is 
peculiar to Mark. According to Luke (22:8), Peter was one of those sent, and his stamp is 
probably on the narrative. 

8. In the way. Both Matthew and Luke have év, in; but Mark, «is, into. They threw 
their garments into the way and spread them there. 

Branches. Matthew, Mark, and John use each a different word for branches. Matt., 
«d480US, from «da, to break; hence a young slip or shoot, such as is broken off for 
grafting — a twig, as related to a branch, Mark, oriddas,. from 97 re(Boo, ;to tread or beat 
down; hence a mass of straw, rushes, or leaves beaten together or strewed loose, so as to 
form a bed or a carpeted way. A Jitter of branches and leaves cut from the fields (only 
Mark) near by. John, aia, strictly palm-branches, the feathery fronds forming the 
tufted crown of the tree. 

Hosanna. Meaning, O save! 

11. When he had looked round. Peculiar to Mark. As the master of the house, inspecting. 
“A look serious, sorrowful, judicial” (Meyer). Compare iii., 5,34. 

13. Afar off. Peculiar to Mark. 

If haply (ei dpa)-If, such being the case, i.e., the tree having leaves — he might find 
fruit, which, in the fig, precedes the leaf. Mark alone adds, “for the time of figs was not 
yet.” 

14. His disciples heard it. Peculiar to Mark. 

15. Money-changers (xo\dvBicrov), Another unclassical word, but used also by 
Matthew. “Such words as these might naturally find their place in the mongrel Greek of 
the slaves and freedmen who formed the first congregations of the church in Rome” 
(Ezra Abbott, Art. Gospels, in Encyc. Britannica). See on Matt. 21:12. 
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16. Vessel (axevos).See on Matt. 12:29; Mark 3:27. 

Temple (iepod). See on Matt. 445. The temple enclosure, not the vads, or sanctuary. 
People would be tempted to carry vessels, etc., through this, in order to save a long 
circuit. The court of the Gentiles, moreover, was not regarded by the Jews as entitled to 
the respect due to the other part of the enclosure. This our Lord rebukes. 

17. Of all nations. Which rendering implies, shall be called by all nations. But render 
with Rey., a house of prayer for all the nations, (racw ois EJvecw). 

Thieves (AnoT@v), Rev., correctly, robbers. See on Matt. 21:13; 26:55; John 10:1,8. 
From Anis or 2 booty. In classical usage mostly of cattle. The robber, conducting 
his operations on a large and systematic scale, and with the aid of bands, is thus to be 
distinguished from the «Aé7rr7s, or thief who purloins or pilfers whatever comes to hand. 
A den would be appropriate to a band of robbers, not to thieves. Thus the traveller to 
Jericho, in Christ’s parable (Luke 10:30), fell among robbers, not thieves. 

19. When evening was come (67av). Lit., whenever evening came on; not on the evening 
of the purging of the temple merely, but each day at evening. 

20-24. All the details are peculiar to Mark. Compare Matt. 21:20-22. 

23. Shall come to pass (yivetat).Rather cometh to pass, as Rev. 

24. Receive (€ddBete). More lit., received. Rev., have received. 

25. Trespasses, See on Matt. 6:14. 

27. Walking. An addition of Mark. 


CHAPTER 12. 


1-11. Compare Matt. 21:33-46. 

1. Wine-fat (brroAnviov). Rev., wine-press. Only here in New Testament. The wine-press 
was constructed in the side of a sloping rock, in which a trough was excavated, which was 
the wine-press proper. Underneath this was dug another trough, with openings com- 
municating with the trough above, into which the juice ran from the press. This was 
called by the Romans Jacus, or the lake. The word here used for the whole structure 
strictly means this trough underneath (76) the press (Anvos).This is the explanation of 
Wyc.’s translation, dalf (delved), a lake. 

Went into a far country (drredsjuncer). But this is too strong. The word means simply 
went abroad. So Wyc., went forth in pilgrimage; and Tynd., into a strange country. Rev., 
another country. See on Matt. 25:14. 

Of the fruits, Or, literally, from (a7r0) the fruits, showing that the rent was to be paid in 
kind. 

6. Therefore. The best texts omit. 

Last. Mark only. 

7. Those husbandmen. Lit., they the husbandmen. Wyc., tenants. 

10. Scripture (ypadyv). A passage of scripture: hence frequently this scripture; another 
scripture; the same scripture. Luke 4:21; John 19:37; Acts 1:16. 

11. The Lord's doing (rapa xvpiov). Lit., from the Lord. 

13—17. Compare Matt. 22:15-22. 

13. Catch (@ypevdowowy). From aypa, hunting, the chase. Hence the picture in the 
word is that of hunting, while that in Matthew’s word, raywevowou, is that of catching 
in a trap. See on Matt. 22:15. 

14. Tribute. See on Matt. 22:19, 

Person(1e0cwmov). Lit., face, 
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Shall we give, etc. A touch peculiar to Mark. 

15. Penny. See on Matt. 20:2. 

16. Image and superscription. See on Matt. 22:20. 

17. They marvelled (¢EeSavpatov). The preposition ¢, out of, indicates great 
astonishment. They marvelled out of measure. Hence Rev., marvelled greatly. The A.V. 
follows another reading, with the simple verb éJatpatov. The imperfect denotes 
continuance: they stood wondering. 

18. Who {o:Twes, This pronoun marks the Sadducees as a class: of that party 
characterized by their denial of the resurrection. 

Asked (émnp@tev). Stronger. They questioned. 

24. Therefore (Sta TodT0). A rendering. which obscures the meaning. The words point 
forward to the next two clauses. The reason of your error is your ignorance of the 
scriptures and of the power of God. Hence Rev., correctly, Js it not for this cause that ye 
err? 

Err (wravaode).Lit., wander out of the way. Compare Latin errare. Matt. 18:12; 1 Pet. 
2:25. Of the martyrs wandering in the deserts, Heb. 11:38, Often rendered in the New 
Testament deceive. See Mark 13:5,6. Compare dorépes wAavfras, wandering stars 
(Jude 13), from which our word planet. 

26. How in the bush God spake. An utterly wrong rendering. In the bush 
(ri tod Barov), refers to a particular section in the Pentateuch, Exod. 3:2-6.The Jews 
were accustomed to designate portions of scripture by the most noteworthy thing 
contained in them. Therefore Rev., rightly, in the place concerning the bush. Wyc., in the 
book of Moses on the bush. The article refers to it as something familiar. Compare Rom. 
11:2, éy H)i¢ ie., in the section of scripture which tells of Elijah. There, however, the 
Rey. retains the A.V. of Elijah, and puts in in the margin. 

27. Ye do greatly err. An emphatic close, peculiar to Mark. 

28. Well (Kan6ss). Lit., beautifully, finely, admirably. 

What (7roa). Rather, of what nature. 

30. With all thy heart (e& 6dns ths Kapdias cov). Lit., out of thy whole heart. The 
heart, not only as the seat of the affections, but as the centre of our complex being — 
physical, moral, spiritual, and intellectual. 

Soul (ruyiis). ‘The word is often used in the New Testament in its original meaning of 
life. See Matt. 2:20; 20:28; Acts 20:10; Rom. 11:3; John 10:11. Hence, as an emphatic 
designation of the man himself. See Matt. 12:18; Heb. 10:38; Luke 21:19. So that the 
word denotes “‘ife in the distinctness of individual existence” (Cremer). See farther on 

uxtKos, spiritual, 1 Cor. 15:44. 

Mind (8:avoias).The faculty of thought: understanding, especially the moral under- 
standing. 

31. Neighbor. See on Matt. 5:43, 

32-34. Peculiar to Mark. 

32. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth; for there is one God. All the best texts omit 
God. 

Well (xad@s). Exclamatory, as one says good! on hearing something which he 
approves. 

The truth (ém ddnYeias). Incorrect. The phrase is adverbial; of a truth, in truth, 
truthfully, and qualifies the succeeding verb, thou hast said. 

For ...t..... The A.V. begins a new and explanatory sentence with this word; but it is 
better with Rev. to translate that, and make the whole sentence continuous: Thou hast 
truthfully said that he is ane. 
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33. Understanding (avpyéaews) A different word from that in ver. 30. From ouvinps, 
to send or bring together. Henc& vveous, is a union or bringing together of the mind 
with an object, and so used to denote the faculty of quick comprehension, intelligence, 
sagacity. Compare on 7 VUETOY, the prudent, Matt. 11:25. 

34. Discreetly (vovvexws). From vods, mind, and €x@,. to have. Having his mind in 
possession: “having his wits about him.” The word occurs only here in the New 
Testament. 

37. The common people.(6 modvs 6x0). Not indicating a social distinction, but the 
great mass of the people: the crowd at large. 

38. Desire (9éXovTwv) See on Matt. 1:19. 

39. Uppermost rooms (mpwtoxdsctas). More correctly, the chief couches. So Rev., chief 
places. 

40. Widows’ houses. People often left their whole fortune to the temple, and a good deal 
of the temple-money went, in the end, to the Scribes and Pharisees. The Scribes were 
universally employed in making wills and conveyances of property. They may have | 
abused their influence with widows. 

41. The treasury. In the Court of Women, which covered a space of two hundred feet 
square. All round it ran a colonnade, and within it, against the wall, were the thirteen 
chests or “trumpets” for charitable contributions. These chests were narrow at the mouth 
and wide at the bottom, shaped like trumpets, whence their name. Their specific objects 
were carefully marked on than. Nine were for the receipt of what was legally due by 
worshippers, the other four for strictly voluntary gifts. See Edersheim, The Temple. 

Beheld (€S«eper). Observed thoughtfully. 

Cast. Note the graphic present tense: are casting. 

Money (ardor) Lit., copper, which most of the people gave. 

Cast in (€BadXov). Imperfect tense: were casting in as he looked. 

Much(7roXX4) Lit., many things; possibly many pieces of current copper coin. 

42. A certain (wia). Not a good translation. Lit., one as distinguished from the many 
rich. Better, simply the indefinite article, as Rev. 

Poor (mrwxn). See on Matt: 5:3. 

Mites (Nerrta).. From Aeros; peeled, husked; and thence thin or fine. Therefore of a 
very small or thin coin. 

Farthing (xoSpavrns). A Latin word, quadrans, or a quarter of a Roman as; quadrans 
meaning a fourth, as farthing is fourthing. 

43. This poor widow (% xjpa abtn 4} mtwy). The Greek order is very suggestive, 

forming a kind of climax: this widow, the poor one, or and she poor. 


CHAPTER 13. 


1. Stones. The spring-stones of the arches of the bridge which spanned the valley of 
Tyropoeon (the cheese-makers), and connected the ancient city of David with the royal 
porch of the temple, measured twenty-four feet in length by six in thickness. Yet these 
were by no means the largest in the masonry of the temple. Both at the southeastern and 
southwestern angles stones have been found measuring from twenty to forty feet long, 
and weighing above one hundred tons (Edersheim, Temple ). 

2. Thrown down {karadv94). Rather, loosened down. A very graphic word, implying 
gradual demolition. 

3. Note the particularity of detail in Mark. He adds, over against the temple, and the 
names of the four who asked the question. With the following discourse compare Matt. 
24. 
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6. in my name (é7/). Lit., upon. Basing their claims on the use of my name. 

7. Rumors of wars. Wyc., opinions of battles. Such as would be a cause of terror to the 
Hebrew Christians; as the three threats of war against the Jews by Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. There were serious disturbances at Alexandria, A.D. 38, in which the Jews were the 
special objects of persecution; at Seleucia about the same time, in which more than fifty 
thousand Jews were killed; and at Jamnia, near Joppa. 

Troubled  (Spoeic9e). _ is, literally, to cry aloud. 

Earthquakes, Between the prophecy and the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) 
occurred: A great earthquake in Crete, A.D. 46 or 47: at Rome, on the day on which 
Nero entered his majority, A.D. 51; at Apameia, in Phrygia, A.D. 53, “on account of 
which,” says Tacitus, “they were exempted from tribute for five years:” at Laodicea, in 
Phrygia, A.D. 60: in Campania, A.D. 63, by which, according to Tacitus, the city of 
Pompeii was largely destroyed. 

Famines. During the reign of Claudius, A.D. 41—54, four famines are recorded: One at 
Rome, A.D. 41,42; one in Judaea, A.D. 44; one in Greece, A.D. 50; and again in Rome, 
A.D. 52, when the people rose in rebellion and threatened the life of the emperor. Tacitus 
says that it was accompanied by frequent earthquakes, which levelled houses. The famine 
in Judaea was probably the one prophesied by Agabus, Acts 11:28. Of the year 65 A.D., 
Tacitus says: “This year, disgraced by so many deeds of horror, was further distinguished 
by the gods with storms and sicknesses. Campania was devastated by a hurricane which 
overthrew buildings, trees, and the fruits of the soil in every direction, even to the gates 
of the city, within which a pestilence thinned all ranks of the population, with no 
atmospheric disturbance that the eye could trace. The houses were choked with dead, the 
roads with funerals: neither sex nor age escaped. Slaves and freemen perished equally 
amid the wailings of their wives and children, who were often hurried to the pyre by 
which they had sat in tears, and consumed together with them. The deaths of knights and 
senators, promiscuous as they were, deserved the less to be lamented, inasmuch as, falling 
by the common lot of mortality, they seemed to anticipate the prince’s cruelty” 
( Annals, 16, 10-13). 

9. Sorrows (@Siver). Rev., rightly, travail; for the word is used especially of birth-throes. 

Shall ye be beaten . (Sapyaecde). The verb literally means fo skin or flay, and by a slang 
usage, like our phrase to tan or hide, comes to mean to cudgel or beat. 

11. They lead (deyoow). Present subjunctive; better perhaps, may be leading. While you 
are going along in custody to the judgment-seat, do not be worrying about your defences. 

Take no thought beforehand\un mpopeptpvarte).See on Matt. 6:25. 

14. Abomination. See on Matt. 24:15. 

15. Housetop. See on Matt. 24:17. 

19. The creation which God created. Note the peculiar amplification, and compare ver. 
20, the elect or chosen whom he chose. 

20. Shortened. See on Matt. 24:22. 

22. Shall shew ‘Secovow). Lit., shall give. A few editors, however, read’ 7rotnoovor, 
shall make or do. 

24. Light (péyyos). The word is used in the New Testament wherever the light of the 
moon is referred to. Compare Matt. 24:29, the only other instance. It occurs also in Luke 
11:33, but meaning the light of a lamp. 

25. The stars of heaven shall fall. A rendering which falls very far short of the graphic 
originalo<. darépes EcovTas éx TOU ovpavov /rimrovTes : the stars shall be falling from 
heaven. So Rev., thus giving the sense of continuousness, as of a shower of falling stars. 

27.From the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of heaven 
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(an? dxpov yijs &as dxpov obpavoed).. From the outermost border of the earth, conceived 
as a flat surface, to where the outermost border of the heaven sets a limit to the earth. 
Compare Matt. 24:31. Mark’s expression is more poetical. 

28. Parable. See on Matt. 24:32. 

Branch. See on Mark 11:8. 

29. Come to pass (ywopeva).. The present participle, and therefore better as Rev., 
coming to pass; in process of fulfilment. 

33. Watch (wypumvetre). The word is derived from dypevw, to hunt, and darvos, sleep. 
The picture is of one in pursuit of sleep, and therefore wakeful, restless. Wyc.’s rendering 
of the whole passage is striking: See! wake ye and pray ye! 

34.A man taking a far journey (4vIpwroc arodnuos). The A.V. is incorrect, since 
the idea is not that of a man about to go, as Matt. 25:14; but of one already gone. So 
Wyc., gone far in pilgrimage; and Tynd., which is gone into a strange country. The two 
words form one notion — a man abroad. Rev., sojourning in another country. 

35. Watch (ypyyopetre). A different word from that in ver. 33. See also ver. 34. The 
picture in this word is that of a sleeping man rousing himself. While the other word — 
conveys the idea of simple wakefulness, this adds the idea of alertness. Compare Matt. 
14:38; Luke 12:37; 1 Pet. 5:8. The apostles are thus compared with the doorkeepers, ver. 
34; and the night season is in keeping with the figure. In the temple, during the night, the _ 
captain of the temple made his rounds, and the guards had to rise at his approach and 
salute him in a particular manner. Any guard found asleep on duty was beaten, or his 
garments were set on fire. Compare Rev. 16:15: “Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth 
. his garments.” The preparations for the morning service required all to be early astir. The 
superintending priest might knock at the door at any moment. The Rabbis use almost 
the very words in which scripture describes the unexpected coming of the Master. 
“Sometimes he came at that cockcrowing, sometimes a little earlier, sometimes a little 
later. He came and knocked and they opened to him” (Edersheim, The Temple ). 

37. Watch. The closing and summary word is the stronger word of ver. 35: Be awake and 
on guard. 


CHAPTER 14. 


1. The feast of the passover and the unleavened bread (16 wéoya nai ra dupa). Lit., 
the passover and the unleavened. It was really one and the same festival. 

Sought (efjrouv). Imperfect tense: were all this while seeking. 

3—9. Compare Matt. 26:6-13. 

3. Alabaster box. See on Matt. 26:7. 

Spikenard (vépdov muctuxhs)\ The meaning of ruetcxis is greatly disputed. The best 
authorities define 1t genuine or unadulterated: pure nard. 

Brake. Possibly by striking the brittle neck of the flask. This detail is peculiar to Mark. 

4. To what purpose, etc, See on Matt. 26:8. 

5. Murmured (€veBptavto}, See on Mark 1:43, 

6. Good. See on Matt. 26:10. 

7. And whensoever ye will, etc. Note Mark’s amplification. 

8. She hath done what she could (6 éexev érolnaev). Lit., what she had she did. Peculiar 
to Mark. 

She is come aforehand to anoint (rpoéhaBev pupicar), Lit., she anticipated to anoint. 
Rev., hath anointed beforehand. The verb Hupttw is found only here. 
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11. Money. See on Matt. 26:15. 

He sought (€Gjret). Imperfect tense. He kept seeking: busied himself continuously from 
that time. 

Conveniently (edxatpws). Might find 2 good opportunity (<avpos). 

13. A man. A slave probably, whose business it was to draw water. See Deut. 19:11. 

Pitcher. Of earthenware: xepdgiov,from Képayos; potter’s clay. 

14. My guest-chamber {xatdduud ov).Luke 22:11. The word is not classical, and as 
used by an oriental signifies akhan or caravanserai. Hence inn at Luke 2:7. My chamber. It 
was a common practice that more than one company partook of the paschal supper in the 
same apartment; but Christ will have his chamber for himself and his disciples alone. 

15. And he (adrés). The Greek is more emphatic. “He will himself show you.” So Rey. 
?robably the owner of. the house was a disciple. 

Furnished (éatpwpévor). Lit., strewed with carpets, and with couches properly spread. 

20. Dish(tpuB8r10v). See on Matt. 26:23. 

23. The cup. The wine was the ordinary one of the country, only red. It was mixed with 
water, generally in the proportion of one part to two of water. 

24. Covenant. See on Matt. 26:28. 

Is shed‘ éxyvvvdpevov).Lit., is being shed. This present participle is significant. To the 
Lord’s mind the sacrifice is already being offered. 

25. New. See on Matt. 26:29. 

26. Sung an hymn. See on Matt. 26:30. 

28. Go before. See on Matt. 26:32. 

30. Cock crow. See on Matt. 26:34. Mark alone adds twice. 

Deny (amapvijcn). The compound verb signifies utterly deny. 

31.J will not deny (ob pH oe atrapyjcopac).The double negative with the future forms 
the strongest possible assertion. 

32. Gethsemane. See on Matt. 26:36. 

33.To be sore amazed (éxSapBetoSa:), A word pecular to Mark. Compare 9:15; 
16:5,6. 

35. Prayed (rpoontyero) » Imperfect tense: began to pray. 

40. Heavy (xataBapuvopevor). Lit., weighed down: very heavy. 

41. It is enough (d7éyet)« Peculiar to Mark. In this-impersonal sense the word occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. Expositors are utterly at sea as to its meaning. 

43. One of the twelve. See on Matt. 26:47; as also on multitude. 

44. Token (ctoonpov). A.-later Greek compound used only by Mark in this passage. 
Compare onpetov, Matt. 26:48. The «vy, with, gives the force of a mutual token: a 
concerted signal. 

45. Kissed. See on Matt. 26:49. 

47. The servant. See on Matt. 26:51. . 

Ear (@tdpvov}, A word found only here and at John 18:10. See on Matt. 26:51. 

48. A thief. Rev., better, robber. See on Matt. 26:55, and Mark 11:17. 

51,52. The incident is related by Mark only. There is no means of knowing who the 
youth may have been. Conjecture has named Mark himself, John, James the Just, 
Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary, and St. Paul! d. 

51. Linen cloth(awv8Séva). The probable derivation is from’ Iv3és, an Indian: India being 
the source from which came this fine fabric used for wrapping dead bodies, and in which 
Christ’s body was enveloped. See Matt. 27:59; Mark 15:46; Luke 23:53. 

54. Palace (avai). Rather, court, as Rev., the quadrangle round which the chambers 
were built. See on Matt. 26:3. 
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Sat with (jv ovryKadjpevos), The verb with the participle denoting continuousness. — 
What occurred after occurred while he was sitting: So Rev. 

Servants. Rev., officers. See on Matt. 5:25. 

At the fire (mpos T6 $as). is never used of the fire itself, but of the light of the fire; 
and this is the point to which the evangelist directs attention: that the firelight, shining 
on Peter’s face, called forth the challenge of the maid (ver. 66). 

56. Their witness agreed not. Peculiar to Mark. Lit., their testimonies were not equal. 
Hence the difficulty of fulfilling the requirement of the law, which demanded two 
witnesses. See Deut. 17:6; and compare Matt. 18:16; 1 Tim. 5:19; Heb. 10:28. 

58. Made with hands. Mark adds this detail; also made without hands, and the following 
sentence. 

62.1 am. See on Matt. 26:64. 

64. Guilty of death. See on Matt. 26:66. 

65. Buffet. See on Matt. 26:67. _ 

Palms of their hands:(parrtcpacw).An unclassical word, but used also by John (19:3). 
The word means blows. - opie 

Did strike. Following the old reading 8adAov.’ The correct reading is €AaGov,received. 
So Rev. Received him into custody. 

66. Beneath. In relation to the chambers round the court above. 

68. Porch (poavdov). Only here in New Testament. The vestibule, extending from the 
outside gate to the court. _ 
71. Curse (ava3_epativew). Compare on Matt. 26:74; where the word is Katadepwarivesy, 
to call down (xatd) curses on himself if he were not telling the truth. The words are 

synonymous. 

72. When he thought thereon(émiBarayv). From éri, upon, and BadAa, to throw.When 
he threw his thought upon it. 


CHAPTER 15. . 


Compare vy. 1—5 with Matt. 27:1,2,11-14. 

7. Them that had made insurrection with him (cveract aotay). Fellow-rioters. But the 
better texts read oTactactay, rioters, omitting the auv, with (fellow): and the Rev. 
accordingly omits with him. 

Who (otttves). Denoting a class of criminals. 

The insurrection. Note the article: the insurrection for which Barabbas and his fellows 
had been imprisoned. dy 

8. Crying aloud (avaBorjcas). But the best texts read dJa Bas, having gone up. So Rev., 
went up. : 

Ever (det). Omitted by the best texts. 

11. Moved (dvécewcav). A feeble translation. Selw is to shake. Hence cetopds, an 
earthquake. See on Matt. 13:8. Better as Rev., stirred up. Wyc., The bishops stirred the 
company of people. oy 

15. To content (70. ixavov Toujoal):. Lit., to do the sufficient thing. Compare the 
popular phrase, Do the right thing. A Latinism, and used by Mark only. Wyc., to do 
enough to the people. 

16. Into the hall called Pretorium. Mark, as usual, amplifies. Matthew has simply the 
Pretorium. The courtyard, surrounded by the buildings of the Pretorium, so that the 
people passing through the vestibule into this quadrangle found themselves in the 
Pretorium. 
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Band (oreipav). Originally anything wound or wrapped round; as a ball, the coils of a 
snake, a knot or curl in wood. Hence a body of men-at-arms. The same idea is at the 
bottom of the Latin manipulus, which is sometimes (as by Josephus) used to translate 
g7eipa. Manipulus was originally a bundle or handful. The ancient Romans adopted a 
pole with a handful of hay or straw twisted about it’as the standard of a company of 
soldiers; hence a certain number or body of soldiers under one standard was called 
manipulus. 

17. Purple. See on Matt. 27:28. Matthew adds the word for soldier’s cloak. Mark has 
simply purple. 

21. Compel. Better impress, as Rev. in margin. See on Matt. 5:41. Note the accuracy in 
designating Simon. 

22. Golgotha. See on Matt. 27:33. 

23. They gave(éSiSovv). The imperfect tense is used in the same sense as in Matt. 3:14 
(Rev.), “John would have hindered.” They were for giving; attempted to give. So Rev., 
excellently, offered. 

Wine mingled with myrrh (éopupyicpévov olvov). Lit., myrrhed wine. See on Matt. 
27:34. 

24. What each should take (ris ti dpn). Lit., who should take what. An addition of 
Mark. 

26. The superscription of his accusation. Matthew, simply accusation; Luke, super- 
scription; John, title. See on Matt. 27:37. 

27. Thieves. Rev., robbers. See on Matt. 27:38. 

29. Ah! (ova). The Latin vah! 

Destroyest. The same word as at 13:2. 

32. The Christ. See on Matt. 2:1. Referring to the confession before the high-priest 
(14:62). 

King of Israel. Referring to the confession before Pilate (15:2). 

36. Vinegar. See on Matt. 27:48. 

38. The veil. See on Matt. 27:51. 

39. Son of God, Not the Son of God, which Rev. has retained, but a son of God. To the 
centurion Christ was a hero or demigod. See on Matt. 27:54. 

40. Magdalene. See on Matt. 27:56. 

41. Followed — ministered (jxodkodvSouv—8inxdvovv): Both imperfects: were in the 
habit, accustomed to. s a 

42. Even. See on Matt. 27:57. 

The day before the Sabbath (rpecaéBBarov). The fore-Sabbath. Peculiar to Mark, and 
only here. f 

43. Joseph of Arimathaea (Iwanp 6 amd’ ApiwuaSatas). Lit., Joseph, he from 
Arimathaea: the article indicating a man well known. 

Honorable (edoyyjpor). Compounded of €¥, well and oyna, form, shape, figure. On 
the latter word, see on Matt. 17:2. In its earlier use this adjective would, therefore, 
emphasize the dignified external appearance and deportment. So Plato, noble bearing 
( Republic, 413). Later, it came to be used in the sense of noble; honorable in rank. See 


Acts 13:50; 17:12. 


Counsellor. A member of the Sanhedrim, as appears from Luke 23:51. 
Went in boldly (rodkwnoas. eiofr»Iev). Lit., having dared went in. Daring all possible 


consequences. 


: 


44. Wondered. This query and the asking the centurion are peculiar to Mark. 
45. Body (3r@pa). Better, Rev., corpse; as the word is used only of a dead body. See on 


_ Matt. 24:28. 
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46. Stone. See on Matt. 27:60. 
47. Beheld (é9ecdpovr). Imperfect tense. Were looking on meanwhile, The verb also 

implies steady and careful contemplation. They took careful note. 


CHAPTER 16. 


2. At the rising of the sun (avatetXavtos TOD tov). More correctly, as Rev., when the 
sun was risen. 

3. Peculiar to Mark. 

5. Affrighted. See 9:15, and Introduction. Rev., better, amazed. It was wonder rather 
than fright. 

8. Quickly. Omitted by best texts. 

Astonishment(éxotaats). See on Mark 5:42. 

Afraid (époBodvto). The wonder merges into fear. 

By a large number of the ablest modern critics the remainder of this chapter is held to 
from some other hand than Mark’s. It is omitted from the two oldest manuscripts. 

9. The first day of the week(rpwtn caBBdtov).A phrase which Mark does not use. In 
ver. 2 of this chapter it is yrds caBBdrwv. 

Out of whom he had cast seven devils. With Mark’s well-known habit of particularizing, 
it is somewhat singular that this circumstance was not mentioned in either of the three 
previous allusions to Mary (15:40,47; 16:1). | 

Out of whom (aq¢’ >), Anunusual expression. Mark habitually uses the preposition ‘éx" 
in this connection (1:25,26; 5:8; 7:26,29; 9:25). Moreover,:a7ro. from, is used with 
exBarrevw, cast out, nowhere else in the New Testament. The peculiarity is equally 
marked if we read with some, zap’ 77s. 

10. She(ékeivn ‘An absolute use of the pronoun unexampled in Mark. See also wv. 11,13. 
It would imply an emphasis which is not intended. Compare 4:11; 12:4,5,7; 14:21. 

Went(aropevdeica)So in wy. 12,15. Went, go. This verb for fo go occurs nowhere else in 
this Gospel except in compounds. 

Them that had been with him (rots per abréu ryevoueévots). A circumlocution foreign to 
the Gospels. 

12. After these things (wera tadra)..An expression never used by Mark. 

Another form (étépe pop$)-/More correctly, a different form. 

14. Afterward. (Sorepor). | Not found elsewhere in Mark. Often in Matthew. 

15. To every creature , (wdor 7 TH) KTiceL). : Rightly, as Rev., to the whole creation, 

16. Shall be damned (xataxpidjoerat).: ‘A most unfortunate rendering. The word is a 
judicial term, and, as Dr. Morison truthfully says, “determines, by itself, nothing at all 
concerning the nature, degree, or extent of the penalty to be endured.” See on the 
kindred nour xpiyua, judgment, rendered by A.V. damnation, 1 Cor. 11:29. Rev. , rightly, 
condemned. 

17. Shall follow (mapaxonovdjoet)The preposition apd, alongside of, gives the sense 
of accompany. 

18. The sick (4pparovs).'.See on Mark 6:5. 

20. Following (éwaxodov9oivTen), Following closely: force of é7¢. Both this and the 
word for follow, in ver 17, are foreign to Mark’s diction, though he frequently uses the 
simple verb. 

A manuscript of the eighth or ninth century, known as L, has, at the close of ver. 8, 
these words: “In some instances there is added as follows.” Then we read: “But all the 
things enjoined they announced without delay to those who were around Peter (i.e., to 
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Peter and those who were with him). And afterward Jesus himself, from the east unto the 
west, sent forth through them the sacred and incorruptible message of eternal salvation.” 

The subject of the last twelve verses of this Gospel may be found critically discussed in 
the second volume of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament; by Dean John W. Burgon in 
his monograph, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark Vindicated 
against Recent Objectors and Established; Frederick Henry Scrivener, LL.D., Introduc- 
tion to the Criticism of the New Testament; James Morison, D.D., Practical Com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark; Samuel Davidson, D.D., Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament; Philip Schaff, D.D., History of the Christian 
Church; Canon F.C. Cook in Speaker’s Commentary on Mark; Samuel P. Tregelles, 
LL.D., On the Printed Text of the Greek Testament; also in the commentaries of 
Alford and Meyer. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WRITINGS OF LUKE. 


Legend has been busy with the name of Luke. The Greek Church, in which painting is 
regarded as a religious art, readily accepted the tradition which represented him as a 
painter, and the Greek painters carried it into Western Europe. A rude drawing of the 
Virgin, discovered in the Catacombs, with an inscription to the effect that it was one of 
seven painted by Luca, confirmed the popular belief that Luke the Evangelist was meant. 
According to the legend, he carried with him two portraits painted by himself — the one 
of the Saviour and the other of the Virgin — and by means of these he converted many of 
the heathen. 

When we apply to historical sources, however, we find very little about this evangelist. 
He never mentions himself by name in the Gospel or in the Acts, and his name occurs in 
only three passages of the New Testament: Col. 4:14; 2 Tim. 4:11; Philem. 24. 

That he was an Asiatic-Greek convert of Antioch, though resting upon no conclusive 
evidence, is supported by the fact that he gives much information about the church there 
(Acts 11:19,30; 13:1-3; 15:1-3,22,35); that he traces the origin of the name Christian 
to that city, and that, in enumerating the seven deacons of Jerusalem, he informs us of 
the Antiochian origin of Nicholas (Acts 6:5) without reference to the nationality of any 
of the others. That he was a physician and the companion of Paul are facts attested by 
Scripture, though his connection with Paul does not definitely appear before Acts 16:10, 
where he uses the first person plural. He accompanied Paul from Caesarea, through the 
shipwreck at Malta, to Rome, and remained there until his liberation. Tradition makes 
him to have died in Greece, and it was believed that his remains were transferred to 
Constantinople. 

It has been assumed that he was a freedman, from the large number of physicians who 
belonged to that class, the Greeks and Romans being accustomed to educate some of 
their domestics in the science of medicine, and to grant them freedom in requital of 
services. Physicians often held no higher rank than slaves, and it has been noticed that 
contractions in as, like Lucas for Lucanus, were peculiarly common in the names of 
slaves. 

His connection with Paul gave rise in the church, at a very early period, to the opinion 
that he wrote his Gospel under the superintendence of that apostle. While his preface says 
nothing about the Pauline sanction of his Gospel, the work, nevertheless, presents 
remarkable coincidences with Paul’s epistles, both in language, ideas, and spirit. The 
Gospel itself sets forth that conception of Christ’s life and work which was the basis of 
Paul’s teaching. He represents the views of Paul, as Mark.does of Peter. “There is a 
striking resemblance between the style of Luke and of Paul, which corresponds to their 
spiritual sympathy and long intimacy.” Some two hundred expressions or phrases may be 
found which are common to Luke and Paul, and more or less foreign to other New 
Testament writers. Such, for instance, are: 


LUKE. PAUL. 
aSereiv, reject, Vii. 30; x. 16. Gal. 2:21 ;3:15; 1 Thess. 4:8. 
alxparuwritew, lead captive, xxi. 24, Rom. 7:23; 2 Cor. 10:5. 
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Luke. 


Gvayxn, xiv. 18; in the phrase éyo 
avayxny, I must needs. 
- In the sense of distress, xxi. 23. 


avaxpivery, to examine judicially, 
xxi. 14; Acts xii. 19; xxviii. 18. 

dro tov vor, from henceforth, i. 48; 
vy. 10; xi. 52; xxii. 69. 


ar’ aidvos, since the world began, i. 
70; Acts iii. 21; xv. 18. 
éyxaxeiy, to faint, xviii. 1. 


Stepunveverv, expound or interpret, 
xxiv. 27; Acts ix. 36. 

évSicac3a, endue, clothe, xxiv. 49, 
in the moral sense. 

ef pnte, except, ix. 13. 

éniaivery, to give light, shine, i. 79 ; 
Acts xxvii. 20. 

katapyeiv, cumber, xiii. 7. 


peyadwvev, exalt, magnify, i. 46, 
58; Acts vy. 13; x. 46; xix. 17. 
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Paul. 
1 Cor. 7:37. 
1 Cor. 7:26; 2 Cor. 6:4; 12:10; 1 Thess. 
3:7, and not elsewhere. 
1 Cor. 2:15; 4:3; 9:3; ten times in all in 
that epistle. 
2 Cor. 5:16. 
Col. 1:26; Eph. 3:9. 


2Cor. 4:1,16; Gal. 6:9; Eph. 3:13; 
2 Thess. 3:13. 
1 Cor. 12:30; 14:5,13,27. 


Rom. 13:12,14; 1 Cor. 15:53; 2 Cor. 
5:3, etc. 

1 Cor. 7:5;2 Cor. 13:5. 

Titus 2:11;3:4. 


Rom. 3:3, make without effect; make 
void; destroy; do away; bring to naught; 
twenty-six times in Paul. 

2 Cor. 10:15, Philip. 1:20. 


Both are fond. of words characterizing the freedom and universality of gospel salvation. 
For example, xapis, grace, favor, occurs eight times in the Gospel, sixteen in the Acts, 
and ninety-five in Paul. “EXeos, mercy, six times in the Gospel and ten in Paul. , dors, 
faith, twenty-seven times in the Gospel and Acts, and everywhere in Paul. Compare, also, 
Sixatoovvn, righteousness; Sikatos, righteous; mvedua a&yvov, Holy Spirit; yvaeors, 
knowledge. 

They agree in their report of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, both giving “This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood,” for “This is my blood of the new covenant,” and both 


adding, “‘in remembrance of me.” 
A few of the numerous instances of parallelism of thought and expression may also be 


. cited: 


AY. 
4:32. 
6:36. 
6:39. 
6:48. 
8:15. 
9:56. 
10:8. 


Luke. 


10:20. 


— 10:21 


11:41 


° 


12:35. 
 20:17,18. 


Paul. 

Col. 4:6; Eph. 4:29. 
1 Cor. 2:4. 

2 Cor. 1:3; Rom. 12:1. 
Rom. 2:19. 

1 Cor. 3:10. 

Col. 1:10,11. 

2 Cor. 10:8. 

1 Cor. 10:27. 
Philip. 4:3. 

1 Cor. 1:19,27. 

Tit. 1:15. 

Eph. 6:14. 

Rom. 9:33. 
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Luke’s long residence in Greece makes it probable that he had Greek readers especially 
in mind, The same humanitarian and Gentile character of his writings, as distinguished 
from Jewish writings, appears in the Acts as in the Gospel. Of the Acts, although attempts 
have been made to assign its composition to Timothy and to Silas, and to identify Silas 
with Luke, the universal testimony of the ancient church, no less than the identity of 
style, declare Luke to be the author. About fifty words not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament are common to both books. 

From a purely literary point of view Luke’s Gospel has been pronounced, even by 
Renan, to be the most beautiful book ever written. He says: “The Gospel of Luke is the 
most literary of the gospels. Everywhere there is revealed a spirit large and sweet; wise, 
temperate, sober, and reasonable in the irrational. Its exaggerations, its inconsistencies, its 
improbabilities, are true to the very nature of parable, and constitute its charm. Matthew 
rounds a little the rough outlines of Mark. Luke does better: he writes. He displays a 
genuine skill in composition. His book is a beautiful narrative, well contrived, at once 
Hebraic and Hellenic, uniting the emotion of the drama with the serenity of the 
idyl....A spirit of holy infancy, of joy, of fervor, the gospel pec in its sees 
fetes diffuse all over the legend an incomparably sweet coloring.” 

Luke is the best writer of Greek among the evangelists. His construction is rhythmical, 
his vocabulary rich and well selected, considerably exceeding that of the other evangelists. 
He uses over seven hundred words which occur nowhere else in the New Testament. He 
substitutes classical words for many which are used by Matthew and Mark, as Mpv7, 
lake, for 3ddXaoga, sea, when describing the lake of Galilee. He uses three distinct 
words for bed in the description of the healing of the paralytic (wv. 18- 25), avoiding the 
vulgar “«pdBBaros of Mark. The latter word, it is true, occurs in two passages in the 
Acts (5:15; "9: 33), but both these passages are Petrine. So, too, we find émictat1s: 
master, instead of Rabbi; voyxol, lawyers, for Yperuatets, scribes; val, aknIOs,,é £T 
GAnseias, yea, truly, of a truth,-for any, verily; papery tribute, for the Latin form, 
Kivoo os, census. He uses several Latin words, aswoodpeor, denarjus; ‘eyewry legion; 
scouddpuov. napkin; ae¢dpwov, far-thing, though he avoids xoSpdvrns, farthing, in 21:2 
(compare Mark 12:42); p08105, bushel. He is less Hebraic than the other evangelists, 
except in the first two chapters — the history of the infancy — which he derived probably 
from Aramaic traditions or documents, and where his language has a stronger Hebrew 
coloring than any other portion of the New Testament. “The songs of Zacharias, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Simeon, and the anthem of the angelic host, are the last of Hebrew 
psalms, as well as the first of Christian hymns. They can be literally translated back into 
the Hebrew without losing their beauty” (Schaff). 

His style is clear, animated, picturesque, and unpretentious. Where he describes events 
on the authority of others, his manner is purely historical; events which have come under 
his own observation he treats in the minute and circumstantial style of an eye-witness. 
Compare, for instance, the detailed narrative of the events at Philippi with that of the 
occurrences at Thessalonica. The change of style at Acts 16:10, from the historical to the 
personal narrative, coincides with the time of his joining Paul at the first visit to 
Macedonia, and a similar change may not be noted at Acts 20:4-6. 

But the style of Luke also acquires a peculiar flavor from his profession. His language, 
both in the Gospel and in the Acts, indicates a familiarity with the terms used by the 
Greek medical schools, and furnishes an incidental confirmation of the common 
authorship of the two books. As we have seen, Luke was probably a Greek of Asia Minor; 
and, with the exception of Hippocrates, all the extant Greek medical writers were Asiatic 
Greeks, Hippocrates, indeed, can hardly be called an exception, as he was born and lived 
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in the island of Cos, off the coast of Caria. Galen was of Pergamus in Mysia; Dioscorides, 
of Anazarba in Cilicia; and Aretaeus, of Cappadocia. 

The medical peculiarities of Luke’s style appear, first, in words and phrases used in 
descriptions of diseases or of miracles of healing. His terms are of the technical character 
peculiar to a medical man. Thus, in the account of the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother 
(Luke 4:38,39), we read that she was taken (¢ vvexopern) with a great fever 

(mupeT® weyado).The word taken is used nine times by Luke, and only three times in the 
rest of the New Testament. It occurs frequently in this sense in the medical writers, as 
does also the simple verb yw, to have or hold. Moreover, according to Galen, the ancient 
physicians were accustomed to distinguish between great and little fevers. In the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-26), we find ‘eiAK@pevos,, full of sores, the 
regular medical term for to be ulcerated: 6dvv@at, to be in pain, occurs four times in 
Luke’s writings, and nowhere else in the New Testament, but frequently in Galen, 
Aretaeus, and Hippocrates. ” EbépuEe, gave up the ghost (Acts 5:5,10), is a rare word, 
used by Luke only, and occurring only three times in the New Testament. It seems to be 
almost confined to medical writers, and to be used rarely even by them. In the proverb of 
“the camel and the needle’s eye,” Matthew and Mark use for needle the vulgar word 
apis, while Luke alone uses Bedovn, the surgical needle, 

These terms will be pointed out in the notes as they occur. 

Second, the ordinary diction of the evangelist, when dealing with unprofessional 
subjects, has often a medical flavor, which asserts itself in words peculiar to him, or more 
common in his writings than elsewhere in the New Testament, and all of which were in 
common use among the Greek physicians. Thus Matthew (23:4) says that the scribes and 
Pharisees will not move {xtvioat) the burdens they impose, with one of their fingers. 
Luke, recording a similar saying (11:46), says, “ye yourselves touch(mpoorpavere)not the 
burdens,” using a technical term for gently feeling the pulse, or a sore or tender part of 
the body. The word occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. “No mean city” (donpos, 
Acts 21:39). The word mean, peculiar to this passage, is the professional term for a 
disease without distinctive symptoms, and is applied by Hippocrates to a city. “Delivered 
the letter” (avadevtes, Acts 23:33). The verb occurs only here in the New Testament, 
and is a medical term for the distribution of blood through the veins, or of nourishment 
through the body. Hippocrates uses it ofa messenger delivering a letter. In the parable of 
the sower, Matthew and Mark have fifav, “they have no root.” Luke (8:6) has ixudéa,. 
moisture, the medical term for the juices of the body, of plants, and of the earth. In the 

same parable, for sprung up Matthew ‘and Mark have é€avérevA&, while Luke has 

gvéev—ouphveicar. (vv. 6,7), it grew — grew with it (Rev.). These latter words are used 

_ by medical writers to describe the growth of parts of the body, of diseases, of vegetation, 

_ etc. Hippocrates uses together ‘xua3, moisture, and ¢vecIa1, to grow, comparing the 

juices of the body with those of the earth. uppverdar;. to grow together, was the 

_ professional word for the closing of wounds and ulcers, the uniting of nerves and of 

_ bones, and is used by Dioscorides precisely as here, of plants growing together in the same 

_ place. 

Such peculiarities, so far from being strange or anomalous, are only what might 
naturally be expected. It is an every-day fact that the talk of specialists, whether in 
_ the professions or in mechanics, when it turns upon ordinary topics, unconsciously takes 

form and color from their familiar calling. 

_ The attempt has been made to show that Paul’s style was influenced by Luke in this 
same direction; so that his intercourse with his companion and physician showed itself in 
his use of certain words having a medical flavor. Dean Plumptre cites as illustrations of 
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this, tyalvew, to be healthy, im its figurative application to doctrine as wholesome or 
sound (1 Tim. 1:10; 6:3; 2 Tim. 1:13): yayypawe.. canker (2 Tim. 2:17): rudweis,, 
lifted up with pride; Rev., puffed up (1 Tim. 3:6; 6:4): cexavtnpiacuévwr, seared; Rev., 
branded (1 Tim. 4:2); .cvp3opevor, itching (2 Tim. 4:3): amoxdovTat, cyt themselves 
off (Gal. 5:12). 

Luke is also circumstantial, as well as technical, in his descriptions of diseases; noting 
their duration and symptoms, and the stages of the patient’s recovery, etc. See Acts 
3:1-8; 9:40.41. The successive stages of Elymas’ blindness are noted at Acts 13:11; and 
the process of Saul’s restoration to sight at 9:18. He also exhibits traces of professional 
sensitiveness, as in his omission of Mark’s implied reflection upon the physicians who had 
treated the woman with the issue of blood (Luke 8:43; Mark 5:26). 

Luke’s accurate observation and memory appear especially in the Acts, in his allusions, 
and in his descriptions of nautical and political matters. With nautical details, he exhibits 
the acquaintance often displayed by a landsman who has been much at sea and in 
frequent intercourse with seamen. It has been conjectured that at some period of his — 
professional life he may have served as a surgeon on shipboard. In his political allusions he 
is precise inl. the use of terms. Thus, in Acts 13:7, his accuracy in naming the civil © 
magistrates is noteworthy. He speaks of Sergius Paulus as the proconsul of Cyprus. 
Consuls were called by the Greeks d7arot, and hence a proconsul was av vTarTos, one 
who acts instead of (avtt). a consul. Roman provinces were of two classes, senatorial and — 
imperial; and the proper title-of the governor of a senatorial province was ‘dv9v7ratos, 
The governor of an imperial province was called, dvtietpdtnyos,or propraetor. Evidently, 
therefore, Luke regarded Cyprus as a senatorial province, governed by a pro consul; and 
we find that Augustus, though at first he reserved Cyprus for himself, and consequently 
governed it by a propraetor, afterward restored it to the senate and governed it by a 
proconsul — a fact confirmed by coins of the very time of Paul’s visit to Cyprus, bearing 
the name of the emperor Claudius, and of the provincial governor, with the title 
.avSurraros So Luke speaks of Gallio (Acts 18:12) as proconsul (A.V., deputy) of 
Achaia, which was a senatorial province. When he comes to Felix or Festus, who were 
only deputy-governors of the propraetor of Syria, he calls them by the general term 
tyepawv. governor (Acts 23:24; 26:30). Similarly accurate is his designation of Philippi 
as a colonia (Acts 16:12), and his calling its magistrates orpatmyot or praetors, a title 
which they were fond of giving themselves. So the city authorities of Thessalonica are styled 
jodsTapxat; rulers of the city (Acts 17 :8); for Thessalonica was a free city, having the 
right of self-government, and where the local magistrates had the power of life and death 
over the citizens. Luke’s accuracy on this point is borne out by an inscription on an 
archway in Thessalonica, which gives this title to the magistrates of the place, together 
with their number — seven — and the very names of some who held the office not long 
before Paul’s time. This short inscription contains six names which are mentioned in the 
New Testament. We may also note the Asiarchs, chiefs of Asia, at Ephesus (Acts 19:31), 
who, like the aediles at Rome, defrayed the charge of public amusements, and were, as 
presidents of the games, invested with the character of priests. 

A similar accuracy appears in the Gospel in the dates of more important events, and in 
local descriptions, as of the Lord’s coming to Jerusalem across the Mount of Olives 
(19:37-41). Here: he brings out the two distinct views of Jerusalem on this route, an 
irregularity in the ground hiding it for a time after one has just caught sight of it. Verse 
37 marks the first sight, and 41 the second. 

In the narrative of the voyage and shipwreck, the precision of detail is remarkable. Thus 
there are fourteen verbs denoting the progression of a ship, with a distinction indicating 
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the peculiar circumstances of the ship at the time. Seven of these are compounds of THEW, 
to sail. Thus we have a7ém)evcay, sailed away (13:4); Bpaduroodvres sailing slowly 
(27:7): brremrcbcauer, sailed under (the lee). So, also, T2paAevouercy hardly passing 
(27:8) evSvdpopna: aHEY,, ran with a straight course (16:11), etc. Note also the technical 
terms for lightening the ship by throwing overboard the cargo: éx@odrw éroz obvTO! 
literally, made a casting out (27:18); éxovdifo . lightened (27:38); and the names of 
various parts of the vessel. 

Luke’s Gospel is the gospel of contrasts. Thus Satan is constantly emphasized over 
against Jesus, as binding a daughter of Abraham; as cast down from heaven in Jesus’ 

_ Vision; as entering into Judas; as sifting Peter. The evangelist portrays the doubting 
Zacharias and the trusting Mary; the churlish Simon and the loving sinner; the bustling 
Martha and the guiet, adoring Mary; the thankful and the thankless lepers; the woes added 
to the blessings in the Sermon on the Mount; the rich man and Lazarus; the Pharisee and 
the Publican; the good Samaritan and the priest and Levite; the prodigal and his elder 
brother; the penitent and impenitent thieves. 

Luke’s is the universal gospel. His frequent use of words expressing the freedom and 
universality of the Gospel has already been noted. His Gospel is for the Gentiles. The 
genealogy of Christ is traced back to the common father of the race, Adam, instead of to 
Abraham, the father of the Jewish nation, as by Matthew. He records the enrolment of 
Christ as a citizen of the Roman empire. Simeon greets him as a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles. The Baptist cites concerning him Isaiah’s prophecy that all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God. Luke alone records the mission of the seventy, who represent the 
seventy Gentile nations, as the twelve represent the twelve tribes of Israel. He alone 
mentions the mission of Elijah to the heathen widow, and Naaman’s cleansing by Elisha. 
He contrasts the gratitude of the one Samaritan leper with the thanklessness of the nine 
Jewish lepers. He alone records the refusal to call down fire on the inhospitable 
Samaritans, and the parable of the Good Samaritan is peculiar to him. He notes the 
commendation of the humble Publican in contrast with the self-righteous Pharisee, and 
relates how Jesus abode with Zacchaeus. He omits all reference to the law in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

~ Luke’s is the gospel of the poor and outcast. Asa phase of its universality, the humble: and 

most sinful are shown as not excluded from Jesus. The highest heavenly honor is 
conierred on the humble Mary of Nazareth. Only in Luke’s story do we hear the angels’ 
song of “Peace and good-will,” and see the simple shepherds repairing to the manger at 
Bethlehem. It is Luke who gives the keynote of Keble’s lovely strain: 


“The pastoral spirits first 

Approach thee, Babe divine, 

For they in lowly thoughts are nurs’d, 

Meet for thy lowly shrine: 

Sooner than they should miss where thou dost dwell, 
Angels from heaven will stoop to guide them to thy cell.” 


He pictures poor Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, and the calling of the poor and maimed 
_ and halt and blind to the great supper. It is the gospel of the publican, the harlot, the 
_ prodigal, the penitent thief. 

Luke’s is the gospel of womanhood. Woman comes prominently into view as discerning 
_ God’s promises. The songs of Mary and Elizabeth, and the testimony of Anna, are full of 
a clear spiritual perception, no less than of a living and simple faith. She appears as 
_ ministering to the Lord and as the subject of his ministries. Mary of Magdala, Joanna, 
_ Susanna, Mary and Martha, with others, lavish upon him their tender care; while the 
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daughter of Abraham whom Satan had bound, the sorrowful mother at Nain, she who | 
touched the hem of his garment, and the weeping daughters of Jerusalem on the road to 
Calvary knew the comfort of his words and the healing and life-giving virtue of his touch. 
The word .yvv7),; woman, occurs in Matthew and Mark together forty-nine times, and in 
Luke alone forty-three. “He alone,” says Canon Farrar, “preserves the narratives, 
treasured with delicate reserve and holy reticence in the hearts of the blessed Virgin and 
of the saintly Elizabeth — narratives which show in every line the pure and tender 
coloring of a woman’s thoughts.” 

Luke’s is the prayer-gospel. To him we are indebted for the record of our Lord’s prayers 
at his baptism; after the cleansing of the leper; before the call of the twelve; at his 
transfiguration; and on the cross for his enemies. To him alone belong the prayer-parables 
of the Friend at Midnight, and the Unjust Judge. 

Luke’s is the gospel of song. He has been justly styled “the first Christian hymnologist.” 
To him we owe the Benedictus, the song of Zacharias; the Magnificat, the song of Mary; 
the Nunc Dimittis, the song of Simeon; the Ave Maria, or the angel’s salutation; and the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the song of the angels. 

And, finally, Luke’s is the gospel of infancy. He alone tells the story of the birth of John 
the Baptist; he gives the minuter details of the birth of Christ, and the accounts of his 
circumcision and presentation in the temple, his subjection to his parents and the - 
questioning with the doctors. His Gospel “sheds a sacred halo and celestial charm over 
infancy, as perpetuating the paradise of innocence in a sinful world. The first two 
chapters will always be the favorite chapters for children, and all who delight to gather | 
around the manger of Bethlehem, and to rejoice with shepherds in the field and angels in 
heaven” (Schaff). 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE, 
CHAPTER 1, 


PROLOGUE. 


1. Forasmuch as (€metdirrep): Only here in New Testament. A compound conjunction: 
érret, since, 6%, as is well known, and 7¢p, giving the sense of certainty. 

Have taken in hand (émexelpnoav). Used by Luke only. A literal translation. The word 
carries the sense of a difficult undertaking (see Acts 19:13), and implies that previous 
attempts have not been successful. It occurs frequently in medical language. Hippocrates 
begins one of his medical treatises very much as Luke begins his gospel. ““As many as have 
taken in hand (érexeipne av), to speak or to write concerning the healing art.” 

To set forth in order (avata~ac9at). Only here in New Testament. The A.V. is true to 
the core of the word, which is T@00@, to put in order, or arrange. Rev. happily gives the 
force of the preposition .2v4, up, by the rendering draw up. 

A declaration (Seyjynow). Only here in New Testament. From 6d, through, and’ 
‘YEOKAL, to lead the way. Hence something which leads the reader through the mass of 
facts: a narrative, as A.V., with the accompanying idea of thoroughness. Note the singular 
number. Many took in hand to draw up, not narratives, but a narrative, embracing the 
whole of the evangelic matter. The word was particularly applied to a medical treatise. - 
Galen applies it at least seventy-three times to the writings of Hippocrates. 

Which are most surely believed (Tav meTAnpopopynpuevov). From mANpNS, full, and 
done, the frequentative form of $¢p®, to bring, meaning to bring frequently or 

_ habitually. Hence to bring full measure; to fulfil. Compare 2 Tim. 4:5,17. Also of full 
assurance. Applied to persons. Rom. 4:21; Heb. 10:22. As applied to things, therefore, 
the sense of the A.V. is inadmissible. Render as Rev., have been fulfilled. The word is 
chosen to indicate that these events happened in accordance with a preconceived design. 
Wyc., been filled in us. 

Among us. Explained by the words in the next sentence, who were eye-witnesses and 
ministers. 

2. Even as. Referring to the composition of the narrative. 

Delivered (apédocav). Not necessarily excluding written traditions, but referring 
mainly to oral tradition. Note the distinction between the many who attempted to draw 
up a narrative and the eye-witnesses and ministers who handed down the facts. 

From the beginning (av dapy7s). The official beginning, the commencement of Jesus’ 
ministry. Compare Acts 1:1,21,22; John 15:27. 

Eye-witnesses and ministers, Personal knowledge and practical experience were neces- 
sary elements of an apostle. Eye-witnesses (avtém7at Only here in New Testament. 
Peter uses another word, €7 omrat (2 Pet. 1:16). Frequent in medical writers, of a 
personal examination of disease or of the parts of the body. Compare the modern medical 
term autopsy. Ministers (omnpérat). See on Matt. 5:25. In medical language denoting the 
attendants or assistants of the principal physician. . 

3. Having had perfect understanding(mapnkohovdnKort). Incorrect. The verb means to 

follow closely, and hence to trace accurately. See 2 lim. 3:10, where Rev. reads thou 

didst follow for thou hast fully known. Rev. renders here having traced the course. The 
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word occurs frequently in medical writings, and sometimes, as here, with axpuBas, 
accurately. Tynd., having secrched out diligently. 

From the very first (dvwJev). Lit., from above; the events being conceived in a 
descending series. 

Accurately (axpy80s). From axpav the highest or farthest point. Hence to trace down 
to the last and minutest detail. 

In order(xaSeEHs), Used by Luke only. 

4. Mightest know ‘émvyves)., See on Matt. 7316. With the idea of full knowledge; or, as 
regards Theophilus, of more accurate knowledge than is possible from the many who have 
undertaken the narration. 

Certainty (dopddeav). From 4, not, and:opddAopat, to fall. Hence steadfastness, 
stability, security against error. 

Wast instructed (kaThynIns).. From Katnxéw,to resound; to teach by word of mouth; | 
and so, in Christian writers, to instruct ‘orally in the elements of religion. It would imply 
that Theophilus had, thus far, been orally instructed. See on delivered, ver 2. The word | 
catechumen is derived from it. 

Things (Noyov). Properly words (so Wyc.), which Rev. gives in margin. If the word can 
mean thing at all, it is only in the sense of the thing spoken of: the subject or matter of 
discourse, in which sense it occurs often in classical Greek. Some render it accounts, 
histories; others, doctrines of the faith. Godet translates instruction, and claims that not 
only the facts of the gospel, but the exposition of the facts with a view to show their — 
evangelical meaning and to their appropriation by faith, are included in the word. There is 
force in this idea; and if we hold to the meaning histories, or even words, this sense will be 
implied in the context. Luke has drawn up his account in order that Theophilus may have 

fuller knowledge concerning the accounts which he has heard by word of mouth. That his 
knowledge may go on from the facts, to embrace their doctrinal and evangelical import; that 
he may see the facts of Jesus’s life and ministry as the true basis of the Gospel of salvation. 


THE NARRATIVE. 


5. King. A title decreed to Herod by the Roman Senate on the recommendation of 
Antony and Octavius. The Greek style now gives place to the Hebraized style. See 
Introduction. 

Course édnuepias). Lit., daily service. The college of priests was divided into 
twenty-four courses. Each of these did duty for eight days, from one Sabbath to another, 
once every six months. The service of the week was subdivided among the various families 
which constituted a course. On Sabbaths the whole course was on duty. On feast-days 
any priest might come up and join in the ministrations of the sanctuary ; and at the Feast 
of Tabernacles all the twenty-four courses were bound to be present and officiate. The 
course of Abijah was the eighth of the twenty-four. See 1 Chron. 24:10. 

6. Before God.*A Hebrew expression. Compare Gen. 7:1; Acts. 8:21. 

7. Well stricken (apoBe8nxéres). Lit., advanced. Wyc., had gone far in their days. 

9. His lot was (édaxye).Four lots were drawn to determine the order of the ministry of 
the day: the first, before daybreak, to designate the priests who were to cleanse the altar 
and prepare its fires; the second for the priest who was to offer the sacrifice and cleanse 
the candlestick and the altar of incense; the third for the priest who should burn incense; 
and the fourth appointing those who were to lay the sacrifice and meat-offering on 
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the altar, and pour out the drink-offering. There are said to have been twenty thousand 
priests in Christ’s time, so that no priest would ever offer incense more than once. 

Temple : (vadv). The sanctuary. See on Matt. 4:5. 

Burn incense (Suprdcar). Only here in New Testament. The incensing priest and his 
assistants went first to the altar of burnt-offering, and filled a golden censer with incense, 
and placed burning coals from the altar in a golden bowl. As they passed into the court 
from the Holy Place they struck a large instrument called the Magrephah, which 
summoned all the ministers to their places. Ascending the steps to the holy place, the 
priests spread the coals on the golden altar, and arranged the incense, and the chief 
officiating priest was then left alone within the Holy Place to await the signal of the 
president to burn the incense. It was probably at this time that the angel appeared to 
Zacharias. When the signal was given, the whole multitude withdrew from the inner court, 
and fell down before the Lord. Silence pervaded the temple, while within, the clouds of 
incense rose up before Jehovah. (For a more detailed account see Edersheim, he 
Temple, its Ministry, etc.). 

13. Is heard (etonxova3n). If we render the aorist literally, was heard, we avoid the 
question as to what prayer is referred to. The reference is to the prayer for offspring, 
which, owing to his extreme years, Zacharias had probably ceased to offer, and which he 
certainly would not be preferring in that public and solemn service. Hence the aorist is 
appropriate, referring back to the past acts of prayer. “That prayer, which thou no longer 
offerest, was heard.” 

John. Meaning God is favorable, or Jehovah showeth grace. 

14. Joy and gladness ( xXa0d Kal wyadniaais). The latter word expresses exultant joy. 
See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 

15. Strong drink (cixepa). A Hebrew word, meaning any kind of intoxicating liquor not 
made from grapes. Wyc., sydir. 

Even from his mother’s womb. Et, yet, still, means while yet unborn. Tynd.,even in 
his mother’s womb. Compare ver. 41. 

17. Wisdom foovnaet Wyc., prudence. This is a lower word than-cod/a: wisdom (see on 
Jas. 3:13.) It is an attribute or result of wisdom, and not necessarily in good sense, 
though mostly so in the New Testament. Compare, however, the use of the kindred word 
Ppwipwos in Rom. 11:25; 12:16: wise in your own conceits; and the adverb poviwws, 
wisely, of the unjust steward, Luke 16;8 It is practical intelligence, which may or may 
not be applied to good ends. Appropriate here as a practical term corresponding to 
disobedient. 

Prepared katacKevacuévov) Adjusted, disposed, placed in the right moral state. 

18. Whereby-(xaTa@ Tt). Lit., according to what? It demands a standard of knowledge, a 
sign. 

For. 1 require a sign, for I am old. 

19. Gabriel. Meaning man of God. In Jewish tradition the guardian of the sacred 
treasury. Michael (see on Jude 9) is the destroyer, the champion of God against evil, the 
minister of wrath. Gabriel is the messenger of peace and restoration. See Dan. 8:16; 9:21. 
“The former is the forerunner of Jehovah the Judge; the latter of Jehovah the Saviour” 
(Godet). 

20. Thou shalt be silent{éon ctw Sv).Lit., thou shalt be being silent. The finite verb and 
participle denote continuance. 

Not able to speak. Showing that the silence would not be voluntary. 

My words which (ofrwes). The pronoun is qualitative, denoting a class. My words, 
which, incredible as they seem to you, are of a kind which shall be fulfilled. 


In their season (eis tév kaspov).The preposition implies exactness: at the completion of 
the appointed time. The process of fulfilment, beginning now, will go on ts, up fo, the 
appointed time, and af the time will be consummated. Kazpov, season, is more specific 
than xpévos, time. It is an appointed, fitting time: the right point of time when 
circumstances shall concur. 

21. Waited ‘hv mpocdoxev): The finite verb and participle, denoting protracted waiting. 
Hence, better as Rev., were waiting. Wyc., was abiding. 

Marvelled. According to the Talmud, the priests, especially the chief priests, were 
accustomed to spend only a short time in the sanctuary, otherwise it was feared that they 
had been slain by God for unworthiness or transgression. 

22. They perceived (éméyvwoay) Clearly perceived. See on Matt. 7:16, and ver. 4. 

He beckoned (fv Svavevwvy}. Better Rev., continued making signs. Again the participle 
with the finite verb, denoting frequent repetition of the same signs. Wyc., was beckoning. 

23. Ministration yNevroupyias).From étTos;, belonging to the people, public, and &pyov, 
a work. Hence service of the state in a public office. Trench observes that “when the 
Christian Church was forming its terminology, which it did partly by shaping new words, 
_ and partly by elevating old ones to higher than their previous uses, of the latter it more 
readily adopted those before employed in civil and political life, than such as had played 
their part in religious matters.” Hence it adopted this word, already in use in the 
Septuagint, as the constant word for performing priestly and ministerial functions; and so 
in the New Testament of the ministry of the apostles, prophets, and teachers. 

24. Conceived (auvédaBev). Mr. Hobart ( Medical Language of Luke ) says that the 
number of words referring to pregnancy, barrenness, etc., used by Luke, is almost as large 
as that used by Hippocrates. Compare 1:31; 1:24; 2:5; 1:7; 20:28. All of these, except 
1:24, are peculiar to himself, and all, of course, in common use among medical writers. 

Hid  (repuéxpuB8ev). Only here in New Testament. Ilepi signifies completely; entire 
seclusion. 

25. Neither A.V. nor Rev. render 672 ; taking it, as frequently, merely as recitative or 
equivalent to quotation marks. But it means because. Elizabeth assigns the reason for her 
peculiar seclusion. Her pregnancy was God’s work, and she would leave it to him also to 
announce it and openly to take away her reproach. Hence the specification of five 
months, after which her condition would become apparent. Fully expressed, the sense 
would be: She hid herself, saying (I have hid myself) because, etc. 

Looked upon {émetéev).Used by Luke only. 

26. Gabriel. The annunciation and the angel Gabriel are favorite themes with Dante, and 
he pictures them with exquisite beauty. Thus both appear on the sculptured wall which 
flanks the inner side of the purgatorial ascent. 


“The angel who came down to earth with tidings 
Of peace that had been wept for many a year, 
And opened heaven from its long interdict, 

In front of us appeared so truthfully 

There sculptured in a gracious attitude, 

He did not seem an image that is silent. 

One would have sworn that he was saying Ave! 
For she was there in effigy portrayed 

Who turned thie key to ope the exalted love, 
And in her mien this language had impressed, 
Ecce ancilla Dei! as distinctly 

As any figure stamps itself in wax.” Purgatory, x,34—45, 
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“TI am angelic love, that circle round 

The joy sublime which breathes out from the womb 

That was the hostelry of our desire; 

And I shall circle, Lady of heaven, while 

Thou followest thy Son, and mak’st diviner 

The sphere supreme, because thou enterest there.” 
Paradise, xxiii, 103—108. 


And again: 


**And the same love that first descended then, 

Ave Maria gratia plena singing, 

In front of her his wings expanded wide.” 
Paradise, xxxii, 94—96. 


28. Thou that art highly favored (xexapit@pévn’. Lit., as Rev. in margin, endued with 
grace. Only here and Eph. 1:6. The rendering full of grace, Vulgate, Wyc., and Tynd., is 
therefore wrong. 

All the best texts omit blessed art thou among women. 

Cast in her mind (Svedoyitero’). See on Jas. 2:4. The imperfect tense, “began to reason.’ 

30. Grace (ydpw). From the same root as yaipw; to rejoice. I. Primarily that which 
gives joy or pleasure; and hence outward beauty, loveliness, something which delights the 
beholder. Thus Homer, of Ulysses going to the assembly: “Athene shed down manly 
grace or beauty upon him” ( Odyssey, 2:12); and Septuagint, Ps. 45:3, “grace is poured 
into thy lips.”’ See also Prov. 1:9; 3:22. Substantially the same idea, agreeableness, is 
conveyed in Luke 4:22, respecting the gracious words, lit., words of grace, uttered by 
Christ. So Eph. 4:29. II. As a beautiful or agreeable sentiment felt and expressed toward 
another; kindness, favor, good-will. 2 Cor. 8:6,7,9; 9:8; Luke 1:30; 2:40; Acts. 2:47. So 
of the responsive sentiment of thankfulness. See Luke 6:32,33,34; 17:9; but mostly in 
the formula thanks to God; Rom. 6:17; 1 Cor. 15:57; 2 Cor. 2:14; 2 Tim. 1:3. III. The 
substantial expression of good-will; a boon, a favor, a Sift; but not in New Testament. See 
Rom. 5:15, where the distinction is made between yaps grace, and'Swped év xdpits a 

gift in grace. So a gratification or delight, in classical Greek only; as the delight in battle, 
in sleep, etc. IV. The higher Christian signification, based on the emphasis of freeness in 
the gift or favor, and, as commonly in New Testament, denoting the free, spontaneous, 
absolute loving-kindness of God toward men, and so contrasted with debt, law, works, 
sin. The word does not occur either in Matthew or Mark. 

31. Thou shalt conceive. See on ver. 24. 

Jesus. See on Matt. 1:21. 

35. Shall overshadow. “Denoting the mildest and most gentle operation of divine power, 
that the divine fire should not consume Mary, but make her fruitful” (Bengel). Compare - 
Exod. 33:22; Mark 9:7. Compare the classical legend of Semele, who, being beloved of 
Jove, besought him to appear to her as he appeared in heaven, in all the terrors of the 
thunderer, and was consumed by his lightning. The metaphor in the word is taken from a 
cloud, in which God had appeared (Exod. 40:34; 1 Kings 8:10). 

36. Cousinouyyerys }The nature of the relationship, however, is unknown. The word is 
a general term, meaning of the same family. The best texts substitute for it a feminine 
form, ouverts, which is condemned by the grammarians as unclassical, but rightly 
rendered by Rev., kinswoman. Wyc., cosyness, i.e., cousiness. 
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37. With God nothing shall be impossible (otx aSvv.atioes Tapa Tod Aeod Tay pyya).: 
*Pja;word, as distinguished fromAoy word, in classical Greek, signifies a constituent part 
of a speech or writing, as distinguished from the contents as a whole. Thus it may be 
either a word or a saying. Sometimes a phrase, as opposed to dvopa,a single word. The 
distinction in the New Testament is not sharp throughout. It is maintained that pra, 
in the New Testament, like the Hebrew gabar, stands sometimes for the subject-matter of 
the word; the thing, as in this passage. But there are only two other passages in the New 
Testament where this meaning is at all admissible, though the word occurs seventy times. 
These are Luke 2:15; Acts 5:32. “Kept all these things” (Luke 2:19), should clearly be 
sayings, as the A.V. itself has rendered it in the almost identical passage, ver. 51. In Acts 
5:32, Rev. gives sayings in margin. In Luke 2:15, though A.V. and Rev. render thing, the 
sense is evidently saying, as appears both from the connection with the angelic message 
and from the following words, which has come to pass: the saying which has become a 
fact. The Rev. rendering of this passage is, therefore, right, though a little stilted: No 
word of God shall be void of power; for the A.V.:errs in joining jov«’ and j7-Gy,nNot every, 
and translating nothing. The two do not belong together. The statement is, Every (7rav) 
word of God shall not (ovk), be powerless, The A.V. also follows the reading, 
mapa To Qed, with God; but all the later texts read ‘rapa Tob’ @cod, from God, which 
fixe3 the meaning beyond question. j 

40. Entered into the house. “This detail,” says Godet, “serves to put the reader in 
sympathy with the emotion of Mary at the moment of her arrival. With her first glance at 
Elizabeth she recognized the truth of the sign that had been given her by the angel, and at 
this sight the promise she had herself received acquired a startling reality.” 

41. The babe (76 Bpédpos).See on 1 Pet. 2:2. ny 

42. She spake out with a loud voice. (avedaunce dova peyadn)- for PLVI voice, 
read Kpavyn, cry: inarticulate, though $@v7 . may also be used of inarticulate utterance. 
Rev., rightly, She lifted up her voice with a loud cry; thus rendering in the verb the force 
of ava, up, besides picturing the fact more naturally. Elizabeth’s sudden and violent 
emotion at the appearance of Mary, andthe movement of the child, prompted an 
exclamation which was followed by words (elzrev,. said). The verb gya'fwvéw. occurs 
only here in the New Testament. It was a medical term for a certain exercise of the voice. 

44. For joy (€v ayadXdoet). Lit., in joy. See on ver. 14. 

45. For (6rv). Many, however, prefer that, referring to the substance of her belief: “She 
believed that there shall be a fulfilment,’” etc. It is urged that the conception, which was 
the principal point of faith, had already taken place, so that the fulfilment was no longer 
future.,On the other hand, the angel’s announcement to Mary included more than the 
fact of conception; and Elizabeth, in the spirit of prophecy, may have alluded to what is 
predicted in wv. 32,33. 

46. Said (elzrev).. Simply. Compare ver. 42. “Elizabeth’s salutation was full of excite- 
ment, but Mary’s hymn breathes a sentiment of deep inward repose” (Godet). Compare 
the song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2). Hannah’s song differs from Mary’s in its sense of 
indignation and personal triumph compared with Mary’s humility and calmness. 

My soul — spirit "xruyx veda). See on Mark 12:30. The soul is the principle of’ 
individuality, the seat of personal impressions, having a side in contact with the material 
element of humanity, as well as with the spiritual element. It is thus the mediating organ 
between the spirit and the body, receiving impressions from without and from within 
transmitting them by word or sign. Spirit is the highest, deepest, noblest part of our 
humanity, the point of contact between God and man. 

47. God my Saviour (7066 76 cwrhpi pov). Note the two articles. “The God who is 
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the or my Saviour.” The title Saviour is often applied to God in the Old Testament. See 
Septuagint, Deut. 32:15; Ps. 24:5; 25:5;95:1. ; 

48. Regarded (éréBnewev). See on Jas. 2:3. Compare 1 Sam. 1:11; Ps. 31:7; 119:132, 
Sept. 

50. Mercy (éde0s).. The word emphasizes the misery with which grace (see on ver. 30) 
deals; hence, peculiarly the sense of human wretchedress coupled with the impulse to 
relieve it, which issues in gracious ministry. Bengel remarks, “Grace takes away the fault, 
mercy the misery.” 

From generation to generation (éis yeveds Kar yeveds).. Lit., as Rev., unto genera- 
tions and generations. 

Fear (poBovuévos). The word is used in both a good and a bad sense in the New 
Testament. For the latter, see Matt. 21:46; Mark 6:20; 11:32; Luke 12:4. For the former, 
as here, in the sense of godly reverence, Acts. 10:2,22,35; Col. 3:22; Rev. 14:7; 15:4. 

51. Shewed strength (éroincev xparos). Lit., made strength. So Wyc., made might. A 
Hebrew form of expression. Compare Ps. 118:15, Sept.: “The right hand of the Lord 
doeth valiantly” (émoince Sévaptv,. made strength). 

In the imagination\(Svavoia). The faculty of thought, understanding, especially moral 
understanding. Wyc. refers the word here to God; with mind of his heart. Some prefer to 
render “by the imagination,” thus making the proud the instrument of their own 
destruction. Compare 2 Cor. 10:5. : 

54. Hath holpen(avredaBéro)The verb means to Jay hold on: thence to grasp helpfully 
or fo help. To lay hold in the sense of partaking (1 Tim. 6:2), carries us back to the 
primitive meaning of the word according to its composition: to receive instead of, or in 
return (avtt), and suggests the old phrase to take up for, espouse the cause of. Wyc., has 
took up, but probably not in this sense. 

Servant (7ra180s): | Often child,son or daughter, but here servant, in allusion to Isa, 4] :8. 
Meyer truthfully says that the theocratic notion ef sonship is never expressed by srais. 
See Rev., Acts 3:13,26; 4:27,30. 

58. Had shewed great mercy upon her (eueyaduvev 1) édeos abtod per’ adrijs). Lit., 
magnified his mercy with her. So Wyc. A Hebrew expression. See 1 Sam. 12:24, Sept. 

59. They called (ékdNovv). The imperfect tense signifies, as Rev., they would have 
called: they were about to call: or, as Bishop Lightfoot has happily suggested, they were 
for calling. 

62. They made signs ‘évévevov). Imperfect tense. While the colloquy between Elizabeth 
and her friends was going on, they were consulting Zacharias by signs. 

63. Writing-table (muwaxidwov)., Table was formerly used in the sense of tablet. Thus 
Shakespeare: 


“Yea, from the table of my memory, 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records.” 
Hamlet, i., 5, 


Tynd., writing-tables. The meaning is a little writing-tablet, probably covered with wax. 
Only here in the New Testament. Used by medical writers of a physician’s note-book. 
Wyc. has a poyntel, i.e., a style for writing. 

Wrote, saying. A Hebrew form of expression. See 2 Kings 10:6. 

64. Immediately (trapaypra)., Occurring nineteen times in the New Testament, and 
seventeen of these in Luke. Thirteen of the seventeen are in connection with miracles of 
healing, or the infliction of disease or death. Used in a similar way by medical writers. 

65. Were noised abroad (Siadenetro). Were mutually (814) talked of. 
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69. Horn. Compare Ps. 132:17. 

70. That have been since the world began (aq ai@vos) A needlessly verbose rendering, 
retained by Rev. The American Rev. insists on of old. 

74. Serve ‘natpevew).. Originally to serve for hire, from “Adtpor, hire. Plato uses it of 
the service of God. 

75. Holiness and righteousness (davdrnte Kal SiKavogvvy). The adjective Scvos, holy, 
is properly what is confirmed by ancient sanction and precept. ‘Ocia. is used in classical 
Greek to denote the everlasting principles of right, not constituted by the laws or customs 
of men, but antedating them; such as the paying of the proper rites of sepulture. Compare 
the fine passage in the Antigone of Sophocles (453-55): 


“Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 

That thou, a mortal man, shouldst overpass 

The unwritten laws of God that know no change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 

But live forever, nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being.” 


Hence 6ov6rhs is concerned primarily with the eternal laws of God. It is “the divine 
consecration and inner truth of righteousness” (Meyer). Throughout the New Testament 
its look is godward. In no case is it used of moral excellence as related to men, though it 
is to be carefully noted that ‘S.navoo*vn, righteousness, is not restricted to rightness 
toward men. Compare Eph. 4:24; true holiness; literally, holiness of the truth. 

77. Knowledge of salvation. Wyc. has the science of health. 

78. Tender mercy (omdayxva édéous). Lit., bowels of mercy. See on 1 Pet. 3:8; Jas. 
5:11. Rev. gives heart of mercy in margin. Wyc., frightfully , entrails of mercy. 

The day-spring from on high (avatorn €& typous).Lit., the rising. The word occurs in 
the Septuagint as a rendering of branch, as something rising or springing up, by which the 
Messiah is denoted (Jer. 23:5; Zech. 6:12). Also of the rising of a heavenly body (Isa. 
60:19, Sept.).. Compare the kindred verb arise (avaté\Aw) in Isa. 60:1; Mal. 4:2. This 
latter is the sense here. See on Matt. 2:2. Wyc. has he springing up from on high. 

Hath visited (émeoxéyaro). See on Matt. 25:36; 1 Pet. 2:12. Some, however, read 
émioKeyera, shall visit. So Rev. 

79.To guide (katevdiva:).From €d3vs,. straight. Wyc. has dress, which is formed 
through the old French dresser, to arrange, from the Latin dirigere, to set in a straight 
line, draw up. Hence the military term dress for arranging a line. 

80. The deserts (tats €prjzous). The article indicating a well-known place. 

Shewing (avadeiEews, The word was used of the public announcement of an official 
nomination; hence of the public inauguration of John’s ministry. 


CHAPTER 2. 


1 Decree Soya). Wyc., mandment. From Soxéw, to think. Hence, strictly, a personal 
opinion; and, as the opinion of one who can impose his opinion authoritatively on others, 
a decree, iat) if 

The world ‘rv oixovpévnr). Lit., the inhabited (land). The phrase was originally used 
by the Greeks to denote the land inhabited by themselves, in contrast with barbarian 
countries; afterward, when the Greeks became subject to the Romans, the entire Roman 
world; still later, for the whole inhabited world. In the New Testament this latter is the 
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more common usage, though, in some cases, this is conceived in the mould of the Roman 
empire, as in this passage, Acts 11:28; 19:27. Christ uses it in the announcement that the 
Gospel shall be preached in all the world (Matt. 24:14); and Paul in the prediction of a 
general judgment (Acts 17:31). Once it is used of the world to come (Heb. 2:5). 

Be taxed (amoypadec9at), The word means properly to register or enter in a list. 
Commentators are divided as to whether it refers to an enrolment for taxation, or for 
ascertaining the population. Rev., enrolled, which may be taken in either sense. 

2. And this taxing was first made \(atrn 4 aroypadi. ™PwTn éyévero), Rather, this 
occurred as the first enrolment; or, as Rev., this was the first enrolment made; with 
reference to a second enrolment which took place about eleven years later, and is 
referred to in Acts 5:37. 

3. Went (€mopevovro). The A.V. and Rev. alike miss the graphic force of the imperfect 
tense, were going. The preparation and bustle and travel were in progress. 

To his own city. The town to which the village or place of their birth belonged, and 
where the house and lineage of each were registered. 

4. House and lineage. According to the Jewish mode of registration the people would be 
enrolled by tribes, families: or clans, and households. Compare Josh. 7:16-18. Rev, house 
and family. 

5S. To be taxed with Mary. We may read either, went up with Mary, denoting merely the 
fact of her accompanying him; or, to enrol himself with Mary, implying that both their 
names must be registered. 

Espoused. Not merely betrothed. See Matt. 1:20,24,25; also on Matt. 1:18. 

Great with child (éyxt@). See on Ch. 1:24. Only here in New Testament. 

7. Her first-born son. The Greek reads literally, her son, the first-born. 

Wrapped in swaddling-clothes (€orrapydvecer) Only here and ver. 12. Naturally found 
often in medical writings. Swaddle is swathel, from the verb to swathe. 

In a manger (€v $atvy). Used by Luke only, here and 13:15. Wyc. has a cracche, spelt 
also cratch. Compare French creche, a manger. Quite possibly a rock-cave. Dr. Thomson 
says: “I have seen many such, consisting of one or more rooms, in front of and including a 
cavern where the cattle were kept” ( Land and Book ). 

In the inn (ev T® KATANUPATL).. Only here, ch. 23:11; Mark 14:14, on which see 
note. In both these passages it is rendered guest-chamber, which can hardly be the 
meaning here, as some have maintained. (See Geikie, Life.and Words of Christ ). 
In that case the expression would be, they found no caTddupa,. guest-chamber. The 
word refers to the ordinary khan, or caravanserai. Tynd., hostrey. “A Syrian khan is a 
fort and a mart; a refuge from thieves; a shelter from the heat and dust; a place where a 
man and his beast may lodge; where a trader may sell his wares, and a pilgrim may slake 
his thirst... .. Where built by a great sheikh, it would have a high wall, an inner court, a 
range of arches or lewans, an open gallery round the four sides, and, in many cases, a 
tower from which the watcher might descry the approach of marauding bands. On one 
side of the square, but outside the wall, there is often a huddle of sheds, set apart from 
the main edifice, as stables for the asses and camels, the buffaloes and goats. In the centre 
of the khan springs a fountain of water, the first necessity of an Arab’s life; and around 
the jets and troughs in which the limpid element streams, lies the gay and picturesque 
litter of the East. Camels wait to be unloaded; dogs quarrel for a bone; Bedaween from 
the desert, their red zannars choked with pistols, are at prayer. In the archways squat the 
merchants with their bales of goods. ...Half-naked men are cleansing their hands ere 
sitting down to eat. Here a barber is at work upon a shaven crown; there a fellah lies 
asleep in the shade. . . . Each man has to carry his dinner and his bed; to litter his horse or 
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camel; to dress his food; to draw his water; to light his fire, and to boil his mess of herbs” 
(Hepworth Dixon, The Holy Land ). 

8. Shepherds, Luke’s Gospel is the gospel of the poor and lowly. This revelation to the 
shepherds acquires additional meaning as we remember that shepherds, as a class, were 
under the Rabbinic ban, because of their necessary isolation from religious ordinances, 
and their manner of life, which rendered strict legal observance wellnigh impossible. 

Keeping watch (pudaacovtes pudaxas). Svan is sometimes used of a watch as a 
measure of time, as in Matt. 14:25; Mark 6:48; Luke 12:38. So possibly here. See Rev. in 
margin, night-watches. There is a play upon the words: watching watches. There was near 
Bethlehem, on the road to Jerusalem, a tower known as Migdal Eder, or the watch-tower 
of the flock. Here was the station where shepherds watched the flocks destined for 
sacrifice in the temple. Animals straying from Jerusalem on any side, as far as from 
Jerusalem to Migdal Eder, were offered in sacrifice. It was a settled conviction among the 
Jews that the Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem, and equally that he was to be 
revealed from Migdal Eder. The beautiful significance of the revelation of the infant 
Christ to shepherds watching the flocks destined for sacrifice needs no comment. 

Their flock (rh Toipynr) » May not the singular number fall in with what has just been 
said? — the flock, the temple-flock, specially devoted to sacrifice. The pronoun their 
would furnish no objection, since it is common to speak of the flock as belonging to the 
shepherd. Compare John 10:3,4. 

9. Behold. Omitted by the best texts. 

The angel. More correctly an angel, as Rev. The Greek has no article. 

Came upon (éréos ... The word is used in this sense in classical Greek, as well as in that 
of to stand by, which Rev. prefers here, as in Acts 12:7. In ver. 38 of this chapter, Rev. 
renders coming up. The rendering to come upon has a hostile flavor, as properly in Acts 
17:5, where the verb is rendered assaulted; so that the Rev. rendering here is preferable. 

They were sore afraid. Lit., feared with great fear. 4 

10./ bring you good tidings of great joy (evayyerifonar piv xapav weyadnv)Wyc. is 
strictly literal: J evangelize to youa greatjoy. 

Which ‘%t1s)., Of a class or character which, etc. 

People (7@ Nag). Rev. rightly, “the people,” the article pointing specially to the people 
of Israel. 

11. Is born (éréx9n). It adds to the vividness of the narrative to keep to the strict 
rendering of the aorist, was born. 

A Saviour. See on Matt. 1:21. 

Christ. See on Matt. 1:1. 

Lord. See on Matt. 21:3. 

12. Sign (nyeiov). See on Matt. 11:20. 

The babe (Bpédbos) See on I Pet. 2:2. Rev., properly, “a babe.” No article. 

13. A multitude of the heavenly host. Host (otpatias) is literally army. “Here the 
army announces peace” (Bengel). Wyc., heavenly knighthood. Tynd., heavenly soldiers, 

14. Peace, good-will toward men (cipyyn év avIparous. edSoxia). Both Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort read edo edSoxéa). which the Rev. follows. According to this the 
rendering is, unto men of good pleasure, or as Rev., among men in whom he is well 
pleased. Wyc., to men of good-will, For a similar construction, see Acts 9:15; Col. 1:13. 

15. The shepherds. Some texts addoi av9pwrrot, the men; but the later texts omit. 

Let us go (SéMwpev). The preposition 815, through, implies through the intervening 
space. 

Thing (pipe). See on ch. 1:37. The utterance of the shepherds contains a climax: “Lef 
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us go and see this saying, which has come to pass; which the Lord made known.” 
16. Found (aveipayv). Only here and Acts 21:4.’ Ava; indicates the discovery of the 
facts in succession. 

Mary and Joseph and the babe. Each has the article, pointing to the several parties 
already referred to. 

17. They made known. See on ver. 8. These shepherds, having charge of flocks devoted 
to sacrifice, would presently be in the temple, and would meet those who, came to worship 
and to sacrifice, and,so proclaim the Messiah in the temple. 

19. Kept ( (cuvernpet). )- See on the simple verb ‘7 7pée,, on 1 Pet. 1:4. The word signifies 
not merely to guard, but to keep, as the result of guarding. Hence the compound verb is 
very expressive: kept, oUv, with or within herself: closely. Note the imperfect tense: was 
keeping all the while. 

Pondered (cvpBéddovea). The present participle, pondering. Lit., bringing together: 
comparing and weighing facts. Wyc., bearing together in her heart. Vulg., conferens. 
Compare Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1472-4. 

“Oedipus. My children, the heaven-ordained end of life has come upon him who stands 
here, and there is no avoiding it. 

“Antigone. How dost thou know, and with what (fact) having compared (cvuBaady). 
thine opinion hast thou this?” 

22. The days of her purification (ai ju€épat rod xaSapio pod av7ns).. The A.V. follows 
the reading avis, her: but all the best texts read adap, their; the plural including Joseph 
with Mary as partaking of the ceremonial defilement. The mother of a child was 
levitically unclean for forty days after the birth of a son, and for eighty days after the 
birth of a daughter. Women on this errand commonly rode to the temple on oxen; that 
the body of so large a beast between them and the ground might prevent any chance of 
defilement from passing over a sepulchre on the road. For details, see Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus, 1,195; The Temple, p.302;Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, 
i se lag 

To present him to the Lord. The first-born son of every household must be redeemed of 
the priest at the price of five shekels of the sanctuary; about two dollars and fifty cents. 
Num. 18:15,16; Exod. 13:2. 

23. The law of the Lord. The word law occurs in this chapter five ces oftener than in 
all the rest of this Gospel put together. Luke emphasizes the fact that Jesus “was made 
under the law” (Gal. 4:4), and accordingly elaborates the details of the fulfilment of the 
law by the parents of both John and Jesus. 

24.A pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons. The offering of the poor. While the 
lamb would probably cost about one dollar and seventy-five cents, the doves would cost 
about sixteen cents. She would not bring the creatures themselves, but would drop the 
price into one of the thirteen trumpet-shaped chests in the Court of the Women. Young 
pigeons: lit., young ones of pigeons (voocovs meptotepav). Wyc. has culver-birds, culver 
being an old English term for dove. So Spenser: 


“More light than culver in the falcon’s fist.” 


25. Devout (edraBns). Used by Luke only. The kindred word, evAaBeva.. godly-fear, 
occurs twice: Heb. 5:7; 12:28. From. ¢¥, well, and Aap Pave, to take hold of. Hence of a 
circumspect or cautious person who takes hold of things carefully. As applied to morals 
and religion, it emphasizes the element of circumspection, a cautious, careful observance 
of divine law; and is thus peculiarly expressive of Old Testament piety, with its minute 
attention to precept and ceremony. Compare Acts 2:5. 
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Consolation of Israel. Compare hope of Israel, Acts 28:20, and Isa. 40:1. The Messianic 
blessing of the nation. Of the Messiah himself, Rest. See Isa. 11:10. A common form of 
adjuration among the Jews was, So may I see the consolation 
26. It was revealed (hv Kexpnpaticpévov)Lit., it was having been revealed; ie., it stood 
revealed, while he waited for the fulfilment of the revelation. The verb means primarily to 
have dealings with; thence to consult or debate about business matters; and so of an 
oracle, to give a response to one consulting it. The word here implies that the revelation 
to Simeon had been given in answer to prayer. See on Matt. 2:12. 

27. By the Spirit (€v r@ arvevpart). Lit., as Rev., “in the Spirit:” the Holy Spirit 
prompting him. Indicating ‘rather his spiritual condition, as one who walked with God, 
than a special divine impulse, on : 

After the custom (kata 76 e’Svopévov). Lit., according to that which was wont to be 
done. Only here in New Testament; and the kindred words, “E905, custom, and 90, to be 
accustomed, occur more frequently in Luke than elsewhere. Very common in medical | 
writings. 

29. Lettest thou thy servant depart (&mronbers tov Sod aov). Lit., thou dost release, 
The word is often used of manumitting or setting free on payment of ransom; and as _ 
Simeon uses the word for bond-servant, it is evident that his death is conceived by him 
under the figure of enfranchisement from service. Godet’s “release of a sentinel from 
duty” is fanciful. 

O Lord (8éoroTa) See on 2 Pet. 2:1. 

In peace. Rev. properly puts this in its emphatic position at the end of the sentence. 

31. Of all people (rdvrov tov Aadv). The noun is plural, the peoples, and refers 
equally to the Gentiles. See Introduction, on the universality of Luke’s Gospel. Wyc., ail 
peoples; and so Rey. 

32.A light ‘ds). The light itself as distinguished from ‘Ad-yvos, a lamp, which the A.V. 
often unfortunately renders light. See on Mark 14:54. 

To lighten (eis amoxadupwv). Wrong. Rev., correctly, for revelation. Wyc., to the 
shewing. It may be rendered the unveiling of the Gentiles, 

Gentiles (é9vav). Assigned to the same root as 29, to be accustomed, and hence of a 
people bound together by like habits or customs. According to biblical usage the term is 
understood of people who are not of Israel, and who therefore occupy a different 
position with reference to the plan of salvation. Hence the extension of the gospel 
salvation to them is treated as a remarkable fact. See Matt. 12:18,21; 24:14; 28:19; Acts 
10:45; 11:18; 18:6. Paul is called distinctively an apostle and teacher of the Gentiles, and 
a chosen vessel to bear Christ’s name among them. In Acts 15:9; Eph. 2:11,18; 3:6, we 
see this difference annihilated, and the expression at last is merely historical designation 
of the non-Israelitish nations which, as such, were formerly without God and salvation. 
See Acts 15:23; Rom. 16:4; Eph. 3:1. Sometimes the word is used in a purely moral 
sense, to denote the heathen in opposition to Christians. See 1 Cor. 5:1; 10:20; 1 Pet. 
2:12. Light is promised here to the Gentiles and glory to Israel. The Gentiles are regarded 
as in darkness and ignorance. Some render the words ‘eis amroxaduyw, above, for the 
unveiling of the Gentiles, instead of for revelation. Compare Isa. 25:7. Israel, however, 
has already received light by the revelation of God through the law and the prophets, and 
that light will expand into glory through Christ. Through the Messiah, Israel will attain its 
true and highest glory. 

33. And Joseph. The best texts read'p taTyp abrod his father, P 

- Marvelled\(jv Javudovres). The Greek construction is peculiar. His father was and his 
mother wondering; the finite verb in the singular agreeing with the father, while the plural 
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participle agrees with both. As usual, this combination of finite verb and participle 
denotes continuance or progression: they were marvelling while Simeon was speaking. So 
Rev. 

34. Them. The parents; the child being separately and specially designated. 

Is set{xetras)The verb means primarily to be laid, and so to lie: hence to be set forth or 
promulgated, as the law is said to be /aid down, and so, appointed or destined, as here. 

The fall and rising again rtéow kal dvdotacw). For the fall, because he will be a 
stumbling-block to many (Isa. 8:14; Matt. 21:42,44; Acts 4:11; Rom. 9:33; 1 Cor. 1:23). 
For the rising, because many will be raised up through him to life and glory (Rom. 64,9; 
Eph. 2:6). The A.V. predicates the falling and the rising of the same persons: the fall and 
rising again of many. The Rev., the falling and rising up of many, is ambiguous. The 
American Revisers give it correctly: the falling and the rising. 

: Which shall be spoken against (dvttNeyouevov). The participle is the present; and the 
expression does not voice a prophecy, but describes an inherent characteristic of the sign: 
a sign of which it is the character to experience contradiction from the world. In the 
beginning, as a babe, Jesus experienced this at the hands of Herod; so all through his 
earthly ministry and on the cross; and so it will be to the end, until he shall have put all 
enemies under his feet. Compare Heb. 12:3. Wyc., a token to whom it shall be gainsaid. 

35.A sword (poupaia). Strictly, a large Thracian broadsword. Used in Septuagint of the 
sword of Goliath (1 Sam. 17:51). A figure of Mary’s pang when her son should be nailed 
to the cross. 

36. A prophetess (mpogpyrts).. Only here and Rev. 2:20. 

Asher. That tribe was celebrated in tradition for the beauty of its women, and their 
fitness to be wedded to high-priests or kings. 

Of great age, > (rpoBeBnxvia. év Hépas Tones): Lit., advanced in many days. 

37. Of about fourscore and four years (as érév bySorcovra Tecodpwv). The AV. 
might be supposed to be stating her age; but the best texts read €ws, until, instead of ©s, 
about; and the statement refers to the time of her widowhood; a widow even for (or up 
to) fourscore and four years. So Rev. 

Served (Natpevovca). The present participle, serving. Rev., worshipping. See on ch. 
1:74. 

38. Coming up (émvatGoa)., See on ver. 9. 

Gave thanks (av$@uonoyetto). The verb originally means to make a mutual agreement; 
and the idea of reciprocity is retained in ‘the expression “to return thanks” for something 
received. Compare Sept., Ps. 79:13. 

Spake. Not a public utterance, for which the words, those that waited, etc., would be 
inappropriate. It was to the pious ones who were with her in the temple, waiting for the 
Messiah. 

In Jerusalem (€v ’Iepovoadyp)., All the best texts omit 2v, in, Render, as Rev., the 
redemption of Jerusalem. Nearly equivalent to the consolation of Israel, ver. 25. Compare 
ch. 1:68, and see Isa. 40:2. 

39. Nazareth. See on Matt. 2:23. 

40. The child grew, etc. The Jews marked the stages of a child’s development by nine 
different terms: the new-born babe (Isa. 9:6); the suckling (Isa. 11:8); the suckling 
beginning to ask for food (Lam. 4:4); the weaned child (Isa. 28:9); the child clinging to 
its mother (Jer. 40:7); the child becoming firm and strong (Isa. 7:14, of the virgin- 
mother); the youth, literally, he that shakes himself free; the ripened one, or warrior (Isa. 
31:8). 

ahs parents, Though women were not bound to present themselves in person. 
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42. Twelve years old. At which 4ge he was known as a son of the law, and came under 
obligation to observe the ordinances personally. 

43. Had fulfilled the days. Not necessarily the whole seven days of the festival. With the 
third day commenced the so-called half-holidays, when it was lawful to return home. 

44. The company (cvvodia)From .avv, with, and 0680s,. the way. The company that 
shared the journey. 

Went a day’s journey. Before they missed him. 

They sought (avetntovv). From ava, ‘from the bottom up, and €7Téw, to seek. Thus 
implying a thorough search: they looked for him up and down. 

45. Seeking him {avafnrobvtes). All the way as they went. Force of dvd. as above. 

46. After three days. From the time of separation. 

In the temple. “We read in the Talmud that the members of the Temple-Sanhedrin, who, 
on ordinary days, sat as a court of appeal from the close of the morning to the time of 
the evening sacrifice, were wont, upon Sabbaths and feast-days, to come out upon the 
terrace of the temple, and there to teach. In such popular instruction the utmost latitude 
of questioning would be given. It is in this audience, which sat upon the ground, surround- 
ing and mingling with the doctors, and hence during, not after, the feast, that we must seek 
the child Jesus” (Edersheim, Life and Times, etc., 1:247). From this, Edersheim argues 
that the parents set out for home before the close of the feast. 

Sitting. Not occupying a teacher’s place, but sitting in the circle among the doctors and 
their hearers. See above. Compare Acts 22:3. 

47. Understanding {cvvéces). From ouvinus, to bring together. Hence that quality of 
mind which combines: understanding not only of facts, but of facts in their mutual 
relations. See on Mark 12:33; where there is meant “the love of a well-pondered and duly 
considered resolution which determines the whole person; the love which clearly 
understands itself”? (Cremer). 

48. They were amazed (¢EewXarynoav). A very strong word; the verb meaning, literally, 
to strike out or drive away from; and so to drive out of one’s senses. Hence in the general 
sense of great amazement. Amaze is to throw into a maze or labyrinth; and so is closely 
akin to the Greek word here, and is a faithful rendering. 

Son(téxvov). Lit., child. See on Matt. 1:1. 

Thy father. “Up to this time Joseph had been so called by the holy child himself; but 
from this time never” (Alford). 

Have sought (efnrovpev). Imperfect tense: were seeking; Mary is going over in mind the 
process of the search. 

49. And he said. The first saying of Jesus which is preserved to us. 

Must (8éi). Lit., it is necessary, or it behoves. A word often used by Jesus concerning 
his own appointed work, and expressing both the inevitable fulfilment of the divine 
counsels, and the absolute constraint of the principle of duty upon himself. See Matt. 
16:21; 26:54; Mark 8:31; Luke 4:43; 9:22; 13:33; 24:7,26,46; John 3: 14; 4:4; 12:34. 

About my Father’s business (év rots tod matpos). Lit., in the things of my Father. The 
words will bear this rendering; but the Rev. is better, in my Father’s house. Mary’s 
question was not as to what her son had been doing, but as to where he had been. Jesus; 
in effect, answers, “Where is a child to be found but in his F ather’s house?” 

50. The saying (76 phwa): See on ch. 1:37. 

51. Was subject (nv vmotacoépevos).. The participle and finite verb, denoting habitual, 
continuous subjection. “Even before, he had been subject to them; but this is mentioned 
now, when it might seem that he could by this time have exempted himself. Not even to 
the angels fell such an honor as to the parents of Jesus” (Bengel). Compare Heb. 1:4-8. 
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Kept (8ver7pec). Only here and Acts 15:29. The preposition ‘8.4, through, indicates close, 
faithful, persistent keeping, through all the circumstances which might have weakened the 
impression of the events. Compare Gen. 37:11. ; 

52.Stature (iia). Which Rev. rightly retains. The word may be rendered age, which 
would be superfluous here. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1—18. Compare Matt. 3:1-12; Mark 1:1-8. 

1. Pontius Pilate. Wyc., Pilat of Pounce. 

Tetrarch. See on Matt. 14:1. 

2. Came (éyévero). Lit., arose, or came to pass. 

John. The Synoptists introduce him under different titles. Here, the son of Zacharias; 
Matthew, the Baptist; Mark, the Baptizer. 

3. The country about Jordan. Which both Matthew and Mark call the wilderness. See on 
Matt. 3:1. 

Baptism of repentance. Wyc., penaunce. 

For (eés). Better as Rev., unto, denoting the destination of the rite. 

Remission (a@b€o). See on Jas. 5:15. The word occurs in Luke more frequently than in 
all the other New Testament writers combined. Used in medical language of the 
relaxation of disease. Both Luke and John use the kindred verb dinut, in the same 
sense. Luke 4:39; John 4:52. 

4. Isaiah. In this prophetic citation Mark adds to Isaiah Malachi 3:1, which does not 
appear in either Matthew or Luke. Luke adds w.. 4,5 of Isa. 40., which do not appear in 
the others. 

Paths (rp‘Bous).|From Tpi8, to rub or wear. Hence beaten tracks. 

5) Valley(haparyé Strictly, of a chasm or ravine in a mountain-side. 

Shall be filled — brought low. In allusion to the practice of Eastern monarchs. On 
occasions of their progress, heralds were sent out to call on the people to clear and 
improve the old roads or to make new ones. “When Ibrahim Pacha proposed to visit 
certain places in Lebanon, the emirs and sheiks sent forth a general proclamation, 
somewhat in the style of Isaiah’s exhortation, to all the inhabitants to assemble along the 
proposed route and prepare the way before him. The same was done in 1845, ona grand 
scale, when the Sultan visited Brusa. The stones were gathered out, the crooked places 
straightened, and rough ones made level and smooth. I had the benefit of these labors a 
few days after his majesty’s visit. The exhortation ‘to gather out the stones’ (Isa. 62:10) is 
peculiarly appropriate. These farmers do the exact reverse — gather up the stones from 
their fields and cast them into the highway; and it is this barbarous custom which, in 
many places, renders the paths uncomfortable and even dangerous” (Thomson, Land 
and Book ). 

7. He said (€xeyev) to the multitudes that came forth (éxrropevopévors).The use of the 
tenses is graphic. He said, the imperfect, and came forth, the present participle; both 
denoting action in progress, or customary action; so that the sense is, he kept saying, or 
he used to say to those who were coming out, to the crowds of people which kept 
pouring out successively. Compare eEetropevero, went out, also imperfect, Matt. 3:5. 
Luke gives the substance of the Baptist’s preaching summarily. 

Generation (yevvjpara), Lit., births. Rev., better, off-spring. It has been observed that 
John’s figurative language is altogether the language of the desert. Notice the succession 
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of images: Brood of vipers; fruits (of repentance); the axe at the root of the tree; the 
slave-boy loosing or bearing the sandals; the baptism of fire; the winnowing-fan, the 
threshing-floor, the garner, and the burning of the chaff. 

Warned (imédevEev), From fro, under, and Seixvupt, to shew. Hence, literally, to 
shew secretly. The word implies a private or confidential hint or reminder. Compare ch. 
12:5; Acts 9:16; 20:35. 

8. Fruits (kaprrovs)., Matthew has the singular number, «ap7rov, fruit. 

Repentance (tis wetavotas). Note the article: the repentance which you profess in 
coming to my baptism. Rev., in margin, “your repentance. ” See on Matt. 3:2. 

Begin. With the first accusing of your conscience. “He anticipates even attempt at 
excuse” (Bengel). Matthew has think not, indicating a delusive fancy. 

Father. The word stands first in the sentence, “We have Abraham to our father,” and is 
therefore emphatic, and with reason; for it was on their descent that the answer of these 
Jews to John’s rebuke turned: “Our father is Abraham,” 

These stones. See on Matt. 3:9. 

9. See on Matt. 3:10. 

10. Asked (€rrnpétwv). Imperfect tense, indicating the frequent repetition of these 
questions. 

11. Coats (yut@vas). See on Matt. 5:40. 

11. Publicdns (reX@vat). From réXos,, a tax, and @véouas,. to buy. The collectors of 
Roman imposts. The Romans farmed out the direct taxes and customs-duties to 
capitalists, on their payment of a certain sum in publicum, into the public treasury, 
whence they were called publicani, publicans. Sometimes this sum, being greater than any 
one person could pay, was paid by a company. Under these were the submagistri, living in 
the provinces; and under these again the portitores, or actual custom-house officers, who 
are referred to by the term reXdvaz in the New Testament. They were often chosen from 
the dregs of the people, ana were so notorious for their extortions that they were 
habitually included in the same category with harlots and sinners. “If a Jew could 
scarcely persuade himself that it was right to pay taxes, how much more heinous a crime 
must it have been in his eyes to become the questionably honest instrument for collecting 
them. If a publican was hated, how still more intense must have t-en the disgust 
entertained against a publican who was also a Jew” (Farrar, Life of Christ ). The word 

publican, as a popular term of reproach, was used even by our Lord (Matt. 18:17). 
Even the Gentiles despised them. Farrar cites a Greek saying, “All publicans are robbers.” 

13. Exact (mpdocere)s The change of the Rev. to extort is unfortunate. The word is 
used of the exaction of legal tribute, and excessive exaction is expressed by the following 
words: John would hardly have commanded them to extort in any case. 

14. Soldiers (atpatevépevot).Strictly, soldiers on service: hence the participle, serving as 
soldiers, instead of the more comprehensive term .oTpatu@tat, soldiers by profession. 
Some explain it of soldiers engaged in police inspection in connection with the customs, 
and hence naturally associated with the publicans. 

What shall we do? The we in the Greek is emphatic, closing the question. Hence Rev., 
very aptly, and we, what must we do? 

Do violence (Svacelanre). Only here in New Testament. Lit., to shake violently; hence 
to agitate or terrify; and so to extort money from one by terrifying him. The 
corresponding Latin word concutere is used by later writers in the same sense. Xenophon 
says of Socrates: “I know of his once having heard from Crito that life at Athens was a 
hard thing for a man who desired to mind his own business. ‘For,’ said he, ‘they bring 
actions against me, not because they are wronged by me, but because they think I would 
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rather pay money than have any trouble. ” ( Memorabilia, 2:9,1). For this process of 
blackmail, cevw,. to shake, was used. Thus Aristophanes ( Knights, 840): 


“Thou shalt make much money by false accusing and frightening” (celev re nat rapdrrwr). 
And again (‘“Peace,” 639): 


“And of their allies they falsely accused (éeov) the substantial and rich.” 

The word in this passage of Luke has the later, secondary meaning, to extort; and 
therefore the American Revisers rightly insist on, extort fromno man by violence. It is 
used by medical writers, as, for instance, by Hippocrates, of shaking the palsied or 
benumbed limbs of a patient; or of a shaking by which the liver was relieved of an 
obstruction. Luke also uses two other compounds of the verb celw: xataceiw, to 

beckon, Acts 12:17 (peculiar to Luke); and avacélo, to stir up, which occurs also in Mark 
15:11. Both these are also used by medical writers. 

Accuse any falsely (vxogavricnre). The common explanation of this word is based 
on the derivation fromodxov,a fig, and daive,to make known: hence of informing against 
persons who exported figs from Attica, contrary to the law, or who plundered sacred 
fig-trees. As informers were tempted to accuse innocent persons by the reward paid for 
pointing out violators of the law, the verb acquired the meaning to accuse falsely. Such is 
the old explanation, which is now rejected by scholars, though the real explanation is 
merely conjectural. The fig-tree was the pride of Attica, ranking with honey and olives as 
one of the principal products, and there is no authority for the statement that there was a 
time when figs were scarce, and required legal protection against export. Neither is it 
proven that there was a sacred king of fig. Rettig, in an interesting paper in the Studien 
und Kritiken (1838), explains that, as tribute in Attica was paid in kind as well as in 
money, and as figs represented a great deal of property, there was a temptation to make 
false returns of the amount of figs to the assessors; and that thus a class of informers 
arose who detected and reported these false returns, and received a percentage of the fine 
which was imposed. These were known as fig-shewers. Another writer has suggested that 
the reference is to one who brings figs to light by shaking the tree; and so, metaphori- 
cally, to one who makes rich men yield up the fruits of their labor or rascality by false 
accusation. Whatever explanation we may accept, it is evident that the word had some 
original connection with figs, and that it came to mean to slander or accuse falsely. From 
it comes our word sycophant. The sycophants as a class were encouraged at Athens, and 
their services were rewarded. Socrates is said by Xenophon to have advised Crito to take a 
sycophant into his pay, in order to thwart another who was annoying him; and this 
person, says Xenophon, “quickly discovered on the part of Crito’s accusers many illegal 
acts, and many persons who were enemies to those accusers; one of whom he summoned 
to a public trial, in which it would be settled what he should suffer or pay, and he would 
not let him off until he ceased to molest Crito and paid a sum of money besides.” 
Demosthenes thus describes one: “He glides about the market like a scorpion, with his 
venomous sting all ready, spying out whom he may surprise with misfortune and ruin, 
and from whom he can most easily extort money, by threatening him with an action 
dangerous in its consequences. ... It is the bane of our city that it protects and cherishes 
this poisonous brood, and uses them as informers, so that even the honest man must 
flatter and court them, in order to be safe from their machinations.” The word occurs 
only here and ch. 19:8, of Zacchaeus, the publican. The American Revisers hold to the 
A.V., and render neither accuse any one wrongfully, extortion being described by the 
previous word. Wyc., neither make ye false challenge. In the Sept. it is used in the sense 


of to oppress or deceive. 5 
WAGES rrecoverereroese From dor, cooked meat, and later, generally, provisions At 


Athens, especially, fish. Compare ‘Qyydpcov, fish, John 21:9,10,13. Hence dydvioy is 
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primarily provision-money, and sb used of supplies and pay for an army. With this 
understanding the use of the word at Rom. 6:23, “the wages of sin,” becomes highly 
suggestive. 

15. Mused (Svaroyfopévwr).. Better as Rev. reasoned. Compare ch. 1:29; and see on 
Jas. 2:4. 

16. One mightier. (6 icyvporepos). The definite article points to an expected personage. 
Hence better as Rev., he that is mightier. 

Unloose (Atoat}, So also Mark; but Matthew Baotdcat,. to bear. See on Matt. 3:11. 

17. Fan — floor — purge. See on Matt. 3:12 

18. Other (€T€p@). Rather, various, different. 

Preached (evnyyediGero). Rev. preserves the fuller meaning of the word according to its 
etymology: preached good tidings. See on Gospel, Superscription of Matthew. 

19,20. Compare Matt. 14:3-5; Mark 6:17-20. 

19. Being reproved (2reyyopevos) See on Jas. 2:9. 

Evils (rrovnpav). Of several words in the New Testament denoting evil, this 
emphasizes evil in its activity. Hence Satan is 6 zrovnpos, the evil one. An evil eye (Mark 
7:22) is a mischief-working eye. See on Mark 7:22. 

Added (mpocé3nxev). Used by Luke twice as often as in all the rest of the New 
Testament. A very common medical word, used of the application of remedies to the 
body, as our apply, administer. So Hippocrates, “apply wet sponges to the head;” and 
Galen, “apply a decoction of acorns,” etc. 

In prison. See on Matt. 14:3. 

21—23. Compare Matt. 3:13-17; Mark 1:9-11. 

21. Was opened! avewy Svat). So Matthew, but Mark oyifomévous;, rent. 

22. The Holy Ghost. Better, Spirit. Matthew has the Spirit of God: Mark, the Spirit. 

In a bodily shape. Peculiar to Luke. 

Thou art my beloved son. Lit., Thou art my son, the beloved. So Mark. But Matthew, 
This is my son, the beloved. 

23. Began to be about thirty years of age (jw apxouevos aed erav Tpidxovta). 
Peculiar to Luke. A.V. is wrong. It should be as Rev., when he began (to teach) was about 
thirty years of age. 


CHAPTER 4. 


1—13. Compare Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 1:12-13. 

1. Was led. So Matthew. Mark says, ‘“‘The Spirit driveth,” (éx8adXet} or thrusteth him 
forth. 

By the Spirit fév 7@ mvetatt). The American Revisers render in the spirit, indicating 
the sphere rather than the impulse of his action. 

Into the wilderness. The A.V. has followed the reading eis, into. The proper reading is 
€v; in. He was not only impelled into the wilderness, but guided in the wilderness by the 
Spirit. 

2. Forty days. This should be joined with the preceding words, indicating the duration 
of his stay in the wilderness, not of his temptation, as A.V., being forty days tempted. 
Read as Rev., in the wilderness during forty days. 

The devil. See on Matt. 4:1. 

He did eat nothing. Mark does not mention the fast. Matthew uses the word. ¥7oTevcas, 
having fasted, which, throughout the New Testament, is used of abstinence for religious 
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purposes; a ritual act accompanying seasons of prayer. 

3. This stone. Matthew, these stones. 

Bread (aptos). Lit., a loaf. See on Matt. 4:3. Matthew has the plural Joaves. 

4. It is written. See on Matt. 4:4. 

By bread 1 Gore). Lit., “on bread,” implying dependence. Compare, by every word 
(mi marti prwars, Matt. 4:4). 

5. The world. See on ch 2:1. 

In a moment of time'(év otuypf Yoovov). Peculiar to Luke. Yrvy is literally a mark 
made by a pointed instrument, a dot: hence a point of time. Only here in New 
Testament. Compare oT iypar @ brand-marks, Gal. 6:17. Tynd., in the twinkling of an eye. 

6. Note the emphatic position of the pronouns: “To thee will I give — for to me it hath 
been delivered: thou, therefore, if thou wilt worship,” etc. Luke, in his narrative, enlarges 
upon Matthew. Compare Matt. 4:9. 

8. Serve. See on ch. 1:74. 

9. He brought (?yyaryev)- Rev., led. See on TaparapBaver, taketh, Matt. 4:5. 

Pinnacle of the temple. See on Matt. 4:5. 

Down from hence. Matthew has down only. 

10. To keep (Svapvrd£au). Only here in New Testament. Better as Rev., guard. See on 
1 Pet. 1:4. The preposition implies close, careful guarding. The phrase, to guard thee, is 
wanting in Matthew. 

11. In their hands (émt xEUpar). Rev., correctly, on. See on Matt. 4:6. 

12. Jt is said. For Matthew’s it is written, Matt. 4:7. Luke omits Matthew’s again. See 
Matt. 4:7. 

13. Had ended all the temptation. Peculiar to Luke. The verb cvvtedécas, from cvp, 
together, and reréw, to accomplish, means to bring to one end together; hence to bring to 
an end utterly. Better therefore as Rev., completed. The temptations formed a complete 
cycle, so that it could afterward be said of Jesus that “he was in all points tried like as we 
are” (Heb. 4:15). 

All the temptation (mavta Treipacpov). Incorrect. Rev., rightly, every temptation. So 
Wyc., Every temptation ended. 

For a season( ayo Kar, .... Peculiar to Luke. More strictly, until a convenient time; since 
Satan meant to assail him again, as he did in the person of Peter (Mark 8:33); by the 
Pharisees (John 8:40 sq.); and at Gethsemane. See. ch. 22:53. 

15. He taught (avros édidackev). Lit., “he himself taught,” verifying the favorable 
reports about himself in person. The imperfect tense denotes a course of teaching. 

16—31. Peculiar to Luke. 

16. Nazareth. With the article; that Nazareth where he had been brought up. 

Stood up. Not as a sign that he wished to expound, but being summoned by the 
superintendent of the synagogue. 

To read {avaryvevat). Usually in New Testament of public reading * After the liturgical 
services which introduced the-worship of the synagogue, the “minister” took a roll of the 
law from the ark, removed its case and wrappings, and then called upon some one to read. 
On the Sabbaths, at least seven persons were called on successively to read portions of the 
law, none of them consisting of less than three verses. After the law followed a section 
from the prophets, which was succeeded immediately by & discourse. It was this section 
which Jesus read and expounded. See Acts 13:15; Neh. 8:5,8. For a detailed account of 
the synagogue-worship, see Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 1,430 sq. 

17. The book (8iBréov), A diminutive of 8¢8Xas, the inner bark of the papynuis, used 
for writing. Hence a roll. The word is also used to denote a division of a work, and is 
therefore appropriate here to mark the writings of a single prophet as related to the whol¢ 
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body of the prophetic writings. 

Opened (avarrvtas). Lit., unrolled. Both this and the simple verb mricow. to close 
(ver 30), occur only once in the New Testament. The former word was used in medical 
language of the opening out of various parts of the body, and the latter of the rolling up 
of bandages. The use of these terms by Luke the physician is the more significant from 
the fact that elsewhere in the New Testament ivofyw is used for the opening of a book 
(Rev. 5:2-5; 10:2,8; 20:12); and ¢iAiocw. for rolling it up (Rev. 6:14). 

Found. As if by chance; reading at the place where the roll opened of itself, and trusting 
to divine guidance. 

Was written (fw yeypappévor),. Lit., was having been written; i.e., stood written. 

18. Anointed. See on Christ, Matt. 1:1. 

To preach good tidings. See on Gospel Superscription of Matthew. 

To the poor (wtwxois). See on Matt. 5:3. 

To heal the broken-hearted. The best texts omit. So Rev. 

To preach (xnpv§at}.. Better as Rev., proclaim, as a herald. See on 2 Pet. 2:5. 

To the captives (aiywanwrots). From six, a spear-point, and drloxouat; to be 
taken or conquered. Hence, properly of prisoners of war. Compare Isa. 42:7: “To bring 
out captives from the prison, and those who sit in darkness from the house of restraint.” 
The allusion is to Israel, both as captive exiles and as prisoners of Satan in spiritual 
bondage. Wyc. has caytifs, which formerly signified captives. 

To set at liberty (amrocretAat. Lit., to send away in discharge. Inserted from the Sept. of 
Isa. 58:6. See on ch. 3:3, ana Jas. 5:15. 

Them that are bruised {re9pavopévous). Lit., broken.in pieces. Only here in New 
Testament. Wyc., to deliver broken men into remission. The same Hebrew word is used in 
Isa. 42:3: “a crushed reed shall he not break,” which the Septuagint translates by 

tedNacuevov, a word which does not occur in the New Testament. In the citation of 
this latter passage (Matt. 12:20, on which see) the word for bruised is cuvtp(Bw, which 
the Septuagint uses for break. 

19. To preach (Rev., proclaim) the acceptable year of the Lord. As on the first day of 
the year of Jubilee, when the priests went through the land proclaiming, with sound of 
trumpet, the blessings of the opening year (Lev. 25:8-17). Note ver. 10, where liberty is 
to be proclaimed to all in that year. Wyc., the year of the Lord pleasant. A literal 
interpretation of the word year gave rise among some of the Christian fathers to the 
theory that our Lord’s ministry lasted but a single year. 

20. He closed (wrvEas). See on ver. 17. 

Minister (imrnpftn). See on Matt. 5:25. Lit., as Rev., attendant. Minister is likely to be 
misunderstood as referring to the president of the congregation, who, as the teaching 
elder, would have addressed the people if Jesus had not done so. It means the attendant 
who had charge of the sacred rolls. He was a salaried officer, a kind of chapel-clerk. 

Sat down. As about to teach; that being the habitual position of a Jewish teacher. 

Were fastened \jjoav atevifovres) The participle and finite verb denoting continuous, 
steadast attention. The verb, from ‘Te/vw, to stretch, denotes fixed attention. Indeed, the 
word attention itself, etymologically considered, conveys the same idea. 

21. He began. Not necessarily denoting his first words, but indicating a solemn and 
weighty opening. 

22. Bare him witness. Compare ver. 14. They confirmed the reports which had been 
circulated about him. Note the imperfect tense. There was a continuous stream of 
admiring comment. Similarly, were wondering. 

At the gracious words (xévous THs XaptTos) Literally and correctly, as Rev., words of 
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grace. See on ch. 1:30. 

Isnot (ovx'). Expecting an affirmative answer. 

23. Surely (aavtws). Lit., by all means. Rev., doubtless. 

Proverb (rapaBonnv). Rev., parable. See on Matt. 13:3. Wyc., likeness. 

Physician, heal. thyself. A saying which Luke alone records, and which would forcibly 
appeal to him as a physician. Galen speaks of a physician who should have cured himself 
before he attempted to attend patients. The same appeal was addressed to Christ on the 
cross (Matt. 27:40,42). 

25.A great famine was throughout all the land (eyévero, Mos Meyas 

éri macav THY yhv) More literally and correctly, as Rev., there came (or arose) a great 
famine over all the land. 

27. Lepers. Wyc. renders meselis, the middle-English word for a leper, and derived from 
misellus, a diminutive of the Latin miser, wretched. 

29. The brow {6bpvos):Only here in New Testament. Wyc., cope, which is originally cap 
or hood. The word is used in medical language both of the eyebrows and of other 
projections of the body. It would naturally occur to a physician, especially since the same 
epithets were applied to the appearance of the eyebrows in certain diseases as were 
applied to hills. Thus Hippocrates, describing a deadly fever, says, “The eyebrows seem to 
hang over” the same word which Homer uses of a rock. So Aretaeus, describing the 
appearance of the eyebrows in elephantiasis, depicts them as 7poBAjres, projecting, and 
6yIadeus, like mounds. Stanley says: “Most readers probably from these words imagine a 
town built on the summit of a mountain, from which summit the intended precipitation 
was to take place. This is not the situation of Nazareth; yet its position is still in 
accordance with the narrative. It is built upon, that is, on the side of a mountain, but the 
brow is not beneath, but over the town, and such a cliff as is here implied is found in the 
abrupt face of a limestone rock about thirty or forty feet high, overhanging the Maronite 
convent at the southwest corner of the town” ( Sinai and Palestine ). 

Cast him down headlong ( KATAKPNLVIC AL). Only here in New Testament, and in the 
Septuagint only in 2 Chron. 25:12. 

31—37. Compare Mark 1:21-28. 

31. Taught (nv diddoKxwv). Correctly, as Rev., was teaching. The finite verb and 
participle denoting continuance. 

On the Sabbath-days (rots od8Bacvy).Rev. day. The word is often used in the plural 
form for the single day, as in ver. 16; probably after the analogy of plural names of 
festivals, as td dupa, the feast of unleavened bread; Ta yevéota,, the birth-day, or 
“perhaps following the Aramaic plural. 

32. They were astonished (€€em\jaaovTo) See on Matt. 7:28. 

33.A spirit of an unclean devil. Where the rendering should be demon. This is the only 
case in which Luke adds to that word the epithet unclean. 

34. What have we to do with thee{ti nuiv nat col). Lit., what is there to us and to 
thee? i.e., what have we in common? So Wyc. 

35. Hold thy peace (Pi“w9Inte). Lit., be muzzled or gagged. See on Matt. 22:12. 

Had thrown (¢yu@9n7e). Used in connection with disease by Luke only, and only here. In 
medical language, or convulsions, fits, etc. 

Hurt him not (umSev Brapav aidrov). Lit.. in no possible way. Mark omits this detail, 
which a physician would be careful to note.-BXdrrew, to injure, occurs but twice in 
New Testament — here and Mark 16:18. It is common in medical language, opposed to 
wPereiv, to benefit, as of medicines or diet hurting or benefiting. 

36. They were all amazed (éyévero $auBos éri mavras). Lit., as Rev., amazement 
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came upon all. @dpBos, amazement, is used by Luke only. The kindred verb, 
SauBeouat, to be amazed, occurs only once in Luke (Acts 9:6), and three times in Mark; 
while Mark alone has the strong compound €«IauRéw, to be greatly amazed (Mark 
9:15). 

37. The fame. (7X95): Lit., noise. Rev., rumor. Only here, ch. 21:25, where the correct 
reading is 7/X0US, the roaring, and Acts 2:2. Heb. 12:19 is a quotation from the 
Septuagint. It is the word used in Acts 2:2 of the mighty rushing wind at Pentecost. Mark 
uses dxo7), in its earlier sense of a report. The same word occurs in Luke, but always in 
the sense in which medical writers employed it — hearing or the ears. See ch. 7:1; Acts 
17:20; 28:26. "Hos was the medical term for sound in the ears or head. Hippocrates 
uses both words together: “the ears (axoai) are full of sound Vou) ” and Aretaeus of 
the noise of the sea, as Luke 21:25. 

38—41. Compare Matt. 8:14-17; Mark 1:29-34. 

38. Taken ‘auveyouevn).Rev., holden. So Wyc. See on Matt. 4:24. The word is used nine 
times by Luke, and only three times elsewhere. Paul uses it of the constraining of Christ’s 
love (2 Cor. 5:14), and of being in a strait (Philip. 1:23). In Acts 28:8, it is joined with 
fever, as here, and is a common medical term in the same sense. 

A great fever ‘mupeT@ peyanrg). Another mark of the physician. The epithet great is 
peculiar to Luke. The ancient physicians distinguished fevers into great and small. 

39. He stood over her. As a physician might do. Peculiar to Luke. 

Rebuked. Peculiar to Luke. 

40. When the sun was setting. The people brought their sick at that hour, not only 
because of the coolness; but because it was the end of the Sabbath, and carrying a sick 
person was regarded as work. See John 5:10. 

Diseases (vocots\.. See on Matt. 4:23. Wyc., Sick men with divers languishings. 

Laid his hands on. Peculiar to Luke. 

Every one. “Implying the solicitude and indefatigableness of this miraculous ministry of 
love”’ (Meyer). 

41. Crying out (xpavydafovta).. The inarticulate demoniac scream. 

Saying. The articulate utterance. 

Mr. Hobart ( Medical Language of St. Luke ) remarks that the medical bias of Luke 
may be seen from the words he abstains from using as well as from those he does use in 
respect of disease. Thus he never uses adXaxia for sickness, as Matthew does (4:23; 
9:35; 10:1), since this word is never so used in medical language, but is confined to the 
meaning of delicacy, effeminacy. So too, he never uses Bacavitew. to torment, of 
sickness, as Matthew does (8:6), as it is never so used in medical language, the word there 
meaning to examine some part of the body of some medical question. 

42—44, Compare Mark 1:35-39. 

42. Sought after (émefyrouv) Imperfect tense: were seeking. 

Came unto him (Sov &ws adrod). Stronger than came to; for fs is even up to, 
showing that they did not discontinue their search until they found him. Mark’s narrative 
here is fuller and more graphic. 


CHAPTER 5. 


1—11. Compare Matt. 4:18-22; Mark 1:16-20. 
1. Pressed (éaruxetoSax).. Lit., were laid upon. 
To hear. The A.V. is correct according to the reading xal dxovewy,which it follows. The 
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true reading is tod axovew.and heard. So Rev. 

He stood:{airos Av étws). The pronoun distinguishes him from the crowd which 
pressed upon him: he on his part stood. Render the participle and finite verb as Rev., was 
Standing. 

Lake (Atuynv). An illustration of the more classical style of Luke as compared with 
Matthew and Mark. They and John also use Séracea,. sea. See on Matt. 4:18. 

2. Ships (adota) Used of vessels in general. Some texts read 7Aovapva, a diminutive 
form, meaning little boats. 

Were washing. From the sand and pebbles accumulated during the night’s work. Luke 
uses four different words for washing or cleansing: aU, here, see also Rev. TAG: 
aropacow, of wiping the dust from the feet, only at ch. 10:11; éxudocw, of the 
woman wiping Christ’s feet with her hair, ch. 7:38,44; dzroXovw, of washing away sins, 
Acts 22:16; Aovw, of washing the prisoner’s stripes and the body of Dorcas, Acts. 16:33; 
9:37. The reading azo vw is rejected by the best texts, so that dzroudoaw is the only 
one peculiar to Luke. All the words were common in medical language. 

3. Thrust out \éravayaryewv), Rev., put out. The special nautical word for putting out 
to sea. 

Taught “e8(Sackev). The imperfect. He continued the teaching he had begun on the 
shore. 

4. Launch out. Rev., put out. The singular number, addressed to Peter as master of the 
craft. 

Let down (xaXaoare). The plural, addressed to the whole of the boat’s crew. Originally, 
to slacken or loosen, as a bowstring or the reins of horses; hence fo /et sink as a net. Also 
of unbarring a door. Metaphorically, to be indulgent, to pardon. The word occurs in the 
New Testament seven times, and five of these in Luke. He uses it of letting down Paul ina 
basket at Damascus (Acts 9:25); of striking a ship’s sails, and of letting down a boat into 
the sea (Acts 27:17,30). Matthew, Mark, and John use Bardo or appiBarro, for 
casting a net (Matt. 4:18; 13:47; Mark 1:16; John 21:6), which appears also in the 
compound noun for a casting-net (audéBrnoroo», see on Matt. 4:18). The word used by 
Luke was in common use in medical writings, to denote relaxation of the limbs; loosening 
of bandages; abatement of sickness; letting herbs down into a vessel to be steeped. 

5. Master (€muatara). Used by Luke only, and always with reference to Jesus. He never 
uses Rabbi, as John esvecially. Wcy., commander. 

Toiled (komtdcavres}. From (€¢). suffering, weariness; and therefore indicating 
exhausting toi. ; 

At thy word (exrd)., Relying on: on the ground of. 

The net, (d¢xrvqA general term for a net, whether for fish or fowl. See on Matt. 4:18. 
Some, as Rev., read Ta dterva,. the nets. 

Brake (Sveppryyvvto). Some texts read Sepjocero, from the later form of the verb. The 
difference is unimportant. The A.V. fails to give the force of the imperfect, were 
breaking, as Rev.; or even better, possibly, began to break. Trench suggests were at the 
point to break, The word occurs also at ch. 8:29; Acts. 14:14, and only twice beside in 
the New Testament. Luke alone uses the two compounds 'zrepuppipyyupt, of rending off 
clothes (Acts 16:22), and 7poopyyvupt. to beat violently (ch. 6:48,49). See on those 
passages. All the words occur in medical writings. 

7. They beckoned (xatévevoqv)> The word originally means to nod assent, and so, 
generally, to make a sign. They made signs because of the distance of the other boat; 
hardly, as has been suggested, because they were too much amazed to speak. 

Help XavddaBéo3a1). Lit., take hold with. Compare Philip. 4:3. 
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Began to sink (BudifecYar). Only here and 1 Tim. 6:9, of drowning men in destruction. 
From Suds, the depth. Wcy., they were almost drenched. 
8. Fell down at Jesus’ knees. Compare Sophocles, “Oedipus at Colonus,” 1605: 


“Zeus from the dark depths thundered, and the girls 
Heard it, and shuddering, at their father’s knees 
Falling, they wept.” 


9. He was astonished (IduB8os mepiéoyev avtov). Lit., amazement encompassed him. 
See on | Pet. 2:6. 

The draught (rh dypa). The word is used both of the act of catching and of that 
which is caught. In ver. 4 it has the former sense: “Jet down your net for catching;”’ here, 
the latter, the catch or haul. 

10. Partners (xowwvoi)., In ver. 7 the word rendered partners is weroxyot from petds 
with, and EX), to have. The word here denotes a closer association, a common interest. 
The kindred noun, xowvwvia, fellowship, is used of the fellowship of believers with Christ 
(1 Cor. 1:9); the communion of the body and blood of Christ (1 Cor. 10:16); the 
communion of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. 13:14). The persons referred to in ver. 7 might 
have been only hired workmen (Mark 1:20), temporarily associated with the principals. 

Thou shalt catch (én fwypéav).. Lit., thou shalt be catching, the participle and finite 
verb denoting that this is to be his habitual calling. Both Matthew and Mark make the 
promise to be addressed to Peter and his companions; Luke to Peter alone. The verb 
fwypéw,to catch, is compounded of iConds. living, and jaypevo,. to catch or take. Hence, 
lit., to take alive: in war, to take captive, instead of killing. Thus Homer, when Menelaus 
threatens the prostrate Adrastus: 


“Adrastus clasped the warrior’s knees and said, 
O son of Atreus, take me prisoner” (Géype). 
Iliad, 6, 45,6; compare Iliad, 10, 378. 


So Herodotus: “The Persians took Sardis, and captured Croesus himself alive” 
(élaypnoav). —1., 86. 

There is certainly a reason for the use of this term, as indicating that Christ’s ministers 
are called to win men to life. Compare 2 Tim. 2:26, where, according to the best 
supported rendering, the servant of God is represented as taking men alive out of the power 
of Satan, to be preserved unto the will of God; ie., as instruments of his will (compare 
A.V. and Rey.). The word thus contains in itself an answer to the sneering remark of the 
Apostate Julian, that Christ aptly termed his apostles fishers; “for, as the fisherman draws 
out the fish from waters where they were free and happy, to an element in which they 
cannot breathe, but must presently perish, so did these.” 

12—16. Compare Matt. 8:2-4; Mark 1:40-45. 

12. Full of leprosy. Matthew and Mark have simply a leper. The expression, full of 
leprosy, seems to be used here with professional accuracy. Leprosy was known among 
physicians under three forms: the dull white, the clear white, and the black. Luke means 
to describe an aggravated case. The word full in this connection is often used by medical 
writers, as, full of disease; the veins full of blood; the ears full of roaring. 

Make me clean (xkaSapicat\ All three evangelists say cleanse instead of heal, because of 
the notion of uncieanness which specially attached to this malady. 

13./ will (9é\@).. See on Matt. 1:19. 


Be thou clean {xaSapia9nrt). Rev., more accurately, gives the force of the passive 
voice, be thou made clean. 
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14. He charged (araprryyevAev). A strong word, often of military orders. Aristotle uses 
it of a physician: to prescribe. Mark has €uBptunodpevos, strictly or sternly charged. See 
on Mark 1:43. 

No one (undevt). The conditional negative: no one that he might chance to meet. 

Go, shew thyself. A lively change from the narrative to direct address. 

15. Went abroad (8unpxete). Ava, throughout the region. Wyc., the word walked about. 
Came together \cuvipyovto). Imperfect. Kept coming together, or were coming. 

To be healed (SeparreverSar). Originally, to be an attendant, to do service; and 
therefore of a physician, to attend upon, or treat medically. In classical writers it has also 
the meaning fo heal, as undoubtedly in the New Testament, and in Luke (13:14; Acts 
4:14, etc.). See on Matt. 8:7, and compare édopat, to heal, in ver. 17. 

Infirmities (aaSevevv): A strictly literal rendering; a, not, and g9évos, strength, 
exactly answering to the Latin in, not, and firmus, strong. 

16: Withdrew (fv jroywpav). The participle with the imperfect of the finite verb 
denoting something in progress, and thus corresponding to the imperfect in ver. 15. The 
multitudes were coming together, but he was engaged in retirement and prayer, so that he 
was inaccessible. The word occurs only in Luke, the usual New Testament word for 
withdraw being ava xopéw. See Matt. 2:12; 12:15; Mark 3:7. 

17—26. Compare Mark 2:1-12. 

17. He was teaching. The pronoun has a slightly emphatic force: he as distinguished 
from the Pharisees and teachers of the law. 

Doctors of the law YvowodiddoxKanor). Only in Luke and 1 Tim. 1:7. Luke often uses 
vouk0s, conversant with thé law, but in the other word the element of teaching is 
emphasized, probably in intentional contrast with Christ’s teaching. 

Judaea and Jerusalem. The Rabbinical writers divided Judaea proper into three parts — 
mountain, sea-shore, and‘valley — Jerusalem being regarded as a separate district. “Only 
one intimately acquainted with the state of matters at the time, would, with the Rabbis, 
have distinguished Jerusalem as a district separate from all the rest of Judaea, as Luke 
markedly does on several occasions (Acts 1:8; 10:39)” (Edersheim, Jewish Social Life ). 

Was present to heal them. The A.V. follows the reading, adrovs, them;i.e., the sufferers 
who were present, referring back to ver. 15. The best texts, however, read avtov, him, 
referring to Christ, and meaning was present that he should heal; i.e., in aid of his healing. 
So Rev. 

18. Taken with a palsy (vwapadedvpévos)., Rev., more neatly, palsied. Whenever Luke 
mentions this disease, he uses the verb and not the adjective Tapanrutixos, paralytic (as 
Matt. 4:24; 8:6; Mark 2:3-10; compare Acts 8:7; 9:33); his usage in this respect being in 
strict accord with that of medical writers. 

19. Tiles. Wyc. has sclattis, slates. 

Couch («dww8im), Luke uses four words for the beds of the sick: «Aivn, as ver. 18, the 
general word for a bed or couch; «pd8B8atos (Acts 5:15; 9:33), a rude pallet (see on 
Mark 2:4); «dsvidtov, a small couch or litter, as here, a couch so light that a woman 
could lift and carry it away. Thus, in the ‘Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 916, Myrrine says: 
“Come now, let me carry our couch’ («Acvéfvev) The fourth term, Aurdpsev (Acts 5:15), 
cannot be accurately distinguished from the last. The last two are peculiar to Luke, 

Into the midst before Jesus. See on Mark 2:4. 

21. To reason. See on Mark 2:6. The words who is this that speaketh blasphemy, form 
an iambic verse in the Greek. 

22. Perceived. See on Mark 2:8. 

23. Walk(mepurrere)Lit., walk about. 
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24. Unto thee (col)., Standing first for emphasis. Luke emphasizes the direct address to 
the man: unto thee I say, in contrast with the apparently less direct, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. In Jesus’ mind the connection between the sins and the man’s personal condition 
was assumed; now he brings out the personal side of the connection. In forgiving the 
man’s sins he had healed him radically. The command to rise and walk was of the same 

iece. 

6: They were all amazed (éxatacus éXaBev Grravtas). Lit., amazement took hold on 
all, as Rev. On éxoraces, amazement, see on Mark 5:42. 

Strange things (mapddoka). From 7apd, contrary to, and &4£a, opinion. Something 
contrary to received opinion, and hence strange. Compare the English paradox. Only here 
in New Testament. 

‘27,28. Compare Matt. 9:9; Mark 2:13,14. 

27.He saw \éJedcaro). Better, as Rev., beheld, since the verb denotes looking 
attentively. See on Matt. 11:7. 

A publican. See on ch. 3:12. 

Receipt of custom. See on Matt. 9:9. 

28. He followed (jxodovIe) Imperfect. He began to follow, and continued following. | 

29—39. Compare Matt. 9:10-17; Mark 2:15-22. 

29. Feast (Sox7v). Only here and ch. 14:14. From the same root as déyopua, to receive. A 
reception, | 

31. They that are whole (oi Syvatvoyres). Both Matthew and Mark use ‘oxvovtes, the 
strong. This use of the verb in its primary sense, to be in sound health, is found in Luke 
7:10; 15:27; and once in John, 3 Ep. ver. 2. For this meaning it is the regular word in 
medical writings. Paul uses it only in the metaphorical sense: sound doctrine, sound 
words, sound in faith, etc. See 1 Tim. 1:10; 6:3; Tit. 1:13, etc. 

33. Often (mvvd). Only here, Acts 24:26; 1 Tim. 5:23. The word literally means 
close-packed, as a thicket, or the plumage of a bird. 

Prayers (dejoets). Used by no other evangelist. From Séoyat; to want, and hence 
distinctively of petitionary prayer. In classical Greek the word is not restricted to sacred 
uses, but is employed of requests preferred to men. Rev., more correctly, supplications. 
34. Children of the bride chamber. Better, as Rev., sons (viods).See on Mark 2:19. 

35. But the days will come when, etc.(€Xevcovras Sé Huépat Kal Stay), The A.V. 
follows a reading which omits al, and, which is inserted in all the best texts. The 
thought is broken off. “The days shall come — and when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away, then shall they fast.” So Rev. 

36.A parable. “From a garment and from wine, especially appropriate at a banquet” 
(Bengel). 

Putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old (érfPAnwa (watiov Katvod 

eruBadret eri iwatvov madatdv). The best texts, however, insert ox/cas, having 
rent, which directly governs éi8Ana,. piece; so that the rendering is, No man having 
rent a piece from a new garment, putteth it, etc. So Rev., No man rendeth a piece and 
putteth. Both Matthew and Mark have cloth instead of garment, by the use of which 
latter term “the incongruity of the proceeding comes more strongly into prominence” 
(Meyer). Ev/8Aqua. a piece, is, literally, a patch, from ézé, upon, and BadXw.,to throw: 
something clapped on. Compare the kindred verb here, émriBandXev, putteth upon. 

The new maketh a rent (td Kawov oyiter). The best texts read oyioet, will rend, 
governing the new, instead of being used intransitively. Render, as Rev., He will rend the 
new. 


Agreeth not (ov cvppwvel). The best texts read cunpwvices, the future; will not agree, 
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So Rev. 

In Matthew and Mark there is only a single damage, that, namely, to the old garment, 
the rent in which is enlarged. In Luke the damage is twofold; first, in injuring the new 
garment by cutting out a piece; and second, in making the old garment appear patched, 
instead of widening the rent, as in Matthew and Mark. 

37. Bottles (4eK00S): Rey., wine-skins. See on Matt. 9:17. 

39. Better (xpnototepos). The best texts read XPNTTOS,. good. See on Matt. 11:30. 


CHAPTER 6. 


1—5. Compare Matt. 12:1-8; Mark 2:23-28. 

1. The second after the first (Sevreporrpar). Only here in New Testament. Many high 
authorities omit it, and its exact meaning cannot be determined. Rev. omits. 

Went through (Svarropeveo Sa). Rev., was going. Compare T4parropever Sax, went along 
beside — Mark 2:23. 

Cornfields. See on Matt. 12:1. 

Plucked (étuddov). Imperfect; were plucking, as they walked. In classical Greek the 
word is used mostly of pulling out hair or feathers. See on Mark 2:23. 

Did eat (noSvov). Imperfect, were eating. 

Rubbing (ar@yovtes). The verb means to rub small. 

2. Not lawful. See on Matt 12:2. 

3. Have ye not read (0v5€ dvéyvwre)*¢The A.V. misses the force of oddé “have ye not so 
much as read?” Rev., “have ye not read even this?” 

4. Did take. Peculiar to Luke. 

The shew-bread. See on Mark 2:26. 

5. Lord of the Sabbath. See on Matt. 12:6. 

6—11. Compare Matt. 12:9-14; Mark 3:1-6. 

6. His right hand (7 x¢eip abtod 1 Seka), A very precise mode of statement. Lit., his 
hand the right one. Luke only specifies which hand was withered. This accuracy is 
professional. Ancient medical writers always state whether the right or the left member is 
affected. 

Withered. See on Mark 3:1. 

7. They watched (mapet npovvTo). Imperfect. They kept watching. See on Mark 3:2. 

He would heal (Sepatrevoe). So Rev. Some authorities, however, read Separrevet,, 
“whether he is healing.”’ This may mean either “whether it is his habit to heal,” which is 
farfetched, or “whether he is actually healing.” 

Find, Peculiar to Luke, and emphasizing the eagerness of the Pharisees to discover a 
ground of accusation. 

8. He knew (ex), Imperfect. He was all along aware. 

Thoughts (Svaroyvo os) See on Jas. 2:4; Matt. 15:19. 

9.1 will ask (émepwtjow).Peculiar to Luke’s narrative. The best texts read émrepwT@; the 
present tense, I ask. So Rev. 

Life (apuxn): Better as Rev., a life. Though the question is a general one, it carries a hint 
of an individual life thrown into it by the special case at hand. See on Mark 12:40. Wyc., 
to make a soul safe. 

10. Thy hand. The arm was not withered. 

11. They were filled with madness. Peculiar to Luke. "Avova, madness, is, properly, 
want of understanding. The word thus implies senseless rage, as distinguished from 
intelligent indignation. 
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12—16. Compare Matt. 10:2-4; Mark 3:13-19. 

12.A mountain (76 dpos).. The article denotes a familiar place. Rev., rightly, the 
mountain. 

Continued all night (jv Svavuktepevwv). Only here in New Testament. Used in medical 
language. The all-night prayer is peculiar to Luke’s narrative. 

13. Chose (éwreEdwevos). Mark has €70lnoev, he made or constituted. 

He named apostles. Peculiar to Luke. 

14. On the order of the names, see on Mark 3:17. 

Andrew. See on Mark 3:18. 

James and John. See on Mark 3:17. 

Philip and Bartholomew. See on Mark 3:18. 

15. Matthew. See on Superscription of Matthew. 

Thomas. See on Mark 3:18. 

Simon. Distinguished by Matthew and Mark as the Cananaean. See on Matt. 10:4; Mark 
3:18. 

16. Judas. See on Thaddaeus, Mark 3:18. 

Judas Iscariot. See on Matt. 10:4. 

17. In the plain (émi tomov mediwvod). There is no article. More literally, and better, as _ 
Rev., in a plain or level place. There 1s a discrepancy in the two narratives. Matthew says 
he went up into the mountain and sat down. Vv. 17-19 are peculiar to Luke. 

Judaea and Jerusalem. See on ch. 5:17. 

18. Vexed:(6yAovpevot). The best texts read évoxAovpevot, occurring only here and Heb. 
12:15. From ¢yNos, a crowd or mob, with the idea of want of arrangement and 
discipline, and therefore of confusion and tumult. Hence it is applied to the noise and 
tumult of a crowd, and so passes into the sense of the trouble and annoyance caused by 
these, and of trouble generally, like the Latin turbae. Thus Herodotus says of Croesus, 
when on the funeral-pile he uttered the name of Solon, and the interpreters begged him 
to explain what he meant, “and as they pressed for an answer and grew troublesome 
{kal dydov mrape- XOVT@Y) — 1. 86, Frequent in medical language. Thus Hippocrates, — 
“troubled (évoxdovnéeve), with a spasm or tetanus.” 

19. Sought — went out (é&jrouv—éEnpyero). Both imperfects. The A.V. and Rev. lose 
in vividness by not rendering them accordingly. The multitudes were all the while seeking 
to touch him, for virtue was going out of him. 

Healed (tao). Compare Matt. 14:36; Mark 6:56, where SvecwInoay, were thoroughly 
saved, and ¢awtovto, were saved, are used. Luke is more technical, using the strictly 
medical term, which occurs twenty-eight times in the New Testament, seventeen of these 
in Luke. Luke also uses the two words employed by Matthew and Mark, but always with 
some addition showing the nature of the saving. Thus Luke 7:3, where Svacoon (A.V., 
heal) isexplained by ver. 7, taSjcerai;the technical word, shall be healed, and by ver. 10, 
“found the servant whole ‘{rycaivovra, another professional word — see on ch. § :31) 
that had been sick.” Compare, also, Luke 8:35 ,36,44,47,48. Medical writers do-not use 
cate. ordiacdtew,to save, as equivalent to fac9au, to heal, but in the sense of escaping 
from a severe illness or from some calamity. Luke employs it in this sense — Acts 27:44; 
28:1. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


20—49. Compare Matt. 5:1 to 8:1. 

20. Lifted up his eyes. Peculiar to Luke. Compare he opened his mouth (Matt. 5:1). 
Both indicate a solemn and impressive opening of a discourse. 

Blessed. See on Matt. 5:3. 
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Ye poor. See on Matt. 5:3. Luke adopts the style of direct address; Matthew of abstract 
statement. 

Kingdom of God (4 Bactnela rod Sod). Matthew has kingdom of heaven, or of the 
heavens (tv otpavav),a phrase used by him only, and most frequently employed by 
Christ himself to describe the kingdom; though Matthew also uses, less frequently, 
kingdom of God. The two are substantially equivalent terms, though the pre-eminent title 
was kingdom of God, since it was expected to be fully realized in the Messianic era, when 
God should take upon himself the kingdom of a visible representative. Compare Isa. 40:9, 
“Behold your God.” The phrase kingdom of Heaven was common in the Rabbinical 
writings, and had a double signification: the historical kingdom aid the spiritual and 
moral kingdom. They very often understood by it divine worship; adoration of God; the 
sum of religious duties; but also the Messianic kingdom. 

The kingdom of God is, essentially, the absolute dominion of God in the universe, both 
in a physical and a spiritual sense. It is “an organic commonwealth which has the 
principle of its existence in the will of God’ (Tholuck). It was foreshadowed in the 
Jewish theocracy. The idea of the kingdom advanced toward clearer definition from 
Jacob’s prophecy of the Prince out of Judah (Gen. 49:10), through David’s prophecy of 
the everlasting kingdom and the king of righteousness and peace (Ps. 22, 72), through 
Isaiah, until, in Daniel, its eternity and superiority over the kingdoms of the world are 
brought strongly out. For this kingdom Israel looked with longing, expecting its 
realization in the Messiah; and while the common idea of the people was narrow, 
sectarian, Jewish, and political, yet “there was among the people a certain consciousness 
that the principle itself was of universal application” (Tholuck). In Daniel this conception 
is distinctly expressed (7:14-27; 4:25; 2:44). In this sense it was apprehended by John 
the Baptist. 

The ideal kingdom is to be realized in the absolute rule of the eternal Son, Jesus Christ, 
by whom all things are made and consist (John 1:3; Col. 1: 16-20), whose life of perfect 
obedience to God and whose sacrificial offering of love upon the cross reveal to men their 
true relation to God, and whose spirit works to bring them into this relation. The 
ultimate idea of the kingdom is that of “a redeemed humanity, with its divinely revealed 
' destiny manifesting itself in a religious communion, or the Church; a social communion, 
or the state; and an aesthetic communion, expressing itself in forms of knowledge and 
art.” 

This kingdom is both present (Matt. 11:12; 12:28; 16:19; Luke 11:20; 16:16; 17:3i; 
see, also, the parables of the Sower, the Tares, the Leaven, and the Drag-net; and. 
compare the expression “theirs, or yours, is the kingdom,” Matt. 5:3; Luke 6:20) and 
future (Dan. 7:27; Matt. 13:43; 19:28; 25:34; 26:29; Mark 9:47; 2 Pet. 1:11; 1 Cor. 6:9; 
Rev. 20 sq.). As a present kingdom it is incomplete and in process of development. It is 
expanding in society like the grain of mustard seed (Matt. 13:31,32); working toward the 
pervasion of society like the leaven in the lump (Matt. 13:33). God is in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, and the Gospel of Christ is the great instrument in that process 
(2 Cor. 5:19,20). The kingdom develops from within outward under the power of its 
essential divine energy and law of growth, which insures its progress and final triumph 
against all obstacles. Similarly, its work in reconciling and subjecting the world to God 
begins at the fountain-head of man’s life, by implanting in his heart its own divine 
potency, and thus giving a divine impulse and direction to the whole man, rather than by 
moulding him from without by a moral code. The law is written in his heart. In like 
manner the State and the Church are shaped, not by external pressure, like the Roman 
empire and the Romish hierarchy, but by the evolution of holy character in men. The 
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kingdom of God in its present development is not identical with the Church. It is a larger 


movement which includes the Church. The Church identified with the kingdom to the 
degree in which it is under the power of the spirit of Christ. “As the Old Testament 
kingdom of God was perfected and completed when it ceased to be external, and became 
internal by being enthroned in the heart, so, on the other hand, the perfection of the New 
Testament kingdom will consist in its complete incarnation and externalization; that is, 
when it shall attain an outward manifestation, adequately expressing, exactly correspond- 
ing to its internal principle” (Tholuck). The consummation is described in Rev. 21, 22. 

21. Now. Peculiar to Luke. 

Shall be filled. See on Matt. 5:6. 

Weep (kXaiovres). Strictly, to weep audibly. See on arevSodvtes, mourn, Matt. 5:4. 

Laugh «yeXdeoere). Matthew, shall be comforted. 

22. Compare Matt. 5:11. 

Son of Man. The phrase is employed in the Old Testament as a circumlocution for man, 
with special reference to his frailty as contrasted with God (Num. 23:19; Ps. 8:4; Job 
25:6; 35:8; and eighty-nine times in Ezekiel). It had also a Messianic meaning (Dan. 7:13 
sq.), to which our Lord referred in Matt. 24:30; 26:64. It was the title which Christ most 
frequently applied to himself; and there are but two instances in which it is applied to 
him by another, viz., by Stephen (Acts 7:56) and by John (Rev. 1:13; 14:14); and when 
acquiescing in the title “Son of God,” addressed to himself, he sometimes immediately 
after substitutes “Son of Man” (John 1:50,52; Matt. 26:63,64). 

The title asserts Christ’s humanity — his absolute identification. with our race: “his 
having a genuine humanity which could deem nothing human strange, and could be 
touched with a feeling of the infirmities of the race which he was to judge” (Liddon, 

Our Lord’s Divinity ). It also exalts him as the representative ideal man. “All human 
history tends to him and radiates from him; he is the point in which humanity finds its 
unity; as St. Irenaeus says, ‘He recapitulates it.’ He closes the earlier history of our race; 
he inaugurates its future. Nothing local, transient, individualizing, national, sectarian 
dwarfs the proportions of his world-embracing character. He rises above the parentage, 
the blood, the narrow horizon which bounded, as it seemed, his human life. He is the 
archetypal man, in whose presence distinction of race, intervals of ages, types of 
civilization, degrees of mental culture are as nothing” (Liddon). 

But the title means more. As Son of Man he asserts the authority of judgment over all 
flesh. By virtue of what he is as Son of Man, he must be more. “The absolute relation to 
the world which he attributes to himself demands an absolute relation to God. . . . He is 
the Son of Man, the Lord of the world, the Judge, only because he is the Son of God” 
(Luthardt). Christ’s humanity can be explained only by his divinity. A humanity so 
unique demands a solution. Divested of all that is popularly called miraculous, viewed 
simply as a man, under the historical conditions of his life, he is a greater miracle than all 
his miracles combined. The solution is expressed in Heb. 1. 

23. Leap for joy (cKipticate). See ch. 1:41,44. Compare Matthew, be exceeding glad 
(a@ryardaove See on | Pet. 1:6). 

Their fathers. Peculiar to Luke. 

24. Woe. These woes are not noted by Matthew. 

Have received (améyere). In Matt. 6:5,16, the Rev. has properly changed “they have 
their reward” to “they have received.” The verb, compounded of '@7¢.. off or from, and 
exer, to have, literally means to have nothing left to desire. Thus in Philip. 4:18, when 
Paul says, “I have all things:(améxw mdyta), he does not mean merely an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of the Church’s gift, but that he is fully furnished. “T have all 
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things to the full.” , 

Consolation (wapdkdous)., From'rapd, to the side of, and xaréo, to call or summon. 
Literally, a calling to one’s side to help; and therefore entreaty, passing on into the sense 
of exhortation, and thence into that of consolatory exhortation; and so coming round to 
mean that which one is summoned to give to a suppliant — consolation. Thus it embodies 
the call for help, and the response to the call. Its use corresponds with that of the kindred 
verb TapaKarea, to exhort or console. In its original sense of calling for aid the noun 
appears in the New Testament only in 2 Cor. 8:4: with much entreaty. The verb appears 
frequently in this sense, rendered beseech, pray (Matt. 8:34; (14: 36; Mark 1:40; 5:12. 
etc.). In the sense of consolation or comfort the noun occurs in Luke 2:25; 6:24; 2 Cor. 
1:3; 7:4; Philem. 7: The verb, in Matt. 2:18; 5:4; Luke 16:25; 2 Cor. 1:4. In some 
instances, however, the meaning wavers between console and exhort.In the sense of 
exhortation or counsel, the noun may be found in Acts 13:15; Rom. 12:8; Heb. 13:22. 
The verb, in Acts 2:40; 11:23; 14:22; Rom. 12:8; Tit. 2:15. Neither the noun nor the 
‘verb appear in the writings of John, but the kindred word TaoaKAnTos, the Paraclete, 
Comforter, or Advocate, is peculiar to him. On this word, see on John 14:16. It should be 
noted, however, that the word comfort goes deeper than its popular conception of 
soothing. It is from the later Latin confortare, to make strong. Thus Wycliffe renders 
Luke 1:80, “the child waxed, and was comforted in spirit” (A.V., waxed strong); and 
Tyndale, Luke 22:43, “there appeared an angel from heaven comforting him” (A.N., 
strengthening). The comfort which Christ gives is not always soothing. The Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, is to convince of sin and of judgment. Underlying the word is the sense of 
a wise counsel or admonition which rouses and braces the moral nature and encourages 
and strengthens it to do and to endure. When, therefore, Christ says “they that mourn 
shall be comforted,” he speaks in recognition of the fact that all sorrow is the outcome of 
sin, and that true comfort is given, not only in pardon for the past, but in strength to 
fight and resist and overcome sin. The atmosphere of the word, in short, is not the 
atmosphere of the sick-chamber, but the tonic breath of the open world, of moral 
struggle and victory; the atmosphere for him that climbs and toils and fights. 

25.Mourn and weep (rrevdicete Kai KAavoere).See on Matt. 5:4. 

26. Well ‘xados)' Handsomely, fairly. 

27. Which hear. With the sense of hearing in order to heed: giving heed. Compare Matt. 
11:15. 

29. Cheek :cvayova). Lit., the jaw. The cheek is mapevd.,The blow intended is not, 
therefore, a 1..ere.siap, out a heavy blow; an act of violence rather than of contempt. 

Taketh away (aipovros). Lit., taketh up, lifteth. 

Cloke — coat. See on Matt. 5:40. 

30. Every one, Peculiar to Luke. Augustine remarks, “omni petenti,nonomania petenti; 
give to every one that asks, but not everything he asks.” 

Asketh (atirotvrt) See on Matt. 15:23. Compare Matt. 5:42. 

Ask again (a7ratrec). Only here and ch. 12:20. Used in medical language of diseases 
demanding or requiring certain treatment. 

32. What thank (mola), What kind of thanks? Not what is your reward, but what is its 
quality? On thank {xapts), see on ch. 1:30. 

34. Lend (Saveitere), Properly, at interest. 

Sinners (ot awaptwdot). The article marks them as a class. So, often in New Testament, 
as when classed with publicans. 

Love. Not ptAovet; which implies an instinctive, affectionaté attachment, but 
dryarr@ow, of a sentiment based on judgment and calculation, which selects its object for 
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a reason. See, farther, on John 21:15-17. Tynd., the very sinners love their lovers. 

35. Hoping for nothing again (undev daar enmitovres). A later Greek word, only here in 
New Testament, and meaning originally to give up in despair, a sense which is adopted by 
some high authorities, and by Rev., never despairing. Luke was familiar with this sense in 
the Septuagint. Thus Isa. 29:19, “The poor among men (oi amndmiopévot 
sTOV avIpwmwyv) shall rejoice.” So in Rev. 2, Mac. 9:18, “despairing of his health;” 
Judith 9:11, “A saviour of them that are without hope (amndmicpévov). According to 
this, the sense here is, “Do good as those who consider nothing as lost.” The verb and its 


kindred adjective are used by medical writers to describe desperate cases of disease. 

Children of the Highest(viot irlarov):,Rev., rightly sons. Compare Matt. 5:45,48. 

Kind‘(xp1°7S): See on Matt. 11:30. 

36. Merciful (oixtippoves),See on Jas. 5:11. 

37. Forgive (dtrodvere). Lit., release, So Rev., Christ exhorts to the opposite of what he 
has just forbidden: “do not condemn, but release.” Compare ch. 22:68; 23:16,17. 

38. Pressed down (qemuecpévov). Only here in New Testament. A common medical 
term for pressing strongly on a part of the body, and opposed to ypavews to touch 
gently. 

Shaken together, running over. Bengel says, “Pressed down, as dry articles; shaken 
together, as soft goods; running over, as liquids.”’ But this is fanciful and incorrect. The 
allusion in every case is to dry-measure; and the climax in the three participles would be 
' destroyed by Bengel’s interpretation. 

Bosom (rév xodov).The gathered fold of the wide upper garment, bound together with 
the girdle, and thus forming a pouch. In the Eastern markets at this day vendors may be 
seen pouring the contents of a measure into the bosom of a purchaser. In Ruth 3:15, 
Boaz says to Ruth, “Bring the vail (the mantle, so Rev., Old Testament), that thou hast 
upon thee, and hold it (hold it open): and he measured six measures of barley into it.” 
Compare Isa. 65:7, “J will measure their former work into their bosom;” also Jer. 32:18. 
In Acts 27:39, the word is used of a bay in a beach, forming a bend in the land like the 
hollow of arobe. Similarly, the Latin sinus means both the hanging, baggy bosom of a 
robe and a bay. 

39. Can the blind (ure Sivatas TYPOS) The interrogative particle expects a negative 
reply. Surely the blind cannot, etc. 

Lead (oSnyetv) Better, guide, as Rev., since the word combines the ideas of leading and 
instructing. ; 

Shall they not (ov i): Another interrogative particle, this time expecting an affirmative 
answer. 

40. Perfect (katnpticpévos). Rev., rendering the participle more literally, perfected. 
See on Matt. 4:21. The word signifies to readjust, restore, set to rights, whether in a 
physical or a moral sense. See 1 Cor. 1:10, where Paul exhorts to be perfectly joined 
together (xatnpticpévot) in opposition to being divided. In Gal. 6: 1, it is used of 
restoring a brother taken in a fault. Hence the meaning to perfect, as Eph. 4:12. Used in 
medical language of setting a bone or joint.. 

41. Beholdest (Bdémets), — considerest (katavoeis)  — mote (kdpdos) — beam 

(Soxov). See on Matt. 7:3. 

42. Brother. “Expressing the pretence of fraternal duty. To this is opposed ‘Thou 
hypocrite!’ ” (Bengel). 

Let me cast out (ades éx8adw) with a studied courtesy: allow me to cast out. 

See clearly to cast out. See on Matt. 7:5 

43.A good tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit (ob éorw dévSpov Kadov, Tron 
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ovv KapTrov oF ampov). Rev., more correctly, there is no good tree that bringeth, ete. 
Zarpov, corrupt, is etymologically akin to ovjmw, in Jas. 5:2: “Your riches are 
corrupted.” The word méans rotten, stale, 

Neither. Rev., nor again. The A.V. omits. again |(7adw, . on the other hand). 

44. Bramble-bush (Barov.) Matthew has tprBordy thistles. The word occurs only 
once outside of Luke’s writings, in Mark 12:26, where it is used as the familiar title of a 
section of the Pentateuch. Luke also uses it in the same way (20:37). He was doubtless 
acquainted with it medicinally, as it was extensively used by ancient physicians. Galen has 
a chapter on its medicinal uses, and the medical writings abound in prescriptions of which 
it is an ingredient. Galen also has a saying similar to our Lord’s: “A farmer could never 
make a bramble bear grapes.” It is the word employed by the Septuagint for the bush out 
of which God spoke to Moses. 

Grapes{oradvdnVv) Lit., a cluster of grapes. 

45. Evil. See on Luke 3:19. 

47. I will shew you to whom he is like. Peculiar to Luke. See on Matt. 7:24. 

48. Digged deep (Erxarpev Kai éBaIuvev). The A.V. regards the two words as a strong 
expression of a single idea; but the idea is twofold: he dug (through the sand), and 
deepened down into the sclid rock. So Rev., rightly, he digged and went deep. 

The flood(mnpptpas): There is no article: a flood. The word occurs in Luke only, and 
only in this passage. As a medical term it is used of excess of fluids in the body: flooding. 

Beat vehemently (wpocéppnéev). ‘Rev., more literally, brake. Used by the physicians of 
rupture of the veins. It occurs only here and ver. 49. Matthew has :7pocéxoway, beat. 

49. Upon the earth without a foundation. Matthew, upon the sand. The two-men are 
conceived as alike selecting a spot where the sand overlies the rock. The one builds 
directly upon the sand, the other digs through and down into the rock. 

It fell {évrecey), But the best texts read .cuvézrecer, fell together, collapsed. Rev., fell in. 
Only here in New Testament. In medical language used of ‘the falling in of parts of the 
body. Thus Hippocrates, “the temples fallen in: the limb quickly collapses or shrivels,” 
Matthew uses the simple verb ézrecer, fell. 

Ruin (piryua). Lit., breaking. Only here in New Testament. A medical term for a 
laceration or rupture. Matthew has*7r@ous} the fall. 


CHAPTER 7. 


1—10. Compare Matt. 8:5-13. 

1. Sayings \pupara) See on ch. 1:37. 

In the ears(eis Tas axods).Lit., into the ears. See on ears, Luke 4:37. 

2. Centurion (earovrdpyov).. From ‘€xarop, a hundred, and @pv®, to command. 
Commander of a hundred men. Mark uses K€vTUP!@Y, a Graecized form of the Latin word 
centurio. A centuria was originally a division consisting of a hundred things of a kind; and 
thence came to mean any division, whether consisting of a hundred or not. In military 
language it meant a division of troops, a company, not necessarily of a hundred, the 
captain of which was called centurio. The number’ of a century varied from about fifty 
to a hundred. The Roman legion consisted of ten cohorts or ozre?pau, bands, as “the 
Italian band,” of which Cornelius was a centurion (Acts 10:1). The commanders of these 
cohorts were called chiliarchs, or chief captains (John 18:12, Rev.). Each cohort 
contained six centuries, or companies, of which the commanders were called centurions. 
The duty of the centurion was chiefly confined to the regulation of his own corps, and 
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the care of the watch. The badge of his office was the vitis, or vine-stock. He wore a short 
tunic, and was also known by letters on the crest of his helmet. Dean Howson 
( Companions of St. Paul ') remarks on the favorable impression left upon the mind by 
the officers of the Roman army mentioned in the New Testament, and cites, besides the 
centurion in this passage, the one at the cross, and Julius, who escorted Paul to Rome. 
See, further, on Acts 10:1. 

Servagt (Sovdes). A bond-servant. Matthew has sais, a servant, which occurs also at 
ver. 7. 

Dear (€vttp0s).Lit., held in honor or value. It does not necessarily imply an affectionate 
relation between the master and the servant, though such may well have existed. It may 
mean only that he was a valuable servant. See on 1 Pet. 2:4. In this case Luke omits the 
mention of the disease, which is given by Matthew. 

Beseeching (€pwt@v), Too strong. Better asking, as Rev. The word to beseech 
(7rapaxaéw) occurs in the next verse. See on Matt. 15:23. 

Heal (Stacdécn). Better as Rev., save. See on ch. 6:19. 

4. They sbesought him instantly (mapexddXouv arovdaiws). On besought, see on ch. 
6:24. Instantly, which commonly means at once, is used in its older meaning, pressingly, 
from the Latin instare, to urge or press upon. So Rom, 12:12, “instant in prayer.” Wyc., 
prayer busily. : 

That he was worthy (81+ a€vos éorw). The A.V. renders ru as a conjunction, that. 
The Rev., more correctly, takes it as a mark of quotation, besides properly rendering 

€oTw is, instead of was. Render as Rev., He is worthy that thou shouldst do this; for the 
best texts read 7 apétn, the second person, thou shouldst do, instead of the third person, 
mapé€et, he shall do. 

5. He hath built (avtTés @KoSéuncev), He is emphatic; himself, at his own expense. 

A synagogue (Thy cuvaywynv), The article, “the synagogue,” marks the particular 
synagogue which these elders represented. Hence Rev., rightly, “our synagogue.” “He did 
not merely avoid profaning the synagogue” (Bengel). 

6. Went (émopeveto) The imperfect tense is explained by what follows. He was going, 
was on the way, when he was met by the second messenger from the centurion. 

Friends. Possibly kinsmen, not elders now. 

Trouble (cKv»Xov): Lit., worry. See on Matt. 9:36; Mark 5:35. 

Worthy (ixavos). Lit., sufficient. Compare Matt. 3:11, “worthy to bear;” and 2 Cor. 
3:5, “not that we are sufficient (xavol), but our sufficiency (ixavorns). is of God.” It is 
also used in the sense of much, many, long. See ch. 7:12; 8:27,32; 20:9, Acts 9:23. 

7. Say in a word. Lit., “say with a word.” 

My servant shall be healed\ta9jrw 6 traits wod).It is strange that the Rev. should have 
omitted to note the imperative mood here, at least in the margin. The literal rendering is 
the more graphic: Let my servant be healed. Note the professional word for heal. See on 
ch. 6:19. 

8. Also. See on Matt. 8:9. 

Set under authority (imo é€ovciav tagadpevos). It is not easy to render the exact 
force of these words. The sense of the present participle with the verb eiu/,/ am, is very 
subtle. The words set under are commonly understood to mean placed in a subordinate 
position, but this would be more accurately expressed by the perfect participle, 
TeTaypévog. The present participle indicates something operating daily, and the centurion 
is describing not his appointed position so much as his daily course of life. The word set 
originally means arranged, drawn up in order; so that the words might be paraphrased 
thus: “I am a man whose daily course of life and duty is appointed and arranged by 
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superior authority.” The centurion speaks in a figure which is well explained by Alford: 
“I know how to obey, being myself under authority; and I know how others obey, having 
soldiers under me. If then I, in my subordinate station of command, am obeyed, how 
much more thou, who art over all, and whom diseases serve as their Master.” Just what 
estimate of Jesus these words imply we cannot say. It seems evident, at least, that the 
centurion regarded him as more than man. If that be so, it is a question whether the word 
man (avSpwrrds) may not imply more than is commonly assigned to it. Taking the Greek 
words in their order they may read, “For I also, a man (as compared with thee), am set 
under authority, having soldiers under myself. 'See on Matt. 8:9. 

10. Whole (irytaivovta), See on ch. 5:31. The best texts omit that had been sick. 

11-17. Peculiar to Luke. 

11. The day after (év TH €&9s). Others read év t@ éEAs, soon after. So Rev. Luke’s 
usage favors the latter. 

Nain. Mentioned nowhere else in the Bible. “On the northern slope of the rugged and 
barren ridge of Little Hermon, immediately west of Endor, which lies in a further recess 
of the same range, is the ruined village of Nain. No convent, no tradition marks the spot. 
But, under these circumstances, the name alone is sufficient to guarantee its authenticity. 
One entrance alone it could have had — that which opens on the rough hillside in its 
downward slope to the plain. It must have been in this steep descent, as, according to 
Eastern custom, they ‘carried out the dead man,’ that, ‘nigh to the gate’ of the village, 
the bier was stopped, and the long procession of mourners stayed, and ‘the young man 
delivered back to his mother’ (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine ). “It is in striking accord 
with the one biblical incident in the history of Nain that renders it dear to the Christian 
heart, that about the only remains of antiquity are tombs. These are cut in the rock, and 
are situated on the hillside to the east of the village” (Thomson, Land and Book ). 

12. Carried out. The tombs were outside of the city. 

13. The Lord. See on Matt. 21:3. 

Saw her. Edersheim says, “Had it been in Judaea, the hired mourners and musicians 
would have preceded the bier; in Galilee they followed. First came the women; for, as an 
ancient Jewish commentary explains, woman, who brought death into our world, ought 
to lead the way in the funeral procession” ( Jewish Social Life ). 

Had compassion (éomrayyviaSn): :From omdayxva, the nobler entrails, regarded as the 
seat of the affections. See on pitiful, 1 Pet. 3:8. 

14. Touched. Not fearing the ceremonial defilement of contact with the dead. 

The bier (aopds). In classical Greek, originally, of a vessel for holding anything: 
sometimes of a cinerary urn. Here the open bier. Edersheim says “of wicker-work.”’ 

15. Sat up (avexdSicev).. Compare Acts 9:40. In this intransitive sense the word is used 
mostly by medical writers. 

Delivered (mxev) Rey., gave. “For he had already ceased to belong to his mother 
(Bengel). Compare ch. 9:42. 

16. There came a fear on all (&aBev Sé Po8os &ravras). Lit., as Rev., fear took 
hold on all. 

17. This rumor. Rev., report: viz., of a great prophet who had vindicated his claims by 
raising the dead. 

18—35. Compare Matt. 11:2-19. 

19. Two {Svo twas). Lit., two certain ones. Rev., in margin, certain two. 

Art thou. The thou is emphatic. See on Matt. 11:3. 

21. Diseases — plagues (viowv—pacriyav). See on Matt. 4:23; Mark 3:10. Marking the 
two classes of disease recognized in medical writings, chronic and acute. 
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Evil spirits (3vevudtov mee: On zrovnpos, evil, see ch. 3:19. It is applied to evil 
spirits by Luke only, with the single exception of Matt. 12:45. In accordance with its 
signification of evil on its active side, it is applied in medicine to that which spreads 
destruction or corruption; as the poison of serpents. Note, moreover, that Luke 
distinguishes here between disease and demoniac possession, as often. See ch. 6:17,18; 
8:2; 13:32. 

He gavé(éyapiaato). More is expressed by this verb than simple giving. He gave as a free, 
gracious, joy-giving gift. See on yaprs, favor, ch. 1:30; and compare freely give, Rom. 
8:32. Also, 1 Cor. 2:12. 

22. The blind receive, etc. Better, are receiving, are walking, even while Jesus is speaking 
and John is in doubt. 

23. Shall not be offended. (ui osxavdadtoIf).. Rey., shall find none occasion of 
stumbling. See on Matt. 5:29. Note also the conditional not (#7): “shall not find, 
whatever may occur.” 

24.To see (Sedcac4qu), Rev. is correct but awkward, to behold. The verb implies 
steadfast, intent gazing. See on Matt. 11:7. 

25. Gorgeously apparellecév iwatioua évd0Fe).Lit., in splendid clothing. 

Live delicately (tovdh dmdpyovres). Lit., are in luxury. On imapxovTes, are, see on Jas. 
2:15. On tpvdy, luxury, see on 2 Pet. 2:13, the only other place where it occurs. 
Compare the kindred verbi7PU¥¢da, to live in luxury, Jas. 5:5. 

King’s courts (Bactnetots). Only here in New Testament. Often rendered palaces. 
Sometimes, in later Greek, applied to a capital or royal city, a royal treasury, and a royal 
diadem. 

26.A prophet (rpogpyrnv). The popular conception of a prophet is limited to his 
foretelling future events. This is indeed included in the term, but does not cover its 
meaning entirely. The word is from 7/41, to speak, and .1p9, before, in front of. This 
meaning of the preposition may have reference to time, viz., before, beforehand; or to 
place, viz., in front of, and so, publicly; and this latter meaning, in turn, easily runs into 
that of in behalf of; for. The prophet is, therefore, primarily, one who speaks standing 
before another, and thus forming a medium between him and the hearer. This sense runs 
naturally into that of instead of. Hence it is the technical term for the interpreter of a 
divine message. So Plato: “For this reason it is customary to appoint diviners or 
interpreters to be judges of the true inspiration. Some persons call them diviners, seers 
(udvrews) they do not know that they are only repeaters of dark sayings and visions, and 
are not to be called diviners at all, but interpreters (mpodjtat) of things divine” 
( Timaeus, 72). Similarly of an advocate to speak for, or instead of one. The central 
idea of the word is, one to whom God reveals himself and through whom he speaks. The 
revelation may or may not relate to the future. The prophet is a forth-teller, not 
necessarily a foreteller. The essence of the prophetic character is immediate intercourse 
with God. One of the Hebrew names for “prophet,” and, as some maintain, the earlier 
name, signified a shewer or seer. See 1 Sam. 9:10; and in 1 Cor. 14:26-30, Paul shows 
that revelation stands in necessary connection with prophesying. 

27. Prepare (katacxevdces). See on ch. 1:17. 

Least (utxpotepos). Lit., less, Rev., but little; or, as we might say, comparatively 
little. 

29. Justified God. Declaring, by being baptized, that God’s will concerning John’s 
baptism was right. 


30. Lawyers (vousxot) Not legal practitioners, but interpreters and doctors of the 
Mosaic law. 
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Rejected (j8€érneav) Set aside, or annulled; made it vain through their disobedience. 

Against themselves(¢is éavrovs). More strictly, with reference to themselves. 

32. Children (mratdvots). Diminutive; little children. See on Matt. 11:16. 

Market-place. See on Matt. 11:16. 

We piped, Playing at wedding. 

Mourned (¢Spnvijcauer). Rev., much better, wailed: playing at funeral. 

Weep (éxdaveate). Of audible weeping. See on Matt. 5:4. Matthew has éxowacde, 
beaten your breasts. See on Matt. 11:17. 

33. Bread and wine. Peculiar to Luke. 

37. A woman who (iT«s). Of that class which was, etc. 

A sinner. Wyc., a sinneress. Her presence there is explained by the Oriental custom of 
strangers passing in and out of a house during a meal to see and converse with the guests. 
Trench cites a description of a dinner at a consul’s house in Damietta. “Many came in and 
took their places on the sideseats, uninvited and yet unchallenged. They spoke to those at 
table on business or the news of the day, and our host spoke freely to them” 
( Parables ). Bernard beautifully says: “Thanks to thee, most blessed sinner: thou hast 
shown the world a safe enough place for sinners — the feet of Jesus, which spurn none, 
reject none, repel none, and receive and admit all. Where alone the Pharisee vents not his 
haughtiness, there surely the Ethiopian changes his skin, and the leopard his spots” (cit. 
by Trench, Parables ). 

Sat (katdxevras). Lit., is reclining at meat: a lively change to the present tense. 

Alabaster. See on Matt. 26:7. 

38. At his feet behind. The body of the guest rested on the couch; the feet were turned 
from the table toward the walls, and the left elbow rested on the table. 

Wash (Bpéxetr)-. More literally and better, as Rev., wet, as with rain. 

Wiped (é&éuaccev). See on ch. 5:2. 

41. Creditor (Savetori). From Sdvevov, a loan. Properly a lender of money at interest. 
Rey., Jender. See on ch. 6:34. 

Pence, (8nvapta) See on Matt. 20:2. 

42. Frankly forgave(éyapioato). Rev. omits frankly, which is implied in the verb. See on 
ver. 21. 

43.1 suppose (jmrodapBdvw). The verb literally means to take up by getting under. It 
might be rendered. accordingly, I take it. 

45. Ceased (8véAurrev). Only here in New Testament. Common in medical language, 
meaning to be intermittent, and to discontinue giving remedies for a time. 

To kiss (katadtovca).. The compound verb has the force of kissing tenderly, caressing. 

46. Oil (€Aai~).In w. 37,38, the word pupor, liquid ointment, is used. This was the finer 
and costlier of the two. Christ means to say to Simon, “thou didst not anoint my head,” 
the noblex part, with ordinary oil. She hath anointed my feet with costly ointment. 

49. They began. Luke notes the first uprising of the thought. 

Within themselves (év éavrots).Better, among themselves, as Rev., in margin. 

Also (xai). Much better as Rev., “who even forgiveth sins.” 

50. In peace (eis eipnvny). Lit., into peace. See on Mark 5:34, 


CHAPTER 8. 


1-3. Peculiar to Luke. 
1. Afterward (ev 7@ xaJeEs).Rev., soon afterward. See on ch. 7:11. 
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Throughout every city and village (nara moMv Kab Kwpmy). Lit., by city and 
village. See on ver. 4. ' 

Preaching (xnpvoowv). Or proclaiming, as a herald. Compare ch. 4:18, and sée on 1 Pet. 
2:5: 

And the twelve were with him. The were is supplied by the translators. Better, “he 
himself went about,” etc., “and the twelve (went) with him;” or, as Rev., and with him 
the twelve. 

3. Steward (émutporov). From emiTpem@,to turn toward; thence to tum over to, 
transfer, and so commit or intrust to. The word thus literally means, one to whom the 
management of affairs is turned over. 

4—18. Compare Matt. 13: 1-23; Mark 4:1-25. 

4. Out of every city (kata Troniv).City by city. 

Were come {émumopevopévwv). The present participle denoting something in progress. 
They kept coming. Rev., resorted. ; 

5. To sow. See on Matt. 13:3. 

His seed. Peculiar to Luke. 

By the way-side. See on Matt. 13:4. 

Was trodden down. A rendering which would apply better to standing grain. Render, as 
Rev., trodden under foot. Peculiar to Luke. 

6. The rock (tv qétoav) Matthew has the rocky places, and Mark the rocky ground. 

Sprung up ‘vev). Lit., having sprung up. Rev., better, grew. Sprung up is Matthew’s 
é£avérethev. Only here and Heb. 12:15, where it isa quotation from the Septuagint. See 
on Matt. 13:7. 

Moisture(ixyada) Only here in New Testament. Matthew and Mark have depth of earth. 
The word is the medical expression for juices of the body, of plants, and of the earth. 
Aristophanes, metaphorically, the juice of thought ( Clouds, 233). Hippocrates uses this 
and'the preceding word together, comparing the juices of the body with those of the 
earth. 

7. Among (€v yéow). In the midst. Stronger than the simple éy, in, as giving more 
prominence to the danger. . 

Sprung up with it(cvpdveicac) Only here in New Testament. See on ver. 6, and Matt. 
13:7. The technical word among physicians for closing of wounds or ulcers, and the 
uniting of nerves or bones. Dioscorides uses it, as here, of plants growing in the same place: 
“The hellebore grows together with the vines.” 

Choked (amémruéav). Lit., choked off, Matthew has the simple érvEav, choked; and 
Mark cuvérigay the ctv. together, emphasizing the idea of compression. Luke is very 
fond of compounds and sonorous words. See on ch. 23:51. 

8.A hundred-fold. Omitting the thirty and sixty of Matthew and Mark. See on Matt. 
13:8. © 

10. Mysteries. See on Matt. 13:11. 

Understand (cvvi@etv).See on understanding, the kindred noun, Mark 12:33. 

11. The parable is this. According to its interpretation. 

13. For awhile believe. See on Matt. 13:21. Matthew and Mark have endureth, or endure 
for a while. 

In time of temptation. Matthew and Mark have, when tribulation or persecution 
cometh, 

Fall away. Lit., withdraw or stand aloof. Matthew and Mark have stumble. 

14. Go forth (mopevopevol). The present participle.. Much better Rey., “they that have 
heard, and as they go on their way are choked,” etc. 
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Choked with (ro, under). Implying the impulse under which they pursue their course. 

Bring (no fruit) to perfection (rexechopotow). Only here in New Testament. Matthew 
and Mark have, it becometh unfruitful. The verb literally means to bring to an end or 
accomplishment. 

15. These are they which (obroi etow otreves) Which denotes them as belonging to a 
class. Hence Rev., rightly, such as. 

Honest and good heart. Peculiar to Luke. Honest; lit., fair, noble. Honest, not in the 
popular sense, but in the sense of the Latin honestus; noble, virtuous, worthy. 

Keep («aréyovow). Much better Rev., hold it fast, giving the force of the compound 
verb. 

With patience. Or in patience. Peculiar to Luke. In contrast with fall away, ver. 13. 

16. Candle (Avyvor) Rev., properly, Jamp. See on Mark 4:21. 

Candlestick (hvyvias). Correctly, as Rev., a stand. See on Matt. 5:15, 

17. Nothing is secret — manifest. Correctly rendered in A.V., but not so the parallel 
passage, Mark 4:22, on which see note. 

18. How ye hear (1s). The manner of hearing. Mark has:T¢,, what ye hear; the matter. 

Seemeth (Soxet). Peculiar to Luke. Rev. renders “thinketh he hath,” as Jas. 1:26, on 
which see note. Wyc., guesseth; Tynd., supposeth. 

19—21. Compare Matt. 12:46-50; Mark 3:31-35. 

Come at him (cuvtvxetv).Only here in New Testament. The word properly carries the 
idea of an accidental meeting, and slightly so here. Jesus was lost in the crowd, and his 
friends could not fall in with him. 

22-25; 9:57-62. Compare Matt. 8:18-27; Mark 4:3541. 

22. Let us go over unto the other side of the lake. Wyc. has, pass we over the standing 
water. On lake, see on ch. 5:1. 

Launched forth (évyxSnoayv) See on ch. 5:3. The verb literally means to /ead up; hence 
to lead up to the high sea, or take to sea; put to sea. It is the word used of Jesus’ being Jed 
up into the wilderness and the mount of temptation (Matt. 4:1; Luke 2:22); also of 
bringing up a sacrifice to an idol-altar (Acts 7:41). Often in Acts in the accounts of Pauks 
voyages. 

23. He fell asleep (advtrvwcev) Very graphic. He fell off(a7ré\into sleep. 

Came down (xaTéBn) More vivid than either Matthew or Mark, who have there arose. 
The word describes the action of the sudden storms which literally come down from the 
heights surrounding the lake. See on Matt. 8:24. 

Storm {Aaidaw). See on Mark 4:37. Matthew has oéwowos, a shaking. See on Matt. 
8:24. 

They were filling with water (cuverAnpodvto) Used by Luke only. Mark, as usual, goes 
into minuter detail, and describes how the waves beat into the boat. Note the imperfects: 
they were filling; they were beginning to be in danger, contrasted with the instantaneous 
descent of the storm expressed by the aorist came down. 

24. Master. See on ch. 5:5. 

Rebuked. Compare the more detailed narrative of Mark, 4:39, and see notes there. Wyc., 
blamed. 

The raging {«Avdwr). See on Jas. 1:6. 

Arose (Sveyepdeis): Wrong. It is the word used just before, awoke, Lit.. having been 
thoroughly awakened. Rev., correctly, he awoke. Luke is especially fond of compounds 
with 31d. 

A calm. Matthew and Mark have “a great calm.” 
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25.He commandeth, Peculiar to Take. 

26. They arrived (karém\evoav).The verb means literally to sail down from the sea to 
the shore. Compare launched forth, ver. 22. Only here in New Testament. The two 
prepositions, wp and down, are used in our nautical terms bear up and bear down. See 
Introduction, on Luke’s variety of words for sailing. Matthew and Mark have came 
(€r9ovros, 7Sov). 

Gerasenes. The texts vary, some reading Gadarenes, as A.V., others Gergesenes. 

Over against (avrvirépa),. Only here in New Testament. 

27. There met him out of the city. The words out of the city belong rather with a 
certain man, So Rev. 

Which had devils long time. The best texts insert, ca}. and, after devils (demons), and 
read “who had demons, and for a long time he had worn,” etc. Long (ixav). See on ch. 
7:16. 

Tombs, See on Matt. 8:28. Compare Mark 5:4-6. _ 

28. Fell down (mpocérecev).Mark has mpooexvynoev. which often implies religious or 
superstitious feeling, as Matt. 4:9,10. This is the prostration of abject terror. 

Cried out (avagpd£as): The compound verb with .avé,up, implies what is conveyed by 
our phrase, lifting up the voice. See on Mark 5:5. 

What have I to do with thee? See on Mark 5:7. 

Torment {Bacavions). See on Matt. 4:24. Luke never uses the word of sickness, as 
Matt. 836. See on ch. 4:41. 

29. He had commanded (™ apryyeAnev). Imperfect tense. Rev. does not improve by 
reading he commanded. The imperfect expresses the simultaneousness of the exorcism 
and the cry torment me not. Better, for he was commanding. So the Am. Rev. 

It had seized (ovynptdxet). Used by Luke only. See Acts 6:12; 27:15. The verb literally 
means to snatch and carry away with (ovy).. 

He was kept bound (éSecpevero pudracadpevos). Lit., he was bound, being guarded. 
Rev., was kept under guard and bound. The A.V. does not sufficiently bring out the — 
vigilance with which he was attended. 

Chains and fetters. See on Mark 5:4. 

Breaking (Svapp}cowv)., Compare Mark 4:4, and see note there. 

Was driven, etc. Peculiar to Luke. 

30. Many devils were, etc. Compare Mark 5:9. 

31. Command them. The plural, referring to the legion. 

The deep (GBvacov). Lit., the bottomless. Transcribed into our abyss, As Rev. Mark has 
a quite different request, that he would not send them out of the country (5:10). In 
Rom. 10:7, used of Hades, to which Christ descended; and in Rev. always of the 
bottomless pit. The demons refer to their place of abode and torment. 

33. Ran violently (éppnoevy. Rev., more neatly, rushed. Only Mark gives the number of 
the swine, two thousand. ~ 

A steep place. See on Matt. 9:32. 

36.He that_was possessed with devils. Expressed in the Greek by two words, 
6 Saipomadels; the demonized. 

Was healed (¢o@9n) See on ch. 6:19. 

37. They were taken (cuveiyovro). See on ch. 4:38, The same word as of the fever. 

38. Besought (édéer0) Imperfect: was beseeching. See on prayers, ch. 5:33. Rev., prayed. 
Beseech is used to render ‘zapaxadéw| (Mark 5:10). See on consolation, ch. 6:24. 
Tlapaxahéor beseech, is used of prayer to God in only one instance, 2 Cor. 12:8, where 
Paul besought the Lord to remove the thorn in the flesh. Frequently of requests to Christ 
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while on earth. Aéopat, to pray, often of prayer to God (Matt. 9:38; Luke 10:2; Acts 
8:22). It is noticeable that in ver. 28, where the demons address Christ as the Son of the 
highest God, they say décwav, J pray. In w. 31,32, where they ask not to be sent away, 
and to be allowed to enter into the swine, they say ™@paxaréw, J beseech. The restored 
man, recognizing Jesus’ divine power, prayed (édetro) to be with him. The distinction, 
however, must not be closely pressed. The two words seem to be often used inter- 
changeably in the New Testament. 

39. Shew (dmyov). Rather relate, recount, with the idea of telling the story throughout 

(84). See on declaration, ch. 1:1. 

Throughout the whole city. Mark says in Decapolis. 

How great things (6ca). Lit., how many things, and thus according with recount. 
Declared all things throughout, as many as Jesus had done. 

41—5S6. Compare Matt. 9;18-26; Mark 5:22-43. 

41. Jairus. The name of one of the Israelite chiefs, Jair, who conquered and settled 
Bashan (Num. 32:41; Josh. 13:30). “His name lingered down to the time of the Christian 
era, when, in the same region as that which he conquered, we find a ruler of the 
synagogue named Jair” (Stanley, Jewish Church ). 

42. Thronged (cuvérvuyov). With the idea of pressing together (ovv) upon him: stifling. 
The simple verb is that rendered choke, as in w. 8,33. 

43. Had spent (mpocavadécaca) Only here in New Testament. Some texts omit who 
had spent all her living upon physicians. Luke, with professional sensitiveness, omits 
Mark’s statement that she had suffered many things from many physicians, and was not 
bettered but made worse. 

44. Hem. See on Matt. 9:20. 

Stanched (€orn). A common medical term. 

45. Who touched Ar& 0 6 dxbapevds). Lit., who is he that touched? Rev., who is it that. 

Throng and Press gyveyouow—arroSd(Bovaw).. On the former word, see ver. 37, and 
ch. 4:38. Rev. renders the latter, which occurs here only, more literally, crush, It means 
to squeeze out, as wine from grapes. See on tribulation, Matt. 13:21. 

46. Hath touched (Cinraro). — I perceive (éyvav) Rev. renders the two aorists strictly: 
did touch, and I perceived, with reference to Jesus’ knowledge of the touch at the 
moment it was applied. 

Virtue ‘(Suvapwv). Rev., power. The evangelists use the word frequently of miracles — 
mighty works. It is used here in the sense of virtue, according to its use by naturalists and 
physicians. Still, too much stress must not be laid ‘upon it as a mark of Luke’s professional 
accuracy, as Dean Plumptre in The Expositor, 4, 139; since Mark uses it in his narrative 
of the same incident, and in the same sense (Mark 5:30). 

47. Falling down. Not in worship, but in terror. See on fell down, 5:28. 

48. In peace. See on ch. 7:50. 

49. From the ruler of the synagogue’s house. A.V. and Rev. properly supply House, as 
the ruler himself is present with Jesus. 

Dead. Placed first in the Greek order, for emphasis. “Dead is thy daughter.” 

Trouble. See on Matt. 9:36; Mark 5:35. Tyndale renders dis-ease, in the old verbal sense 
of disturb. 

52. Wept and bewailed. Both imperfects, were weeping and bewailing. So, rightly, Rev. 
Compare on bewailing, Mark 5:38. 
54, Maid (4 mais). Instead of the unclassical opacioy, damsel, of Matthew and Mark. 
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1—6. Compare Matt. 10:1,7,9-11,14; Mark 6:7-13. 

1. Called together. Matthew and Mark have called to. 

3. Take (aipere). Lit., lift, with a view of carrying away. , 

Staves. Following the reading Pe Sous, for which read po Soy, staff. 

Two coats (ava, 800 yuTsvas).Lit., wo apiece: the force of ‘avd, as in John 2:6. 

4. There abide. See on Matt. 10:10. 

5. Shake off. See on Matt. 10:14. 

6. Throughout the towns ‘xara tas Kopas). Rev., rightly villages. The preposition is 
distributive, village by village. 

7—9. Compare Matt. 14:1-2; 6-12. Mark 6:14-16, 21-29. 

7. The tetrarch. See on Matt. 14:1. 

That was done (7 ywvopevd), The present participle. Lit., all that is being done. 

Was perplexed (8ynmoper) Used by Luke‘only. From §sd through, and dropéw, to be 
without a way out. The radical idea of the compound verb seems to be of one who goes 
through the whole list of possible ways, and finds no way out. Hence; fo be in perplexity. 

9. He desired (€€jret) Rev., he sought. He did more than desire. 

10—17. Compare Mark 6:30-44. 

10. Declared (8uyyjoavto), Related everything throughout (Sed). See on ver. 39; ch. 
1:1. 

Bethsaida. Peculiar to Luke. It means Fishing-place. 

Healed(iaro) them that had need of healing (Separrefas).. See on ch. 5:15. 

12. And when the day began to wear away. Omit when. Render, and the day began, ete. 
To wear away («Alvew).Lit., to decline. Wyc., very literally, to bow down. 

Lodge (natadicwow). Peculiar to Luke. Primarily the verb means to break up or 
dissolve, Hence often in New Testament to destroy (Matt. 5:17; Mark 13:2). Intransi- 
tively, to take up one’s quarters; lodge; either because the harness of the travellers’ horses 
is loosed, or because the fastenings of their garments are untied. The kindred word 

KaTddupasa guest-chamber, occurs, Mark 14:14; or inn, Luke 2:7. 

Victuals {émieticpov). Only here in New Testament. Properly a stock of provisions. 
Thus Xenophon. “Cyrus hastened the whole journey, except when he halted in order to 
furnish himself with supplies” (émavticpod evexa). 

Desert (&onuco}. See on Matt. 14:15. 

13. Give ye. The ye emphatic, closing the sentence in the Greek order. See on Matt. 
14:15. 

Buy food. Compare Mark 6:37. 

14. In a company («dolas): The plural, in companies. Lit., table-companies. The word 
is also used in classical Greek of a couch for reclining at table. Only here in New 
Testament. See on Mark 6:39. 

16. Brake and gave (xaréxXacev—e6(Sov).Note the two tenses, as in Mark 6:41, and see 
note there. é 

To set before (mapateivat). Lit., to set beside, since the table was at the side of the 
guest. A common word for serving up a meal. Compare Luke 10:8; Acts 16:34. From the 
sense of placing beside, comes that of putting in charge, committing (Luke 12:48; 23:46; 
1 Tim. 1:18). Hence the kindred noun arapadijnen (2 Tim. 1:12), a deposit: that which I 
have committed. 

17. Were filled. See on Matt. 5:6. 

There were taken up of fragments that remained to them twelve baskets 
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(xal ijp0n 70 Tepiccedoay adtois Kdac- patov Kopuwor Sédexa).. The Rev. is more 
accurate, putting the comma after ‘adrois: to them, instead of after KNAT LATO. 
fragments; and making the latter word depend on xdduvot. baskets, Render, therefore, 
And there was taken up that which remained over to them, of broken pieces, twelve 
baskets. 

Baskets, See on Matt. 14:20. 

18—21. Compare Matt. 16:13-20. Mark 8:27-30. 

18. As he was praying. Peculiar to Luke. 

20. Ye. Emphatic: “but ye, whom do ye say that Iam?” 

The Christ of God. Each evangelist gives Peter’s confession differently. Matthew, The 
Christ, the Son of the living God. Mark, The Christ. See on Matt. 16:15. On Christ, see on 
Matt. 1:1. 

21. He straitly charged (emruryuroas). The word implies an emphatic, solemn charge; its 
meaning being, strictly, to /ay a penalty upon one, and thence, to charge under penalty, 

No man (undev!). The conditional negative: no man, whoever he might be. 

22-27. Compare Matt. 16:31-28; Mark 8:31-38; 9:1. 

22. Be rejected (arroSoxtpacdijvar). The verb means to reject on scrutiny or trial, and 
therefore implies deliberate rejection. 

Of the elders ( (70). Lit., from the side of; on the part of. 

23. Will come after (9ereu}. Not the future tense of the verb come, but the present of the 
verb to will: wills to come. See on Matt. 1:19; and Mark 8:34. Rev., properly, would 
come. 

Daily. Peculiar to Luke. 


24. Will save . {9€\n o@cac), The same construction as will come after (ver. 23). Rev., 
would save. 


Life (uyx7v)-See on soul, Mark 12:30. 

25. Gain (xepdycas).A merchant’s word. Jesus is putting the case as a common-sense 
question of profit and loss. 

Lose’ (aronécas). “When he might have been saved” (Bengel). This word, in classical 
Greek, is used: 1. Of death in battle or elsewhere. 2. Of laying waste, as a city or heritage. 
3. Of losing of life, property, or other objects. As an active verb, to kill or demolish. 4. Of 
being demoralized, morally abandoned or ruined, as children under bad influences. In 
New Testament of killing (Matt. 2:13; 12:14). Of destroying and perishing, not only of 
human life, but of material and intellectual things (1 Cor. 1:19; John 6:27; Mark 2:22; 
1 Pet. 1:7; Jas. 1:11; Heb. 1:11). Of losing (Matt. 10:6,42; Luke 15:4,6,8). Of moral 
abandonment (Luke 15:24,32). Of the doom of the impenitent (Matt. 10:28; Luke 13:3; 
John 3:15; John 10:28; 2 Pet. 3:9; Rom. 2:12. 

Cast away (nw Ieis). Another business term. The word means fo fine, amerce, mulct; 
to punish by exacting forfeit. Hence Rev., correctly forfeit his own self. See on win 
your souls, Luke 21:19. Also on Matt. 16:26. 

26. Shall be ashamed '(€masoyvv94).The feeling expressed by this word has reference to 
incurring dishonor or shame in the eyes of men. It is “the grief a man conceives from his 
own imperfections considered with relation to the world taking notice of them; grief 
upon the sense of disesteem” ( South, cit. by Trench). Hence it does not spring out of a 
reverence for right in itself, but from fear of the knowledge and opinion of men. Thus in 
the use of the kindred noun aicyvvn,shame, in the New Testament. In Luke 14:9, the 
man who impudently puts himself in the highest place at the feast, and is bidden by his 
host to go lower down, begins with shame to take the lowest place; not from a right sense 
of his folly and conceit, but from being humiliated in the eyes of the guests. Thus, Heb. 
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12:2, Christ is said to have “endured the shame,” i.e., the public disgrace attaching to 
crucifixion. So, too, in the use of the verb, Rom. 1:16: “7 am not ashamed of the 
gospel,” though espousing its cause subjects me to the contempt of the Jew and of the 
Greek, to whom it is a stumbling-block and foolishness. Onesiphorus was not ashamed to 
be known as the friend of a prisoner (2 Tim. 1:16). Compare Heb. 2:11; 11:16. It is used 
of the Son of Man here by a strong metaphor. Literally, of course, the glorified Christ 
cannot experience the sense of shame, but the idea at the root is the same. It will be as if 
he should feel himself disgraced before the Father and the holy angels in owning any 
fellowship with those who have been ashamed of him. 

His glory, etc. Threefold glory. His own, as the exalted Messiah; the glory of God, who 
owns him as his dearly beloved son, and commits to him the judgment; and the glory of 
the angels who attend him. 

27. Taste of death, The word taste, in the sense of experience, is often used in classical 
Greek; as, to taste of toils, of sorrow, of freedom, but never of death. The phrase, taste of 
death, is common in Rabbinical writings. In the New Testament only here and Heb. 2:9, 
used of Christ. Chrysostom (cited by Alford) compares Christ to a physician who first 
tastes his medicines to encourage the sick to take them. 

The kingdom of God. See on ch. 6:20. 

28—36. Compare Matt. 17:1-13; Mark 9:2-13. 

28.A mountain, Rev., the mountain. The tradition that this mountain was Tabor is 
generally abandoned, and Mount Hermon is commonly supposed to have been the scene 
of the transfiguration. “Hermon, which is indeed the centre of all the Promised Land, 
from the entering in of Hamath unto the river of Egypt; the mount of fruitfulness, from 
which the springs of Jordan descended to the valleys of Israel. Along its mighty 
forest-avenues, until the grass grew fair with the mountain lilies, his feet dashed in the 
dew of Hermon, he must have gone to pray his first recorded prayer about death, and 
from the steep of it, before he knelt, could see to the south all the dwelling-place of the 
people that had sat in darkness, and seen the great light — the land of Zabulon and of 
Naphtali, Galilee of the nations; could see, even with his human sight, the gleam of that 
lake by Capernaum and Chorazin, and many a place loved by him and vainly ministered 
to, whose house was now left unto them desolate; and, chief of all, far in the utmost blue, 
the hills above Nazareth, sloping down to his old home: hills on which the stones yet lay 
loose that had been taken up to cast at him when he left them forever” (Ruskin, “Modern 
Painters, 4,374). 

To pray. Peculiar to Luke. 

29. Was altered Xéyévero .€repov) Lit., became different. Luke avoids Matthew’s word, 
petapoppadn, was metamorphosed. He was writing for Greek readers, to whom that 
word represented the transformations of heathen deities into other forms. See, for 
instance, the story of the capture of Proteus by Menelaus, in the fourth book of Homer’s 

Odyssey. See on Matt. 17:2. 

White (NevKos). In classical Greek very indefinite as an expression of color; being used, 
not only of the whiteness of the snow, but of gray dust. Its original sense is clear. All 
three evangelists use the word, but combined with different terms. Thus, Matthew, as the 
light. Mark, orinBovta,. glistering (see on Mark 9:3). Luke, éfaotpdmtw9 (only here 
in New Testament), flashing as with the brilliance of lightning. Rev., dazzling. 

30. There talked (cuvedddovr) The imperfect is graphic; as the vision revealed itself, the 
two were in the act of talking. 

31. This verse is peculiar to Luke. Spake (édeyov). Imperfect, were speaking. 

Decease ‘(£oSov): The Rev. retains the word of the A.V., though it has, to modern ears, 
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a somewhat formal sound. No word, however, could more accurately represent the 
original, which is compounded of é£, out of, and ‘080s;, a journeying; and thus 
corresponds to the Latin decessus, a going away, whence the word decease. The Greek 
word is familiar to us as exodus, applied principally to the migration of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, and thus used at Heb. 11:22, departing. In the mouth of Christ it covers the ideas 
both of death and ascension. Peter uses it of his own death (2 Pet. 1:15, where see note). 

He should accomplish (€werXev wnpodv) Better, as Rev., he was about to accomplish. 
“Accomplish,” or “fulfill,” is very significant with reference to Christ’s death. Moses and 
Joshua had begun an exodus from Egypt, but had not accomplished the going out of 
God’s people from this present world. See Heb. 3:18: 4:8. 

32. Heavy (ReBapnuévor) The perfect participle. Lit., burdened or oppressed “It was 
but natural for these men of simple habits, at night, and after the long ascent, and in the 
strong mountain air, to be heavy with sleep; and we also know it as a psychological fact, 
that, in quick reaction, after the overpowering influence of the strongest emotions, 
drowsiness would creep over their limbs and senses” (Edersheim). 

33. As they were departing (ev TO diayopilerIat avuTovs). Lit., in their departing. 
The verb only here in New Testament. The whole sentence is peculiar to Luke’s narrative. 

Master. See on ch. 5:5. 

Let us make. See on Matt. 17:4. 

Tabernacles. See on Matt. 17:4. “Jesus might have smiled at the naive proposal of the 
eager apostle that they six should dwell forever in the little succoth of wattled boughs on 
the slopes of Hermon” (Farrar). 

Not knowing what he said. Not implying any reproach to Peter, but merely as a mark of 
his bewilderment in his state of ecstasy. 

34.A cloud. “A strange peculiarity has been noticed about Hermon, _ in the extreme 
rapidity of the formation of cloud on the summit. In a few minutes a thick cap forms 
over the top of the mountain, and as quickly disperses and entirely disappears” 
(Edersheim). 

Overshadowed them (émecxiafev). A beautiful imperfect: “began to overshadow them;” 
thus harmonizing with the words, “as they entered into.” Them (adrovs). must, I think, 
be confined to Moses, Elias, and Jesus. Grammatically, it might include all the six; but the 
disciples hear the voice out of the cloud, and the cloud, as a symbol of the divine 
presence, rests on these three as a sign to the disciples. See Exod. 14:19; 19:16; 1 Kings 
8:10; Ps. 104:3. 

36. When the voice was past (€v T@ yevér Sar rHv dwviv), Lit., in the coming to pass of 
the voice. Rev., when the voice came, with A.V. in margin. 

37—43. Compare Matt. 17:14-21; Mark 9:14—29. 

37. Come down ( xateXJovtwv). Very frequent in Luke, and only once elsewhere: Jas. 
5:15. 

38. Master (8t8doKare). Teacher. 

Look upon (értBrewau). Only here and Jas. 2:3. To look with pitying regard; and by 
medical writers of examining the condition of a patient. 

39. Taketh (Aap Paver). See on Mark 9:18. 

Suddenly (éEaipvns). Used only once outside of the writings of Luke: Mark 13:36. 
Naturally, frequent in medical writers, of sudden attacks of disease. Luke has more 
medical details in his account than the other evangelists. He mentions the sudden coming 
on of the fits, and their lasting a long time. Mr. Hobart remarks that Aretaeus, a physician 
of Luke’s time, in treating of epilepsy, admits the possibility of its being produced by 
demoniacal agency. Epilepsy was called by physicians “the sacred disease.” 
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Bruising (avvtptBov). See on bruised, ch. 4:18. The word literally means crushing 
together. Rev. expresses the avy, together, by sorely. Compare the details in Mark, 
gnashing the teeth and pining away (9:18). The details in Mark 9:21,22, we might rather 
expect to find in Luke; especially Christ’s question, how long he had been subject to 
these attacks. See note on Mark 9:20. 

41. Faithless. See on Mark 9:19. 

Perverse. See on Matt. 17:17. 

How long (ws TOT) Lit., until when. 

Suffer (avéEouar) Better as Rev., bear with. See Acts 18:14; 2 Cor. 11:1. The literal 
meaning is to “bear up (ava) under.” 

42. Threw him down ‘éppnéev). See on teareth, Mark 9:18. 

Tare (guvearrdpatev). Only here in New Testament. Convulse, which is the exact Latin | 
equivalent, would, perhaps, be the nearest rendering. Yrapayy0s, a kindred noun, is the 
word for a cramp. 

43—45. Compare Matt. 17:22,23; Mark 9:30-32. 

43. Astonished (€£emjacovto). See on Matt. 7:28. 

Mighty power (weyadevoTn7t). Used only by Luke and at 2 Pet. 1:16, on which see 
note. | 

He did (éroéet) Imperfect. Better, was doing. 

44. Let these sayings sink down into your ears. Lit., put these sayings into your ears. 

Shall be delivered (uédrev tapadiocIar).. Rather, is about to be delivered. 
46—S0. Compare Matt. 18:1-35; Mark 9:33—50. 

46.A reasoning (Svadoyiopuos).. A debate or discussion. See on ch. 24:38, and Jas. 
1223224" 

47. He took a little child (€rthaBopevos rradiov). Strictly, having laid hold of, 

By him (map €éavT@). Lit., by himself. Mark alone records the taking him in his arms. 

48. In my name. See on Matt. 18:5. 

51—56. Peculiar to Luke. 

51. When the time was come (év td oupmdrnpoda Sat Tas. Muepas). Lit., in the fulfilling 
of the days. This means when the days were being fulfilled; not when they were fulfilled: 
when the time was drawing near. Rev., were well-nigh come, Luke is speaking of a period 
beginning with the first announcement of his sufferings, and extending to the time of his 
being received up. 

That he should be received up (THs avadjpyrews adrod). Lit., the days of his being 
taken up: his ascension into heaven. ’"AvdAnpuyts, occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament; but the kindred verb, dvadauSdve; is the usual word for being received into 
heaven. See Acts 1:2,11,22; 1 Tim. 3:16. 

57—62. Compare Matt. 8:19-27; Mark 4:35-41. 

57.A certain man, Matthew, a scribe. 

Thou goest (amépyn) Lit., “goest away” (a7ro). I will follow thee withersoever-away 
thou goest. 

58. Holes. See on Matt. 8:20. 

Birds (merewa) Strictly, flying fowl. The common word for bird in the New 
Testament.”Opvis occurs Matt. 23:37; Luke 13:34; but both times in the sense of hen, 
See on Matt. 23:37. QOpveov is found in Rev. 18:2; 19;17,21; and arnvov another form 
for the word in this passage, occurs 1 Cor. 15:30. 

Nests. See on Matt. 8:20. 

60. Their dead (Tovs éavray vexpots)., As Rev., their own dead. 

Preach (Sudsyyedre), Publish abroad, as Rev. Suds, throughout all regions. 
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61,62. Peculiar to Luke. 

61. To bid farewell (amrord&acJar). in this sense the word is used only in later Greek. 
In classical Greek it signifies to set apart or assign, as a soldier to his post or an official 
to his office, and later to detach soldiers. Hence to dismiss one with orders. This latter 
sense may, as Kypke suggests, be included in the meaning of the word in this passage; the 
man desiring to return home, not merely to take formal leave, but also to give his final 
instructions to his friends and servants. Similarly, Acts 18:18, of Paul taking leave of the 
brethren at Corinth, and, presumably, giving them instructions at parting. In the New 
Testament the word is used invariably in the sense of bidding farewell. Mark 6:46 is 
rendered by Rev. after he had taken leave of them. See note there, and compare Luke 
14:33; 2 Cor. 2:13. 

62. Put his hand to{émiBarev émé) Lit., having laid his hand upon. 

Back (¢is ta érrisa) Lit., to things behind. “The figure is that of a man who, while 
engaged in labor, instead of keeping his eye on the furrow which he is drawing, looks 
behind at some object which attracts his interest. He is only half at work, and half-work 
only will be the result” (Godet). 

Fit ‘€vSerds) Lit., well-placed: adjusted. 


CHAPTER 10. 


1—16. Peculiar to Luke. 

1. Appointed (avédevEev). Used by Luke only. Lit., to lift up and shew, as Acts 1:24: 
“Shew which one thou hast chosen.” Hence to proclaim any one elected to an office. See 
on the kindred noun, shewing, ch. 1:80. 

Other seventy. Wrong; for he had not appointed seventy previously. Rev., rightly, 
seventy others, with reference to the twelve. 

2. The harvest (Jepeepos). From Jépos, summer (compare $épo}44s to become warm). 
Harvest, that which is gathered in summer. Wyc., much ripe corn is, but few workmen. 
Pray. See on Ch. 8:38. 

Send forth (éxBdnn). Lit., drive or thrust forth, implying the urgency of the mission. 
See on Mark 1:12. 

3. I send forth(amroaTéXXo). See on Matt. 10:2. 

4. Purse (Radddvttov). Used by Luke only. For money. 

Scrip <wjpav) For victuals. Rev., wallet. 

Shoes. Not that they were to go unshod, but that they were not to carry a change of 
sandals. See Deut. 29:5; 33:25. 

Salute no man. Oriental salutations are tedious and complicated. The command is suited 
to a rapid and temporary mission. Compare 2 Kings 4:29. “These instructions were also 
intended to reprove another propensity which an Oriental can hardly resist, no matter 
how urgent his business. If he meets an acquaintance, he must stop and make an endless 
number of inquiries, and answer as many. If they come upon men making a bargain, or 
discussing any other matter, they must pause and intrude their own ideas, and enter 
keenly into the business, though it in nowise concerns them; and, more especially, an 
Oriental can never resist the temptation to assist when accounts are being settled or 
money counted out. The clink of coin has a positive fascination to them” (Thomson, 

Land and Book ). 

5. Peace to this house. The usual oriental salutation. See Judg. 19:20. 

6. If a son of peace be there. So Rev. A Hebraism, referring to the character of the head 
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of the house, and the tone of the household. Compare Job 21:9. 

7. The workman is worthy, etc..See on Matt. 10:10. 

11. Dust (koveopriv). From xévisf dust, and Spyupt, to stir up. Strictly, dust that is 
raised by walking. 

Cleaveth. See on Matt. 19:5. Frequent in medical language of the uniting of wounds. 

Wipe off (amouacoope9a)., See on Luke 5:2. Only here in New Testament. 

13. Mighty works. See on Matt. 11:20. 

Sackcloth. (oaKk®).From the Hebrew sak; what is knotted together; net-shaped; coarsely 
woven, It was made of goats’ or camels’ hair (Rev. 6:12), and was a material similar to 
that upon which Paul wrought in tent-making. The same word in Hebrew is used to 
describe a grain-sack, and this coarse material of which is made (Gen. 42:25; Josh. 9:4). 
so the Greek gar. means a park or baggage. The same root, according to some 
etymologists, appears in cay, a drag-net (see Matt. 13:47), and oayos, Latin sagum, a 
coarse, soldier’s cloak. It was employed for the rough garments for mourners (Esth. 4:1; 
1 Kings 21:27), in which latter passage the sackcloth is put next the flesh in token of 
extreme sorrow. Compare 2 Kings 6:30; Job. 16:15. 

Ashes (c7r0d@) As a sign of mourning. Defiling one’s self with dead things, as ashes or 
dirt, as a sign of sorrow, was common among the Orientals and Greeks. Thus Homer 
describes Achilles on hearing of the death of Patroclus: 


“Grasping in both hands 

The ashes of the hearth, he showered them o’er 

His head, and soiled with them his noble face.” 
Iliad, 18:23. 


And Priam, mourning for Hector: 


“In the midst the aged man 
Sat with a cloak wrapped round him, and much dust 
Strewn on his head and neck, which, when he rolled 
Upon the earth, he gathered with his hands.” 

Iliad 24, 162-5. 


See 1 Sam. 4:12; 2 Sam. 1:2; 13:19; Job 2:12; Ezek. 17:30; Rev. 18:19. In Judith 
4:14,15, in the mourning over the ravages of the Assyrians, the priests minister at the altar 
girded with sackcloth, and with ashes on their mitres. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, describing a 
funeral at Thebes, says: “Men, women, and children, with the body exposed above the 
waist, throw dust on their heads, or cover their faces with mud” ( Modern Egypt and 
Thebes ). Stifling with ashes was a Persian mode of punishment. Compare Rev., 2 Macc. 
13:5-7. Herodotus relates that Nitocris, an Egyptian queen, after having drowned the 
murderers of her brother, threw herself into an apartment full of ashes, in order to escape 
the vengeance of their friends. 

14. But (ordjv).. Rev., howbeit. See on Matt. 11:22. 

15. Which art exalted to heaven. For 7, the article, rendered which, the best texts give 
#7), the interrogative particle; and for the participle havir'g been exalted, the future shalt 
be exalted. Render, as Rev., Shalt thou be exalted, etc.? 

Hell. Rev., Hades. See on Matt. 16:18. 

16. Despiseth (aSeret). See on Luke 7:30, and compare Gal. 2:21;3:15. 

17. The seventy.““The fuller development of the new dispensation begins with. the 
mission of the seventy, and not with the mission of the apostles. Its ground-work, from 
Luke’s point of sight, is the symbolic evangelization of every nation upon earth, and not 
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the restoration of the twelve tribes of Israel. According to Jewish tradition, there were 
seventy or seventy-two different nations and tongues in the world. In ch. 10:1, some read 
seventy-two instead of seventy” (Westcott, Int. to the Study of the Gospels ). 

18. I beheld (éSedpouv). The verb denotes calm, intent, continuous contemplation of an 
object which remains before the spectator. So John 1:14, we beheld, implying that Jesus’ 
stay upon earth, though brief, was such that his followers could calmly and leisurely 
contemplate his glory. Compare John 2:23: “they beheld his miracles,” thoughtfully and 
attentively. Here it denotes the rapt contemplation of a vision. The imperfect, was 
beholding, refers either to the time when the seventy were sent forth, or to the time of 
the triumphs which they are here relating. “While you were expelling the subordinates, I 
was beholding the Master fall’ (Godet). Revisers do not seem to have had any settled 
principle in their rendering of this word throughout the New Testament. See my article 
on the Revised New Testament, Presbyterian Review, October, 1881, p. 646 sq. 

Satan A transcription of the Hebrew word, derived from a verb to lie in wait or oppose. 
Hence an adversary. In this sense, of David, 1 Sam. 29:4, and of the angel who met 
Balaam, Num. 22:22. Compare Zech. 3:1,2; Job 1, 2. dudBonros,devil, is the more 
common term in the New Testament. In Rev. 12:9, both terms are applied to him. 

As lightning. Describing vividly a dazzling brilliance suddenly quenched. 

Fall (reedvra. Lit., having fallen. The aorist marks the instantaneous fall, like lightning. 

21. The best texts omit Jesus. 

Rejoiced. See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 

In spirit. The best texts add 7@ dyl. the holy, and render in the Holy Spirit. 

I thank. See on Matt. 11:25. From this point to ver. 25, compare Matt. 11:25-27, and 
13:16,17. 

Prudent. See on Matt. 11:25. 

22. Are delivered (arapedé9n). See on Matt. 11:27. 

25. Lawyer. See on ch. 7:30. 

Tempted. See on temptation, Matt. 6:13. 

To inherit. See on inheritance, 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Eternal (ai@vov). The word wiil be fully discussed in the second volume. 

26. Read. See on ch. 4:16. 

27. Thou shalt love, etc. See on Mark 12:30. Luke adds strength, 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan, 29-37. Peculiar to Luke. 

29. Willing (SéArcov). Rey., desiring. See on Matt. 1:19. I think this is stronger than 
desiring; rather, determined. 

Neighbor (rAnolov): See on Matt. 5:43. 

30. Answering {imoAaBov). Used by Luke only, and in this sense only here. See on ch. 
7:43. It means, strictly, to take up; and hence, of conversation, to take up another’s 
discourse and reply. 

Fell among. See on Jas. 1:2. 

Thieves (Anotais).. See on Matt. 26:55; and Luke 23:39-43. These were not petty 
stealers, but men of violence, as was shown by their treatment of the traveller. The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho passed through a wilderness (Josh. 16:1), which was so 
notorious for robberies and murders that a portion of it was called “the red or bloody 
way,” and was protected by a fort and a Roman garrison. 

Stripped. Not of his clothing only, but of all that he had 

Wounded (adnyas érusévres).. Lit., having laid on blows. Blows or stripes is the usual 
sense -of the word in the New Testament. See ch. 12:48; Acts 16:23. It has the 
metaphorical sense of plagues in Rev. 15:1,6,8, etc. 
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Half dead (jyuwavi tvyxdvovta).. The full force of the expression cannot be rendered 
into English. The word ruyydvovta. throws an element of chance into the case. Lit., 
happening to be half dead; or “leaving him half dead, as it chanced;” his condition being a 
matter of unconcern to these robbers. The word 749av7, half dead, occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. The best texts, however, omit ruyyavovTa. 

31. By chance {xata ovykuplay)\ Only here in New Testament. The word means, 
literally, a coincidence. By coincidence of circumstances. 

There came down. Imperfect, was going down, as Rev. 

Priest. The Talmudists said that there were almost as many priests at Jericho as at 
Jerusalem. 

Passed by on the other side (avruraphrdev). The verb occurs only here and ver. 32. 

32. Came and looked. Rev., saw. Seeming to imply that the Levite went farther than the 
priest in coming near to the wounded man, and, having observed his condition, passed on. 

33. Came where he was. There is a strong contrast with the other cases, and a downright 
heartiness in the words, cat avtov, down to him. The Levite had come xara TOTCOV; 
“down to the place.” ; 

34. Bound up (xaréSnoev). Only here in New Testament. 

Wounds(tpavyara)...Only here in New Testament. 

Pouring in(émvyéwv)- Rather upon (ézé), as Rev. Wine to cleanse, and oil to soothe. See 
Isa. 1:6. 

Oil and wine. Usual remedies for sores, wounds, etc. Hippocrates prescribes for ulcers, 
“Bind with soft wool, and sprinkle with wine and oil.” 

Beast («t7V9S); Perhaps akin to «ria; a possession; since animals anciently consti- 
tuted wealth, so that a piece of property and a beast were synonymous terms. _ 

Inn (ravdoxetov).; Only here in New Testament. From 7rav\ all, and Séyouat, to 
receive: a place of common reception. See on inn, ch. 2:7. Remains of two khans, or inns, 
on the road between Jericho and Jerusalem are mentioned by modern travellers. Porter 
( Handbook of Syria and Palestine }) speaks of one about a mile from Bethany, and 
another farther on, at the most dangerous part of the road, an extensive, ruined 
caravanserai, called Khan el Almah, situated on the top of a bleak ridge. Concerning the 
former, Hepworth Dixon ( Holy Land’) says: “About midway in the descent from 
Bethany to Jericho, in a position commanding a view of the road above and below, ... on 
the very spot where search would be made for them, if no such ruins were suspected of 
existing, stands a pile of stones, archways, lengths of wall, which the wandering Arabs call 
Khan Houdjar, and still make use of as their own resting-place for the night. These ruins 
are those of a noble inn; the lewan, the fountain, and the court, being plainly traceable in 
the ruins.” 

35. Two pence. About thirty-five cents. See on Matt. 20:2. 

I will repay. The J is expressed (éy®), and is emphatic. Trouble him not for the 
reckoning: J will repay. 

36. Was neighbor (mAnolov yeyovévat). More correctly, has become neighbor. Jesus 
throws himself back to the time of the story. So Rev., proved neighbor. “The neighbor 
Jews became strangers. The stranger Samaritan became neighbor to the wounded 
traveller” (Alford). 

37.He that shewed mercy on him. Rather with him (werd). dealt with him as with a 
brother. The lawyer avoids the hated word Samaritan. 

The visit at the house in Bethany, 38-42. Peculiar to Luke. 

38. Received (imedéEarTo).. From Wo, under, and Séxouwat, to receive. Received him 
under her roof. Martha is marked as the head of the household. It was her house. She 
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ae the guest, and was chiefly busy with the preparations for his entertainment (ver. 

39. Sat (wapaxaSécSeuca),Only here in New Testament. Lit., sat beside (mapd). 

40. Was cumbered (aepveorato). Only here in New Testament. The Rev. might better 
have inserted in the text the marginal rendering, was distracted. The verb means, literally, 
to draw from around (7repé). Martha’s attention, instead of centering round Jesus, was 
drawn hither and thither. The reply around, in composition with the verb, is followed 
immediately by another T€P4 “about much serving.” 

Came to him(émieraca). Came up to him, as Rev., suddenly stopping in her hurry. 

Hath left (karédurev). The aorist, as Rev., did leave, indicating that she had been 
assisting before she was drawn off by Jesus’ presence. Some read xarédecTrev,, the 
imperfect, was leaving. 

Help (cuvavtixdBntas) The verb consists of three elements: Aap Bdvo, to take hold; 
cur, together with;‘avtl, reciprocally — doing her part as Martha does hers. It might be 
paraphrased, therefore, take hold and do her part along with me. It occurs only here and 
Rom. 8:26, of the Spirit helping our infirmities, where all the elements of the verb are 
strikingly exemplified. 

41. Thou art anxious: pepiuvas) See on Matt. 6:25. 

Troubled (SopuBdtn). From SopuBos,, tumult. Anxious denotes the inward uneasiness: 
troubled, the outward confusion and bustle. 


CHAPTER 11. 


2—4. Compare Matt. 6:9-13. 

3. Daily bread (tov aprov tov émtovatov). Great differences of opinion existing among 
commentators as to the strict meaning of the word rendered daily. The principal 
explanations are the following: 


1. From ézvevasto come on. Hence, 

a. The coming, or to-morrow’s bread. 

b. Daily: regarding the days in their future succession. 

ce. Continual. 

d. Yet to come, applied to Christ, the Bread of life, who is to come hereafter. 
2. From éi and ojgig. being. Hence, 

a. For our sustenance (physical), and so necessary. 

b. For our essential life (spiritual). 

c. Above all being, hence pre-eminent, excellénit. 

d. Abundant. 


It would be profitless to the English reader to go into the discussion. A scholar is quoted 
as saying that the term is “the rack of theologians and grammarians.” A satisfactory 
discussion must assume the reader’s knowledge of Greek. Those who are interested in the 
question will find it treated by Tholuck ( Sermon on the Mount ), and also very 
exhaustively by Bishop Lightfoot ( On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament’). The 
latter adopts the derivation from émuévat to come on, and concludes by saying, “the 
familiar rendering, daily, which has prevailed uninterruptedly in the Western Church from 
the beginning, is a fairly adequate representation of the original; nor, indeed, does the 
English language furnish any one word which would answer the purpose so well.” The 
rendering in the margin of Rev. is, our bread for the coming day. It is objected to this 
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that it contradicts the Lord’s precept in Matt. 6:34, not to be anxious for the morrow. 
But the word does not necessarily mean the morrow. “If the prayer were said in the 
evening, no doubt it would mean the following day; but supposing it to be used before 
dawn, it would designate the day then breaking” (the coming day). “And further, if the 
command not to be anxious is tantamount to a prohibition against prayer for the object 
about which we are forbidden to be anxious, then not only must we not pray for 
to-morrow’s food, but we must not pray for food at all; since the Lord bids us (Matt. 
6:25) not to be anxious for our life” (Lightfoot, condensed). 

4. Forgive. See on ch. 3:3; Jas. 5:15. 

Sins (dyaptias’, See on Matt. 1:21. Compare debts, Matt. 6:12. 

That is indebted. Matthew’s debts appears here. 

Lead (cicevéyens) Rev. gives “bring us not,” which, besides being a more accurate 
rendering of the word (eis, into, ‘b€p~, to bear or bring), avoids the invidious hint of 
seducing or enticing which attaches to Jead. James tells us that God does not tempt any 
man (1:13); but the circumstances of a man’s life often, indeed always, involve 
possibilities of temptation. A caution is written even over the door of God’s own house 
(Eccl. 5:1). God also sends trials to prove and chasten us; but something may change the 
salutary power of trial into the corrupting power of evil solicitation; and that something 
as James tells us (1:14), is our own evil desire. God tempteth no man; but “every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed.” We pray, therefore, “suffer 
us not to be drawn away by our own lusts: keep us out of the power of our own evil 
hearts. Thou knowest our frame, and rememberest that we are dust. Remember our 
weakness. What thou imposest we would not shun. What thou dost not impose, keep us 
from seeking. Forbid that our evil desire should convert our temptable condition into actual 
temptation. Keep us out of situations in which, so far as we can judge, it would be 
beyond our present strength to keep from sinning.” It is not a coward’s prayer. No man is 
a coward for being afraid of his own heart. It marks the highest quality of courage to 
know what to be afraid of and to fear it. To pray that God will not bring us within the 
possibility of temptation, would be to ignore our manhood, or to pray to be taken out of 
the world. But we may pray, and will surely pray, the more keenly conscious we become 
of the weakness of our nature, that God will not suffer the trials of life to become 
temptations to evil. 

Temptation. See on Matt. 6:13. 

The Parable of the Friend at Midnight, 5-9. Peculiar to Luke. 

5. Set before. See on ch. 9:16. 

7. My children are with me in bed. “A whole family — parents, children, and servants — 
sleep in the same room” (Thomson, Land and Book ). Tynd., my servants are with me 
in the chamber. 

8. Importunity (dvaiSevav). Only here in New Testament. A very striking word to 
describe persistence. Lit., shamelessness. As related to prayer, it is illustrated in the case of 
Abraham’s intercession for Sodom (Gen. 18:23-33); and of the Syro-Phoenician woman 
(Matt. 15:22-28). 

9. Ask(airetre). The word for the asking of an inferior (Acts 12:20; 3:2); and hence of 
man from God (Matt. 7:7; Jas. 1:5). Christ never uses the word of his own asking from 
the Father, but always ¢pwr®, as asking on equal terms. Martha shows her low 
conception of his person when she uses the term of his asking God (John 11:22)! 

Ask, seek, knock. “The three repetitions of the command are more than mere 
repetitions; since to seek is more than to ask, and to knock than to seek” (Trench, 

Parables ’). 
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11. Of any of you (riva). The A.V. renders as though the pronoun were indefinite; but 
it is interrogative and commences the sentence. Rev., therefore, rightly, of which of you 
that is a father, etc. 

13. Being(vmdpyovtes).See on Jas. 2:15. 

Heavenly Father. Lit., the Father, he who is from Heaven, 

14,15 ,17-23. Compare Matt. 12:22-37. 

14. Dumb («wdov). See on Matt. 9:32. 

15. Beelzebub. See on Matt. 10:25. 

16. Tempting. See on temptation, Matt. 6:13. 

Sign. See on Matt. 11:20. 

17. Thoughts (Svavonpara); Only here in New Testament. Primarily with a sense of 
intent, purpose. 

A house divided against itself falleth(otkos émt otxov .mémrev).. Some make this an 
enlargement on the previous sentence — a more detailed description of the general is 
brought to desolation, and render house falleth upon house. So Reyv., margin. It might be 
taken metaphorically: the divided kingdom is brought to desolation, and its families and 
households in their party strifes are brought to ruin. Wyc., and an house shall fall on an 
house. Tynd., one house shall fall upon another. 

18. Satan. See on ch. 10:18. 

Be divided. See on Matt. 12:26. 

20. Is come upon you. See on Matt. 12:28. 

21.A strong man’(§ ioxvpéos). It has the article: the strong man. So Rev. See on Matt, 
12°29. 

Armed :(xaSomucpévos) Fully armed: down (xatd) from head to heel. 

His palace (éavtob airy). Lit., his own. ?’AvdAN is strictly the open court in front of a 
house: later, the court round which the house is built, and so applied to the house 
generally, as our door or roof. Rev., court; for there, in the open space, commanding the 
doors, he would mount guard. 

22. A stronger. Also with the article: the stronger. 

All his armor (rhv tavordiav). Wrong; for the armor is regarded as a whole — the 
panoply — which is a transcript of this word. Rightly, Rev., his whole armor. Tynd., his 
harness, 

Spoils(ta oxida), See on Mark 5:35. Compare on goods, Matt. 12:29. 

24. Dry places (avi8pav Torrev).. Rev., more literally, waterless. The haunts of evil 
spirits (Isa. 13:21 ,22; 34:14). By satyrs in these two passages are meant goblins shaped 
like goats, which were sacrificed to by some of the Israelites (Lev. 17:7; 2 Chron. 11:15); 
a remnant of the Egyptian worship of Mendes or Pan, who, under the figure of a goat, 
was worshipped by the Egyptians as the fertilizing principle in nature. In Isa. 34:14, it is 
said “the screech-owl shail rest there.” This is rendered in margin of A.V. and in the Rev., 
Old Testament, the night-monster (Hebrew, Lilith); and by Cheyne (Isaiah) night-fairy. 
The reference is to a popular superstition that Lilith, Adam’s first wife, forsook him and 
became a demon which murdered young children and haunted desert places, 

Rest. See on Matt. 11:28. 

26. Taketh to him (waparapBadver)See on Matt. 4:5. 

Seven. Emphatic: “taketh spirits, seven of them.” 

More wicked. See on ch. 3:19; Mark 7:21. 

Dwell (karouxe?). Settle down (kata) to make their dwelling (otxos) . there. 

27. Blessed, etc. “She speaks well, but womanly” (Bengel). 

29-36. Compare Matt. 12:38-45. 
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29. Were gathered thick togetherdéraSpoutopévev) The present participle; and therefore, 
as Rev., were gathering together unto him, or upon him (éml). Only here in New 
Testament. 

Evil. See on adulterous. Matt. 12:39. 

30. A sign to the Ninevites. Compare Matt. 12:40. 

31. Shall rise up (€yepSjoeras),From the dead. 

A greater (aXelov). Lit., something more. See on Matt. 12:6. Wyc., here is more than 
Solomon. 

32. Shall rise up (avaetncovtat). This verb is also used of rising from the dead, and that 
is implied here; but the meaning is, shall appear as witness. Hence Rev., stand up. See on 
Matt. 12:41. 

Preaching (*"pVYP#) The proclamation. See on 2 Pet. 2:5. 

33. Candle. Properly, lamp. 

Secret place (xpymrnv). Rather, a cellar or crypt, which latter is the Greek word 
transcribed. 

The bushel. See on Matt. 5:15. 

Candlestick. Properly stand. See on Matt. 5:15. 

Which enter in (etomropevopevor). Better with the continuous force of the present 
participle, are entering in from time to time. 

Light ($€yyos). The word occurs in only two other places: Matt. 24:29; Mark 13:24, on 
which see notes. 

34. Single — full of light. See on Matt. 6:22. 

35. The light that is in thee. Lit., the light, that, namely, which is in thee; thus 
emphasizing the inward light. See on Matt. 6:23. 

36. The bright shining of a candle (6 AvyVOS TH doTpam). More correctly, as Rev., the 
lamp with its bright shining. "Aotpamn means lightning: see ch. 10:18; and that is the 
usual meaning in classical Greek, though it occurs, rarely, of the light of a lamp. It is used 
here to emphasize the idea of moral illumination. 

37. Besought (€pwr).Too strong. Better, as Rev., asketh. The present tense. 

Dine (dpter%on). See on dinner, Matt. 22:4. The morning meal, immediately after the 
return from morning prayers in the synagogue. 

38. Washed (€Bamria $n), See on Mark 7:4. 

39. Platter (wivaxos). The word rendered charger in Matt. 14:8, on which see note. 
Compare, also, ‘srapoyris platter, Matt. 23:25. 

41. Such things as ye have {ra €vovta). Only here in New Testament. Commentators 
differ as to the meaning, but generally reject that of the A.V. Rev., those things which are 
within. The meaning is, give alms of the contents of the cups and platters. Jesus is 
insisting upon inward righteousness as against pharisaic externalism, and says: “Your 
virtue consists in washing the outside, and making a respectable appearance. Cultivate 
rather the loving, brotherly spirit of inward righteousness, which will prompt you to give 
of the food which the vessels contain (that which is within) to your suffering brother.” 
“Do you think it is enough to wash your hands before eating? There is a surer means. Let 
some poor man partake of your meats and wines” (Godet). So Bengel, Meyer, Alford. 

Compare Matt. 9:13; Hos. 6:6. Wyc., That thing that is over (i.e., remaining in the dishes) 
give ye alms.” 

42. Ye tithe (amodexarovte). Tithe is tenth. See on Matt. 23:23. 

Rue(a7yavov). Probably from arryyvupt, to make fast; because of its thick, fleshy leaves. 
Matthew has anise. See on 23:23. 

Herb (Méyavov). See on Mark 4:32. Wyc., has wort, originally the general term for a 
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plant. Hence colewort, liverwort, and similar words. Compare the German wurz, root or 
herb. 

43. Pharisees (rois Baproatois)-1 uke’s form of expression differs from that of Matthew, 
who says,“ve Pharisees;”’ while Luke has “woe unto you, the Pharisees,” marking them 
by the article as a well-known religious body. 

44. Tombs which appear not (7d pyneia rd ana). Lit., the tombs, the unseen ones. 
The word ad1)A0s, unapparent, occurs only here and 1 Cor. 14:8, of the trumpet giving 
an uncertain sound. 

That walk over (mepimaropyres).The participle, and without the article; and therefore 
better, as they walk; walk about (7rep’) on their daily business. In Matthew the 
sepulchres are whitened, that men may see them and avoid ceremonial defilement. Here 
they are not seen, and men walking on them are unconsciously defiled. See on Matt. 
Ue 

45. Reproachest (UPpifers), The lawyer converts Jesus’ reproach (see Mark 16:14, 
upbraided) into an insult; the word meaning to outrage or affront. 

Us also(kat pas). Or perhaps better, even us, the learned. 

46. Also (xai).\ Emphatic. “Even or also unto you lawyers, woe.” Note the article as in 
the address to the Pharisees (ver. 43); You, the lawyers. 

Ye lade. Compare heavy Iden, Matt. 11:28. 

Grievous to be borne\(SvaBderaxra). Only here and Matt. 23:4. 

Touch (mpoorpavere). Only here in New Testament. A technical term in medicine for 
feeling gently a sore part of the body, or the pulse. Matt. 23:4, has kwijoat, move. 

47. Ye build. Or are building, carrying on the work now. See on Matt. 23229) 

Tombs of the prophets. See on Matt. 23:29. 

48. Ye bear witness that ye allow (wdprupés éote Kat wuvevooxeire). Rev., more 
correctly, ye are witnesses and consent. Yhe compound verb means “give your full 
approval” Ye think (Soxetre,) favorably (ed) along with them (ctv) 

51. The altar and the temple. -Oixov, temple, lit., house, is equivalent to vaod, 
sanctuary (Rev.), in Matt. 23:35. The altar is the altar of burnt-offering. See on Matt. 4:5; 
and compare 2 Chron. 24:18-21. ie 

53. To urge him vehemently “Sewas évéyeuy~ See on Mark 6:19, 

Provoke to speak amooroparitew) Only here in New Testament. From &7r6. from, and 
g70ua, the mouth. Originally to dictate to a pupil what he is to learn by heart. Thus 
Plato: “When the grammar-master dictated (arroctoparifor)to you” ( Euthydemus, 
276). Hence to catechize, with the idea of putting words into Christ’s mouth, and making 
him say what they wanted him to say. 

54. Lying in wait — to catch (éveSpevovtes—SInpedoas). Metaphors from hunting. 


CHAPTER 12. 


1.An innumerable multitude (tév pupuddav tod dydov). The wordpuplas strictly 
means a number of ten thousand. \t is our word myriad. Hence, generally, of any 
countless number. 

First of all. Many connect this with what follows: “first of all beware,” etc. 

Leaven. See on Matthew 13:33. 

Which (Hts): Classifying the leaven: which belongs to the category of hypocrisy. 

Hypocrisy. See on hypocrites, Matt. 23:13. 

2. Covered UP. (auyKexaduppevor) Only here in New Testament: implying close conceal- 
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ment. 

3. Closets (rapetots) The word Has the same root as Té4¥®. to cut or divide, and means 
an apartment where supplies are divided and apporiioned: a treasury, magazine, and 
therefore a secret and well-guarded place. There the steward (raplas), the distributor, has 
his seat. 

Housetops. See On Matt. 24:17. 

4.Unto you, my friends (ipiv tots Piro pov). See on Pharisees and lawyers, ch. 
11:43,46. Not an address, ‘‘O my friend,” but, “unto you. the friends of me.” 

‘Be not afraid (un po8nHjTe azo). Lit., “fear not from;”’i.e., from the hands of. 

5. I will forewarn (iTrodeEw). Rev., warn. See on warned, ch. 3:7. 

Hell. See on Matt. 5:22. 

6. Sparrows. See on Matt. 10:29 

Fail. See on Matt. 10:29. 

7. Confess me. Lit., “confess in me.” See on Matt. 10:32. 

10. A word (Asyor), Distinguished from blaspheme, which follows. A word against the 
poor and humble Son of Man might, as Godet observes, have proceeded from a sincerely 
pious Jew, under the influence of his early education, which taught him to regard Jesus as 
an enthusiast or even as an impostor. The sin of the Jews was in rejecting and resisting the 
power of the Spirit of Pentecost. Pardon was offered them there for the sin of crucifying 
the Lord (see Acts 2:38-40, and compare Acts 3:17-19). 

11.Answer (atronoyyjonade) _ See on 1 Pet. 3:15. 

14. Made (xaréornoev). Appointed or constituted. 


15. Beware of (buAdooeaIe ard). Lit., guard yourselves from, 

17. Bestow \F vva£o) it., gather together. 

18. Fruits (yevjpara). Some texts, however, read roy otrov, my corn. So Rev. 

19. Soul(uxX7) See on Mark 12:30. 

Take thine ease. See on Matt. 11:28. 

20. Fool (a¢por. Senseless. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Socrates, addressing 
Aristodemus, says, “Which do you take to be the more worthy of admiration, those who 
make images without sense(appovd) or motion, or those who make intelligent and active 
creations?” (1, 4, 4). Sometimes, also, in the sense of crazed, frantic, but never in New 
Testament. 

Is required \4tmautovow), Lit., they require; i.e., the messengers of God. The indefinite 
ness is impressive. 

Whose shall those things be which thou hast provided? The Greek order puts that first 
which was uppermost in the rich man’s thought — his accumulations: “and the things 
which thou hast provided (Rev., prepared), whose shall they be?” God does not say, “‘the 
things which thou hast or possessest.” The whole question of the tenure of his property is 
opened for the rich man. He had said my fruits and my goods. Now his proprietorship is 
ignored. They are not his. Whose shall they be? He is to be dispossessed at once. Plato 
relates how Pluto complained to Zeus that the souls of the dead found their way to the 
wrong places, because the judged have their clothes on, and evil souls are clothed in fair 
bodies, so that the judges, who also have their clothes on and their souls veiled by their 
mortal part, are deceived. Zeus replies: “In the first place, I will deprive men of the 
foreknowledge of death which they now have. In the second place, they shall be entirely 
stripped before they are judged, for they shall be judged when they are dead; and the 
judge, too, shall be naked; that is to say, dead. He, with his naked soul, shall pierce into 
the other naked soul, and they shall die suddenly and be deprived of all their kindred, and 
leave their brave attire strewn upon the earth” ( Gorgias, 523). 
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22. Take no thought. See on Matt. 6:25. 

24. Consider. See on Matt. 7:3. 

Storehouse (Trapetov), See on ver. 3. 

25. Stature ‘jAuxiav). The original meaning of the word is time of life, age. So, 
commonly, in classical Greek. See, also, John 9:21,23; Heb. 11:11. The other meaning, 
stature, also occurs. Herodotus speaks of one who was of the same height(jAccujy; with 
another (3:16). But both the usage and the connection are in favor of the meaning age. A 
measure of time is sometimes represented by a measure of length, as in Ps. 39:5; but, 
most of all, the addition of a cubit (a foot and a half) to one’s stature would not be a 
small one, as the text implies (that which is least), but a very large one. Moreover, Christ 
is speaking of food and clothing, the object of which is to foster and prolong life. Rev., 
age, in margin. 

27. How they grow. Some texts omit they grow, and read how they toil not, etc. 

Toil — spin (xomvdé—v7}Sev). Some read, instead of toil iat vee, weave. 

28. Which is to-day in the field. Construe in the field with the grass; and render is 
absolutely: exists, lives. So Rev., the grass in the field which to-day is. 

Oven («riBavov). Strictly, a covered earthen vessel, wider at bottom than at top, in 
which bread was baked by putting hot embers round it. The regular oven or furnace is 
imvos. Herodotus, speaking of the papyrus-plant (byblus), the lower portion of which is 
used for food says, “Such as wish to enjoy the byblus in full perfection, bake it first in a 
closed vessel (év KAu8dvw), heated to a glow” (2, 92). 

And seek not what ye, etc. Ye is emphatic: “and ye, seek not what,” etc. 

29. Be ye of doubtful mind (uerewplSeo$e), Only here in New Testament. The verb 
primarily means to raise to a height; buoy up, as with false hopes; and so to unsettle, or 
excite, or keep in fluctuation. Thus Thucydides says of the war between Athens and 
Sparta: “All Hellas was excited (ueréwpos) by the coming conflict between the two 
chief cities’ (2, 8). 

33. Bags (Baddavtia). From’ Bade, to throw. something into which money and other 
things are cast. Rev., purses. See on ch. 10:4. Wyc. satchels, 

Moth. Compare Jas. 5:2. 

36. Shall return (avarvon). The verb means, originally, to unloose: so of vessels, to 
unloose their moorings and go to sea. Of departing generally. This is its sense in the only 
other passage where it occurs, Philip. 1:23, “having a desire to depart, or break up; the 
metaphor being drawn from breaking up an encampment.” Compare departure 

(avanvcews), 2 Tim. 4:6. The rendering return is a kind of inference from this: when he 
shall Jeave the wedding and return. 

Wedding (Trav yduwv).. Properly, the marriage-feast. See on Matt. 22:2. 

37. Watching. See on Mark 13:35. 

Gird himself. As a servant girding up his loose garments to wait on the table. 

Serve. See on minister, Matt. 20:26. 

38. Second watch. See on Mark 13:35. 

39. What hour (ota dpg) See on Matt. 24:42. 

Would come. Lit., cometh. See on Matt. 24:43. 

Broken through. See on Matt. 6:19. 

42. That faithful and wise steward. Lit., that faithful steward, the wise man. 

Household (S¢parreias) From its original meaning of waiting on, attendance (Luke 
9:11), it comes to mean fhe retinue of attendants; the body of household servants. 

Portion of meat (attopérptov). Lit., measure of food. 

In due season. At the appointed time for distributing rations. See on Matt. 24:45. 
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45. Delayeth. The emphatic wotd, since the thought of the lord’s delay and of the 
postponement of the reckoning is uppermost in the servant’s thought. 

46. Unbelievers .(gmiatwv). Much better as Rev., the unfaithful; for it is of fidelity, 
not of faith, that Christ is speaking. Wyc., unfaithful men. 

48. Stripes. See on ch. 10:30. 

Commit. See on set before, ch. 9:16. 

49. Fire. A spiritual impulse which shall result in the divisions described in the following 
verses. 

50. Am I straitened. See on ch. 4:38, and compare 2 Cor. 5:14; Philip. 1:23. Wyc., 
constrained. 

53. The father shall be divided, etc. But the verb is in the plural. Rightly, as Rev., “They 
shall be divided, the father against the son,” etc. 

Daughter-in-law. See on Matt. 10:35. 

54. A cloud. With the definite article, the cloud, which you so often see. 

There cometh a shower. Or, a shower is coming. See on Jas. 5:7. 

It is (YeTar) Better, as Rev., it cometh to pass. 

55. Heat (nave) See on Jas. 1:10; Matt. 20:12. 

Discern (Soxipafew) See on trial and tried, 1 Pet. 1:7. It means here test or prove. You 
can test and prove the weather by your signs; but you cannot apply the proof which lies 
in the signs of the times. Rev., interpret, gives the idea. Wyc., prove. 

57. Of yourselves. In the exercise of your ordinary habits of observation which you 
apply to the heavens. 

58. When thou goest {as yap imdyets). The A.V. does not translate yap, for. Rev., 
correctly, for as thou art going. Their own judgment should show them the necessity of 
repentance toward God; and this duty is urged under the figure of a debtor who meets his 
creditor in the way, and whose best policy it is to make terms on the spot. 

As thou art in the way. Emphatic, standing first in the Greek order: “On the way give 
diligence” 

Hale (xatacvpn).. Drag. Compare haul, Only here in New Testament. 

Officer \mpdxropt). From .tpdéoow to effect or accomplish; to bring things to an 
issue, and hence to exact. The name praktor was given at Athens to an officer charged 
with the collection of taxes; hence an exactor, as Rev., in margin. Only here in New 
Testament 

Mite (MetT0v). See on Mark 12:42. 


CHAPTER 13. 


4, Sinners (6petA€TaX). Lit., debtors. Possibly with reference to the figure at the close of 
the last chapter. Compare Matt. 5:25; 6:12; 18:24; Luke 11:4. 

7. These three years I come. The best texts insert ad’ ov, from which or since. “It is 
three years from the time at which I came.” 

Cut it down (€xxoyov), Rather, “cut it out” (€«). from among the other trees and the 
vines. 

Why cumbereth it. The A.V. omits the very important «ai. also (Rev.), which, as Trench 
observes, is the key-word of the sentence. Besides being barren in itself, it also injures the 
soil. “Not only is it unfruitful, but it draws away the juices which the vines would extract 
from the earth, intercepts the sun, and occupies room” (Bengel). The verb cumbereth 
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(xar-apyet) means to make of no effect. So Rom. 3:3,31; Gal. 3:17. Cumbereth 
expresses the meaning in a very general and comprehensive way. The specific elements 
included in it are expressed by Bengel above. De Wette, makes the land unfruitful. See on 
barren and unfruitful, 2 Pet. 1:8. ; 

9. And if it bear fruit, well; and if not, then after that. Join after that with bear fruit. “If 
it bear fruit for the future (els Td wéAXor, Rev., thenceforth), well; but if not, thou 
shalt cut it down.” Trench (Parables ) cites an Arabian writer’s receipt for curing a 
palm-tree of barrenness. “Thou must take a hatchet, and go to the tree with a friend, unto 
whom thou sayest, ‘I will cut down this tree, for it is unfruitful.’ He answers, ‘Do not so, 
this year it will certainly bear fruit.’ But the other says, ‘It must needs be — it must be 
hewn down; and gives the stem of the tree three blows with the back of the hatchet. But 
the other restrains him, crying ‘Nay, do it not, thou wilt certainly have fruit from it this 
year, only have patience with it, and be not overhasty in cutting it down; if it still refuses 
to bear fruit, then cut it down.’ Then will the tree that year be certainly fruitful and bear 
abundantly.” Trench adds that this story appears to be widely spread in the East. 

Thou shalt cut it down. The vine-dresser does not say, ‘J will cut,” but refers that to the 
master. 

11. Spirit of infirmity. A spirit which caused infirmity. An evil demon, see ver. 16, 
though it is not certain that it was a case of possession. The details of the disease, and the 
noting of the time of its continuance, are characteristic of a physician’s narrative. 

Bowed together (svyxvmrovea). Only here in New Testament. 

Lift herself up (avaxtryat). Only here in New Testament, unless John 8:7-10 be 
accepted as genuine. Used by Galen of strengthening the vertebrae of the spine. 

12. Thou art loosed (amrod€dvoat)The only passage in the New Testament where the 
word is used of disease. Medical writers use it of releasing from disease, relaxing tendons, 
and taking off bandages. 

13. She was made straight (avopI@3n). The verb occurs, Acts 15:16, of setting up the 
tabernacle of David, and Heb. 12:12, of lifting up the hands which hang down. 

15. Loose (Aver). Compare thou art loosed, ver. 12. 

Stall. See on ch. 2:7. 

16. Satan. “True to its principle of contrast, this book gives Satan a prominent position” 
(Abbot). See ch. 4:13; 10:18; 22:3,31. See Introduction. 

17. Were ashamed. Rev., more correctly, were put to shame. 

Glorious things. See on Matt. 11:10. 

Were done (ywopévois). Lit., are being done, denoting their being then in progress. 

19. His garden. Properly, as Rev., his own (avtod), where he could personally observe 
and tend it. ‘i 

Great tree. The best texts omit great. 

Birds. See on ch. 9:58. 

Branches («rdbous). See on Mark 11:8. 

21. Leaven. See on Matt. 12:33. 

24. Strive. Used only by Luke and Paul, except John 18:36. Originally to contend for a 
prize in the public games; and thus conveying a sense of struggle. The kindred noun 

dyovia, agony, is used of Christ’s struggle in Gethsemane (ch. 22:44). Compare 1 Tim. 
6:12; 2 Tim. 4:7. 

Strait gate (orevis Svpas)..  Rev., narrow door. See on Matt. 7:13. The door ofa 
house, and not a gate, is meant (ver. 25). In Matt. 7:13, ‘where the image is of a gate 
opening into a way, TYAN) gate, is used. 

25. When once (a¢' ob), Lit., from the time that. Compare ver. 7. Some editors connect 
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this with the previous sentence: “Shall not be able when once,” etc. 

Whence (7oSev). Of what family. Ye do not belong to my household. See John 7:27: 
“We know whence he (Jesus) is;” i.e., we know his birthplace and family. 

26.In thy presence (évémvov cov). Not as beloved and familiar guests. Compare with 

you (ue¥ tuorv), Matt. 26:29. 

27.I know not whence “The sentence is fixed, but it is repeated with emphasis” 
(Benge). 

Shall sit down(avaxMIjoovrat) Sit down at table. Jesus cast his thought into a familiar 
Jewish image. According to the Jewish idea, one of the main elements of the happiness of 
the Messianic kingdom was the privilege of participating in splendid festive entertain- 
ments along with the patriarchs of the nation. With this accords ver. 30, in allusion to 
places at the banquet. Compare ch. 14:7-9; Matt. 23:6. 

31. Day. The best texts read hour. 

Will kill (3€X«0 dtrowreivat).As in so many cases the A.V. renders.as the future of the verb: 
to kill; whereas there are two distinct verbs; to will or determine, and to kill. The meaning 
is, Herod willeth or is determined to kill thee. Rev., would fain, seems rather feeble. 

32. That fox. Herod. Describing his cunning and cowardice. 

Cures (idcets).. Used by Luke only. 

I shall be perfected (tedetod.at). The present tense: “the present of the certain future” 
(Meyer). The meaning is, J come to an end: I have done. Expositors differ greatly. Some 
interpret, “T end my career of healing,” etc.; others, my life. 

33. It cannot be (ovK evdéxeTat). The verb means to accept or admit;so that the sense 
is, “it is not admissible that.” The expression is ironical and hyperbolical, with reference 
to Jerusalem as having a monopoly of such martyrdoms. “It would be contrary to use and 
wont, and, in a manner, to theocratic decorum, if such a prophet as I should perish 
elsewhere than in Jerusalem” (Godet). 

34. Would I have gathered (n3éAnoa émuouvda£as) Lit., “T desired to gather.” See on will 
kill, ver. 31. ; 

Hen. See on Matt. 23:37, 


CHAPTER 14. 


1. Watched (jeav mapar Npovpevor). The participle and finite verb, were engaged in 
watching. Closely (7apd). See on Mark 3:2. 

2. Which had the dropsy(b8pw7txos).Lit., a dropsical man. The usual way of marking a 
dropsical patient in medical language. 

4. Took. Took hold of him. Luke 20:20; 1 Tim. 6:12. 

5. Pit(ppéap). The primary meaning is a well, as distinguished from a fountain, 

Pull out. More correctly up (ava). 

7. They chose. Imperfect: were choosing. Something going on before his eyes. 

The chief seats. Or couches. The Greek writers refer to the absurd contentions which 
sometimes arose for the chief seats at table. Theophrastus designates one who thrusts 
himself into the place next the host as peKpopiAoTLWLos, one who seeks petty distinctions, 

8. Wedding. More properly, marriage-feast. 

9. Begin. Emphasizing the shame of the reluctant movement toward the lower place. 

The lowest. Since the other, intervening places are all assigned. 

10. Sit down (avazrece)., Lit., lay yourself back. 

11. Humbled. See on lowly, Matt. 7:29, 
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12. Dinner — supper. See on Matt. 22:4. Supper (Setrvov) is the principal meal at 
evening, and corresponding to the modern late dinner. 

Call not thy friends, etc. A striking parallel occurs in Plato’s Phaedrus, 233. “And, in 
general, when you make a feast, invite not your friend, but the beggar and the empty 
soul, for they will love you, and attend you, and come about your doors, and will be the 
best pleased, and the most grateful, and will invoke blessings on your head.” 

13. Feast (80xHv)- Or reception. Used by Luke only. See on ch. 5:29. 

15. Blessed. See on Matt. 5:3. 

16. Made‘ érotet). Imperfect, was making. His preparations were in progress. A definite 
act among these preparations is described by the aorist, he bade (éxadecev), the technical 
word for inviting to a festival. See Matt. 22:3; John 2:2. 

Sent his servant. “If a sheikh, bey, or emeer invites, he always sends a servant to call you 
at the proper time. This servant often repeats the very formula mentioned in Luke 14:17: 
Come, for the supper is ready. The fact that this custom is confined to the wealthy and to 
the nobility is in strict agreement with the parable, where the man who made the supper 
is supposed to be of this class. It is true now, as then, that to refuse is a high insult to the 
maker of the feast (Thomson, Land and Book ). Palgrave mentions a similar formula of 
invitation among the Bedouins of Arabia. “The chief, or some unbreeched youngster of 
his family, comes up to us with the customary tefaddaloo, or do us the favor” (Central 
and Eastern Arabia ). 

18. Make excuse (mapavteioSat).. Also rendered in New Testament refuse, Heb. 
12:19,25, where both meanings occur. See also 2 Tim, 2:23, Rev. Our phrase, beg off, 
expresses the idea here. 

I must needs (éyw dvaryxnv). Lit., I have necessity: a strong expression. 

Go (€£eA9eiv): Go out (€£) from the city. 

20.1 cannot. A newly married man had special indulgence allowed him. See Deut. 24:5. 
Herodotus relates how Croesus refused for his son an invitation to a hunt on this ground. 
“But Croesus answered, ‘Say no more of my son going with you; that may not be in 
anywise. He is but just joined in wedlock, and is busy enough with that’ ” (1, 36). The 
man who had the most plausible excuse returned the surliest and most peremptory 
answer. Compare 1 Cor. 7:33. 

21. Streets (wXarelas).. — lanes (p¥}Has). The former word from wAa7vs; broad; the 
broad streets contrasted with the narrow Janes. Wyc., great streets and small streets. 

22. As thou hast commanded. Following the reading -@s, as. The best texts substitute 6, 
what. Render as Rev., “What thou didst command is done.” 

23. Hedges (ppayyovs) See on Matt. 21:33. It may mean either a hedge, or a place 
enclosed with a hedge. Here the hedges beside which vagrants rest. 

Compel. Compare constrained, Matt. 14:22; Acts 26:11; Gal. 6:12. Not to use force, 
but to constrain them against the reluctance which such poor creatures would feel at 
accepting the invitation of a great lord. 

May be filled (yeuta.97) A very strong word; properly of loading a ship. “Nature and 
grace alike abhor a vacuum” (Bengel). 

27. His cross. More correctly, his own. An important charge. All must bear the cross, but 
not all the same cross; each one his own. 

28.A tower. The subject of the parable is the life of Christian discipleship, which is 
figured by a tower, a lofty structure, as something distinguished from the world and 
attracting attention. 

Counteth (xpnpiter). Only here and Rev. 13:18. From apipos, a pebble (see Rev. 
2:17). used as a counter. Thus Herodotus says that the Egyptians, when they calculate (Aoryt- 
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Sovrat yous, reckon with pebbles), move their hand from right to left (2, 36). So 
Aristophanes, “Reckon roughly, net with pebbles (Yous), but on the hand” (“Wasps,” 
656). Similarly calculate, from Latin calculus, a pebble. Used also of voting. Thus 
Herodotus’ “The Greeks met at the altar of Neptune, and took the ballots (ras novus) 
wherewith they were to give their votes.” Plato: “And you, would you vote (av wW;hpov 
Seto,. cast your pebble) with me or against me?” ( Protagoras, 330). See Acts 26:10. 

Cost (rhv Sarravnv). Allied to Sdmrrw, to devour. Hence expense, as something which 
eats up resources. 

Sufficient (els atrapticusr).. Lit., unto completion. The kindred verb 47aptiSw, not 
used in New Testament, means to make even or square, and hence to complete. 

29. To finish (€xTed€écat). Lit., “to finish out” (ek). 

Behold (Sewpodvtes). Attentively watching the progress of the building. See on ch. 
10:18. 

Begin to mock. As his resources come to an end. 

30. This man (05705 6 dvSpwrros). With sarcastic emphasis. 

Was not able (ovx ioxvoev). From toXUS, strength. See on power, 2 Pet. 2:11. To be 
strong in body or in resources, and so to be worth, as Lat., valere. ‘This man was not 
worth enough, or was not good for the completion.” In this latter sense, Matt. 5:13, 
“good for nothing.” pin e 

31.To make war against another king (€rép~ Bac tet cupParely eis odeuor) 
Lit., to come together with another king for war. So Rev., to encounter another king in 
war. 


“Out he flashed, 

And into such a song, such fire for fame, 

Such trumpet-blowings in it, coming down 

To such a stern and iron-clashing close, 

That when he stopped we longed to hurl together.” 
Tennyson, Idyls of the King. 


With ten thousand (év Séxa yiddow).Lit., in ten thousands: i.e., i the midst of; 
surrounded by. Compare Jude 14. 

32. Asketh (€pwrd) On a footing of equality: king treating with king. See on ch. 11:9. 

Conditions of peace(ra mpos eonvnv). Lit., things looking toward peace: preliminaries. 
Compare Rom. 14:19, things which make for peace,ta THs €tpyvns, the things of peace). 

33. Forsaketh{amoracaerat) . Bids good-by to. Rev., renounceth. See on ch. 9:61. “In 
that forsaketh lies the key to the whole passage” (Trench). Christian discipleship is 
founded in self-renunciation. 

34. Have lost its savor. See on Matt. 5:34. 

Shall it be seasoned. See on Mark 9:50. 


p CHAPTER 15. 


4. In the wilderness. Not a desert place, but uncultivated plains; pasturage. Note that the 
sheep are being pastured in the wilderness. A traveller, cited anonymously by Trench 
says: “There are, indeed, some accursed patches, where scores of miles lie before you like 
a tawny Atlantic, one yellow wave rising before another. But far from infrequently there 
are regions of wild fertility where the earth shoots forth a jungle of aromatic shrubs” 
(‘Parables’). 
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§. When he hath found it. Matthew, If so be that he find it. 

On his shoulders. Lit., is own shoulders. “He might have employed a servant’s aid, but 
love and joy make the labor sweet to himself” (Bengel). The “Good Shepherd” is a favorite 
subject in early Christian art. “We cannot go through any part of the catacombs, 
or turn over the pages of any collection of ancient Christian monuments, without coming 
across it again and again. We know from Tertullian that it was often designed upon 
chalices. We find it ourselves painted in fresco upon the roofs and walls of the sepulchral 
chambers; rudely scrathced upon gravestones, or more carefully sculptured on sarco- 
phagi; traced in gold upon glass, moulded on lamps, engraved on rings; and, in a word, 
represented on every species of Christian monument that has come down to us... . It was 
selected because it expressed the whole sum and substance of the Christian 
dispensation..... He is sometimes represented alone with his flock; at other times 
accompanied by his apostles, each attended by one or more sheep. Sometimes he stands 
amidst many sheep; sometimes he caresses one only; but most commonly — so commonly 
as almost to form a rule to which other scenes might be considered the exceptions — he 
bears a lost sheep, or even a goat, upon his shoulders” (Northcote and Brownlow, Roma 
Sotteranea ). A beautiful specimen is found in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia, at 
Ravenna, erected about 450 A.D. It is a mosaic in green and gold. The figure is a beautiful 
one, youthful in face and form, as is usual in the early mosaics, and surrounded by his 
sheep. Facing this appears, over the altar, the form of Christ seated beside a kind of 
furnace, on the other side of which stands a little open bookcase. He is engaged in casting 
heretical books into the fire. Are they, indeed, the same — the Shepherd Christ of the 
Gospels, and the polemic Christ of the ecclesiastics? 

6. With me. “Not with the sheep. Our life is his joy” (Gregory, cited by Trench). 

7. Repenteth. See on Matt. 3:2. 

8—32. The Parables of the Lost Coin and of the Prodigal Son. Peculiar to Luke. 

8. Pieces of silver (Spaxuas). Used by Luke only. A coin worth about eighteen cents, 
commonly with the image of an owl, a tortoise, or a head of Pallas. As a weight, 65.5 
grains. A common weight in dispensing medicines and writing prescriptions. Wyc., 
transcribing the Greek word, dragmes. Tynd., grotes. 

9. Her friends. Female friends, for the noun is used in the feminine form. 

I lost. Through her own carelessness. Of the sheep, Jesus says “was lost.” “A sheep 
strays of itself, but a piece of money could only be lost by a certain negligence on the 
part of such as should have kept it” (Trench). In the one case, the attention is fastened on 
the condition of the thing lost; in the other, upon the sorrow of the one who has lost. 

12. The portion. According to the Jewish law of inheritance, if there were but two sons, 
the elder would receive two portions, the younger the third of all movable property. A 
man might, during his lifetime, dispose of all his property by gift as he chose. If the share 
of younger children was to be diminished by gift or taken away, the disposition must be 
made by a person presumably near death. No one in good health could diminish, except 
by gift, the legal portion of a younger son. The younger son thus was entitled by law to 
his share, though he had no right to claim it during his father’s lifetime. The request must 
be regarded as asking a favor (Edersheim). 

Unto them. Even to the elder, who did not ask it. 

13. All. Everything was taken out of the father’s hands. 

Took his journey (amednunoev).. Answering to our phrase went abroad. 

Wasted{Steoxdprricev). The word used of winnowing grain. See on Matt. 25:24. 

With riotous living (S@v dowTws) Lit., living unsavingly. Only here in New Testament. 
The kindred noun, ‘ao@rid,. is rendered by the Rev., in all the three passages where it 
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occurs, riot (Eph. 5:18; Tit. 1:6; 1 Pet. 4:4). See note on the last passage. 

14. Spent. See on cost, ch. 14:28. 

In that land. What is characteristic of the “far country.” The prodigal feels the evil of his 
environment. “He (with a shade of emphasis) began to be in want.’ 

To be in want (jotepetc9av). From torepos, behind. Compare our phrase of one in 
straitened circumstances, to fall behind. 

15. Joined himself (éxodA797). The verb means to glue or cement. Very expressive here, 
implying that he forced himself upon the citizen, who was unwilling to engage him, and 
who took him into service only upon persistent entreaty. “The unhappy wretch is a sort 
of appendage to a strange personality” (Godet). Compare Acts 9:26. Wyc., cleaved. See, 
also, on Acts. 5:13. 

To feed swine. As he had received him reluctantly, so he gave him the meanest possible 
employment. An ignominious occupation, especially in Jewish eyes. The keeping of swine 
was prohibited to Israelites under a curse. 

16. He would fain (émeQuvper). Longing desire. Imperfect tense, he was longing, all the 
while he was tending the swine. 

Filled his belly (yepicar tiv Koudiav).. The texts vary. The Rev. follows the reading 
XoptacSjvar, “He would fain have been filled,” using the same word which is employed 
of filling those who hunger and thirst after righteousness (Matt. 5:6, see note), and of the 
five thousand (Matt. 14:20). He had wanted the wrong thing all along, and it was no 
better now. All he wanted was to fill his belly. 

Husks ‘xepatiwv).. Carob-pods, The word is a diminutive of €p@s,a horn, and means, 
literally, a little horn, from the shape of the pod. The tree is sometimes called in German 
Bockshornbaum, Goat’s-horn-tree. “The fleshy pods are from six to ten inches long, and 
one broad, lined inside with a gelatinous substance, not wholly unpleasant to the taste 
when thoroughly ripe” (Thomson, Land and Book ). The shell or pod alone is eaten. It 
grows in Southern Italy and Spain, and it is said that during the Peninsular War the horses 
of the British cavalry were often fed upon the pods. It is also called Saint John’s bread, 
from a tradition that the Baptist fed upon its fruit in the wilderness. Edersheim quotes a 
Jewish saying, “When Israel is reduced to the carob-tree, they become repentant.” 

17. Came to himself. A striking expression, putting the state of rebellion against God as a 
kind of madness. It is a wonderful stroke of art, to represent the beginning of repentance 
as the return of a sound consciousness. Ackermann ( Christian Element in Plato ) 
observes that Plato thinks of redemption as a coming to one’s self; an apprehending of 
one’s self as existent; as a severing of the inmost being from the surrounding element. 
Several passages of Plato are very suggestive on this point. “He who bids a man know 
himself, would have him know his soul” (Alcibiades, 1, 130). “ ‘To see her (the soul) as 
she really is, not as we now behold her, marred by communion with the body and other 
miseries, you should look upon her with the eye of reason, in her original purity, and 
then her beauty would be discovered, and in her image justice would be more clearly 
seen, and injustice, and all the things which we have described. Thus far we have spoken 
the truth concerning her as she appears at present; but we must remember also that we 
have seen her only in a condition which may be compared to that of the sea-god Glaucus, 
whose original image can hardly be discerned, because his natural members are broken off 
and crushed, and in many ways damaged by the waves; and incrustations have grown over 
them of sea-weed and shells and stones, so that he is liker to some sea-monster than to his 
natural form. And the soul is in a similar condition, disfigured by ten thousand ills: but 
not there, Glaucon, not there must we look.’ 

“ “Where, then?’ 
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** “At her love of wisdom. Let us see whom she affects, and what converse she seeks, in 
virtue of her near kindred with the immortal and eternal and divine; also, how different 
she would become, if wholly following this superior principle, and borne by a divine 
impulse out of the ocean in which she now is, and disengaged from the stones and shells 
and things of earth and rock, which, in wild variety, grow around her, because she feeds 
upon earth, and is crusted over by the good things of this life as they are termed. Then 
would you see her as she is’”’ (Republic, 611)._ 

Have bread enough and to spare (1eptoaevovras aprwv). Lit., abound in loaves. Wyc., 
plenty of loaves. 

Perish. Better, J am perishing. The best texts insert .®de, here, in contrast with the 
father’s house, suggested by the father’s servants. 

20. His father. An affecting touch in the Greek: his own father. 

Ran. Trench cites an Eastern proverb: “Who draws near to me (God) an inch, I will draw 
near to him an ell; and whoso walks to meet me, I will leap to meet him.” 

Kissed. See on Matt. 26:49. 

21. To be called thy son. He omits make me a servant. The slavish spirit vanishes in the 
clasp of the father’s arms. Bengel suggests that the father would not suffer him to utter 
the news. I once heard Norman McLeod say in a sermon, “Before the prodigal son 
reached his home he thought over what he should do to merit restoration, He would be a 
hired servant. But when his father came out and met him, and put his arms round him, 
and the poor boy was beginning to say this and that, he just shut his mouth, and said, ‘J 
take you to my heart, and that’s enough.’” 

22. To his servants. Bond-servants. There is a fine touch in throwing in the bond-servants 
immediately after thy son (ver. 21). ‘ 

Bring forth. Some texts add quickly (rayv). So Rev. 

The best robe (gromyv THY TpeTNY) Lit., a robe, the first. Properly of a long, flowing 
robe, a festive garment. See Mark 16:5; Luke 20:46. 

Ring. See on Jas. 2:2. Compare Gen. 41:42. 

Shoes. Both the ring and the shoes are marks of a free man. Slaves went barefoot. 

23. The fatted calf: The article denoting one set apart for a festive occasion. Tynd., 
“that fatted calf.” 

24. Is alive—is found '(avéfjoev—evpéIn) Both aorists, and pointing back to a definite 
time in the past; doubtless the moment when he “came to himself.” Wyc., hath lived. 

The Prodigal Son is a favorite subject in Christian art. The return of the penitent is the 
point most frequently chosen, but the dissipation in the far country and the degradation 
among the swine are also treated. The dissipation is the subject of an interesting picture 
by the younger Teniers in the gallery of the Louvre. The prodigal is feasting at a table 
with two courtesans, in front of an inn, on the open shutter of which a tavernscore is 
chalked. An old woman leaning on a stick begs alms, possibly foreshadowing the fate of 
the females at the table. The youth holds out his glass, which a servant fills with wine. In 
the right-hand corner appears a pigsty where a stable-boy is feeding the swine, but with 
his face turned toward the table, as if in envy of the gay revellers there. All the costumes 
and other details of the picture are Dutch. Holbein also represents him feasting with his 
mistress, and gambling with a sharpér who is sweeping the money off the table. The other 
points of the story are introduced into the background. Jan Steen paints him at table in a 
garden before an inn. A man plays the guitar, and two children are blowing bubbles — “‘an 
allegory of the transient pleasures of the spendthrift.” Mrs. Jameson remarks that the 
riotous living is treated principally by the Dutch painters. The life among the swine is 
treated by Jordaens in the Dresden Gallery. The youth, with only a cloth about his loins, 
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approaches the trough where the swine are feeding, extends his hand, and seems to ask 
food of a surly swineherd, who pots him to the trough. In the left-hand corner a young 
boor is playing on a pipe, a sorrowful contrast to the delicious music of the halls of 
pleasure. Salvator Rosa pictures him in a landscape, kneeling with clasped hands amid a 
herd of sheep, oxen, goats, and swine. Rubens, in a farm-stable, on his knees near a 
trough, where a woman is feeding some swine. He looks imploringly at the woman. One 
of the finest examples of the treatment of the return is by Murillo, in the splendid picture 
in the gallery of the Duke of Sutherland. It is thus described by Stirling ( Annals of the 
Artists of Spain ): “The repentant youth, locked in the embrace of his father, is, of 
course, the principal figure; his pale, emaciated countenance bespeaks the hardships of his 
husk-coveting time, and the embroidery on his tattered robe the splendor of his riotous 
living. A little white dog, leaping up to caress him, aids in telling the story. On one side of 
this group a man and a boy lead in the fatted calf; on the other appear three servants 
bearing a light-blue silk dress of Spanish fashion, and the gold ring; and one of them 
seems to be murmuring at the honors in preparation for the lost one.” 

25. Music (cuppwvias). A symphony: concerted music. 

26. Inquired (éruvSavero). Imperfect. Began to inquire. 

27. Is come — safe and sound. Compare is alive — is found. “How nice is the observance 
of all the lesser proprieties of the narration. The father, in the midst of all his natural 
affection, is yet full of the moral significance of his son’s return — that he has come back 
another person from what he was when he went, or while he tarried in that far land; he 
sees into the deep of his joy, that he is receiving him now indeed a son, once dead but 
now alive; once lost to him and to God, but now found alike by both. But the servant 
confines himself to the more external features of the case, to the fact that, after all he has 
gone through of excess and hardship, his father has yet received him safe and sound” 
(Trench). 

28. He was angry (@pyic9n). Not with a mere temporary fit of passion, but, as the 
word imports, with a deep-seated wrath. 

29. Kid (€pefov). Some read the diminutive, épégvoy,. “a little kid.” In any event a 
contrast is intended between the kid and the fatted calf. 

30. This thy son. Not my brother, but with the bitterest sarcasm. 

Was come (HASev). He says came, as of a stranger. Not returned. 

Devoured (xatahayov).We say “eat up;” the Greek said “eat down” (kata). The word 
is suggested, no doubt, by the mention of the calf, the kid, and the feasting. 


CHAPTER 16. 


1—8. The Parable of the Unjust Steward. Peculiar to Luke. 

1. Steward (oikovopov). From .ofxos,. a house, and veo, to distribute or dispense. 
Hence, one who assigns to the members of the household their several duties, and pays to 
each his wages. The paymaster. He kept the household stores under lock and seal, giving 
out what was required; and for this purpose received a signet-ring from his master. Wyc., 
fermour, or farmer. Here probably the land-steward. 

Was accused (SveBAr7In). Only here in New Testament. From $id, over, across, and 
Bade, to throw. To carry across, and hence to carry reports, etc., from one to another; 
to carry false reports, and so to calumniate or slander. See on devil, Matt. 4:1. The word 
implies malice, but not necessarily falsehood. Compare Latin traducere (trans, over, 
ducere, to lead), whence traduce. 
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Had wasted (@s Svacxoprifwr). Lit., as wasting. Rev., was wasting; not merely a past 
offence, but something going on at the time of the accusation. See ch. 15:13. 

2. How is it that I hear this (ri tobto adxovw) Better as Rev.. What is this that I hear? 
Give an account (amé8os_tév. Aéyov), Lit., “give back’? (aT). Rev., render. The (7ov) 
account which is due. Aristophanes has a striking parallel: “And now give back my signet; 

for thou shalt no longer be my steward” ( Knights, 947). 

Thou mayest (Suvnon). More strictly, as Rev., thou canst. 

3. Taketh away. Or is taking away. He was not yet dispossessed, as is shown by what 
follows. 

I cannot(oix toxvw) See on ch. 14:30. “I have not strength.” His luxurious life had 
unfitted him for hard labor. In Aristophanes ( Birds, 1431), a sycophant is asked: “Tell 
me, being a young man, do you lodge informations against strangers?” He replies: “Yes; 
why should I suffer, for I know not how to dig?” 

To beg (€zravreiv), See on besought, Matt. 15:23. 

4. They may receive. The debtors of his master (ver. 5). 

5S. He called. Alford and Trench think that the debtors were together; but the words 
seem to me to indicate that he dealt with them separately. He called to him each one, and 
said unto the first; after that (€metra) another. 

6. Measures (Sarous). Lit., baths. The bath was a Hebrew measure, but the amount is 
uncertain, since, according to Edersheim, there were three kinds of measurement in use in 
Palestine: the original Mosaic, corresponding with the Roman; that of Jerusalem, which 
was a fifth larger; and the common Galilaean measurement, which was more than a fifth 
larger than the Jerusalem. Assuming the first standard, the bath would be about fifty-six 
pints, and the debt, therefore, a large one. 

Take thy bill (d€€at cov Ta yodupara). Lit., take back thy writings. Rev., bond. Wyc., 
obligation; and in ver. 7, letters. The plural is used for a single document. The Dill is the 
bond which the buyer has given, and which is in the steward’s keeping. He gives it back to 
the debtor for him to alter the figures. 

Sit down quickly. It was a secret transaction, to be hurried through. 

7.To another (érépw) A different one with a different debt, and his circumstances 
demanding a different rate of discount. 

Measures (xopous). Cors. A cor was ten baths; the dry and the fluid measures being the 
same. 

8. The lord. Of the steward. Rev., properly, “his lord.” 

Commended. . Admiring his shrewdness, though he himself was defrauded. 

Unjust steward. Lit., steward of injustice. See on forgetful hearer, Jas. 1:25; and 
compare word of grace, Luke 4:22; unjust judge, Luke 18:6; son of his love, Col. 1:13; 
lust of uncleanness, 2 Pet. 2:10. The idiom is a Hebrew one. The phrase expresses Jesus’ 
judgment on what the steward’s master praised. 

Wisely (fpovipws). See on Matt. 10:16. Wyc., prudently. I would suggest shrewdly, 
though in the modern sense of sagaciously, since the earlier sense of shrewd was 
malicious, or wicked. Plato says: “All knowledge separated from righteousness and other 
virtue appears to be cunning and not wisdom.” In Matt. 7:24-26, it is applied to the 
sagacious man who built his house on the rock, opposed to the foolish (#wpés) man 
who built on the sand. “It is a middle term, not bringing out prominently the moral 
characteristics, either good or evil, of the action to which it is applied, but recognizing in 
it a skilful adaptation of the means to the end — affirming nothing in the way of moral 
approbation or disapprobation, either of means or ends, but leaving their worth to be 
determined by other considerations” (Trench, Parables ). 
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In their generation (eis thy yeveay THY éavtav). The A.V. misses the point, following 
Wyc. Lit., in reference to their own "generation: i.e., the body of the children of this world 
to which they belong, and are kindred. They are heed in dealing with their own kind; 
since, as is shown in the parable, where the debtors were accomplices of the steward they 
are all alike unscrupulous. Tynd., in their kind. 

Than the children of light. Lit., sons of the light. The men of the world make their 
intercourse with one another more profitable than the sons of light do their intercourse 
with their own kind. The latter “forget to use God’s goods to form bonds of love to the 
contemporaries who share their character” (Godet); forget to “make friends of the 
mammon,” etc. 

9. Make to yourselves friends. Compare Virgil, Aeneid, 6,664. Among the tenants of 
Elysium he sees “‘those who, by good desert, made others mindful of them.” 

Of the mammon of unrighteousness (ée Tod uauwva THS advKias), The same idiom is in 
ver. 8, steward of injustice. Compare unrighteous mammon, ver. 11. Mammon should be 
spelt with one m. It is a Chaldee word, meaning riches. It occurs only in this chapter and 
at Matt. 6:24. “Of the mammon”’ is, literally, by means of. In the phrase of 
unrighteousness, there is implied no condemnation of property as such; but it is styled 
unrighteous, or belonging to .unrighteousness, because it is the characteristic and 
representative object and delight and desire of the selfish and unrighteous world: their 
love of it being a root of all evil (1 Tim. 6:10). Wyc., the riches of wickedness. 

Ye fail (€eAémrnte). But all the best texts read: é¢Xlarn, when it (the mammon) fails.” 

They may receive. The friends. 

Habitations (cxnvds).Lit., tents or tabernacles, 

10. That which is least. A general proposition, yet with a reference to mammon as the 
least of things. See next verse. 

11. Faithful. Fidelity is, therefore, possible toward the unrighteous mammon. 

12. That which is another’s. God’s,Riches are not ours, but given us in trust. 

Your own. Equivalent to the true riches. That which forms part of our eternal being — 
the redeemed self. Compare the parable of the Rich Fool (ch. 12:20), where the Jife or 
soul is distinguished from the possessions. “Thy soul shall be required; whose shall the 
wealth be?” Compare, also, rich toward God (ch. 12:21). Chrysostom, cited by Trench, 
says of Abraham and Job, “They did not serve mammon, but possessed and ruled 
themselves, and were masters, and not servants.” 

13. Servant (o’Kérns).Properly, household servant, 

Serve. See on minister, Matt. 20:26. 

The other. See on Matt. 6:24. 

Hold to. See on Matt. 6:24. 

14. Covetous (peAdpyupor). Rev. renders literally, according to the composition of the 
word, lovers of money. Only here and 2 Tim. 3:2. Compare the kindred noun, | Tim. 
6:10. The usual word for covetous is qreovéxtns. (1 Cor. 5:10,11; 6: 10). 

Derided {cuuxryprfov), Only here and ch. 23:35. Lit., to turn up the nose at. The 
Romans had a corresponding phrase, naso adunco suspendere, to hang on the hooked 
nose: i.e., to turn up the nose and make a hook of it, on which (figuratively) to hang the 
subject of ridicule. Thus Horace, in one of his satires, giving an account of a pretentious 
banquet at the house of a rich miser, describes one of the guests as hanging everything to 
his nose; i.e., making a joke of everything that occurred. The simple verb occurs at Gal. 
6:7, of mocking God. 

15. Abomination. See on Matt. 24:15. 

16. Presseth. Rev., entereth violently, See on Matt. 11:12. Wyc., maketh violence into it. 
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Tynd., striveth to go in. 

17. Tittle. See on Matt. 5:18. 

19-31. The Parable of Dives and Lazarus. Peculiar to Luke. 

19. Was clothed. Imperfect, and frequentative; denoting his habitual attire. 

Purple (ropdipav). Originally the purple fish from which the color was obtained, and 
thence applied to the color itself. Several kinds of these were found in the Mediterranean. 
The color was contained in a vein about the neck. Under the term purple the ancients 
included three distinct colors: 1. A deep violet, with a black or dusky tinge; the color 
meant by Homer in describing an ocean wave: “As when the great sea grows purple with 
dumb swell” ( fliad, 14, 16). 2. Deep scarlet or crimson — the Tyrian purple. 3. The 
deep blue of the Mediterranean. The dye was permanent. Alexander is said by Plutarch to 
have found in the royal palace at Susa garments which preserved their freshness of color 
though they had been laid up for nearly two hundred years; and Mr. St. John (_ Manners 
and Customs of Ancient Greece y relates that a small pot of the dye was discovered at 
Pompeii which had preserved the tone and richness attributed to the Tyrian purple. This 
fixedness of color is alluded to in Isa. 1:18 — though your sins were as scarlet, the term 
being rendered in the Septuagint ‘fovvcxovv, which, with its kindred words, denoted 
darker shades of red. A full and interesting description of the purple may be found in J.A. 
St. John’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, 3,224 sq. 

Fine linen (Bvcaov).. Byssus. A yellowish flax, and the linen made from it. Herodotus 

_Says it was used for enveloping mummies (2, 86), a statement confirmed by microscopic 
examinations. He also speaks of it as a bandage for a wound (7, 181). It is the word used 
by the Septuagint for linen (Exod. 25:4; 28:5; 35:6, etc.). Some of the Egyptian linen 
was so fine that it was called woven air. Sir Gardner Wilkingson says that some in his 
possession was, to the touch, comparable to silk, and not inferior in texture to the finest 
cambric. It was often as transparent as lawn, a fact illustrated by the painted sculptures, 
where the entire form is often made distinctly visible through the outer garment. Later 
Greek writers used the word for cotton and for silk. See Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, first series, 3, 114 sq., and Rawlinson’s Aistory of Ancient Egypt, T, 487, 

512. A yellow byssus was used by the Greeks, the material for which grew around Elis, 
and which was enormously costly. See Aeschylus, Fersae,”’ 127. 

Fared sumptuously (evppacvopevos aptrpHs). Lit., making merry in splendor. Com- 
pare ch. 15:23,24,29,32. Wyc., he ate, each day, shiningly. 

20. Beggar. See on poor, Matt. 5:3. 

Lazarus. Abbreviated from Enedkapos, Eleazar, and meaning God a help. “It is a 
striking evidence of the deep impression which this parable has made on the mind of 
Christendom, that the term lazar should have passed into so many languages as it has, 
losing altogether its signification as a proper name” (Trench). 

Was laid (€BéBAnrTo).. Lit., was thrown: cast carelessly down by his bearers and left 
there. 

Gate (7uN@va). The gateway, often separated from the house or temple. In Matt. 
36:71, it is rendered porch. 

Full of sores (ciAK@pévos). Only here in New Testament. The regular medical term for to 
be ulcerated. John uses the kindred noun €Axos, an ulcer (Rev. 16:2). See next verse. 

21. Desiring (émtSvpaev) Eagerly, and not receiving what he desired. The same thing is 
implied in the story of the prodigal, where the same word is used, “he would fain have 
been filled” (ch. 15:16), but the pods did not satisfy his hunger. 

The crumbs that fell (rév mirrovtwy). , the things falling. The best texts omit Wex/@r, 
crumbs. 
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Moreover (@AAa@ kal): Lit., but even. “But (instead of finding compassion), even the 
dogs,’’ etc. 

Licked (émédeuxov). Only here in New Testament. Cyril, cited by Hobart, says: “The 
only attention, and, so to speak, medical dressing, which his sores received, was from the 
dogs who came and licked them.” 

22. Abraham’s bosom. A Rabbinical phrase, equivalent to being with Abraham in 
Paradise. “To the Israelite Abraham seems the personal centre and meeting-point of 
Paradise” (Goebel). 

23. Hell. Rev., Hades. Where Lazarus also was, but in a different region. See on Matt. 
16:18. 

24. Cool \xataxpvyeww).. Only here in New Testament. Common in medical language. 
See on ch. 21:26. Compare the exquisite passage in Dante, where Messer Adamo, the false 
coiner, horribly mutilated, and in the lowest circle of Malebolge, says: 


“I had, while living, much of what I wished; 
And now, alas! a drop of water crave. 
The rivulets that from the verdant hills 
Of Cassentin descend down into Arno, 
Making their channels to be soft and cold, 
Ever before me stand, and not in vain: 
For far more doth their image dry me up 
Than the disease which strips my face of flesh.” 
Inferno, 30, 65 sq. 


Tormented (d8vvepa). Used by Luke only. Tormented is too strong. The word is used 
of the sorrow of Joseph and Mary when the child Jesus was missing (ch. 2:48); and of the 
grief of the Ephesian elders on parting with Paul (Acts 20:38) Rev., J am in anguish. 

25. Son (réxvov)- Lit. child. 

Receivedst (aménaBes). Received back (azo) as a reward or quittance. Compare ch. 
6:34; 18:30; 23:41. 

Gulf (ydopa). From x4oxw, to yawn. Transcribed into the English chasm. In medical 
language, ot the cavities in a wound or ulcer. 

Ts fixed (€ornpixtat). Compare ch. 22:32; and see on | Pet. 5:10. 


27. Send him to my father’s house. Compare Dante, where Ciacco, the glutton, says to 
Dante: 


“But when thou art again in the sweet world, 
I pray thee to the mind of others bring me.” 
Inferno, 6, 88. 


31. Be persuaded. Dives had said, “they will repent.” Abraham replies, “they will not be 
even persuaded.” 

Though one rose. Dives had said, “if one went.” 

From the dead (é« vexpov). Dives had said from the dead, but using a different 
preposition (476) It is wellnigh impossible to give the English reader this nice play of 
prepositions. The general distinction is azo. from the outside; é4, from within. Thus 
Luke 2:4, Joseph went up from (a7) Galilee, the province, out of (€*) the city of 
Nazareth. Abaham’s preposition (éx, out of) implies a more complete identification with 
the dead than Dives’ azrd,from. A rising from among the dead was more than a messenger 
going from the dead. “We can hardly pass over the identity of the name Lazarus with that 
of him who actually was recalled from the dead; but whose return, far from persuading 
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the Pharisees, was the immediate exciting cause of their crowning act of unbelief” 
(Alford). 


CHAPTER 17. 


1. Impossible{avévSextov). Inadmissible. Only here in New Testament. See on if cannot 
be, ch. 13:33. 

Offences, See on offend, Matt. 5:29; and compare on Matt. 16:23. 

2. It were better (AvowreXe?). Only here in New Testament. The verb means to pay what 
is due, and is equivalent to our phrase, it pays. 

Millstone. Compare Matt. 18:6. The correct reading here is \(905 puAwKds,a millstone; a 
great millstone as Matt. 

Thrown (€ppurrat). Hurled: with an underlying sense of violence, called out by so great 
an outrage. 

3. Rebuke. See on straitly charged, ch. 9:21. 

6. Sycamine. Or mulberry. Luke distinguishes between this and ocv«oyopéa,. the 
fig-mulberry (ch. 19:4). The names were sometimes confused, but a physician would 
readily make the distinction, as both were used medicinally. 

9.1 trow not. Omitted by the best texts. 

10. Unprofitable (4xpetor). From xXpela, requirement; something which the master must 
pay. Not useless, but having rendered no service beyond what was due. “The profit does 
not begin until the servant goes beyond his obligation” (Meyer). “A servant owes ail 
things’’ (Bengel). 

11. Through the midst of. It may also mean between or on the borders of. The Am. Rev. 
insists on the latter. 

12. Lepers. See on ch. 5:12. 

20. With observation(meTa trapatnpnoews\Only here in New Testament. The progress of 
the kingdom cannot be defined by visible marks like that of an earthly kingdom. Its 
growth in the world is a process of pervasion, like the working of the leaven through the 
lump. 

21. Within. Better, in the midst of. Meyer acutely remarks that “you refers to the 
Pharisees, in whose hearts nothing certainly found a place less than did the ethical 
kingdom of God.” Moreover, Jesus is not speaking of the inwardness of the kingdom, but 
of its presence. ‘The whole language of the kingdom of heaven being within men, rather: 
than men being within the kingdom, is modern” (Trench, after Meyer). 

24. Lighteneth(aatpamtovaa).Only here and ch. 24:4. 

25. Rejected. See on disallowed, 1 Pet. 2:4; and tried, 1 Pet. 1:7. 

31. Goods. See on Matt. 12:29. 

On the house-top. See on Matt. 24:17. 

33. Shall preserve (Gwoyovnces). Only here and Acts 7:19. Originally to engender; thence 
to produce alive or endue with life, and so to preserve alive. Wyc., shall quicken it. 

37. Eagles. See on Matt. 24:28. 


CHAPTER 18. 


1-14. The Parables of the Unjust Judge and the Pharisee and Publican. Peculiar to 
Luke. 
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1. To the end that men ought (mpos To det) Lit., with reference to its being necessary 
always to pray, etc. 

Faint (€yeaxetv), To turn coward or lose heart. 

2. Regarded ‘€vtpemréuevos) See on Matt. 21:37. 

3. Avenge (€«dixnoov). The word is too strong. It means do me justice. See on Rom. 
12:19. 5 

5. Lest by her continual coming she weary me (Wa pn eis. rédos €pXoHEVN | 
imwmidty pe). Eis réXos, lit., unto the end, may mean continually; but weary or 
wear out for $rwmidty is more than doubtful. That word is from fzr@mvov the part of the 
face under the eyes, and means fo strike under the eye; to give one a black eye. It is used 
only once again, by Paul, 1 Cor. 9:27, and in its literal sense: “J buffet my body,” treat it 
as the boxer does his adversary. The more literal sense of this word, and of €/s TéXos,in 
the end, or finally, give a sound and much livelier meaning here. “Lest at last she come 
and assault me.” So Goebel and Meyer, and so Wyc., “Lest at the last she, coming, 
strangle me;”’ and Tynd., “Lest at the last she come and rail on me.”’ The judge fears lest 
importunity may culminate in personal violence. Perhaps, also, as Goebel suggests, he 
intentionally exaggerates his fear. 

6. The unjust judge. Lit., the judge of injustice. See on ch. 16:8. 

7. And shall not God. The emphasis is on God. In the Greek order, “and God, shall he 
not, ete. 

Though he bear long with them. A very difficult passage, and interpretations vary 
greatly. 

(1.) The verb paxpoSuuéw, means to be long-suffering, or to endure patiently. Such is 
its usual rendering in the New Testament. 

(2.) Them (adrois). refers not to the persecutors of God’s elect, but to the elect 
themselves. The Rev. cuts the knot by the most literal of renderings: “and he is 
long-suffering over (émt). them.” 

(3.) The secondary meaning of restraining or delaying may fairly be deduced from the 
verb, and explained either (a) of delaying punishment, or (b) of delaying sympathy or 
help. 

The Am. Rev. adopts the former, and throws the sentence into the form of a question: 
“And is he slow to punish on their behalf” (ém avtots), I yenture to suggest the 
following: Kai not infrequently has the sense of yet, or and yet. So Euripides: “Thou art 
Jove-born, and yet (al) thy utterance is unjust” ( Helena, 1147). Aristophanes: “O 
crown, depart, and joy go with thee: yet (al). I part from thee unwillingly” (Knights, 
1249). So John 9:30: “Ye know not from whence he is, and yet (Kat) he hath opened 
my eyes.” John 16:32: “Ye shall leave me alone, and yet (kal) I am not alone,” etc. 
Render, then, “Shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry unto him day and night; 
yet he delayeth help on their behalf,” even as the unjust judge delayed to avenge the 
widow? Surely he will, and that ere long. This rendering, instead of contrasting God with 
the judge, carries out the parallel. The judge delays through indifference. God delays also, 
or seems to delay, in order to try his children’s faith, or because his purpose is not ripe; 
but he, too, will do justice to the suppliant. Tynd., Yea, though he defer them. 


“He hides himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God; 

He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 

O there is less to try our faith, 
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In our mysterious creed, 
Than in the godless look of earth 
In these our hours of need. 
It is not so, but so it looks; 
And we lose courage then; 
And doubts will come if God hath kept 
His promises to men.” 


Faber. 


8. Nevertheless. Notwithstanding God is certain to vindicate, will the Son of man find 
on earth a persistence in faith answering to the widow’s? 

9. Despised {éEouIevodyras)Lit., made nothing of. Rev., set at nought. 

Others (rods Aowrrods). The expression is stronger. Lit., the rest. They threw all others 
beside themselves into one class. Rev., correctly, all others. 

10. The other (€repos).. With an implication of his being a different man. See on Matt. 
6:24. 

Publican. See on ch. 3:12. 

11. Stood (ora%eis). Lit., having been placed. Took his stand. It implies taking up his 
position ostentatiously; striking an attitude. But not necessarily in a bad sense. See on ch. 
19:8; and compare Acts 5:20. Standing was the ordinary posture of the Jews in prayer. 
Compare Matt. 6:5; Mark 11:25. 

Prayed (rpoanuyero} Imperfect: began to pray, or proceeded to pray. 

Other men (oi XNourrol TeV avSperrev) Lit., the rest of men. See on ver. 9. A Jewish 
saying is quoted that a true Rabbin ought to thank God every day of his life; 1, that he 
was not created a Gentile; 2, that he was not a plebeian; 3, that he was not born a 
woman. 

Extortioners. As the publicans. 

This publican. Lit., this (one), the publican. This publican here. “He lets us see, even in 
the general enumeration, that he is thinking of the publican, so, afterward, he does not 
omit directly to mention him” (Goebel). 

12. Twice in the week. The law required only one fast in the year, that on the great day 
of Atonement (Lev. 16:29; Num. 29:7); though public memorial facts were added, during 
the Captivity, on the anniversaries of national calamities. The Pharisees fasted every 
Monday and Thursday during the weeks between the Passover and Pentecost, and again 
between the Feast of Tabernacles and that of the Dedication of the Temple. 

I give tithes (amodexaTe). See on Matt. 23:23. 

Possess (x@a1).Wrong, The Israelite did not pay tithes of his possessions, but only -of 
his gains — his annual increase. See Gen. 28:22; Deut. 14:22. Besides, the verb, in the 
present tense, does not mean to possess, but to acquire’ the meaning possess being 
confined to the perfect and pluperfect. Rev., get. Compare Matt. 10:9 (Rev.); Acts 22:28; 
Luke 21:19 (on which see note); 1 Thess. 4:4 (Rev.). 

13. Standing (€oTws). In a timid attitude: merely standing, not posturing as the 
Pharisee. See on ver. 11. 

Afar off. Some explain, from the sanctuary; others, from the Pharisee. 

Lift up his eyes. As worshippers ordinarily. 

Be merciful(ixdo Inte): Lit., be propitiated. 

A sinner(r@ duaptwd@). With the definite article, “the sinner.” “He thinks about no 
other man” (Bengel). 

15-17. Compare Matt. 19:13-15; Mark 10:13-16. 
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15. Infants (ra Bpépn). See on 1 Pet. 2:2. 

Touch. So Mark. Matthew has lay his hands on them and pray. 

16. Suffer. See on Matt. 19:14. Only Mark notes the taking in his arms. 

18-30. Compare Matt. 19:16-30; 20:1-16; Mark 10:17-31. 

18. Ruler. Peculiar to Luke. 

20. Why callest thou me good? See on Matt. 19:17. 

Do not commit adultery, etc. Compare the different arrangement of the commandments 
by the three synoptists. 

22. Yet lackest thou one thing {éte & oot retrer) Lit., still one thing is lacking to 
thee. Mark alone adds that Jesus, looking upon him, loved him. 

Come (Sevpo). Lit., hither. 

23. He was very sorrowful. Rev., more correctly renders éyev7In he became. See on 
Mark 10:22. 

Very rich. The Greek order forms a climax: “rich exceedingly.” 

25. Camel. See on Matt. 19:24. 

To go through the eye of a needle(8i& tpnyaros Beddvns. cicedSeiv). Rev., more 
literally, to enter in through a needle’s eye. Both Matthew and Mark use another word for 
needle (papis) see on Mark 10:25. Luke alone has Bedovn, which, besides being an older 
term, is the peculiar word for the surgical needle. The other word is condemned by the 
Greek grammarians as barbarous. 

28. All (rdvTa@) The best texts read ra t8sa.,0ur own. So Rev. 

31—34. Compare Matt. 20:17-19. Mark 10:32-34. 

31. By the prophets (dvd). lit., through; the preposition expressing secondary agency. 

34. Saying (pjwa), See on ch. 1:37. 

Were said(Neyopeva)Or, more correctly, which were being said to them at the moment. 

35—43; 19:1. Compare Matt. 20:29-34. Mark 10:46-52. 

39. Cried (éxpatev),A stronger word than é8éncev, cried, in the previous verse, which is 
merely to cry or shout, while this is to cry clamorously; to scream or shriek. Compare 
Matt. 15:23; Mark 5:5; Acts 19:28-34. 

To be brought unto (ayShvac pos), Used by Luke alone in the sense of bringing the 
sick to Christ. He also uses the compound verb 7rpocdyw,. which was a common medical 
term for bringing the sick to a physician, both in that and in other senses. See ch. 9:41; 
Acts 16:20; 27:27. 


CHAPTER 19. 


1—10. The Story of Zacchaeus. Peculiar to Luke. 

1. Jericho. The city was close to the fords of the Jordan, on the frontier of Peraea, and 
on the richest plain of Palestine, abounding most in the choicest productions, especially 
balsam; and was, therefore, an appropriate seat for an officer of superior rank to preside 
over the collection of revenues. See on Matt. 9:9; Luke 3:12. 

2. Named (Gvbpare xanovpevos). Lit., called by name. Compare ch. 1:61. 

Zacchaeus. Saccai, the just.” 

3. He sought (é&jrec). Imperfect. He was busy seeking as Jesus passed. 

Who he was. Lit., is. Not to see what kind of a person, but which one of the crowd he 
was. 


Stature (AtKla). See on ch. 12:25. 
4. Sycamore (cuxopopéav). From vx, fig-tree, and pov; the mulberry. The 
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fig-mulberry, resembling the fig in its fruit, and the mulberry in its leaves. Some old 
writers derived it from /4P0s.foolish, because it produced worthless figs. Dr. Thomson 
says that it bears several crops yearly, which grow on short stems along the trunk and the 
large branches. They are very insipid, and none but the poorer classes eat them. Hence 
Amos expresses the fact that he belongs to the humblest class of the community, by 
calling himself a gatherer of sycamore fruit (Amos 7:14). It grows with its large branches 
low down and wide open, so that Zacchaeus could easily have climbed into it. It is a 
favorite and pleasant conceit with old commentators that Zacchaeus’ sycamore that day 
bere precious fruit. 

5.1 must abide. “Adopting the royal style which was familiar to him, and which 
commends the loyalty of a vassal in the most delicate manner by freely exacting his 
services” ( Ecce Homo *%., 

7. To be guest (katadvoat).. More correctly, Rev., lodge. See on ch. 9:12. 

A sinner. See on ch. 3:12. 

8. Stood (ataSels).. See on ch. 18:11. Describing a formal act, as of one who is about to 
make a solemn declaration. He was like the Pharisee in attitude, but not in spirit. The 
more formal word for standing, applied to the Pharisee in the temple, is here used of the 
publican. 

I give. Not, It is my practice to give. Zacchaeus’ statement is not a vindication, but a 
vow. ‘J now give by way of restoration.” 

If I have taken anything by false accusation(e tt éovxo-.bavtTnoa). If — anything does 
not state a merely possible case, as if Zacchaeus were unconscious of any such extortion; 
but is a milder way of saying “Whatever I have taken.” See on ch. 3:14. It is an odd 
coincidence, nothing more, that the fig-mulberry (sycamore) should occur in connection 
with the fig-shewer (sycophant). It was common for the publicans to put a fictitious value 
on property or income, or to advance the tax to those unable to pay, and then to charge 
usurious interest on the private debt. On the harsh exaction of such debts, see Matt. 
18:28; Luke 12:58. 

Fourfold. The restoration required of a thief (Exod. 22:1). 

11. Appear (avadaiveoSar). Only here and Acts 21:3. It means to be brought to light; 
shown forth. The common phrase show up (ava) represents it. 

13. His ten servants (8éxa Sovdous éavTod). Rey., rightly, changes to ten servants of his, 
since the his is emphatic; lit., his own. Moreover, it would be absurd to suppose that this 
nobleman, of consequence enough to be raised to a royal dignity, had but ten servants. 
The number of slaves in a Roman household was enormous, sometimes reaching 
hundreds. Toward the end of the Republic, it was considered reprehensible not to have a 
slave for every sort of work. 

Pounds (wvas.) Minas. Between sixteen and eighteen dollars apiece. Meyer very aptly 
remarks: “The small sum astonishes us. Compare, on the other hand, the talents (Matt. 
25). But in Matthew, the Lord transfers to his servant his whole property, here he has 
only devoted a definite sum of money to the purpose of putting his servants to the proof 
therewith; and the smallness of the amount corresponds to what is so carefully 
emphasized in our parable, viz., the relation of faithfulness in the leasr to its great 
recompense (ver. 17); which relation is less regarded in the parable in Matthew” 
( Commentary on Luke ). 

Occupy, mpaypatevcagSe)The word occupy has lost the sense which it conveyed to the 
makers of the A.V. — that of using or laying out what is possessed. An occupier formerly 


meant a trader. Occupy, in the sense of to use, occurs Judges 16:11: “new ropes that 
never were occupied;” which Rev. changes to wherewith no work hath been done, 
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Compare the Prayer-Book versionrof the Psalter, Ps. 107:23: “occupy their business in 
great waters.” So Latimer, Sermons, “He that occupieth usury.” Rev., trade ye. Wyc., 
merchandise ye. Tynd., buy and sell. See on traded, Matt. 25:16. 

Till I come (&ws €pxopuat). It is strange that the Rev. follows this reading without ' 
comment, while the Revisers’ text takes no notice whatever of the reading of four of the 
leading manuscripts, which is adopted by both Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort; 
év ® Epyowan, “while I come,” a condensed form of expression for while I go and return. 

15. Had gained by trading (Scerpayparetcaro). Only here in New Testament. See on 
ver. 13. 

16. Hath gained (apoonpydoato). Only here in New Testament. Lit., hath worked 
besides (7p0s) the original sum. Rev., made. 

Have thou authority (ia é€ouctay éywv). Lit., Be thou having authority. 

Cities. ““A city for a pound, yet not even a cottage could be bought for a pound” 
(Bengel). 

18. Made (érroinaev). See on Matt. 25:16. 

20. I kept (etxov' The imperfect. I was keeping while thou wert absent. 

Napkin (covéapip). The Latin sudarium, from sudor, perspiration: a cloth for wiping 
off the sweat. Trench notes that the napkin which the idle servant does not need for its 
proper use (Gen. 3:19) he uses for the wrapping up of his pound. 

21. Austere (atornpos). From .avw, to dry. Dry, and thence hard. See on hard, Matt. 
25:24. 

Sow (&orespas). See on strawed, Matt. 25:24. 

22. Thou knewest. To be read interrogatively. “Didst thou know that; Then, for that 
reason, thou shouldst have been the more faithful.” 

23. Bank (tpdmefav). Lit., the table of the money-changer. Wyc., board. See on 
exchangers, Matt. 25:27. 

Usury (rox). Better interest, as Rev. See on usury, Matt. 25:27. 

27. But (adv} Rev., howbeit. However it may be with the unfaithful servant. 


Slay (xatacpdéare), Only here in New Testament. A strong word: slaughter; cut them 
down (Kata). 


29—44. Compare Matt. 21:1-11; Mark 11:1-11. 

29. Bethphage. See on Matt. 21:1. 

31. The Lord. See on Matt. 21:4. 

35. Their garments. More strictly, their own garments (€avrév); in their reverence and 
love for their Lord. See on Matt. 25:7. 

36. Spread (itreatpwvyvov)!Only here in New Testament. 

37. The descent. Two distinct sights of Jerusalem are caught on this route, an inequality 
of ground hiding it for a time after one has first seen it. Verse 37 marks the first sight, 
verse 41 the second and nearer view (see Introduction, on Luke’s topographical 
accuracy). “At this point (the former) the first view is caught of the southeastern corner 
of the city. The temple and the more northern portions are hid by the slope of Olivet on 
the right: what is seen is only Mount Zion, now, for the most part, a rough field, crowned 
with the mosque of David, and the angle of the western walls, but then covered with 
houses to its base, and surmounted by the castle of Herod, on the supposed site of the 
palace of David... . It was at this point that the shout of triumph burst forth from the 
multitude” (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine ). 

41. He drew nigh. “Again the procession advanced. The road descends a slight declivity, 
and the glimpse of the city is again withdrawn behind the intervening ridge of Olivet. A 
few moments, and the path mounts again; it climbs a rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of 
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smooth rock and in an instant the whole city bursts into view. . . . It is hardly possible to 
doubt that this rise and turn of the road was the exact point where the multitude paused 
again, and He, when he beheld the city, wept over it” (Stanley). 

42. Wept(éxXavoev). With audible weeping. 

43.A trench (xapaxa).. Rev., correctly, as Tynd., a bank. Only here in New Testament. 
The word literally means a pointed stake, used in fortifying the intrenchments of a camp, 
and thence the palisade itself. In fortifying a camp or besieging a city, a ditch was dug 
round the entire circuit, and the earth from it thrown up into a wall, upon which sharp 
stakes were fixed. Every Roman soldier carried three or four of these stakes on the 
march. Wyc., with pale. 

Keep thee in (suvéfovow).See on ch. 4:38, 

44. Lay thee even with the ground(é$agwodawy).Only here in New Testament. Primarily, 
to beat level, like a threshing-floor or pavement. The Septuagint uses it in the sense of 
dashing down to the ground (Ps. 137:9, and elsewhere). So Rev., from the succeeding 
reference to the children, and in allusion to the Psalm. 

Visitation. See on 1 Pet. 2:12. 

45—48. Compare Matt. 21:12-19; Mark 11:12-19. 

46. Thieves (AnoT@v). See on Matt. 26:55; Luke 10:30; Mark 11:17. 

48. Were very attentive (é€expéuaro) Only here in New Testament. Lit., as Rev., hung 
upon him. Tynd., struck by him, 


CHAPTER 20. 


1—8. Compare Matt. 21:23-32; Mark 11:27-33. 

5. They reasoned (cuvedoylcavro Only here in New Testament. The preposition, avy, 
together, and the additional with themselves, denote a very close conference. 

6. Will stone (xatadSdces).Only here in New Testament. “Stone us down” (kata) i.e., 
stone us to death. 

They be persuaded (metrevapévos éotv).Lit., It (the people collectively) is having been 
persuaded. Denoting a long-standing and settled persuasion. 

9—19. Compare Matt. 21:33-46; Mark 12:1-12. 

9. Let it out. See on Matt. 21:33. 

Went into a far country. Not necessarily far, but as Rev., another country. See on Mark 

3:34, 

A long time (ixavovs)'See on ch. 7:6. 

10. Of the fruit. See on Mark 12:2. 

11.He sent yet (mpocéero méurpat).Lit., he added to send. A Hebrew form of 
expression. 

12. Wounded (tpavuarticaytes)Only here and Acts 19:16. 

13./t may be tows). Only here in New Testament. The adverb of 00S, equal, It 
expresses more than perhaps, implying rather a strong probability. Compare the phrase, it 
is an even change that. 

Reverence. See on Matt. 21:37. 

16. Destroy. See on Matt. 21:41. 

God forbid (un yév0tT). Lit., may it not be. 

17. The stone, etc. See on 1 Pet. 2:4-7. 

18. Shall be broken(gyy$raoSijoerar): Rev., rightly, broken to pieces. See on Matt. 
21:44. 
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Grind him to powdep (Mtxpnoet).See on Matt. 21:44. 

20—26. Compare Matt. 22:15-22; Mark 12:13-17. 

20. Watched. See on Mark 3:2. 

Spies (éyxaSérous).Only here in New Testament. From eyxadinu, to send in, as a 
garrison into a city. Hence of persons sent in for the purpose of espionage. 

Which should feign (irroxpwopévous). Lit., feigning. Rev., which feigned. Only here in 
New Testament. See on hypocrites, Matt. 23:13. 

The power and authority (7h apxh Kat 7h eEovo (a).. The former, the Roman power in 
general; the latter, the specific authority of the official. 

21. Acceptest not the person. See on Jas. 2:1. 

22. Tribute (Popov) From é€p®, to bring. Something, therefore, which is brought in by 
way of payment. Luke uses the Greek word instead of the Latin xjvcov, census, in 
Matthew and Mark. 

23. Perceived. See on considerest, Matt. 7:3. 

Craftiness (mavoupyiav).From 7av, every, and pov, deed. Readiness for every and any 
deed. Hence wnscrupulousness, and so, generally , knavery. 

24. Penny. See on Matt. 20:2. 

Image and superscription. See on Matt. 22:20. 

26. His words (pruaros)Singular number. Rev., properly, saying. See on ch. 1:37. 

27—40. Compare Matt. 22:23-33; Mark 12:18-27. 

27. Asked. See on Mark 12:18. 

36. Equal unto the angels (tadryyeXor) Only here in New Testament. 

37. Shewed (€uyvucev). Originally to disclose something secret. Hence, generally, to 
make known. 

At the bush (émt ths Batov). Wrong. Render as Rev., in the place concerning the bush. 
See on Mark 12:26. 

41—44. Compare Matt. 22:41-46; Mark 12:35-37. 

43. Of thy feet (trav wodav cov).A.V. omits. 

46. Chief rooms. Rev., correctly , chief places. See on Mark 12:39. 

47. Widows’ houses. See on Mark 12:40. 


CHAPTER 21. 


1—4. Compare Mark 12:41-44. 
1. Treasury. See on Mark 12:41. 
Rich. Standing last and emphatically in the sentence, “Saw them that were casting, etc. 


— rich men.” Not the rich only were casting in. Compare Mark 12:41. 
2. Poor. See on Matt. 5:3. 


Mites. See on Mark 12:42. 

3. This poor widow. See on Mark 12:43. 

4. Offerings of God. The best texts omit of God. Rev., more simply, unto the gifts. 

Penury(barephwaros).Lit., lack. Rev., neatly, of her want. 

5—19. Compare Matt. 24:1-14; Mark 13:1-13. 

5. Stones. See on Mark 13:1. 
Offerings -(dva37jpacw)-— Only here in New Testament. From avariInur,-to set up.: 
Hence of something set up in the temple as a votive offering. Such were the golden vines 


presented by Herod the Great, with bunches of grapes as large as a man, and mounted 
above the entrance to the holy place. 
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The magnificent porch of the temple was adorned with many such dedicated 
gifts, such as a golden wreath which Sosius offered after he had taken Jerusalem in 
conjunction with Herod; and rich flagons which Augustus and his wife had given to the 
sanctuary. Gifts were bestowed by princes friendly to Israel, both on the temple and on 
provincial synagogues. The word dvaJeya., (Gal. 1:8, Rev.), is the same word, something 
devoted, and so devoted to evil and accursed. Luke uses the classical form. The other is 
the common or Hellenistic form. The two forms develop gradually a divergence in 
meaning; the one signifying devoted in a good, the other in a bad sense. The same process 
may be observed in other languages. Thus knave, lad, becomes a rascal: villain, a farmer, 
becomes a scoundrel: cunning, skilful, becomes crafty. 

6. Behold (Sewpetre).See on ch. 10:18. 

Thrown down. See on mark 13:2. 

8. Deceived. Rev., rightly, led astray. See on Matt. 24:4. 

In my name. See on Matt. 18:5. 

9; Commotions (axataotaclas)- From 4- not, and:xa9- lornpt,— to establish. Hence 
disestablishments; unsettlements. Rev., tumults. 

Be not terrified (um mrondjre).\ Only here and ch. 24:37. 

By and by (evSéws). Better as Rev., immediately. 

11. Earthquakes. See on Matt. 13:8. 


Famines and pestilences (Atuol Kai Aotuol). Some texts reverse the order of the words. A 
paronomasia or combination of like-sounding words: limoi, loimoi. Especially common in 


Paul’s epistles. 

Fearful sights(boBntpa). Only here in New Testament, and rare in classical Greek. In 
Septuagint, Isa. 19:17. Not confined to sights, but fearful things. Rev., better, terrors. 
Used in medical language by Hippocrates, of fearful objects imagined by the sick. 

13. It shall turn (arroByaerat). Lit., turn out, issue. 

14. To answer. See.on answer, | Pet. 3:15. 

19. Possess ye (xtnoeaSe). Wrong. See on ch. 18:12. Rev. rightly, ye shall win. 

20—36. Compare Matt. 24:15-42. Mark 13:14-37. 

22. Vengeance (exdixnoews) Of rendering full justice, or satisfaction. See on avenge, ch. 
18:3. 

23. Distress (avaryxn). Originally constraint, necessity; thence force or violence, and in 
the classical poets, distress, anguish. 

24. Edge(oropate). Lit., the mouth. So Wyc. Either in the sense of the foremost part, or 
picturing the sword as a devouring monster. In Heb. 11: 33,34, the word is used in both 
senses: ‘‘the mouths of lions;” “the edge of the swor 

Led away captive. See on captives, ch. 4:18. 

Trodden down. Denoting the oppression and contempt which shall follow conquest. 

25. Signs (onpeta). See on Matt. 24:24. 

Distress (auvoyy).Only here and 2 Cor. 2:4. Kindred with ovveyopévn, taken (ch. 4:38), 
on which see note. The original idea of the word is being held in a right grasp. 

With perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring. The A.V. follows the reading HyoveNS, 
the participle, roaring. The proper reading is #yods, the noun, the roaring. Render 
perplexity for the roaring of the sea, etc.’Hy@, roaring, is properly a returned sound, an 
echo. Generally a ringing sound, as of the blows on anvil. 

Waves (cddov). Only here in New Testament. The radical notion of the word is unsteady 
motion, especially the rolling swell of the sea. Rev., better, billows. 

26. Failing (arowvyovtTwv). Only here in New Testament. The word originally means to 
leave off breathing; to swoon. Thus Homer, when Laertes recognizes Ulysses: 
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“He threw 
Round his dear son his arms. The hardy chief, 
Ulysses, drew him fainting (4xoy¢xorra) to his heart.” 
Odyssey, 24, 346. 


So also Sophocles, of Hector dragged behind Achilles’ chariot: 


“He breathed out his life (dxéyuter lov), 
Ajax, 1031. 


Matthew alone uses the simple verb vy, to breathe or blow. See on wax cold, Matt. 
24:12. Luke uses four compounds of this simple verb, all of which are peculiar to him. 
Compare cool, ch. 16:24; refreshing, Acts 3:19; gave up the ghost, Acts 5:5,10. 

Expectation poaSoxias Only here and Acts 12:11. 

The world. See on ch. 2:1. 

Shall be shaken.(caXev9jcovtar). Compare Matt. 11:7; Luke 6:38; Acts 4:31; Heb. 
12:26,27. The root of the verb is the same as that of billows, ver. 25. 

28. Look up. See on ch. 13:11. Graphic, as implying being previously bowed down with 
sorrow. 

Redemption.a7roAvtpwats See on lettest depart, ch. 2:29. 

29. Parable. See on Matt. 24:32. 

30. Ye see Brérrovres Lit., “looking, ye know,” etc. Implying careful observation, with 
a view to determine the progress of the season. 

Know ywooxere Perceive would be better. 

31. Come to pass(ywwopeva).The present participle. Rev., more correctly, “coming to 
pass;”’ in process of fulfilment. compare Mark 13:29. 

34. Overcharged Bapn3aowWeighed down. Compare ch. 9:32; 2 Cor. 5 4, 

Surfeiting (xpavmddn).Only here in New Testament. Derivation uncertain: akin to the 
Latin crapula, intoxication. Trench finds an equivalent in fulsomeness, in its original sense 
of fulness. In the medical writings it is used of drunken nausea or headache. 

Drunkenness (ué9y). Compare are well drunk, John 2:10. This and kindred words in the 
New Testament always refer to intoxication, or that which intoxicates. See note on John 
2:10. 

Cares pepipvass,See on Matt. 6:25. 

Of this life(8twtixats).The rendering is too general; though it might be difficult to give a 
better. Bios,life, means life considered either as to its duration (1 Pet. 4:3); the means of 
support (Mark 12:44; Luke 8:43; 21:4; 1 John 3:17); or the manner of leading it (1 Tim. 
2:2). The meaning here is pertaining to the support or luxury of life; and so in the only 
other passages where it occurs, 1 Cor. 6:3,4. The parallel is Matt. 6:31. Wyc., business of 
this life. 

Suddenly aipvidios, Only here and 1 Thess. 5:3. 

35. As a snare. Join with the previous sentence: “come suddenly as a snare,”’ Compare 
entangle, Matt. 22:15. 

36. Watch. See on Mark 13:33. 

37. Abode (nix ifro).Only here and Matt. 21:17. 

38. Came early in the morning épSpifev Only here in New Testament, 


CHAPTER 22. 


1—6. Compare Matt. 26:17-19. Mark 14:12-16. 
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1. Feast €opty Properly festival. See on Mark 14:1. 

Drew nigh. Imperfect: ‘was drawing nigh.” 

2. Sought. Imperfect, were seeking, contemporaneously with the approach of the feast. 

Kill (avéXwou, )Lit., to take up and carry off, and so to make way with. 

3. Satan. See on ch. 13:16. 

Iscariot. See on Matt. 10:5. 

4. Captains (7, parnyors LT he leaders of the temple-guards. Compare Acts 4:1. 

6. Promised (€Ewporoynaev). See on Matt. 3:6; 11:25. The idea is that of an open and 
fair consent or pledge. 

10. A man ~ pitcher. See on Mark 14:13. 

11. Guest-chamber. See on Mark 14:14. 

12. And he (Kaxeivos). See on Mark 14:15. 

Furnished. See on Mark 14:15. Wyc., stewed. 

14—18; 24-30. Compare Matt. 26:20; Mark 14:17. 

14. The apostles. Both Matthew and Mark have the twelve. 

15. With desire I have desired. Expressing intense desire. Compare John 3:29, rejoiceth 
with joy; Acts 4:17, threaten with threatening. 

19—20.Compare Matt. 26:26-29. Mark 14:22-25. 1 Cor. 11:23-25. 

19. Bread(@prov). Better, a loaf: 

20. The cup. See on Mark 14:23. 

Testament(§ca9nnn)- shed. See on Matt. 26:28. 

21. Betrayeth (mapaésbovr0s). The present participle: is now engaged in betraying. 

With me. “He does not say with you: thus separating the traitor from the rest of the 
disciples, and showing that now he alone has to do with that wretch, as with an enemy” 
(Bengel). 

24.A strife (PtAovereéa) Properly, “an eager contention,” Only here in New Testament. 

Greatest, Strictly, greate r, 

26. Doth serve. See on minister, Matt. 20:26. 

28. Continued (Stapepwevnkédres). Lit., “have remained through” (8a). 

29.1 appoint \Svatisewat). Implying allotment: assigning in the course of distribution 
(6ea). Wyc., dispose. Luke is especially fond of compounds with 8d. 

31. lath desired (éEnrycato). Only here in New Testament. It sometimes means to 
obtain by asking, or to beg off. So Xenophon, Anabasis, 1, 1,3. The mother of Cyrus, 
who is charged with an attempt to kill his brother, begged him off (eEaurnoapévn). Rev., 
margin, obtained you by asking. The result proved that Satan had obtained him for the 
time. 

Sift ccvcacavOnly here in New Testament. 

Wheat ciroy A general term, grain. 

32. Prayed Sen Inv See on prayers, ch. 5:33. 

Art converted érvatpéyas Converted is simply the Latinized rendering of the word to 
turn round (convertere). Rev. renders the aorist participle, denoting a definite act, by 
once: “when once thou hast turned again.” 

Strengthen(ernpiaov). See on ch. 16:25, and 1 Pet. 5:10. Rev., stablish, which is much 
better. Strengthen may denote only a temporary effect. the word implies fixedness. 

34. Peter. The only instance of Christ’s directly addressing him as Peter. He refers to him 
by that name, Mark 16:7. 

The cock. See on Matt. 26:34. 


Deny. See on Mark 14:30. 
36. He that hath no sword, etc. But sword is not governed by hath. It is too far off in 
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the sentence. The meaning is, he that has not a purse or scrip (and is therefore 
penniless), let him sell his garment and buy a sword. So Wyc. 

37. Have an end (rédos €xét). The phrase is synonymous with be accomplished 

Terca-Ijvat, (Rev., fulfilled). In classical Greek this latter word is often used of the 
fulfilment of an oracle: also of things which are settled beyond controversy. The two 
expressions here give the two meanings. The prophecy is fulfilled; the things concerning 
me are finally settled. 

39- 46. Compare Matt. 26:30, 36 —46; Mark 14:26, 32-42. 

40. The place. See on Gethsemane, Matt. 26:36. 

41. Was withdrawn @treatrda In. The Vulgate has avulsus est, “he was torn away,” as by 
an inward urgency. Godet adopts this view, and so, apparently, Wyc., he was taken away. 
Meyer inclines to it; De Wette decidedly rejects it. Compare Acts 21:1. 

Prayed. imperfect, began lo pray. 

43. There appearcd(®$In). The word most commonly used in the New Testament of 
secing visions. See Matt. 17:3; Mark 9:4; Luke 1:11; 22:43; Acts 2:17; 7:35. The kindred 
noun o77acta, wherever it occurs in the New Testament, means @ vision. See Luke 1:22; 
24:23, etc. 

Strengthening (€ucx vv). Only here and Acts 9:19. See on was not able, ch. 14:30; and 
cannot, ch. 16:3. Commonly intransitive; fo prevail in or among. Used transitively only 
by Hippocrates and Luke. 

44. Being in an agonylyevdpevos év drywvia).There is in the aorist participle a suggestion 
of a growing intcnsity in the struggle, which is not conveyed by the simple being. 
Literally, though very awkwardly, it is, having become in an agony: having progressed 
from the first prayer (began to pray, ver. 41) into an intense struggle of prayer and 
sorrow. Wycliffe’s rendering hints at this: ad he, made in agony, prayed. Agony occurs 
only here. It is used by medical writers, and the fact of a sweat accompanying an agony is 
also mentioned by them. 

More carnestly éxtevéatepov. See on fervently, 1 Pet. 1:22. 

Was(éyévero).More correctly, as Rev., became. See on yevd- mev0Sy being, above. 

Great drops (IpéuBor). Only here in New Testament: gouts or clots. Very common in 
medical language. Aristotle mentions a bloody sweat arising from the blood being in poor 
condition; and Theophrastus mentions a physician who compared a species of sweat to 
blood. 

45. lor sorrow. The mention of the cause of the drowsiness is characteristic. 

47 53. Compare Matt. 27:47-56; Mark 14:43-52. 

47. Multitude — one of the twelve. See on Matt. 26:47. 

To kiss. See on Matt. 26:47. 

50. The servant. See on Matt. 26:51. 

/lis right car. Lit., his ear, the right one. See on Matt. 26:51 ; and compare Mark 14:47. 
Both Matthew and Mark use diminutives. 

SI. Suffer ye thus far. This is variously interpreted. I think the text requires that the 
words should be addressed to the disciples, and taken as the answer to the question, shall 
we smite, ete. The meaning then is, permit them to go so far as to seize me. The 
expression thus corresponds with Matt. 26:52. 

lar(@riov). This time Luke uses the diminutive. Wyc., little car, 

Healed. Only Luke records the healing. 

52. Thie{(Anarnv) See on Matt. 26:55; Luke 10:30; Mark 11:17. 

54—62. Compare Matt. 26:57,58 69-75; Mark 14:53,54,66-72. 

55. Kindled weptarpdvtwy, Lit., kindled all round (trepé): set in full blaze. 
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Hall. Or court See on Mart 14:54, 

56. By the fire(apos to pos).See on Mark 14:54, 

63. Smole (é€épovtes). Originally to flay; thence to cudgel. Compare our vulgarism, to 
fan or hide, 

66. The elders (aperBuréprov). More correctly, the assembly of the cldcrs. So Rev. 


“CHAPTER 23. 


1 5. Compare Matt. 27:1,2; 11,14; Mark 15:1-5. 

2. We found. Ina judicial sense: as the result of their examination before the council. 

5. Were the more ficrce (émlaxyvov). Only here in New Testament. The verb means, 
literally, fo grow strong. See on ch. 14:30; 16:3. Here the sense is, they were morc 
energetic and emphatic. Rev. urgent. Wyc., waxed stronger. 

Stirrcth up(avaccter). See on Mark 15:11, The increased urgency is shown by the use of 
a stronger word than poervericth (ver. 2). 

6. Of Galilee. Whe best texts omit. 

7. Scat (avérepapev). Lit., sent him wp (avd): Used of sending up to a higher court. 
Compare Acts 25:21, of sending Paul to Caesar. It also means to send back, as in ver. V1, 
and Philem. 11. 

%. Of'a long time €£ icavov. See on ch. 7:6. 

Hoped (irme€ev). Imperfect; was hoping — all this long time. 

Miracle <anpetov). See on Matt. 11:20; and compare Acts 2:22, Rev. 

9. Man yAixavots).Compare long, ver. 8. 

10. Vehemently (edroves). Only here and Acts 18:28, of the preaching of Apollos, 
Originally the word means well strung; hence, in medical language, of a well-toned body. 

I. Gorgeous: Aaprpav. LiL, bright or brilliant. Compare Acts 10:30; Rev. 15:6. Wyc. 
and Tynd_, white. Mark has purple (qroppupay), and Matthew scarlet (xoxxivny). 

Apparcl (éa9ijra). Vhe general term for raiment. Matthew specifies the garment (27:28). 
Mark has simply purple (15:17). 

13 25. Compare Matt. 27:15-26; Mark 15:6-15. 

14. Pervertct(amoarpépovta).Another compound of eTpépa, to lum; Seactpépovta is 
rendered by the same word in ver. 2. Probably the words are used without any intentional 
distinction of meaning. Avagrpépovtaimplics more of the idea of distraction (compare 
Wyc., furning upside down); turning different ways; while arootp(povta emphasizes the 
turning away (a6) of the people from their civil and religious allegiance. So Wyc., 
luring away. 

Evamincd (dvaxpivas). Originally implying a thorough examination, avd, up, from 
bottom to top. Pechnically, of a legal examination, 

16. Chastise (rat8eveas). Originally to bring up a child (qats). ence, fo instruct; so 
Acts 7:22, of Moses instructed in the wisdom of the Egyptians; and Acts 22:3, of Paul 
instructed in the law. Vo discipline or correct, as Web. 12:6,7. The word is not 
synonymous with punish, since it always implies an infliction which contemplates the 
subjec?s amendment; and hence answers to chastise or chasten. So Heb. 12:10; Rev. 
3:19. In popular speech chastise and punish are often confounded. Chastcn is from the 
Latin casfus, “pure,” “chaste? and to chasten is, properly, to purify. This meaning 
underlies even the use of the word by Pilate, who was not likely to be nice in his choice 
of words, Instead of punishing him with death, he will c/asfise him, in order to teach him 
better. So Wyce., / shall deliver him amended. 
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18. All together mapmd9eiThe whole multitude (790s) of them. Only here in New 
Testament. 

Away (aipe). Lit., take away. Compare Acts 21:36; 22:22. 

19. Who (6or¢s):Classifying him. One of such a kind as that he had been imprisoned, etc. 

20. Spake (rpocepwvncev). Addressed. Compare Acts 21:40; 22:2. Always in the New 
Testament in the sense-of to accost, whether an individual or a crowd. 

21. Shouted (émepwvouv). Imperfect. Kept shouting. Used by Luke only. Compare Acts 
127225 22-24: 

22. Said (etrev). Dropping the speech-making tone, and simply asking a question. 

23. They were instant (€méxewro). Instant, in the sense of urgent, pressing. See on ch. 
7:4. Compare Rom. 12:12; 2 Tim. 4:2; Luke 7:4; Acts 26:7. The verb means fo lie upon, 
and answers to our vulgarism, to Jay one’s self down to work. Compare Aristophanes, 

Knights, 253: xamtxetwevos Béa, roar with all your might. Lit., roar, lying down to it. 

Their voices. omit of the chief priests. 

Prevailed (karioyvov). Had power (iaxvs) to bear down (card) the remonstrances of 
Pilate. Only here and Matt. 16:18. 

24. Gave sentence (éméxpwev) Pronounced the final sentence. Only here in New 
Testament. 

26—33. Compare Matt. 27:31-34; Mark 15:20-23. 

26. Laid hold on (€mthaSopevor). Compare the peculiar word used by Matthew and 
Mark. See on Matt. 5:41. 

27—32. Peculiar to Luke. See Introduction, on the gospel of womanhood. 

30. Hills (Gouvois).Only here and ch. 3:5. 

31. Tree (Eudw). Originally wood, timber. In later Greek, a tree. Used of the cross by 
Peter, Acts 5:30; 10:39; and 1 Pet. 2:24. Compare Gal 3:13. 

32. Two other. The possible omission of a comma before malefactors in the A.V. might 
make a very awkward and unpleasant statement. Better Rev., two others, malefactors. 

Put to death (avaipedjvar). Lit., to take up and carry away; so that the Greek idiom 
answers to our taken off. So Shakspeare: 


“The deep damnation of his taking off.” 
Macbeth, 1,7. 


“Let her who would be rid of him, devise 
His speedy taking off.” 
Lear, 5,1. 


33. Calvary (Kpaviov). The Greek word is the translation of the Hebrew Golgotha. See 
on Matt. 27:33. 

35—43. Compare Matt. 27:39-44; Mark 15:29-32. 

35. Beholding. See on ch. 10:18. 

Scoffed. See on ch. 16:14. 

If he. The A.V. does not give the contemptuous emphasis on odtos, this fellow. 

36. Coming to him. Coming up close to the cross. 

Vinegar. See on Matt. 27:34. 

38. Superscription. See on Matt. 27:34. 

39. Railed (€Pracpr}wer), Imperfect: Kept up a railing. 

41. Receive. Are receiving would be better. 

Amiss (arorrov).Lit., out of place, and so strange, eccentric, perverse; as in 2 Thess. 3:2, 
where it is rendered unreasonable. The expression here answers nearly to our familiar 
phrase, “has done nothing out of the way.” Compare Acts 28:6; no harm, 
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42. Into thy kingdom. Some texts read for eis, into, év, in. So Rev. In that case we must 
understand, “‘in thy kingly glory.” 

43.1n Paradise mapaéetow. Originally an enclosed park, or pleasure-ground. Xenophon 
uses it of the parks of the Persian kings and nobles. “There (at Celaenae) Cyrus had a 
palace and a great park zapddeccos,full of wild animals, which he hunted on horseback 
.... Through the midst of the park flows the river Maeander ( Anabasis, 1, 2,7). And 
again: “The Greeks encamped near a great and beautiful park, thickly grown with all 
kinds of trees” (2,4, 14.) In the Septuagint, Gen. 2:8, of the garden of Eden. In the 
Jewish theology, the department of Hades where the blessed souls await the resurrection; 
and therefore equivalent to Abraham’s bosom (ch. 16:22,23). It occurs three times in the 
New Testament: here; 2 Cor. 12:4; Rev. 2:7; and always of the abode of the blessed. 


“Where’er thou roam’st, one happy soul, we know, 
Seen at thy side in woe, 

Waits on thy triumph — even as all the blest 
With him and Thee shall rest. 

Each on his cross, by Thee we hang awhile, 
Watching thy patient smile, 

Till we have learn’d to say, ‘ ’Tis justly done, 

Only in glory, Lord, thy sinful servant own.’ ” 

Keble, Christian Year. 


44—46. Compare Matt. 27:45-50; Mark 15:33-37. 

44. Sixth hour. Midday. 

Ninth hour. See on Matt. 27:46. 

45. Veil. See on Matt. 27:51. 

46. I commend mapartJewar)See on ch. 9:16. 

Gave up the ghost ékémvevoev Lit., breathed out (his life). Wyc., sent out the spirit. See 
on Matt. 27:50. 

47—49. Compare Matt. 27:51-56; Mark 15:38-41. 

49. That followed cvvaxorovIovcat Lit., followed with (ctv). So Rev. See on Matt, 
27:55. 

50. Councillor. See on Mark 15:43. Matthew calls him rich; Mark, honorable; Luke, 
good and just. 

51. Consented (cvyxatatedeipévos). Only here in New Testament. Another of Luke’s 
numerous compounds. The Greek student will be struck with the array of compounds, 
from ver. 49 to 56, inclusive. The verb means to put (t(9nut), down (Kata), along 
with (adv). Hence to put down the same vote or opinion with another. to agree with or 
assent 'to. 

53. Linen (cwvdove). See on Mark 14:51; and compare Luke 16:19. 

Hewn in stone(Aakevr@). Only here in New Testament, and not at all in classical Greek. 

56. Retumed(troctpéyraca). This word occurs thirty-two times in Luke, and only 
three times in the rest of the New Testament. It is a significant fact that, reckoning the 
aggregate space occupied by the four Gospels, nearly one-sixth of the whole amount is 
occupied with the account of the twenty-four hours beginning with the last supper and 
ending with the burial of Jesus. There is no day in all Bible history narrated with the 
fulness of that day. If we possessed the whole life of Christ, written with the same detail, 
the record would occupy one hundred and eighty volumes as large as the whole Bible. 
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CHAPTER 24. 


1—3. Compare Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:2-4. | 

1. Very early in the morning (6pSpov BaYéws). Lit., at deep dawn, or the dawn being 
deep. It is not uncommon in Greek to find Gadus, deep, used of time; as deep or late 
evening. Plutarch says of Alexander, that he supped “‘at deep evening;” i.e., late at night. 
Philo says that the Hebrews crossed the Red Sea “about deep dawn (as here), while others 
were yet in bed.” So Socrates; in prison, asks Crito the time of day. He replies 
dp9pos BaSus,the dawn is deep, i.e. breaking (Plato, Crito, 43). 

4—8. Compare Matt. 28:5-7; Mark 16:5-7. 

4. Shining (aetparrroveats).Only here and ch. 17:24. Akin to dotpan, lightning. See 
on bright shining, ch. 11:36; and compare ch. 17:24. 

11. To them(éverov abrav).Rev., literally, in their sight. 

Idle tales (Ayjpos). Lit., silly talk; nonsense. Only here in New Testament. Used in 
medical language of the wild talk of delirium. Wyc., madness. Tynd., feigned things. 

12. Stooping down. See on looketh, Jas. 1:25. The best texts omit this verse. 

Clothes, Not garments, but the linen bandages, in which the body had been rolled. So 
Rey., cloths. 

13. Threescore furlongs. Seven miles. 

15. Went with(cuverropevero). The use of the imperfect here is very beautiful. Jesus 
drew near while they were absorbed in their talk, and was already walking with them 
when they observed him. 

17. Ye have (avttBdAnerte). Lit., throw back and forth; exchange. 


“Discussed a doubt and tossed it to and fro” (Tennyson). 


And are sad(axvSpwrro!).Only here and Matt. 6:16, on which see note. The best texts 
put the interrogation point after walk, add «al éotdSnoav,: and render, and they stood 
still, looking sad. So Rev. ; 

18. Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem (od povos mapouxeis ‘Tepovoadyu Taporxety, 
to dwell as a stranger, is used in later Greek of strangers who have no rights of citizenship, 
and no settled home. Compare Heb. 11:9. See on strangers, 1 Pet. 1:1; and compare 
sojourning, 1 Pet. 1:17. The only of the A.V. is commonly understood adverbially: “Are 
you nothing but a stranger?” But the emphasis of the question falls there, and the word is 
an adjective. Render “Dost thou alone dwell as a stranger in Jerusalem?” Are you the 
only one who sojourns as a stranger in Jerusalem, and who does not know, etc. So, 
nearly, Wyc., Thou alone art a pilgrim in Jerusalem. 

18. What things (qota). Lit., “what kind of things.” 

21. Trusted (7daifopev). More correctly, hoped. Imperfect: were hoping all the while. 

Should have redeemed. Rev., more correctly, should redeem (AvTpodaSaz). See on 
1 Pet. 1:18. 

Beside all this (ovv waow tovros). Lit., with all these things: his betrayal and 
crucifixion, etc. 

To-day is the third day (rptrnv rabtny juépav dryer onpepov). The best texts omit 
to-day. The phrase forms an idiom which cannot be nearly rendered. Literally it is, “He 
(Christ) is passing (@yee) . this day as the third.” Rev., It is now the third day since, etc. 

22. Made us astonished (é&éarnoav). Literally the verb means to put out of place; and so, 
to drive one out of his senses. Hence the A.V. is feeble. Rev., better, amazed us. 

Early (op9pwvai). Lit., early ones. Only here and Rev. 22:16. Compare 8p pos, dawn, ver. 
a: 
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23. That they had seen — which said. Cleopas, absorbed in his story, throws himself 
back to the time of his interview with the women. Lit., “They came saying that they 
have seen a vision of angels which say” (Aéyouowy). 

2S. Fools and slow of heart (avonro: kai Bpadeis 7H xapSia). This is an unfortunate 
translation, in the light of the ordinary, popular use of the word fool. Jesus would never 
have called those sorrowful disciples fools in that sense. The word is compounded of a, 
not, and voéw, which implies, besides seeing, perception of the mind as consequent upon 
sight. It is therefore equivalent to dull of perception. They had read what the prophets 
had spoken, but had failed to perceive its application to Christ. While this rebuke relates 
to the understanding, the following one, slow of heart, goes deeper, and contemplates the 
region of feeling and moral susceptibility. Your heart is dull and slow to respond to these 
testimonies of your own prophets. Compare hardness of heart, Mark 16:14. 

All(éri réow) Revy., rightly, in all; relying upon (é@) all the utterances of the prophets. 

26. Ought not (ovyl é&er). The A.V. does not convey the precise meaning, which is, that, 
in the eternal order of things, and in fulfilment of the eternal counsel of God as expressed 
in the prophecies, it was essentially fitting that Christ should suffer. Rev. is clumsy but 
correct: beloved it not the Christ to suffer? 

27. He expounded (Svepynvvev). Or interpreted: throughout (8vd). Imperfect, he went 
on interpreting from passage to passage. 

28. They went €mopevovro Imperfect, were going. So Rev. 

Made as though (mape8vdcavro). The verb means originally to add or attach to; hence to 
take to one’s self what does not belong to him; and so, to pretend; though pretending as 
implying anything false, does not attach to this act of Jesus. He was going on, and would 
have gone on but for their invitation. Only here in New Testament. 

29. They constrained (mapeBudeavro). Contrary to (mapd). his apparent intention of 
going on. Only here and Acts 16:15. 

Is far spent(«é«rexev).Lit., has declined. Wyc., is now bowed down. 

30. And gave (éreSi8ov). A very beautiful use of the imperfect, indicating that while he 
was in the act of distributing they recognized him. He blessed, and having broken, was 
giving it to them, when, in an instant, their eyes were opened (aorist tense). 

31. They knew(eméyvacay,Clearly recognized. 

And he vanished out of their sight (adros dparros éyévero gq? avTa@v). Lit., he, 
invisible, became away from them. It is not simply, he suddenly departed from them, but 
he passed away from them invisibly. The éyévero, became, is construed with a’ avtav, 
from them.! 

32. Did not our heart burn — while he talked — opened. (obyi 4 xapdia judy Katopévn 
Fv—ws érddrec—Sunvouyer). The A.V., as usual, pays 1o attention to the graphic 
imperfects here. They are speaking of something which was in progress: “was not our 
heart burning (finite verb and participle) while he was speaking, and was opening the 
scriptures?” 

34. Is risen(7yép9n)—appeared (dp9n). Both aorists. The Lord rose and appeared. So 
Wyc. See on appeared, ch. 22:43. 

35. They told (€Enyodvro). Rev., rehearsed is better, because the verb means to fell at 
length or relate in full. 

36. Jesus himself. The best texts omit Jesus. Render as Rev., “he himself stood.” 

And saith unto them, Peace be unto you. The best texts omit. 

38. Thoughts (Suaroyiopol). See on Jas. 2:4, and deceiving, Jas. 1:22. Rev., reasonings. As 
if he had said, “Why do you reason about a matter which your spiritual perception ought 
to discern at once.’’ Compare note on fools, ver. 25.2 
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39. Handle (Wnradjcate). Compare 1 John 1:1. The word occurs also Acts 17:27; Heb. 
12:18. “It never expresses the so handling an object as to exercise a moulding, modifying 
influence upon it, but at most a feeling of its surface; this, it may be, with the intention 
of learning its composition (Gen. 27:12,21,22); while, not seldom, it signifies no more 
than a feeling for or after an object, without any actual coming in contact with it at all” 
(Trench, Synonyms ). Compare Acts 17:27. Used of groping in the dark, Job 5:14; of 
the blind, Isa. 59:10; Deut. 28:29; Judges, 16:26. See on Heb. 12:18. 

41. Meat (Bpectpov) . Only here in New Testament. Lit., anything eatable. Wyc., 
anything that shall be eaten. Rev., better, anything to eat, as the word meat has largely 
lost, in popular usage, its old sense of food in general. 

42. Broiled. Only here in New Testament. 

Of an honey-comb. The best texts omit. 

44. The words. The best texts insert my. 

Must (8et).See on ought not, ver. 26. 

45. Understanding (vobv). Which had been closed. See on fools, ver. 25. 

46. Thus it behoved. The best texts omit. Render, as Rev., thus it is written that the 
Christ should suffer. 

Christ (rov Xptorov).Note the article, the Christ, and see on Matt. 1:1. 

47. Should be preached. See on preacher, 2 Pet. 2:5. 

In his name. On the foundation of (ér%). See on Matt. 24:5. 

Remission. See on ch. 3:3; and on forgiven, Jas. 5:15. 

Beginning from Jerusalem. Some editors place a period after nations, and join these 
words with the next sentence, omitting and: “beginning from Jerusalem ye are 
witnesses. ”? 

49.I send (éyw éEarroaréddw). Rev., better, send forth, giving the force of é&. J 
emphatic. 

Endued with power. The Rev. has properly substituted the simpler clothed, which, to 
the English reader, conveys the exact figure in the word. This metaphorical sense of clothed 
is found in classical Greek. Aristophanes has clothed with audacity; Homer, clothed with 
strength; Plutarch, clothed with nobility and wealth. 

51. And was carried up into heaven. Some texts omit. 
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CHAPTER 1, 


1. The former(rov wrpe@rovr).Lit., the first. Luke refers to his Gospel. 

Treatise (Xoryov).Or narrative. 

Began (jpEaro). This is interpreted in two ways. Either, (1), as a simple historical 
statement equivalent to “all that Jesus did and taught.” In favor of this is the fact that 
the synoptists often record that which is done or said according to its moment of 
commencement, thus giving vividness to the account. See Matt. 11:20; 26:22,37; Mark 
6:7; 14:19; Luke 7:38, etc. According to this explanation the word serves “‘to recall to 
the recollection from the Gospel all the several incidents and events, up to the ascension, 
in which Jesus had appeared as doer and teacher” (Meyer). Or, (2), as indicating that the 
Gospel contains the beginning, and thie Acts of the Apostles the continuation, of the 
doings and teachings of Jesus. “The earthly life of Jesus, concluded with the ascension, 
has its fruit and continued efficacy; and his heavenly life, commencing with the 
ascension, has its manifestation and proof in the acts and experiences of the apostles and 
first churches. The history of the Church was under the immediate control of the exalted 
Redeemer, and may justly be considered as the continuation in heaven of the work which 
he had begun on earth” (Baumgarten and Gloag). While the truth and importan-e of this 
statement are admitted, it is objected that such an intention on Luke’s part would have 
been more clearly intimated, and not left to be inferred from a single doubtful phrase. As 
regards Luke’s intention, I think the first explanation is more likely to be correct. The 
second, however, states a truth, the value and importance of which cannot be 
overestimated, and which should be kept in mind constantly in the study of the book of 
Acts. This is well put by Bernard ( Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, Lect. 
IV.): “Thus the history which follows is linked to, or (may I not rather say) welded with, 
the past; and the founding of the Church in the earth is presented as one continuous 
work, begun by the Lord in person, and perfected by the same Lord through the ministry 
of men. ... “The former treatise’ delivered to us, not all that Jesus did and taught, but ‘all 
that Jesus began to do and teach until the day when he was taken up.’ The following 
writings appear intended to give us, and do, in fact, profess to give us, that which Jesus 
continued to do and teach after the day in which he was taken up.” 

2. Had given commandment (évrethapevos). Special injunctions or charges. Compare 
Matt. 4:6; Mark 13:34; Heb. 11:22. 

Through the Holy Ghost. Construe with had given commandment; by means of the Holy 
Spirit, which inspired him. Not, as some interpreters, with whom he had chosen. 

3. Shewed himself (rrapéorncev). This verb is rendered in a variety of ways in the New 
Testament, as give or furnish, present, provide, assist, commend. The original meaning is 
to place beside, and so commend to the attention. Hence, to set before the mind; present, 
shew. 

Infallible proofs ‘rexumplows).The word is akin to réepap, a fixed boundary, goal, end; 
and hence a fixed or sure sign or token. The Rev. omits infallible, probably assuming that 
a proof implies certainty. 

Being seen (dmrravopevos).. Only here in New Testament. Rev., appearing. 

Forty days (Sv jpepav TeacepaKovta).. Lit., “through forty days.” Rev., by the space 
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of, The only passage where the interval between. the resurrection and the ascension is 
iven. 

a Being assembled together (cvvadufopevos). From ‘guv, together, and 44s, thronged 

or crowded. Both the A.V. and Rev. give eating together in margin, following the 

derivation from ody, together, and GAs, salt; eating salt together, and hence generally of 

association at table. 

Commanded (mapyyyeXev). Originally to pass on or transmit; hence, as a military term, 
of passing a watchword or command; and so generally to command. 

To wait for \weptyévew). Only here in New Testament. 

The promise (émaryeNlav).' Signifying a free promise, given without solicitation. This is 
the invariable sense of the word throughout the New Testament, and this and its kindred and 
compound words are the only words for promise in the New Testament. Triayvéopat, 
meaning to promise in response to a request, does not occur; and opoAoyéw,Matt. 14:7, of 
Herod promising Salome, really means to acknowledge his obligation for her lascivious 
performance. See note there. 

Not many days hence (od peta Todds tabtas jyépas). Lit., not after many of 
these days. Not after many, but after a few. 

6. Asked (érrnp@twv).The imperfect, denoting the repetition and urging of the question. 

7. The times — the seasons (xpévouvs—xatpovs). Rev. properly omits the article. The 
former of these words, time absolutely, without regard to circumstances; the latter, 
definite periods, with the idea of fitness. 

His own (79 t8ig). Stronger than the simple possessive pronoun. The adjective means 
private, personal. Often used adverbially in the phrase xar’ iS(av, apart, privately. See 
Matt. 17:1; 24:3. 

8. Unto me (pos). The best texts read #0v, of me; or, as Rev., my witnesses. 

Samaria. Formerly they had been commanded not to enter the cities of the Samaritans 
(Matt. 10:5). 

10. Looked steadfastly (atevifovtes Roav). See on Luke 4:20. 

12. A Sabbath-day’s journey (caSBdtov éxov oddv). Lit., having a Sabbath’s way. The 
way conceived as belonging to the mountain; connected with it in reference to the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. A Sabbath-day’s journey, according to Jewish tradition, was 
about three-quarters of a mile. It was the supposed distance between the camp and the 
tabernacle in the wilderness (Josh. 3:4). 

13. An upper room(r6 brEp@ov)With the article, denoting some well-known place of 
resort. It was the name given to the room directly under the flat roof. Such rooms were 
often set apart as halls for meetings. In such an apartment Paul delivered his farewell 
address at Troas (Acts 20:8), and the body of Dorcas was laid (Acts 9:37). Used by Luke 
only. 

Abode (joav xatapévovtes). The participle and finite verb, denoting continuance or 
habitual residence. Hence more correctly, as Rev., “where they were abiding.” 

14. Continued (}eav mpockaptepodvtes). Participle and finite verb, as above. The verb 
is from xaprtepds, strong, stanch, and means originally to persist obstinately in. In this 
sense here, and in Rom. 12:12; 13:6. Hence to adhere firmly to. So in Mark 3:9, “that a 
small ship should wait on him,” i.e., keep near at hand. The idea of steady persistence is 
supplied by the Rev., steadfastly. 

With one accord (opoSvpadov). See on agree, Matt. 18:19. 

In prayer. The best texts omit and supplication. 

Mary. Mentioned here for the last time in the New Testament. 

15. Of the disciples (tv yadnrov).The best texts read aderpov,. brethren. 
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The number of the names together were about, etc. {iv Te dyAos dvoudtwv él To avbTo). 
Much better as Rev., and there was a multitude of persons gathered together, about, ete. 

OXMF multitude, would not be used of a number about to be stated. 

16. Men and brethren (dv8pes ddeXdot). Lit., men, brothers, Brother-men. More dignified 
and solemn than the simple brethren. 

This scripture. The best texts substitute the. See on Mark 12:10. 

The Holy Ghost (ro Tvetpa rb “Aytov).. Lit., The Spirit, the Holy. 

Guide. See on lead, Luke 6:39. 

17. Numbered (xarnptIunuévos). Only here in New Testament.(catnpidunuévos) 

With (cuv). The best texts read €v, among. So Rev. . 

Obtained (éNaxe), Strictly, received by lot.” Rev., better, received. Compare Luke 1:9. 
In classical greek, of receiving public magistracies. 

Part (Tov kdjpov).The A.V. does not give the force of the article, the lot which was his. 
So Rev., “his portion; lit., lot. 

Ministry. See on minister, Matt. 20:26. Compare bishopric, ver. 20. 

18. Purchased (éxrjaaro). See on possess, Luke 18:12. Better, as Rev., obtained, 
Judas did not purchase the field, but the priests did with the money which he returned to 
them (Matt. 27:7). The expression means merely that the field was purchased with the 
money of Judas. 

Falling headlong(mpnyys yevopevos). Lit., having become headlong. 

He burst asunder (€ddxyoe). Only here in New Testament. Lit., to crack, to burst with a 
noise. So Homer, of the bones cracking beneath a blow ( Iliad, 13, 616). Compare 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 410. 

19. Aceldama. Or, more properly, Akeldamach. The word is Aramaic, the language then 
spoken in Palestine. 

20. Habitation (émavs).. Only here in New Testament. The word is used in classical 
Greek of a place for cattle. So Herodotus (1, 111): “The herdsman took the child in his 
arms, and went back the way he had come, till he reached the fold” (@ravAuv). Also of a 
farm-building, a country house. 

Bishopric (émtsxorny). See on 1 Pet. 2:12. Rev., better, office, with overseership in 
margin. Compare Luke 19:44. 

Another (€repos). And different person. See'on ch. 2:4, 

21. Went in and went out. An expression for constant intercourse. Compare Deut. 
18:19; Ps. 121:8; John 10:9; Acts 9:28. 

Among us (é¢? jpas).The margin of Rev., over us, i.e., as our head, is a sound rendering, 
and supported by Matt. 25:21,23; Luke 9:1. The rendering before, in the presence of, 
occurs Matt. 10:18; Luke 21:12. 

22. Witness (udptupa). One who shall bear testimony: not a spectator, a mistake often 
made on Heb. 12:1. Compare Acts 2:32. 

23. Barsabas. A patronymic, son of Saba: like Bar Jona, Matt. 16:17. 

24. Which knowest the hearts (kapdwyvicra).Only here and ch. 15:8. Lit., heart- 
knower. 

25. That he may take part (AaBeiv tov KAApov).. Lit., to take the lot. But the best 
texts read rév Toop, the place. Rev., to take the place. 

By transgression fell(trapéBn).See on trespasses, Matt. 6:14. The rendering of the A.V. is 
explanatory. Rev., better, fell away. 

His own place. Compare “‘the place in this ministry.” Toy t.ov,. his own, is stronger 
than the simple possessive pronoun. It is the place which was peculiarly his, as befitting 
his awful sin — Gehenna. 
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26.He was numbered (cvyxateyndlc9y). Only here in New Testament. See on 
counteth, Luke 14:28. 


CHAPTER 2. 


1. Was fully come (ovprdnpodcYat).Used by Luke only. See on Luke 9:51. Lit., as 
Rey., margin, was being fulfilled. The day, according to the Hebrew mode, is conceived as 
a measure to be filled up. So long as the day had not yet arrived, the measure was not 
full. The words denote in process of fulfilment. 

Pentecost. Meaning fiftieth; because occurring on the fiftieth day, calculated from the 
second day of unleayened bread. In the Old Testament it is called the feast of weeks, and 
the feast of harvest. \ts primary object was to thank God for the blessings of harvest. See 
Deut. 16:10,11. 

With one accord (spodvpadov). The best texts substitute 600, together. So Rev. 

2.A sound (%x9s). See on Luke 4:37. 

Of a rushing mighty wind \P€poeévns tvofs Bualas). Lit., of a mighty wind borne 
along. IIvon is a blowing, a blast. Only here and ch. 17:25. Rev., as of the rushing of a 
mighty wind. 

The house. Not merely the room. Compare ch. 1:13. 

Were sitting. Awaiting the hour of prayer. See ver. 15. 

3. There appeared. See on Luke 22:43. 

Cloven tongues (Stapepelowevas yA@ooas). Many prefer to render tongues distributing 
themselves, or being distributed among the disciples, instead of referring it to the cloven 
ippearance of each tongue. Rev., tongues parting asunder. 

Like as of fire. Not consisting of fire, but resembling (@eel). 

It sat. Note the singular. One of these luminous appearances sat upon each. 

4. Began. Bringing into prominence the first impulse of the act. See on began, ch. 1:1. 

With other tongues(érépass yAwooats). Strictly different, from their native tongues, and 
so different tongues spoken by the different apostles. See on Matt. 6:24. 

Gave(é5iSov).A graphic imperfect; kept giving them the language and the appropriate 
words as the case required from time to time. It would seem that each apostle was 
peaking to a group, or to individuals. The general address to the multitude followed from 
he lips of Peter. re 

Utterance (arropSéyyec9ar). Used only by Luke and in Acts. Lit., to utter. A 
veculiar word, and purposely chosen to denote the clear, loud utterance under the 
niraculous impulse. It is used by later Greek writers of the utterances of oracles or seers. 
io in the Septuagint, of prophesying. See 1 Chron. 25:1; Deut. 32:2; Zech. 10:2; Ezek. 
3:19. 

5. Dwelling (xarotxobytes). Denoting an abiding; but here it must be taken in a wide - 


ense, since among these are mentioned those whose permanent residence was in 
fesopotamia, etc. See ver. 9, 


Devout. See on Luke 2:25. 

6. When this was noised abroad (yevouéms 88 tis davis Tavrns).. Wrong. Lit., And 
his sound having taken place. Rev., correctly, when this sound was heard. The sound of 
he rushing wind. 

Were confounded (cuvexv9n).. Lit., was poured together; so that confound (Latin, 


onfundere) is the most literal rendering possible. Used only by Luke and in the Acts. 
‘ompare 19:32; 21:31. 
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Heard (ijxovov). Imperfect, were hearing. 

Language (Svad«re).. Rather, dialect; since the foreigners present spoke, not only 
different languages, but different dialects of the same language. The Phrygians and 
Pamphylians, for instance, both spoke Greek, but in different idioms; the Parthians, 
Medes, and Elamites all spoke Persian, but in different provincial forms. 

7. Amazed and marvelled (é&latavto xai éSaipatov). The former word denotes the 
first overwhelming surprise. The verb is literally to put out of place; hence, out of one’s 
senses. Compare Mark 3:21: “He is beside himself.”’ The latter word, marvelled, denotes 
the continuing wonder; meaning to regard with amazement, and with a suggestion of 
beginning to speculate on the matter. 

Galilaeans. Not regarded as a sect, for the name was not given to Christians until 
afterward; but with reference to their nationality. They used a peculiar dialect, which 
distinguished them from the inhabitants of Judaea. Compare Mark 14:70. They were 
blamed for neglecting the study of their language, and charged with errors in grammar 
and ridiculous mispronunciations. 

9. Parthians, Medes, and Elamites. Representing portions of the Persian empire. 

Judaea. The dialect of Galilee being different from that of Judaea. 

Asia. Not the Asiatic continent nor Asia Minor. In the time of the apostles the term 
was commonly understood of the proconsular province of Asia, principally of the 
kingdom of Pergamus left by Attalus III. to the Romans, and including Lydia, Mysia, 
Caria, and at times parts of Phrygia. The name Asia Minor did not come into use until the 
fourth century of our era. 

10. Egypt. Where the Jews were numerous. Two-fifths of the population of Alexandria 
were said to have been Jews. 

Cyrene. In Libya, west of Egypt. 

Strangers (émnpobvres). See on 1 Pet. 1:1. Rev., rightly, sojourners. 

11. Arabians. whose country bordered on Judaea, and must have contained many Jews. 

Speak (Aadovvrwr). Rev., rightly, gives the force of the participle, speaking. 

Wonderful works (weyadeta). See on majesty, 2 Pet. 1:16. From Méyas, great. Rev., 
mighty works. Used by Luke only. 

12. Were in doubt (Sunrropouy). Used by Luke only. See on Luke 9:7. Better, as Rev., 
perplexed. 

13. Others (€repor).Of a different class. The first who commented on the wonder did so 
curiously, but with no prejudice. ‘Those who now spoke did so in a hostile spirit. See on 
ver. 4. 

Mocking (Svaydevadtovres 580 the best texts). From U9, a joke. Only here in New 
Testament. 

New wine (yredrous).. Lit., “sweet wine.” Of course intoxicating. 

14. Standing up (ataSels). See on Luke 18:11; 19:8. 

Said (arep3éyEato). See on ver 4. Better, Rev., spake forth, “This most solemn, 
earnest, yet sober speech” (Bengel). / 

Hearken(évwticac3e)Only here in New Testament. from é€y, in; and ods, the ear. Rev., 
give ear. 

Words (pypuara) See on Luke 1:37. 

15. Third hour. Nine in the morning: the hour of morning prayer. Compare | Thess. 
D:7. 

17. All flesh. Without distinction of age, sex, or condition. 

Visions (6pdoets)Waking visions. 

Dream dreams (évirrua évurrmacdjoovtat).. The best texts read €vumvious, with 
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dreams. The verb occurs only here and Jude 8. The reference is to visions in sleep. 

19. J will shew(Sde). Lit., I will give. 

Wonders (répara). Or portents. See on Matt. 11:20. 

Signs. See on Matt. 11:20. 

20. That great and notable day of the Lord come. The Rev. heightens the emphasis by 
following the Greek order, the day of the Lord, that great and notable day. Notable 
(émupavn) only here in New Testament. The kindred noun émupdveta, appearing 
(compare our word Epiphany), is often used of the second coming of the Lord. See 
1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Tim. 4:1; Tit. 2:13. 

22. Approved (amoSeSevyHév0V) The verb means to point out or shew forth. Shewn to be 
that which he claimed to be. 

Miracles (Suvdpece). Better, Rev., mighty works. Lit., powers. See on Matt. 11:20. 

23. Being delivered (éxdorov). An adjective: given forth, betrayed. 

Ye have taken. The best texts omit. 

Wicked hands. The best texts read by the hand of lawless men. 

Crucified (apoomnfavres). Only here in New Testament. The verb simply means to 
affix to or on anything. The idea of the cross is left to be supplied. 

Have slain (ayveinete). See on Luke 23:32. Rev., rendering the aorist more closely, did 
slay. 

24. Pains (@divas). The meaning is disputed. Some claim that Peter followed the 
Septuagint mistranslation of Ps. 18:5, where the Hebrew word for snares is rendered by 
the word used here, pains; and that, therefore, it should be rendered snares of death; the 
figure being that of escape from the snare of a huntsman. Others suppose that death is 
represented in travail, the birth-pangs ceasing with the delivery; i.e., the resurrection. This 
seems to be far-fetched, though it is true that in classical Greek the word is used 
_ commonly of birththroes. It is better, perhaps, on the whole, to take the expression in 

the sense of the A.V., and to make the pains of death stand for death generally. 

25.1 foresaw (mrpowpdpnv) Not to see beforehand, but to see before one’s self, as in Ps. 

- 16:8. 

I should not be moved (uy oadev$d).Or be shaken. Generally so rendered in the New 
Testament. See Matt. 11:7; 24:29; Heb. 12:26, etc. 

26. Rejoiced (nyadskoato) Rev., was glad. See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 

Shall rest (xatacKnvedcer).See on nests, Matt. 8:20. Better, as Rev., dwell. Lit., dwell in 
a tent or tabernacle. Rendered lodge, Matt. 13:32; Mark 4:32; Luke 13:19. It is a 
beautiful metaphor. My flesh shall encamp on hope; pitch its tent there to rest through 
the night of death, until the morning of resurrection. 

In hope(ém’ édarl&s).Lit., on hope: resting on the hope of resurrection; his body being 
poetically conceived as hoping. 

27. Leave (éyxatanelrets) Lit., leave behind. 

Suffer (S@cets).Lit., give. 

29. Let me speak(é€ov eimetv)Lit., it is permitted me. Rev., 1 may. It is allowable for 
him to speak, because the facts are notorious. 

Freely (wera mappnotas).Lit., with freedom. The latter word from map, all, and paows, 
speech; speaking everything, and therefore without reserve. 

The patriarch(marpidpyov) From a&pX®, to begin, and qarptd,a pedigree. Applied to 
David as the father of the royal family from which the Messiah sprang. It is used in the 
New Testament of Abraham (Heb. 7:4), and of the sons of Jacob (Acts 7:8). 

He is dead and buried (éreredrnce nat érddm), Aorists, denoting what occurred at a 
definite past time. Rev., rightly, he both died and was buried. 
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His sepulchre is with us. Or among us (év ‘uiv). On Mount Zion, where most of the 
Jewish kings were interred in the same tomb. 

30. According to the flesh, he would raise up Christ. The best texts omit. Render as 
Rey., /ie would set one upon his throne. 

34. Is not ascended (ov avéBn).Aorist, did not ascend. 

35. Thy footstool. A.V. omits of thy feet. 

36. Assuredly (dapades). From d, not, and aPdddw, to cause to fall. Hence, firmly, 
steadfastly. 

37. They were pricked(«arevirynoav).Only here in New Testament. The word does not 
occur in profane Greek. It is found in the Septuagint, as Gen. 34:7, of the grief of the 
sons of Jacob at the dishonor of Dinah. See, also, Ps. 109 (Sept. 108) 16: “broken in 
heart.”’ The kindred noun «katdvv&ts- occurs Rom. 11:8, in the sense of slumber (Rev., 
snipor). Compare Isa. 29:10. See, also, Ps. 60: (Sept. 69) 3: olvoy Katavikews, the wine 
of astonishment (Rev., wine of staggering). The radical idea of the word is given in the 
simple verb v¥caw, to prick with a sharp point. So Homer, of the puncture of a spear; of 
horses dinting the earth with their hoofs, etc. Here, therefore, of the sharp, painful 
emotion, the sting produced by Peter’s words. Cicero, speaking of the oratory of Pericles, 
says that his speech left stings in the minds of his hearers ( De Oratore, 3,34. 

38. Repent. See on Matt. 3:2. 

In the name (émi r@ dvopare). Lit., upon the name. See on Matt. 28:19. 

Remission. See on Luke 3:3; Jas. 5:15. 

39. Afar off (eis waxpav).Lit., unto a long way. Referring probably to the Gentiles, who 
are described by this phrase both in the Old and New Testaments. See Zech. 6:15; Eph. 
2:11-13. Peter knew the fact that the Gentiles were to be received into the Church, but 
not the mode. He expected they would become Christians through the medium of the 
Jewish religion. It was already revealed in the Old Testament that they should be 
received, and Christ himself had commanded the apostles to preach fo all nations. 

Shall call (mpooxaréarnras). Rev. gives the force of %pés, to: “shall call unto him.” 

40. Other (érépous). And various. 

Did he testify 8vewaptupero}. The preposition Sud gives the force of solemnly, earnestly. 

Save yourselves (odInre). More strictly, be ye saved. 

Untoward (¢xodas). Lit., crooked. Toward in earlier English meant docile, apt. The 
opposite is forward (. Gouna ). So Shakespeare: 


“Tis a good hearing when children are toward, 
But a harsh hearing when women are froward.” 
Taming of the Shrew, 5, 2. 
“Spoken like a toward prince.” 
3 Henry VI, 2, 2. 


Untoward, therefore, meant intractable, perverse. So Shakespeare: 


“What means this scorn, thou most untoward knave?”’ 
Kevoniale le 

“And if she be froward, 

Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward.” 
Taming of the Shrew, 4, 5. 


Compare Deut. 32:5. 
42. Continued steadfastly. See on ch. 1:14. 
Doctrine (88ayx7), Better, teaching. 
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Fellowship (kowwwvig). From xouv6s, COMMON. A relation between individuals which 
involves a common interest and a mutual, active participation in that interest and in each 
other. The word answers to the Latin communio, from communis, common. Hence, 
sometimes rendered communion, as 1 Cor. 10:16; 2 Cor. 13:14. Fellowship is the most 
common rendering. Thus Philip. 1:5: “your fellowship in the gospel,” signifying 
co-operation in the widest sense; participation in sympathy, suffering, and labor. 
Compare 1 John 1:3,6,7. Occasionally it is used to express the particular form which the 
spirit of fellowship assumes; as in Rom. 15:26; Heb. 13:16, where it signifies the giving of 
alms, but always with an emphasis upon the principle of Christian fellowship which 
underlies the gift. 

Breaking (kXaoet). Used by Luke only, and only in the phrase breaking of bread. The 
kindred verb KAdlw. or KAdw, to break, occurs often, but, like the noun, only of 
breaking bread. Hence used to designate the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Prayers(mpocevyais).Always of prayer to God. Compare on Se7cets,prayers, Luke 5:33; 
and besought, Luke 8:38. 

43. Fear (poBos). Not terror, but reverential awe: as Mark 4:41; Luke 7:16; 1 Pet. 1:17, 
etc. 

44. Common (kod). Compare fellowship, ver. 42. 

45. Possessions (etjpara). Landed property. 

Goods (émrdpéets). Possessions in general; movables. 

46. With one accord (6po9vpadév)See on Matt. 18:19. 

From house to house (gar’ otxov). Better, as Rev., at home, contrasted with in the 
temple. Compare Philem. 2; Col. 4:15; 1 Cor. 16:19. 

Did eat their meat (peteddpBavov tpopis). Rev., take their food. Partake would be 
better, giving the force of werd, with. Note the imperfect: “continued to partake.” 

Singleness (agedOrnTt).Only here in New Testament. Derived from.a, not, and Pernevs, 
stony ground, Hence of something simple or plain. 

47. Added (mrpoceri$e.). Imperfect: kept adding. 

Such as should be saved (rovs cwkopévous). Lit., as Rev., those that were being saved. 
The rendering of the A.V. would require the verb to be in the future, whereas it is the 
present participle. Compare 1 Cor. 1:18. Salvation is a thing of the present, as well as of 
the past and future. The verb is used in all these senses in the New Testament. Thus, we 
were saved (not are, as A.V.), Rom. 8:24; shall or shalt be saved, Rom. 10:9,13; ye are 
being saved, 1 Cor. 15:2. “Godliness, righteousness, is life, is salvation. And it is hardly 
necessary to say that the divorce of morality and religion must be fostered and 
encouraged by failing to note this, and so laying the whole stress either on the past or on 
the future — on the first call, or on the final change. It is, therefore, important that the 
idea of salvation as a rescue from sin, through the knowledge of God in Christ, and 
therefore a progressive condition, a present state, should not be obscured, and we can but 
regret such a translation as Acts 2:47, ‘The Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved,’ where the Greek implies a different idea” (Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of 
the New Testament ). 

To the church. See on Matt. 16:18.- 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. Went up (avéBawvov). The imperfect: were going up. So Rev., ascending the terraces, 
on the highest of which the temple stood. 
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Ninth hour. The time of the evening sacrifice; or, as the words of prayer indicate, half an 
hour later, for the prayer which accompanied the offering of incense. 

2. That was (itdpxwr). Lit., being See on Jas. 2:15. 

Was carried (éBacrdtero). Imperfect: was being carried as they were going up” (ver. 1). 

They laid (éréSour). Imperfect: “there were wont to lay.” 

4. Fastening his eyes(arevicas).See on Luke 4:20; and compare Acts 1:10. 

Look (BvéYov). Attentively. See on Matt. 7:3. 

6. Silver and gold (apytpiov nad xpvolov). Properly, silver and gold money. See on 
1 Pet. 1:18. 

7.He took {avdeas). The verb means originally to press or squeeze; and hence implies 
taking hold with a firm grasp. 

Feet (8dcets). A peculiar, technical word, used by Luke only, and described by Galen as 
the part of the foot lying beneath the leg, upon which the leg directly rests, as 
distinguished from the tapods, the flat of the foot between the toes and heel, and zreSiop, 
the part next the toes. 

Ankle-bones (ogupa). Only here in New Testament. Also technical. Some of the best 
texts readoguSpd,but the meaning is the same. 

Received strength (¢rtepedInoav). Used by Luke only. Compare “the churches were 
established” (ch. 16:5), and the kindred noun otepewpa,. steadfastness (Col. 2:5). In 
medical language applied to the bones in particular. 

8. Leaping up ‘(é€addopevos).. Strictly, leaping forth. Only here in New Testament. 
Used in medical language of the sudden starting of a bone from the socket, of starting 
from sleep, or of the sudden bound of the pulse. 

Walked (mepterdre:). The imperfect. Correctly, as Rev., began to walk; or, perhaps, 
continued walking about, testing his newly acquired power. 

The medical notes of the case are, that the disease was congenital, had lasted over forty 
years (ch. 4:22), and the progressive steps of the recovery — leaped up, stood, walked. 

10. They knew(érreyivwoxov).Or recognized. Rev., took knowledge. 

Wonder (Sdp,Bous).Used by Luke only. See on Luke 4:36. 

Amazement(éxatdaews).See on Mark 5:42; and compare Luke 5:26. 

11. The lame man which was healed. The best texts omit. Render as he held. 

Held(kparobvros)Held them firmly, took fast hold. The verb from Kparos strength. 

Greatly wondering (&9apBor), Wondering out of measure (x). Compare wonder (ver. 
10). 

12. He answered. The question expressed in the people’s explanations of surprise. 

Men of Israel. Lit., men, Israelites. An honorable and conciliatory form of address. The 
term Israelite gradually gave place to that of Jew; but Israel was the sacred name for the 
Jews, as the nation of the theocracy, the people under God’s covenant, and hence was for 
the Jew his especial badge and title of honor. “To be descendants of Abraham, this honor 
they must share with the Ishmaelites; of Abraham and Isaac, with the Edomites; but none 
except themselves were the seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they were 
declared to be. Nor was this all, but more gloriously still, their descent was herein traced 
up to him, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, who, as a prince, had power with 
God and with men, and had prevailed” (Trench, Synonyms ). So Paul, in enumerating 
to the Philippians his claims to have confidence in the flesh, says he was “of the stock of 
Israel.” It is said that the modern Jews in the East still delight in this title. 

Our own (idia). See on ch, 1:7. 

13. His son (wraiéa).Rightly, servant, as Rev. See on Luke 1:54. The A.V. renders, in 
Matt. 12:18, servant, quoting from Isa. 42:1; but elsewhere, where applied to Jesus, son 
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or child, which Rev. in every case has changed to servant. The word is continually used, 
like the Latin puer, in the sense of servant, and in the Septuagint as the servant of God. 
See 2 Sam. 7:5,8,19,20,21, 25,26. Compare Luke 1:69. The term servant of Jehovah, or 
servant of the Lord, is applied in the Old Testament (1) to a worshipper of God, Neh. 
1:10; Dan. 6:21; so to Abraham, Ps. 105:6,42; to Joshua, Josh. 24:29; to Job, Job 1:8. 
(2)To a minister or ambassador of God called to any service, Isa. 49:6; of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 27:6; of the prophets, Amos 3:7; of Moses, Deut. 34:5. 
(3) Peculiarly of the Messiah, Isa. 42:1; 52:13; as God’s chosen servant for accomplishing 
the work of redemption. “Unless we render servant in the passages where the phrase 
mais Qeod occurs in the New Testament, there will be no allusion throughout it all to 
that group of prophecies which designate the Messiah as the servant of Jehovah, who 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered” (Trench, On the Authorized Version 
of the New Testament ). 

When he. He is éxelvov, the pronoun of more definite and emphatic reference, the Jatter, 
Pilate, “in order to make the contrast felt between what Pilate judged and what they 
did.” This is further emphasized in the next verse. 

14. Desired (grjoac3e).Or demanded. See on Luke 11:9. 

A murderer (dy8pa dovéa). Lit.,a man who was a murderer. 

To be granted (yapvoSjvat): By way of favor (x@pts). 

15. The Prince of life (4pxnyov tis S73). The Greek brings out by the position of these 
words what Bengel calls “the magnificent antithesis” between a murderer and the Prince 
of life. “Ye demanded a murderer, but the Prince of life ye killed.” This is the only place 
where the phrase occurs.’ Apynyés, though sometimes rendered prince, means, primarily, 
beginning, and thence originator, author. Better here as Rev., in margin author, and so by 
Rev. at Heb. 2:10; 12:2. 

16. Through faith (ém Th miaret). Note the article: the faith which we had; not the 
cripple’s faith, which was not demanded as a condition of his cure. Through faith (érrl) 
is rather on account of, or on the basis of. Rev., by. Compare ch. 2:38; and see on Matt. 
28:19. 

Made strang (éorepéwae) See on ver. 7. 

Ye see (Yewpetre). See on Luke 10:18. 

Perfect soundness (oAoKAnplay).Only here in New Testament. From 6Xos, entire, and 
KMp0S, a lot. Denoting, therefore. the condition of one who has his entire allotment. 

19. Be converted (émvorpépare). Not a good rendering, because the verb is in the active 
voice. Better as Rev., turn again. See on Luke 22:32. 

Blotted out (éEaderpSjvat). Forgiveness of sins under the figure of the erasure of 
hand-writing. The word is used thus in Ps. 51. (Sept. 1.), 1; Isa. 43:25. Also at Col. 2:14. 
In classical Greek the verb is opposed to eyypadery, to enter a name. So Aristophanes: 
“They do things. not to be borne, entering (éyypdgovres) Some of us, and others, easing 
(eEarelpovres) up and down, twice or thrice” ( Peace, 1180). More especially with 
reference to an item in an account. 

When (6mrws av). Wrong. Render in order that, or that (so there may come), as Rey. 

Times (atpot). Better, seasons. See on ch. 1:7. 

Of refreshing (avaxpu£ews) Only here in New Testament. The word means cooling, or 
reviving with fresh air. Compare the kindred verb, to wax cold, Matt. 24:12, and see note. 

Presence(mpoodrrov)Lit., the face. 
| 20. Which before was preached (dv mpoxexnpvypyévor). But the best texts read 
TPOKeXEtpta wevov, appointed. Compare ch. 22:14. Used by Luke only, ch. 22:14; 26:16. 
The verb originally means to take in hand. 
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21. Of restitution(amoxatagrdcews).Only here in New Testament. The kindred verb, to 
restore, occurs Matt. 17:11; Acts 1:6, etc. As a technical medical term, it denotes 
complete restoration of health; the restoring to its place of a dislocated joint, etc. 

Since the world began\ém’ aiévos)The American Revisers insists on from of old. 

23. Shall be destroyed (€EoroIpevIjoerat). Only here in New Testament. Rev., 

“utterly destroyed,” giving the force of é€, out. 

25. Covenant (ScaSxjnens). See on Matt. 26:28. 

Made (8té3eT0). The Rev. gives covenanted in margin. The noun covenant is derived from 
the verb SvariSnys,, originally to distribute or arrange. Hence to arrange or settle 
mutually; to make a covenant with. 

26. His Son Jesus. The best texts omit Jesus. Render servant for son, and see on ver. 13. 


CHAPTER 4. 


1. Captain of the temple. It was the duty of the Levites to keep guard at the gates of the 
temple, in order to prevent the unclean from entering. To them the duties of the 
temple-police were entrusted, under the command of an official known in the New 
Testament as “the captain of the temple,” but in Jewish writings chiefly as “the man of 
the temple mount.” Josephus speaks of him as a person of such consequence as to be 
sent, along with the high-priest, prisoner to Rome. 

Came upon (éréatnaav). Or stood by them, suddenly. Compare Luke 24:4; Acts 22:20; 
23:11. Of dreams or visions, to appear to. 

2. Being grieved‘ Svatrovoupevot)Only here and ch. 16:18. The Rev. renders the force of 
dia by “sore troubled;” vexed through and through. 

The resurrection. The Sadducees denied both the resurrection and a future state. “In the 
Gospels the Pharisees are represented as the great opponents of Christ; in the Acts it is the 
Sadducees who are the most violent opponents of the apostles. The reason of this seems 
to be, that in the Gospels Jesus Christ came in direct collision with the Pharisees, by 
unmasking their hypocrisies and endangering their influence among the people; whereas 
the apostles, in testifying to the resurrection of Christ, opposed the creed of the 
Sadducees. Perhaps, also, in attacking the apostles, who taught the resurrection of that 
Jesus whom the Pharisees had persecuted and crucified, the Sadducees aimed an indirect 
blow at the favorite dogma of their rival sect” (Gloag, Commentary on Acts ). 

3. In hold (ets tnpnow). A somewhat antiquated rendering. Better, as Rev., in ward. See 
on I Pet. 1:4. 

4. The number was about five thousand. Translate é¢yevn$n as Rev., came to be; 
indicating the addition to the original number of the many that believed. 

7. What power — what name. Lit., what sort of power; what kind of name. 

Have ye done. The ye closes the sentence in the Greek with a contemptuous emphasis: 
you people. 

12. Salvation( swrnpia) Note the article: the salvation; the Messianic deliverance. 

13. Boldness. See on freely, ch. 2:29. 

Perceived (katadaPopevot)The word, meaning originally to seize upon or lay hold of, 
occurs frequently in the New Testament in different phases of this original sense. Thus, to 
apprehend or grasp, Eph. 3:18; Philip. 3:12,13; Rom. 9:30: of seizure by a demon, Mark 
9:18: of something coming upon or overtaking, John 12:35; 1 Thess. 5:4: of compre- 
hending, grasping mentally, as here, Acts 10:34; 25:25. 

Unlearned (aypduparoc). Or, very literally, unlettered. With special reference to 
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Rabbinic culture, the absence of which was conspicuous in Peter’s address. 

Ignorant (i8t@Tax).Originally, one in a private station, as opposed to one in office or in 
public affairs. Therefore one without professional knowledge, a layman; thence, gener- 
ally, ignorant, ill-informed; sometimes plebeian, common. In the absence of certainty it is 
as well to retain the meaning given by the A.V., perhaps with a slight emphasis on the 
want of professional knowledge. Compare 1 Cor. 14:16,23,24; 2 Cor. 11:6.. 

Took knowledge(émeyivwoxov). Or recognized. See on ch. 3:10. 

15. Conferred(auvéBanov),See on pondered, Luke 2:19. 

17. It spread (Svaveyn9).Only here in New Testament. Lit., be distributed. In 2 Tim. 
2:17, “their word will eat as a canker,” is, literally, will have distribution or spreading 
(vouny eeu). Bengel, however, goes too far when he represents the members of the 
council as speaking in the figure of a canker. “They regard the whole as a canker.” 

18. To speak pIéyyecIat)See on 2 Pet. 2:16. 

21. Punish (xoAdowvrat) Originally, to curtail or dock; to prune as trees: thence to check, 
keep in bounds, punish. 

24. Lord(Séorora)See on 2 Pet. 2:1. 

25. Servant (mra8és). See on ch. 3:13. 

Rage (éppvakav). Only here in New Testament. Originally, to neigh or snort like a 
horse. Of men, to give one’s self haughty airs, and to act and speak insolently. Philo 
describes a proud man as “walking on tiptoe, and bridling (ppvatrépevos), with neck 
erect like a horse.” 

27. Didst anoint(éxpicas).See on Christ, Matt. 1:1. 

28. Thy hand. Thy disposing power. 

32. Heart and soul. See on Mark 12:30. 

33. Gave (arrediSour), Lit., gave back: (agro) ; as something which they were in duty 
bound to give. 

37. The money (rd xpfjp-a)The sum of money. 


CHAPTER 5S. 


2. Kept back (évocdpicato).Only here, ver. 3, and Tit. 2:10, where it is rendered 
purloining. From voodpt, aloof, apart. The verb means to set apart for one’s self; hence to 
appropriate wrongfully. 

3. To lie to(yrevoac3ar)Rather, to deceive. The design of Satan was to deceive the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to would require a different case in the noun, which occurs in ver. 4, where 
the same verb is properly rendered /ie (unto God). Satan fills the heart to deceive. The 
result of the attempt is merely fo lie. 

4. Whiles it remained, was it not thine own(ody? pévov? cot ueve)A play on the words. 
Lit., remaining, did it not remain to thee? Rev., very happily, whiles it remained, did it 
not remain thine own? 

Conceived(éSov). Lit., put or fixed. Wherefore didst thou fix this deed in thy heart? — 
i.e., resolve upon it. 

5S. Gave up the ghost (éEévfe). Used by Luke only. A rare word, occurring in the 
Septuagint, and in medical writers. See Ezek. 21:7, “Every spirit shall faint.” See, also, on 
failing, Luke 21:26. 

6. Wound him up (ovvécrerrav).Better, as Rev., wrapped him round. The verb means to 
draw together, or draw in; hence used for shortening sail, reducing expenses, lowering or 
humbling a person. In 1 Cor. 7:29, it occurs in the phrase, “the time is short 
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ouvestarpévos,. Rev., properly, shortened);” i.e., drawn together, contracted. In the 
sense of wrapping up it is found in Aristophanes, of wrapping cloaks or garments about 
one; also of tucking up the garments about the loins, as a preparation for service. In the 
sense of shrouding for burial, it occurs in Euripides ( Troades, 382): “They were not 
shrouded .(cuverreatddncav). by the hands of a wife.” In medical language, of bandaging 
a limb; of the contraction of tumors, and of organs of the body, etc. Some, however, as 
Meyer, refer the word here to the pressing together of the dead man’s limbs. 

8. Answered.“‘The woman, whose entrance into the assembly of the saints was like a 
speech” (Bengel). 

For so much (rogovrov).. Perhaps pointing to the money still lying at his feet. 

9. Ye have agreed together (suvepav7In-tpiv).The verb is passive. Lit., was it agreed by 
you. The figure in the word is that of concord of sounds. Your souls were attuned to each 
other respecting this deceit. See on music, Luke 15:25. 

To tempt (wetpdca), To put it to the proof whether the Holy Spirit, ruling in 
the apostles, could be deceived. See on ver. 3. 

~ The feet. Graphic. The steps of the young men returning from the burial are heard at the 
door. 

12. Were wrought (éyéveTo). The best texts read éyivero, the imperfect, were being 
wrought from time to time. 

All. The whole body of believers. 

13. The rest. Unbelievers, deterred by the fate of Ananias from uniting themselves to the 
church under false pretences. 

Join himself (kodkrXGc9at). See on Luke 15:15; 10:11. In all but two instances (Rom. 
12:9; 1 Cor. 6:17), the word implies a forced, unnatural, or unexpected union. Thus 
Philip would not, without a special command, have “Joined himself” to the chariot of the 
Ethiopian prince (Acts 8:29). Saul’s attempt to join himself to the apostles was regarded 
by them with suspicion (Acts 9:26); and the fact that certain persons “clave to” Paul in 
Athens is expressly contrasted with the attitude of the citizens at large. The sense of an 
unnatural union comes out clearly in 1 Cor. 6:16. 

14. Were added ! TposerTievto). Imperfect: kept being added. 

15. Couches(«pa8Bdarwy See on Mark 2:4. 

The shadow of Peter passing by. But the proper rendering is, as Peter passed by, his 
shadow might, etc.! 

18. Jn the common prison (év rnpjcet. Snuocia). Incorrect. THpyors is not used in the 
sense of prison, but is an abstract term meaning ward or keeping, as in ch. 4:3. There is 
no article, moreover. Note, too, that another word is used for the prison in the next verse 
(ris pudaxijs). Rev., therefore, correctly, in public ward. 

19. By night (6ta tis vuerds). More correctly, during the night:.6vd, in the course of. 
Compare ch. 16:9. 

20. Stand. Compare ch. 2:14; and see on Luke 18:11; 19:8. 

Of this life. The eternal life which Christ revealed. It is a peculiar use of the phrase, 
which is commonly employed in contrast with the life to come, as 1 Cor. 15:19. Compare 
John 6:63,68. Not equivalent to these words of life. 

21. Early in the morning (i776 tov SpIpov).‘T76, beneath, is often used in the sense of 
just about, or near. "OpSpov. is from Spvups, to cause to arise: the dawn. See on Luke 
24:1. Render as Rev., about daybreak. 

Taught (édidacxov). Imperfect: began teaching. 

The council (cuvédpsov), The Sanhedrim. 

The senate (yepovoiav). From Yepev, an old man, like the Latin senatus, from senex, 
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old. Taking on very early an official sense, the notion of age being merged in that of 
dignity. Thus in Homer ‘yépovres are the chiefs who form the king’s council. Compare 
the Latin patres, fathers, the title used in addressing the Roman senate. The word in this 
passage is the name of the Spartan assembly, Gerousia, the assembly of elders, consisting 
of thirty members, with the two kings. “The well-known term,” as Meyer remarks, “‘is 
fittingly transferred from the college of the Greek gerontes to that of the Jewish 
presbyters.”” They summoned, not only those elders of the people who were likewise 
members of the Sanhedrim, but the whole council (all the senate) of the representatives 
of the people. 

Prison (SeapwTnp.ov). Still another word for prison. Compare w. 18,19. Rev., 
prison-house. The ditferent words emphasize different aspects of confinement. Tenous 
is keeping, as the result of guarding. See on ver. 18. .6yxaxz. emphasizes the being put 
under guard, and decuwryprov the being put in bonds. 

22. Officers (tmrnpéras\. See on Matt. 5:25. 

24. They doubted (8unmropour). See on Luke 9:5. Rev., were much perplexed, giving the 
force of dué,thoroughly at a loss. Compare Luke 24:4.” 

28. Did not. The best texts omit o¥, not, and the question. 

We straitly charged. So Rev. (waparyyedia rapmyycinapev). Lit., we charged you with 
a charge. See on Luke 22:15, with desire I have desired. 

Intend (BotbrNeaSe).Or ye want: See on willing, Matt. 1:19. 

This man’s. The phrase is remarkable as furnishing the first instance of that avoidance of 
the name of Christ which makes the Talmud, in the very same terms, refer to him most 
frequently as Peloni, “‘so and so.” 

29. We ought (Set).Stronger, we must. 

To obey (meSapyeiv).Not often used in the New Testament to express obedience, the 
most common word being wtzraxotw. Sometimes weé9w is used. But this word, in 
itself is the only one of the several in use which expresses the conception of obedience 
exclusively. ‘Yaraxovew is to obey as the result of listening to another: qei9ea Sau is to 
obey as the result of persuasion. This is the special term for the obedience which one 
owes to authority (apy) It occurs four times in the New Testament: Acts 5:29°32; 
27:21; Tit.3:1; and in every case, of obedience to established authority, either of God or 
of magistrates. In Acts 27:21, where it is used of the ship’s officers hearkening to Paul’s 
admonition not to loose from Crete, Paul speaks of his admonition as divinely inspired; 
compare 27:10. In ch. 4:19, Peter and John say hearken(axovev).That is a mere listening 
to or considering the proposition made to them. This is a deliberate course of action. 

30. Ye. slew (Scvexetpicacde).Only here and ch. 26:21. To slay with one’s own hands. 

Tree. See on Luke 23:31. 

31. Prince. See on ch. 3:15. 

Repentance — remission. See on Matt. 3:2; Jas. 5:15; Luke 3:3. 

32. Witnesses. See on Acts 1:22. 

Obey. See on ver. 29. 

33. They were cut to the heart (8vemplovto) Only here and ch. 7:54. The verb means, 


originally, to saw asunder. A strong figure for exasperation. 
To slay. See on Luke 23:32. 


34. The apostles. The best texts substitute rods dv9parous, the men. 

A little space (Bpaxv). Better as Rev., a little while. 

36. Joined themselves (poceKorAH9n), The best texts read rpocexXl9n, were inclined; 
i.e., leaned to, or took sides with. 

37. Obeyed. Note the word for obeyed (ére/9ovro), implying the persuasive power of 
Theudas’ boasting. See on ver. 29. 

Taxing (atroypadijs). See on Luke 2:1,2. 

Much people. The best texts omit much. 
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Were dispersed (Svecxoprla9ncav). See on Matt. 25:24. 

38. Refrain (aréornrte).Lit., stand off. 

Of men (e& avSparray). Out of men, proceeding out of their devices. 

It will come to naught (xatadvSijoerar). Lit., be loosened down. Used of the 
dilapidation of the temple (Luke 21:6), and of the dissolution of the body under the 
figure of striking a tent (2 Cor. 5:1). See on Mark 13:2. 

39. To fight against God (Seopaxor). Lit., to be Godfighters. 

41. They were counted worthy to suffer shame (katt w@Inoav atipacSivat). This 
is an instance of what rhetoricians style an oxymoron, from $€vs, sharp, and pewpes, 
foolish; a pointedly foolish saying, which is witty or impressive through sheer 
contradiction or paradox, as laborious idleness, sublime indifference. In this case the 
apostles are described as dignified by indignity. 


CHAPTER 6. 


1. And (82). Better but, as a contrast is now introduced with the prosperous condition 
of the Church indicated at the close of the last chapter. 

Was multiplied (dn Iuvovrav). Lit., “when the disciples were multiplying,” the present 
participle indicating something in progress. 

A murmuring (yoyyvouds).See on the kindred word murmurers, Jude 16. 

Grecians (EArqucrav). Rey., much better, Grecian Jews, with Hellenists in margin. 
“Grecians” might easily be understood of Greeks in general. The word Hellenists denotes 
Jews, not Greeks, but Jews who spoke Greek. The contact of Jews with ‘Greeks was first 
effected by the conquests of Alexander. He settled eight thousand Jews in the Thebais, 
and the Jews formed a third of the population of his new city of Alexandria. From Egypt 
they gradually spread along the whole Mediterranean coast of Africa. They were removed 
by Seleucus Nicator from Babylonia, by thousands, to Antioch and Seleucia, and under 
the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes scattered themselves through Asia Minor, 
Greece, Macedonia, and the Aegean islands. The vast majority of them adopted the Greek 
language, and forgot the Aramaic dialect which had been their language since the 
Captivity. The word is used but twice in the New Testament — here and ch. 9:29 — and, 
in both cases, of Jews who had embraced Christianity, but who spoke Greek and used the 
Septuagint version of the Bible instead of the original Hebrew or the Chaldaic targum or 
paraphrase. The word” EAnv, Greek, which is very common in the New Testament, is 
used in antithesis, either to “Barbarians”’ or to “Jews.” In the former case it means all 
nations which spoke the Greek language (see Acts 18:17; Rom. 1:14; 1 Cor. 1:22,23). In 
the latter it is equivalent to Gentiles (see Rom. 1:16; 2:9; 1 Cor. 10:32; Gal. 2:3). Hence, 
in either case, it is wholly different from Hellenist. 

Hebrews. Hebrew is the proper antithesis to Hellenist. A man was Iov8aios,a Jew, who 
traced his descent from Jacob, and conformed to the religion of his fathers. He might 
speak Greek and be a Hellenist. He was ‘ESpaios, a Hebrew, only as he spoke Hebrew 
and retained Hebrew customs. The distinction between Hebrew and Hellenist was a 
distinction within the Jewish nation, and not between it and other nations. Thus Paul 
calls himself a Hebrew of Hebrews; i.e., a Hebrew and of Hebrew parents (Philip. 3:5; 
compare 2 Cor. 11:22). 

Were neglected (amape9ewpodvto). Only here in New Testament. Lit., were overlooked. 
The imperfect denoting something habitual. 

Daily (kaInpepiy). Only here in New Testament. 

Ministration (§caxovia). Or service. See on minister, Matt. 20:26. The reference is to the 
distribution of provision. 

2. Reason (apeorov). Lit., pleasing or agreeable. 

Leave (kataneipavtas). Rather forsake or abandon : leave in the lurch, 

Serve tables. Superintend the distribution of food. 
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3. Of good report (waptupovupévous). Lit., attested, having witness borne them. 

4. We will give ourselves continually (rpookaptepjcoper).. See on ch. 1:14. Rev., 
continue steadfastly. 

5. Stephen, etc. The names are all Greek. There is no reason to infer from this that they 
were all Hellenists. It was customary among the Jews to have two names, the one Hebrew 
and the other Greek. They were probably partly Hebrews and partly Hellenists. 

7.To the faith (tH mtoret). Opinions differ greatly as to whether this is to be taken as 
meaning faith in Jesus Christ, or faith considered as Christian doctrine — the Gospel; the 
faith in the ecclesiastical sense. This passage and Gal. 1:23 are the strong passages in favor 
of the latter view; but the general usage of the New Testament, added to the fact that in 
both these passages the former meaning gives a good, intelligible, and perfectly consistent 
sense, go to confirm the former interpretation. 

1. In the great majority of New Testament passages faith is clearly used in the sense of 
faith in Jesus Christ: “the conviction and confidence regarding Jesus Christ as the only 
and perfect mediator of the divine grace and of eternal life, through his work of 
atonement” (Meyer). 

2. This interpretation is according to the analogy of such expressions as obedience of 
Christ (2 Cor. 10:5), where the meaning is, clearly, obedience to Christ: obedience of the 
truth (1 Pet. 1:22). Accordingly, faith, though it becomes in man the subjective moral 
power of the new life, regenerated through the power of the Spirit, is regarded objectively 
as a power — the authority which commands submission. 

3. This interpretation is according to the analogy of the expression hearing of faith (Gal. 
3:2), which is to be rendered, not as equivalent to the reception of the Gospel, but as the 
report or message of faith; i.e., which treats of faith, axo7, hearing being always used in 
the New Testament in a passive sense, and often rendered fame, rumor, report (see Matt. 
4:24; 14:1; Mark 1:28; John 12:38; Rom. 10:16). Compare, also, obedience of faith 
(Rom. 1:5; 16:26), where faith is to be taken as the object, and not as the source, of the 
obedience; and hence is not to be explained as the obedience which springs from faith, 
but as the obedience rendered to faith as the authoritative impulse of the new life in 
Christ. 

The great majority of the best modern commentators hold that faith is to be taken as 
the subjective principle of Christian life (though often regarded objectively asa spiritual 
power), and not as Christian doctrine. 

8. Did (é:roier). Imperfect: was working wonders during the progress of the events 
described in the previous verse. 

9. Synagogue. See on Church, Matt. 16:18. 

Of the libertines. In Jerusalem, and probably in other large cities, the several synagogues 
were arranged according to nationalities, and even crafts. Thus we have in this verse 
mention of the synagogues of the Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and Asiatics. 
Libertines is a Latin word (libertini, freedmen), and means here Jews or their descendants 
who had been taken as slaves to Rome, and there received their liberty; and who, in 
consequence of the decree of Tiberius, about 19 A.D., expelling them from Rome, had 
returned in great numbers to Jerusalem. They were likely to be the chief opponents of 
Stephen, because they supposed that by his preaching, their religion, for which they had 
suffered at Rome, was endangered in Jerusalem. 

10. They were not able (obk taxvov).See on Luke 14:30: 16:3. 

11. Suborned (é7éBanov), Only here in New Testament. The verb originally means to 

put under, as carpets under one’s feet; hence, to put one person in place of another; to 
™ substitute, as another’s child for one’s own; to employ a secret agent in one’s place, and 
to instigate or secretly instruct him. 

12. They stirred up the people (cuvextynoay tov Nady). The verb occurs only here in 
the New Testament. It implies to stir up as a mass, to move them together (cvy).. This is 
the first record of the hostility of the people toward the disciples. See ch, 2:47, 
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Caught (svvjpracav). Used by Luke only. Better as Rev., seized. See on Luke 8:29. 
14. This Jesus of Nazareth. Contemptuous. 


CHAPTER 7. 


1. Then said the high-priest. “The glorified countenance of Stephen has caused a pause 
of surprise and admiration, which the high-priest interrupts by calling upon the accused 
for his defence” (Gloag). 

2. Brethren. Addressing the audience generally. 

Fathers. Addressing the members of the Sanhedrim. 

Of glory. Outward, visible glory, as in the shekinah and the pillar of fire. 

Appeared (a&p9n). See on Luke 22:43. 

5. Inheritance («Xnpovoyiay). See on | Pet. 1:4. 

Not so much as to set his foot on {ob8é Bia modes). Lit., not even the stepping of a 
foot. From the original meaning, a pace or step, which occurs only here in the New 
Testament, comes the sense of a step considered as a raised place or seat, and hence a 
tribune or judgment-seat, which is its meaning in every other passage of the New 
Testament. 

Possession (xatdaoxerw).. Only here and ver. 45. See on keep, Luke 8:15. It denotes a 
permanent possession. 

8. The covenant of circumcision. There is no article, and it is better omitted in 
rendering. He gave him a covenant, the peculiar character of which is defined by the next 
word — of circumcision; i.e., of which circumcision was the completion and seal. 

9. Moved with envy ({dacavres).. Compare Jas. 4:1; and see on envying Jas. 3:14. 

10. Afflictions (3rtpewv). See on Matt. 13:21. 

11. Sustenance (yoptdcuara). For their cattle: fodder. See on shall be filled, Matt. 5:6. 

12.In Egypt «(év A iytarr). But the best texts read eis Aiyumrov, into Egypt, and 
construe with sent forth: “ne oe forth our fathers into Egypt.” 

13. Joseph’s race. Note-the repetition of the name. “‘A certain sense of patriotic pride is 
implied in it.” 

14. Threescore and fifteen. Lit., “in (év) threescore and fifteen;” the idiom expressing 
the sum in which all the individuals were included. 

17. When (xa9as).Rev., more correctly, as; the word being not a particle of time, but 
meaning in proportion as. 

18. Another (€repos). Not merely a successor, but a monarch of a different character. 

Knew not. As sixty years had elasped since Joseph’s death, and a new dynasty was 
coming to the throne, this may be taken literally: did not know his history and services. 
Some explain, did not recognize his merits. Y 

19. Dealt subtilely (xatacoducdpevos). Only here in New Testament. Lit., to employ 
cunning against. See on ao$0Sy. wise, Jas. 3:13. 

So that they cast out (rod mroveiv &e9era), Lit., make exposed. The verb ext Int, to 
set out, or place outside, is not uncommon in classical Greek for the exposure ot a 
new-born child. Thus Herodotus, of Cyrus, exposed in infancy: “The herdsman’s wife 
entreated him not to expose (éx9eivar) the babe” (1, 112). The rendering of the A.V., 
“so that they cast out,”’ is correct, expressing the result, and not Pharaoh’s design. 

Young children (Bpé¢n). Incorrect. See on 1 Pet. 2:2. Rev., rightly, babes. 

Live (Gwoyoveta dar). Or, be preserved alive. See on Luke 17:33. 

20. Time (xatp@). Better, season or juncture. “Sad, seasonable” (Bengel). See on Acts 
1:7. 

Exceeding fair (acretos T® Gee). Lit., fair unto God: a Hebrew superlative. Compare 
Jon. 3:3: great unto God; A.V., exceeding great. Gen. 10:9, of Nimrod: a mighty hunter 
before the Lord. 2 Cor. 10:4: mighty unto God; ie., in God’s sight. Aaretos, fair 
(only here and Heb. 11:23), is from @o7v, a town, and means originally town-bred; 
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hence refined, elegant, comely. The word is used in the Septuagint of Moses (Exod. 2:2), 
and rendered goodly. The Jewish traditions extol Moses’ beauty. Josephus says that those 
who met him, as he was carried along the streets, forgot their business and stood still to 
gaze at him. ; 

21. Took up(aveireto). Used among Greek writers of taking up exposed children; also 
of owning new-born children. So Aristophanes: “I exposed (the child) and some other 
woman, having taken it, adopted (ave(dero) it” ( Clouds, 531). There is no reason why 
the meaning should be limited to took him up from the water (as Gloag). 

23. It came into his heart (dvéBn ért tiv xapSlav). Lit., “it arose into his heart.” 
“There may be something in the depth of the soul which afterward emerges and ascends 
from that sea into the heart as into an island” (Bengel). The expression is imitated from 
the Hebrew, and occurs in the Septuagint: ‘‘The ark shall not come to mind;” lit., go up 
into the heart (Jer. 3:16). See, also, Jer. 32:35; Isa. 65:17. 

24. Defended (jpivato). Only here in New Testament. The word means originally to 
ward off from one’s self, with a collateral notion of requital or revenge. 

25. Understood (cvvévat). See on understanding, Mark 12:33. 

26. Appeared (&pIn). With the suggestion of a sudden appearance as in a vision; 
possibly with the underiying notion of a messenger of God. See on Luke 22:43. 

Would have set them at one (cuvijracev adtods eis eipyvny). Lit., drove them together 
to peace; urged them. 

31. The sight (To dpaya). Always in the New Testament of a vision. See on Matt. 17:9. 

To behold (karavojcat). See on Matt. 7:3. Compare Luke 12:24,27. 

32. Trembled (Eyrpowos yevdpevos).Lit., having become trembling; having fallen into a 
tremor. 

34.1 have seen, I have seen(i8ov eiSov).Lit., having seen I saw. A Hebraism. See Exod. 
3:7 (Sept.). Compare Judg. 1:28: utterly drive them out; lit., removing did not utterly 
remove. Judg. 4:9; going I will go; i.e., I will surely go. Gen. 37:8: reigning shalt thou 
reign, 1.e., shalt thou indeed reign. So Rev. here, “I have surely seen.” 

35. Deliverer (AutpwtHv). Strictly, @ ransomer or redeemer. Only here in New 
Testament. See on ransom, Matt. 20:28; and redeemed, 1 Pet. 1:18. 

By the hand (ev xetpr) . The best texts read ov yeupl, “with the hand:” i. é., in 
association with the protecting and helping power of the angel. 

38. Lively. Better, living, as Rev. Compare 1 Pet. 2:4,5. 

39. Turned back in their hearts. Not desiring to go back, but longing for the idolatries of 
Egypt. 

40. Shall go before us. As symbols to be borne before them on the march. Compare 
Neh. 9:18. 

41. They made a calf (éuooyxorotncav). Only here in New Testament, and not in 
Septuagint. Bengel says, “A very notorious crime is denoted by an extraordinary and 
newly-coined word.” This was in imitation of the Egyptian bull-worship. Several of these 
animals were worshipped at different places in Egypt. Apis was worshipped at Memphis. 
Herodotus says: “Now this Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow which is never afterward 
able to bear young. The Egyptians say that fire comes down from heaven upon the cow, 
which thereupon conceives Apis. The calf which is so called has the following marks: He 
is black, with a square spot of white upon his forehead, and on his back the figure of an 
eagle. The hairs in his tail are double, and there is a beetle upon his tongue” (3:28). He 
was regarded by the Egyptians, not merely as an emblem, but as a god. He was lodged ina 
magnificent court, ornamented with figures twelve cubits high, which he never quitted 
except on fixed days, when he was led in procession through the streets. His festival 
lasted seven days, and all came forward from their houses to welcome him as he passed. 
He was not allowed to reach the natural term of his life. If a natural death did not remove 
him earlier, he was drowned when he reached the age of twenty-five, and was then 
embalmed and entombed in one of the sepulchral chambers of the Serapeum, a temple 
devoted expressly to the burial of these animals. 
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Another sacred bull was maintained at Heliopolis, in the great Temple of the Sun, under 
the name of Mnevis, and was honored with a reverence next to Apis. Wilkinson thinks 
that it was from this, and not from Apis, that the Israelites borrowed their notions of the 
golden calf. “The offerings, dancing, and rejoicings practised on the occasion, were 
doubtless in imitation of a ceremony they had witnessed in honor of Mnevis during their 
sojourn in Egypt” ( Ancient Egyptians, 2 ser., vol. 2, p. 197). A third sacred bull, called 
Bacis, was maintained at Hermonthis, near Thebes. It was a huge, black animal, and its 
hairs were said to grow the wrong way. Other bulls and cows did not hold the rank of 
gods, but were only sacred. 

Offered (avnyayov).Lit., led up. See on Jas. 2:21. 

42. To worship (Narpevew). Rev.. more correctly, serve. See on Luke 1:74. 

The host of heaven. star-worship, or Sabaeanism, the remnant of the ancient 
heathenism of Western Asia. which consisted in the worship of the stars, and spread into 
Syria, though the Chaldaean religion was far from being the simple worship of the host of 
heaven; the heavenly bodies being regarded as real persons, and not mere metaphorical 
representations of astronomical phenomena. It is to the Sabaean worship that Job alludes 
when, in asserting the purity of his life (31:26,27), he says: “Jf J beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
my mouth hath kissed my hands: this also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge: 
for I should have denied the God that is above.” Though not a part of the religion of the 
Egyptians, Rawlinson thinks it may have been connected with their earlier belief, since 
prayer is represented in hieroglyphics by a man holding up his hands, accompanied by a 
star (Herodotus, vol. 2, p. 291). 

43. Tabernacle of Moloch. The portable tent-temple of the god, to be carried in 
procession. Moloch was an Ammonite idol to whom children were sacrificed. According 
to Rabbinical tradition, his image was hollow, heated from below, with the head of an ox 
and outstretched arms, into which children were laid, their cries being stifled by the 
beating of drums. 

Remphan. The texts vary between Remphan, Rephan, and Romphan. It is supposed to 
be the Coptic name for Saturn, to which the Arabs, Egyptians, and Phoenicians paid 
divine honors. 

45. That came after (SiaSeEdpevot). Only here in New Testament. The verb originally 
means to receive from one another, in succession; and that appears to be the more simple 
and natural rendering here: having received it (from Moses). Rev., very neatly, in their 
turn. 

Jesus. Joshua. The names are the same, both signifying Saviour. See on Matt. 1:21. 

Into the possession (év 79 Kxataoyécer). Rev., when they entered on the possession. | 
Before the face (a6 tmpocwov). More strictly, “away from the face.” The same 
expression occurs in the Septuagint, Deut. 11:23. 

46. Desired (grjoaro). More correctly, asked: through Nathan. See 2 Sam. 7:2. 

Tabernacle eae: It was not a tabernacle or tent which David proposed to build, 
but a house. See 2 Sam. 7:2. Rev., rightly, habitation. Compare olKov, a house, ver. 47, 
and 2 Chron. 6:18. 

48. The Most High. In contrast with heathen gods, who were confined to their temples. 

Temples made with hands (yeyporrouprous vaots). The best texts omit vaots, remples. 
The meaning is more general: in things made with hands. The expression is, however. used 
of a sanctuary in Isa. 16:12: “Moab shall come to his sanctuary (Ta yetporroinra).” The 
phrase work, or works of men’s hands, is common in the Old Testament of idols. See 
Deut. 4:28; 2 Kings 19:18; 2 Chron. 32:19; Ps. 115:4. Compare Mark 14:58; Eph. 2:11; 
Heb. 9:11,24; 2 Cor. 5:1. 

49. What house. Rev., more correctly, “what manner of house” (rotov). 

51. Stiff-necked and uncircumcised (ckdnpotpdynrot nal arrepitunrot).Both only here 
in New Testament. 
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Resist (avrumtrrere). It is a very ‘strong expression, implying active resistance. Lit., to 
fall against or upon. Used of falling upon an enemy. Only here in New Testament. 

Ye have been (yeyévna Je) More correctly, as Rev., ye have become. 

53. Who (otreves). Stronger than the simple relative who, and emphasizing their sin by 
contrast with their privileges: inasmuch as ye were those who received, etc. 

By the disposition of angels (ets Suatayas wyyéXwv). Lit., unto ordinances of angels. 
Eis’ means with reference to. Disposition (Satay) is used by A.V. in the sense of 
arrangement, as we say a general disposed his troops. The word occurs only here and 
Rom. 13:2, where it is rendered ordinance. The kindred verb §:atadcowoccurs often, 
and mostly in the sense of command or appoint. See Matt. 11:1; Luke 3:13. In 1 Cor. 
11:34, it is translated set in order. The reference is most probably to the Jewish tradition 
that the law was given through the agency of angels. See Deut. 33:2. Compare Ps. 68:17. 
Paul expressly says that the law was administered by the medium of angels (Gal. 3:19). 
Compare the word spoken by angels (Heb. 2:2). Render, therefore, as Rev., as it was 
ordained by angels. 

54. They were cut. See on ch. 5:33. In both instances, of anger. A different word is used 
to express remorse, ch, 2:37. 

Gnashed (8puxov). Originally to eat greedily, with a noise, as wild beasts: hence to 
gnash or grind the teeth. 

55. Being (trdpywr).See on Jas. 2:15. 

Looked up steadfastly. Compare ch. 1:10; 3:4,12; 6:15; and see on Luke 4:20. 

Standing. Rising from the throne to protect and receive his servant. Usually Jesus is 
represented in the New Testament as seated at the Father’s right hand. See Eph. 1:20; 
Col. 3:1; Heb. 1:3. 

56. I see (Yewpad). See on Luke 10:18. 

The Son of man. A title never applied to Christ by any of the apostles or evangelists, 
except here by Stephen. See on Luke 6:22. 

57. Stopped (cuvéoxov).Lit., held together. 

58. Stoned. According to the Rabbis, the scaffold to which the criminal was to be led, 
with his hands bound, was to be twice the size of a man. One of the witnesses was to 
smite him with a stone upon the breast, so as to throw him down. If he were not killed, 
the second witness was to throw another stone at him. Then, if he were yet alive, all the 
people were to stone him until he was dead. The body was then to be suspended till 
sunset. 

A young man (veaviov).. Which, however, gives no indication of his age, since it is 
applied up to the age of forty-five. Thirty years after Stephen’s martyrdom, Paul speaks 
of himself as the aged (Philem. 9). 

Saul. The first mention of the apostle to the Gentiles. 

59. Calling upon God. God is not in the Greek. From the vision just described, and from 
the prayer which follows, it is evident that Jesus is meant. So Rev., the Lord. 

Jesus. An unquestionable prayer to Christ. 

60. Lay not this sin to their charge (un) oTHons abtois Thy apaptiay Tavtnv). Lit., 
fix not this sin upon them. 

He fell asleep (éxoupmIn). Marking his calm and peaceful death. Though the pagan 
authors sometimes used sleep to signify death, it was only as a poetic figure. When Christ, 
on the other hand, said, “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth (xexoiuntat),” he used the word, 
not as a figure, but as the expression of a fact. In that mystery of death, in which the 
pagan saw only nothingness, Jesus saw continued life, rest, waking — the elements which 
enter into sleep. And thus, in Christian speech and thought, as the doctrine of the 
resurrection struck its roots deeper, the word dead, with its hopeless finality, gave place 
to the more gracious and hopeful word sleep. The pagan burying-place carried in its name 
no suggestion of hope or comfort. It was a burying-place, a hiding-place, a monumentum, 
a mere memorial of something gone; a columbarium, or dove-cot, with its little 
pigeon-holes for cinerary urns; but the Christian thought of death as sleep, brought with 
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it into Christian speech the kindred thought of a chamber of rest, and embodied it in the 
word cemetery (xotpentnpiov) — the place to lie down to sleep. 


CHAPTER 8. 


1. Death (avatpécet). Lit., taking off. See on Luke 23:32. 

2. Devout. See on Luke 2:25. 

Carried to his burial (cuvexouscay). Only here in New Testament. Lit., to carry together; 
hence, either to assist in burying or, better, to bring the dead to the company (avv) of 
the other dead. The word is used of bringing in harvest. 

Stephen (3'tépavov).Meaning crown. He was the first who received the martyr’s crown. 

Lamentation (xorrerav). Lit., beating (of the breast). Only here in New Testament. 

3. Made havoc(édvpatveto). Only here in New Testament. In Septuagint, Ps. 79:13, it is 
used of the /aying waste of a vineyard by the wild boar. Compare Acts 9:21, where the 
A.V. has destroyed, but where the Greek is zropSjoas, devastated. Canon Farrar observes: 
“The part which he played at this time in the horrid work of persecution has, I fear, been 
always underrated. It is only when we collect the separate passages — they are no less 
than eight in number — in which allusion is made to this sad period,! it is only when we 
weigh the terrible significance of the expressions used that we feel the load of remorse 
which must have lain upon him, and the taunts to which he was liable from malignant 
enemies” ( Life and Work of St. Paul ). Note the imperfect, of continued action. 

§. Philip. The deacon (Acts 6:5). Not the apostle. Qn the name, see on Mark 3:18. 

Christ (rov Xpiorév). Note the article, “the Christ,” and see on Matt. 1:1. 

He did (€zrodet). Imperfect. Kept doing from time to time, as is described in the next 
verse. 

7. Taken with palsies (apadedvpévot). Rey., more neatly, palsied. See on Luke 5:18. 

Were healed. See on Luke 5:15. 

9. Used sorcery (uayedwv). Only here in New Testament. One of the wizards so 
numerous throughout the East at that time, and multiplied by the general expectation of a 
great deliverer and the spread of the Messianic notions of the Jews, who practised upon 
the credulity of the people by conjuring and juggling and soothsaying. 

Bewitched .(é&tor@v).Better as Rev., amazed. See on ch. 2:7. 

10. The great power of God. The best texts add 7 xadov.uévn,. which is called, and 
render that power of God which is called great. They believed that Simon was an 
impersonated power of God, which, as the highest of powers, they designated as the 
great. 

11. Bewitched. Amazed, as ver. 9 

13. Continued with. See on ch. 1:14. 

Miracles and signs (neta Kai Svvdpeis). Lit., signs and powers. See on Matt. 11:20; 
Acts 2:22. 

Which were done(ywopévas)The present participle. Lit., are coming to pass. 

He was amazed. After having amazed the people by his tricks. See ver. 9. The same word 
is employed. 

14. Samaria. The country, not the city. See wv. 5,9. 

16. They were (imipxov).. See on Jas. 2:15. Rev., more literally , had been. 

In the name (eis 7d dvoua). Lit., “into the name.” See on Matt. 28:19. 

20. Perish with thee (avv cot ein eis amddecav). Lit., be along with thee unto 
destruction. Destruction overtake thy money and thyself. 

21. Part nor lot. Lot expresses the same idea as part, but figuratively. 

Matter (dey). The matter of which we are talking: the subject of discourse, as Luke 
1:4; Acts 15:6. 

Right (ebSeia). Lit., straight. 
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22. If perhaps. The doubt suggested by the heinousness of the offence. 

Thought (émivoia). Only here in New Testament. Lit., a thinking on or contriving; and 
hence implying a plan or design. 

23. In the gall (ets yornv). Lit., into. Thou hast fallen into and continuest in. Gall, only 
here and Matt. 27:34. Gall of bitterness is bitter enmity against the Gospel. 

Bond of iniquity (gtvSecpov adixias). Thou hast fallen into iniquity as into fetters. 
The word aivSecpov denotes a close, firm bond (avy, together). It is used of the bond 
of Christian peace (Eph. 4:3); of the close compacting of the church represented as a 
body (Col. 2:19); and of love as the bond of perfectness (Col. 3:14). See Isa. 58:6. 

26. The south (ueonuBptav). A contracted form of meow yepia, midday, noon, which 
is the rendering at Acts 22:6, the only other passage where it occurs. Rev. gives at noon in 
margin. 

Desert. Referring to the route. On desert, see on Luke 15:4. There were several roads 
from Jerusalem to Gaza. One is mentioned by the way of Bethlehem to Hebron, and 
thence through a region actually called a desert. 

27. Of Ethiopia. The name for the lands lying south of Egypt, including the modern 
Nubia, Cordofan, and Northern Abyssinia. Rawlinson speaks of subjects of the Ethiopian 
queens living in an island near Meroe, in the northern part of this district. He further 
remarks: “The monuments prove beyond all question that the Ethiopians borrowed from 
Egypt their religion and their habits of civilization. They even adopted the Egyptian as 
the language of religion and of the court, which it continued to be till the power of the 
Pharaohs had fallen, and their dominion was again confined to the frontier of Ethiopia. It 

‘was through Egypt, too, that Christianity passed into Ethiopia, even in the age of the 
apostles, as is shown by the eunuch of Queen Candace.” 

Of great authority (Svvacrns). A general term for a potentate. 

Candace. The common name of the queens of Mervé: a titular distinction, like Pharaoh 
in Egypt, or Caesar at Rome. 

Treasure (ya$ns).. Only here in New Testament. A Persian word. 

29. Join thyself(xorrAnInrt).See on Luke 15:15; 10:11; Acts 5:12. " ; 

30. Understandest thou what thou readest (apd ye ywaones &  avaywaecxers), 
The play upon the words cannot be translated. The interrogative particles which begin the 
question indicate a doubt on Philip’s part. 

31. How can I (mas yap av duvaiunv)? Lit., for how should I be able? the for 
connecting the question with an implied negative: “No; for how could I understand 
excepts cic. 

32. The place of the scrip ture (4 meptoyy THS pads). Strictly, the contents of the 
passage. See on Mark 12:10; 1 Pet. 2:6. 

He read. Rev., correctly, was reading; imperfect. 

33. Humiliation. See on Matt. 11:29. 

Generation. His contemporaries. Who shall declare their wickedness? 

35. Opened his mouth. Indicating a solemn announcement. Compare Matt. 5:2. 

37. The best texts omit this verse. 

39. Caught away. Suddenly and miraculously. 

And he went, etc. (émopevero yap). A mistranslation. Rev., rightly, “for he went.” A 
reason is given for the eunuch’s seeing Philip no more. He did not stop nor take another 
road to seek him, but went on his way. 


CHAPTER 9. 


1. Breathing out (€umvéwyv).. Lit., breathing upon or at, and so corresponding to against 
the disciples. 


Threatenings and slaughter (ames Kal. povov). Lit., threatening; so Rev. In the 
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Greek construction, the case in which these words are marks them as the cause or source 
of the “breathing,” breathing hard out of threatening, and murderous desire. 

2. Of this way (77S 0600), Rev., more correctly, “the way.”” A common expression in 
the Acts for the Christian religion: “the characteristic direction of life as determined by 
faith on Jesus Christ” (Meyer). See ch. 19:9; 22:4; 24:22. For th. fuller expression of the 
idea, see ch. 16:17; 18:25. 

Women. Paul three times alludes to his persecution of women as an aggravation of his 
cruelty (ch. 8:3; 9:2; 22:4). 

3. There shined round about (aepunotparpev). Only here and ch. 22:6. Flashed. See on 
Luke 11:36; 24:4. 

A light. Compare ch. 22:6; 26:13. 

4. Saying. In Paul’s own account he says that the words were spoken in Hebrew (ch. 
26:14). 

S./t is hard for thee, etc. Transferred from ch. 26:14, and omitted by the best texts. 

6. Trembling and astonished. The best texts omit. 

i. Speeciiless (éveol). Only here in New Testament. 

11. Street (pupny)- See on Luke 14:21. A narrow street or lane. 

Straight. So called from its running in a direct line from the eastern to the western gate 
of the city. 

15. Chosen vessel (axevos €xdoyhs). Lit., an instrument of choice. On vessel, see on 
Matt. 12:29; and on the figure, compare 2 Cor. 4:7. 

16. How great things (60a). Rey., more correctly, how many. 

17. Brother. In Christ. 

18. There fell — scales (awémecov—derrides). Both words occur only here in the New 
Testament. In Paul’s own account of his conversion in ch. 26, he does not mention his 
blindness: in ch. 22, he mentions both the blindness and the recovery of sight, but not 
the particular circumstances which Luke records. The mention of the scales, or 
incrustations, such as are incidental to ophthalmia, is characteristic of the physician, and 
amominteyv, to fall off, was used technically by medical writers of the falling of scales 
from the skin, and of particles from diseased parts of the body. “We may suppose that 
Luke had often heard Paul relate how he felt at that moment” (Hackett). 

20. Christ. The correct reading is Jesus, the individual or personal name of the Lord. 
Christ was not yet current as his personal name. Paul’s object was to establish the identity 
of Jesus the Nazarene with the Messiah. 

21. Destroyed (aropSjcas). Rather, /aid waste, made havoc of, as Rev. Compare ch. 8:3. 
Paul uses the same word in Gal. 1:13. 

22. Confounded. See on ch. 2:6. 

Proving (cupBiBatov). The verb means to bring or put together: hence to compare and 
examine as evidence, and so to prove. Used in the literal and physical sense in Eph. 4:16. 
In Col. 2:2, of being knit together in love. In 1 Cor. 2:16, of instructing, building up, by 
putting together. In this sense the word occurs in the Septuagint. See Levit. 10:11; Judg. 
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The Christ. Note the article. Not a proper name, but an appellative. See on ver. 20. 

23. To kill. See on Luke 23:32. 

24. Laying await (émuBovd7). So rendered by A.V. wherever it occurs, viz., ch. 20:3,19; 
23:30; but properly changed by Rev., in every case, to plot. “Laying await” refers rather 
to the execution of the plot than to the plot itself. 

Watched. See on Mark 3:2. Imperfect: ‘ey were or kept watching, day and night. 

25. By the wall (Ova tod tetyous). Rev., more accurately, through the wall, as is 
explained by 2 Cor. 11:33. Either through the window of a house overhanging the wall, 
or through a window in the wall itself opening to houses on its inner side. Hackett says 
that he observed such windows in the wall at Damascus. On the mode of escape, compare 


Joshin22i5a1 Sam. 19:12. 
Basket (orrvpisc). See on Matt. 14:20. In Paul’s account of this adventure he uses 
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capyavn, a plaited or braided basket of wicker-work; or, as some thing, of ropes. 

26. Join himself. See on ch. 5:13; Luke 15:15; 10:11. 

27. Declared (Supy7j747)- Related throughout. See on Luke 8:39; and compare on 
declaration, Luke 1:1. 

Had preached boldly (émappnavdcato). See on freely, ch. 2:29. 

29. Grecians. Rev., correctly, Grecian Jews. See on ch. 6:1. 

Went about (émexetpovv). Better, attempted: lit., took in hand. 

31. The churches. The best texts read the church; embracing all the different churches 
throughout the three provinces of Palestine. 

Edified. Or built up. 

Comfort (wapaxAnce). From aapaxaréw, to call toward or to one’s side for help. 
The word is rendered in the New Testament both exhortation and consolation. Compare 
Acts 13:15; Rom. 12:8; 2 Cor. 8:17; Heb. 12:5; and Luke 2:25 (see note); 2 Thess. 2:16; 
Matt. 5:4. In some passages the meaning is disputed, as Philip. 2:1, where, as in 1 Cor. 
14:3, it is joined with rapayvIov or TapapvI/a, the meaning of which also varies 
between incentive and consolation or assuagement..Here exhortation is the rendering 
approved by the best authorities, to be construed with was multiplied: was multiplied by 
the exhortation of the Holy Ghost, i.e., by the Holy Spirit inspiring the preachers, and 
moving the hearts of the hearers. 

32.Lydda, The Lod of the Old Testament (Ezra 2:33); about a day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. 

33. Eight years. The duration of the malady, and the fact of his having been bedridden 
for the whole time, are characteristic of the physician’s narrative. 

Bed. See on Mark 2:14. 

Sick of the palsy. Better, as Rev., palsied. See on Luke 5:18. 

34. Jesus Christ. But note the article: Jesus the Christ; the Anointed; Messiah, 

Maketh thee whole(térai oe).Rev., healeth thee. See on Luke 6:19. 

Make thy bed (etp@aov ceavte):. Lit., strew for thyself. Not, henceforth, but on the 
spot, as an evidence of restoration. 

35. Saron. Rev., properly, Sharon. Always with the definite article: the plain; extending 
thirty miles along the sea from Joppa to Caesarea. 

36. Disciple (uadjtpea).A feminine form, only here in New Testament. 

Tabitha — Dorcas. The latter word being the Greek equivalent of the former, which is 
Aramaic, and meaning gazelle, which in the East was a favorite type of beauty. See Song 
of Solomon 2:9, 17; 4:5; 7:3. It was customary at this time for the Jews to have two 
names, one Hebrew and the other Greek or Latin; and this would especially be the case in 
a seaport like Joppa, which was both a Gentile and a Jewish town. She may have been 
known by both names. 

37. Upper chamber. See on ch. 1:13. 

38. That he would not delay (wy éxvfcat).The best texts read éxvjo7ns, putting the 
request in the form of a direct address, Delay not. 

To come (Seddetv). Lit., to come through. Rev., come on. 

39. Coats and garments. See on Matt. 5:40. 

Which (6ca), Lit., as many as. 

Made (€rroéec). The imperfect: was accustomed to make. 


CHAPTER 10. 


1. Centurion. See on Luke 7:2. 
Band (orrelpns).See on Mark 15:16. 


Italian. Probably because consisting of Roman soldiers, and not of natives of the 
country. 


2. Devout (evaeBHs) See on godliness, 2 Pet. 1:3. 
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Prayed (Sedpevos). See on prayers, Luke 5:33. 


“Unheard by ali but ange! ears 
The good Cornelius knelt alone, 

Nor dream’d his prayers and tears 
Would help a world undone. 


“The while upon his terrac’d roof 
The lov’d apostle to his Lord, 
In silent thought aloof 
For heavenly vision soared.” 
Keble, Christian Year, 


3.A vision. See on ch. 7:31. 

Evidently (pavep@s). Better, clearly or distinctly, as opposed to a fancy. 

4. When he looked (ateviaas).Rev., more accurately, fastening his eyes. Compare ch. 
7;55; and see on Luke 4:20. 

6. A tanner. Showing that the strictness of the Jewish law was losing its hold on Peter 
since the tanner’s occupation was regarded as unclean by strict Jews, and the tanners were 
commanded to dwell apart. “If a tanner married without mentioning his trade, his wife 
was permitted to get a divorce. The law of levirate marriage might be set aside if the 
brother-in-law of the childless widow was a tanner. A tanner’s yard must be least fifty 
cubits from any town” (Farrar, Life and Word of St. Paul ). 

By the seaside. Outside the walls, both for proximity to the business, and because of the 
ceremonial requirement referred to above. Mr. William C. Prime, describing a visit to 
Joppa, says: “I was walking along the sea-beach, looking for shells, and at about a fourth 
of a mile from the city, to the southward, I found two tanneries directly on the seaside. I 
observed that the rocks in front of them were covered with the water a few inches deep, 
and that they soaked their hides on these rocks, and also submitted them to some process 
in the water which I did not stop to understand” ( Tent-life in the Holy Land _). 

Of them that waited on him continually (wpogKaptepotytwv atte). See on ch. 1:14. 

8. Declared (éEnrynodpevos).Better, as Rev., rehearsed. See on Luke 24:35. 

9. They (€xetvwv). Those messengers, the servants and the soldier. The pronoun has a 
more specific reference than the English they. 

10. Very hungry (xpéc7rewvos). Only here in New Testament. 

Would have eaten (n9ere yevoacIar). Rev., correctly, desired to eat. TevécSau is 
rendered both to eat and to taste, more frequently the latter. See Matt. 27:34; John 2:9; 
1 Pet. 2:3; and compare Acts 20:11. 

He fell into a trance (éwérecev ér avtov Exotacts). Lit., an ecstasy fell upon him. 
The best texts, however, read éyévero, came upon him, or happened to him. See on 
astonishment, Mark 5:42. Luke alone employs the word in this sense of ecstasy or trance. 

11. Saw (Sewpet). Rev., better, and more literally, benoldeth. See on Luke 10:18. The 
present tense is graphically introduced into the narrative. 

Unto him. The best texts omit. 

Sheet (63ovnv). Only here and ch. 11:5. Originally fine linen; later, sail-cloth or a sail. 
Dr. J. Rawson Lumby suggests that the word, “applied to loose, bellying sails of ships,” 
may indicate that the form of vessel which appeared to Peter “recalled an image most 
familiar to his previous life — the wind-stretched canvas of the craft on the Lake of 
Galilee” ( Expositor, 3,272). 

Knit (Sedenévov). If this is retained, we must render bound, or attached; but the best 
texts omit, together with the following and. Render, as Rev., Jet down by four comers. 
Compare ch. 11:5. 

Corners (apyais). Lit., beginnings; the extremity or corner, marking a beginning of the 
sheet. “We are to imagine the vessel, looking like a colossal four-cornered linen cloth, 
letting itself down, while the corners attached to heaven to support the whole.” The word 
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is used in this sense by Herodotus, describing the sacrifices of the Scythians. The victim’s 
forefeet are bound with a cord, “and the person who is about to offer, taking his station 
behind the victim, pulls the end (dpyyv). of the rope, and thereby throws the animal 
down’ (4, 60). The suggestion of ropes holding the corners of the sheet (Alford, and, 
cautiously, Farrar) is unwarranted by the usage of the word. It was the technical 
expression in medical language for the ends of bandages. The word for sheet in this 
passage was also the technical term for a bandage, as was the kindred word 6.3ovcov,. used 
of the linen bandages in which the Lord’s body was swathed. See Luke 24:12; John 
19:40; 20:5,6,7. Mr. Hobart says: “We have thus in this passage a technical medical 
phrase — the ends of a bandage — used for the ends of a sheet, which hardly any one 
except a medical man would think of employing” ( Medical Language of St. Luke ). 

12. All manner of four-footed beasts (wdvta ta tetpdrroéa). Lit. all the four-footed 
beasts. Without exception, clean and unclean. Not, of very many kinds. 

Wild beasts. The best texts omit. 

14. Not so (unSapuas). Stronger: by no means. “With that simple and audacious 
self-confidence which in his (Peter’s) character was so singularly mingled with fits of 
timidity and depression, he boldly corrects the voice which orders him, and reminds the 
divine Interlocutor that he must; so to speak, have made an oversight” (Farrar, Life and 
Works of Paul). Compare Matt. 16:22. 

Common (owdv). Unholy. 

15. Call not thou common (od pe) Kotvov). The thought goes deeper than merely 
styling “common.” Lit., do not thou defile. Do not profane it by regarding and calling it 
common. Rev., “make not thou common.” 

17. Doubted (8tn7épet). See on Luke 9:7. 

In himself. On reflection, as compared with his ecstatic state. 

Had made inquiry (Scepwrjcaytes). “Having inquired out;” having asked their way 
through (8vd) streets and houses, until they found the dwelling of the tanner, who was 
an obscure man, and not easily found. 

18. Called. A general summons to any one within, in order to make inquiries. 

19. Thought on(SvevSupovpévov). Was earnestly (8d) pondering. 

22. Was warned (éypnuatle9n). See on Matt. 2:12. 

24. Near (avayxaious). The word originally means necessary; hence of those who are 
bound by necéssary or natural ties; blood-relations. But as relatives or kinsmen is 
expressed by suyyevets, this must be taken in the sense of intimate friends, a meaning 
which it has in later Greek writers. 

25. Worshipped (mpocexvvncey). An unfortunate translation, according to modern 
English usage, but justified by the usage of earlier English, according to which to worship 
meant simply to honor. Worship is worthship, or honor paid to dignity or worth. This 
usage survives in the expressions worshipful and your worship. In the marriage-service of 
the English Church occurs the phrase, “With my body I thee worship.” So Wycliffe 
renders Matt. 19:19, “Worship thy father and thy mother;’ and John 12:26, “Tf any man 
serve me, my Father shall worship him.” Here the meaning is that Cornelius paid: 
reverence by prostrating himself after the usual oriental manner. 

28. An unlawful thing (a9€éurrov). The word is peculiar to Peter, being used only here 
and I Pet. 4:3. See note there. It emphasizes the violation of established order, being 
from the same root asT/9nyt,to lay down or establish. The Jews professed to ground this 
prohibition on the law of Moses; but there is no direct command in the Mosaic law 
forbidding Jews to associate with those of other nations. But Peter’s statement is general, 
referring to the general practice of the Jews to separate themselves in common life from 
uncircumcised persons. Juvenal says that the Jews were taught by Moses “not to show the 
way except to one who practises the same rites, and to guide the circumcised alone to the 
well which they seek’? (Sat., 14? 104,105). Tacitus also says of the Jews that “among 
themselves they are inflexibly faithful, and ready with charitable aid, but hate all others 
as enemies. They keep separate from all strangers in eating, sleeping, and matrimonial 
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connections” ( Histories, 5,5). 

Of another nation (adopdd@). Only here in New Testament. Used of the Philistines, 
1 Sam. 13:3-5 (Sept.). 

Me. Emphatic, by contrast with ye. “Ye know,” etc., “but God hath showed me.” 

29. With what intent (tive Aoyw). More strictly, for what reason. 

30. Four days ago (amo tetaptns Huépas). Lit., from the fourth dav; reckoning 
backward from the day on which he was speaking. 

I was fasting, and. The best texts omit. 

At the ninth hour I prayed (tiv évvarny Tpocevydpevos). Lit., praving during the 
ninth hour. With the omission of / was fasting, and, the rendering is as Rev., Four dav's 
ago, until this hour, I was keeping the ninth hour of praver. J 

31. Said (not). Rev., saith. The historical present, giving vividness to the narrative. 

33. Well (cards). You have done a courteous and handsome thing in coming. Compare. 
3 John 5,6. 

34.1 perceive. See on ch. 4:13. 

Respecter of persons (TpocwroAnpwmrns). See on respect of persons, Jas. 2:1. Only 
here in New Testament. 

36. The word (rov NOyov). The message. 

37. That word (phpa).The contents of the message: the report or history which it 
proclaimed. 

38. Anointed (Exper). See on Ciirist, Matt. 1:1. 

Went about (§irSev). Lit., went through (the country). Compare ch. 8:4. 

And healing. The and («at) has a particularizing force: doing good, and in particular, 
healing. 

Oppressed (katadvvactevopévous). Only here and Jas. 2:6, on which see note. 

39. They slew. The best texts insert kat, glso: “whom also they slew,” also having ani 
incressive force. They added this crowning atrocity to other persecutions. 

Tree. See on Luke 23:31. 

40. Shewed him openly (@wxev adtov éufpav yevéo9at). Lit., gave him to become 
manifest. Compare, for the construction, ch. 2:27. 

41. Chosen before (mpoxexerpotovnuévots). Only here in New Testament. The simple 
verb XEtporovéw, to appoint, occurs Acts 14:23; 2 Cor. 8:19; and originally means to 
stretch out the hand for the purpose of giving a vote. Hence to elect by show of hands, 
and generally to appoint. Plato uses the word of the election of leaders of choruses 
( Laws, 765). In later ecclesiastical usage it signified ordain, as bishops or deacons. 

Who (otreves). The compound pronoun marks them more strongly as belonging to the 
class of eye-witnesses. 

42. Testify (Svaaptipac 9a). See on ch. 2:40. 

Remission. See on Luke 3:3; Jas. 5:15. 

43. His name. As in the Lord’s prayer: not simply the /¢/e, but all that is embraced and 
expressed by the name: Christ’s “entire perfection, as the object revealed to the believer 
for his apprehension, confession, and worship” (Meyer). 

44. The Holy Ghost fell. The only example of the bestowment of the Spirit before 
baptism. 

45. They of the circumcision. From this point Luke distinguishes Christians into two 
classes — those of the circumcision and those of the uncircumcision; calling the former 
Jews, and the latter Gentiles or Greeks. 

Were amazed. See on ch. 2:7. 

47. Water (16 wp). Note the article: the water; co-ordinating the water with the Spirit 
(see 1 John 5:8). and designating water as the recognized and customary element of 


baptism. 
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1. In Judaea (kata tiv’ Iovéaiay). More correctly, “through-out Judaea.,”’ 

2. They of the circumcision. See on ch. 10:45. 

3. Men uncircumcised (avdpas axpoBvorlay éyovras). An indignant expression. See 
Eph. 2:11. 

a Began. Graphically indicating the solemn purport of the speech (compare Luke 12:1), 
or perhaps, in connection with expounded, his beginning with the first circumstances and 
going through the whole list of incidents. 

_ 6.1 considered. See on Matt. 7:3; Luke 22:24,27. 

12. Nothing doubting (ymSéev ‘ Svaxpwopevov). The Rev. renders making no distinction, 
taking the verb in its original sense, which is to separate or distinguish. The rendering 
seems rather strained, doubting being a common rendering in the New Testament and 
giving a perfectly good sense here. See Matt. 21:21; Mark 11:23, and note on Jas. 1:6. It 
was natural that Peter should hesitate. ’ 

The six brethren. The men of Joppa who had gone with Peter to Cornelius, and had 
accompanied him also to Jerusalem, either as witnesses for him or for their own 
vindication, since they had committed the same offence. 

13. An angel. It has the definite article: “the angel,” mentioned in ch. 10. 

17. Forasmuch as (é). Better, as Rev., if. 

The like (tenv). Lit., equal; making them, equally with us, recipients of the Holy Spirit. 

19. They which were scattered abroad (ot S:acrrapévtes). On the technical expression, 
the dispersion, see on 1 Pet. 1:1. Not so used here. 

20. The Greeks" EXXnvas)Some, however, read ‘EdAn vwuoras, the Grecian Jews. See 
on ch. 6:1. The express object of the narrative has been to describe the admission of 
Gentiles into the church. There would have been nothing remarkable in these men 
preaching to Hellenists who had long before been received into the church, and formed a 
large part of the church at Jerusalem. It is better to follow the rendering of A.V. and 
Rev., though the other reading has the stronger MS. evidence. Note, also, the contrast 
between Jews and Hellenists, since Hellenists are included in the general term Jews. 

23. Purpose (rpodécer). Originally, placing in public; setting before. Hence of the 
shew-bread, the loaves set forth before the Lord (see on Mark 2:26). Something set 
before one as.an object of attainment: a purpose. 

24. Good (aya9ds). More than strictly upright. Compare Rom. 5:7, where it is 
distinguished from §/acos, just or righteous. “His benevolence effectually prevented him 
censuring anything that might be new or strange in these preachers to the Gentiles, and 
caused him to rejoice in their success” (Gloag). 

25. To seek (avafprijoat). Strictly, like our “hunt up” (avd). 

26. Were called Christians (xpnpatioa Xpvotiavovs). The former of these two words, 
rendered were called, meant, originally, to transact business, to have dealings with; 
thence, in the course of business, to give audience to, to answer, from which comes its use 
to denote the responses of an oracle; a divine advice or warning. See Acts 10:22; and 
compare Matt. 2:12; Heb. 11:7. Later, it acquires the meaning to bear a name; to be 
called, with the implication of a name used in the ordinary transactions and intercourse 
of men; the name under which one passes." This process of transition appears in the 
practice of naming men according to their occupations, as, in English, “John the Smith,” 
“Philip the Armorer;” a practice which is the origin of many familiar family names, such 
as Butler, Carpenter, Smith, Cooper. Compare in New Testament Alexander the 
coppersmith (2 Tim. 4:14); Matthew the publican (Matt. 10:3); Luke the physician (Col. 
4:14); Erastus the chamberlain (Rom. 16:23); Rahab the harlot (Heb. 11:31). In the 
same line is the use of the word calling, to denote one’s business. The meaning of the 
word in this passage is illustrated by Rom. 7:3. 
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The disciples were called. They did not assume the name themselves. It occurs in only 
three passages in the New Testament: here; ch. 26:28; and 1 Pet. 4:16; and only in the 
last-named passage is used by a Christian of a Christian. The name was evidently not given 
by the Jews of Antioch, to whom Christ was the interpretation of Messiah, and who 
would not have bestowed that name on those whom they despised as apostates. The Jews 
designated the Christians as Nazarenes (Acts 24:5), a term of contempt, because it was a 
proverb that nothing good could come out of Nazareth (John 1:47). The name was 
probably not assumed by the disciples themselves; for they were in the habit of styling 
each other believers, disciples, saints, brethren, those of the way. It, doubtless, was 
bestowed by the Gentiles. Some suppose that it was applied as a term of ridicule, and cite 
the witty and sarcastic character of the people of Antioch, and their notoriety for 
inventing names of derision; but this is doubtful. The name may have been given simply as, 
a distinctive title, naturally chosen from the recognized and avowed devotion of the 
disciples to Christ as their leader. The Antiochenes mistook the nature of the name, not 
understanding its use among the disciples.as an official title — the Anointed — but using it 
as a personal name, which they converted into a party name. 

27. Prophets. See on Luke 7:26. 

28. The world. See on Luke 2:1. 

29. According to his ability (ka3ws nvtropetré tts).. Lit., according as any one of them 
was prospered. The verb is from earopos, easy to pass or travel through; and the idea of 
prosperity is therefore conveyed under the figure of an easy and favorable journey. The 
same idea appears in our farewell; fare meaning originally to travel. Hence, to bid one 
farewell is to wish him a prosperous journey. Compare God-speed. So the idea here might 
be rendered, as each one fared well. 

To send relief (eis Svaxoviay méprpat). Lit., to send for ministry. 


CHAPTER 12. 


1. That time (éxetvov tov xatpov). More correctly, that juncture. See on ch. 1:7. The 
date is A.D.44. 

Herod the king. Called also Agrippa, and cummonly known as Herod Agrippa I., the 
grandson of Herod the Great. 

Stretched forth his hands (éméBandev tas yeipas). Lit., laid on his hands. The A.V. is 
wrong, and so is the Rev. Render, /aid hands on certain of the church to afflict them. 

Vex (xax@ca). Vex is used in the older and stronger sense of torment or oppress. See 
Exod. 22:21; Num. 25:17; Matt. 15:22. Its modern usage relates rather to petty 
annoyances. Rev., better, afflict. 

2. Killed — with the sword. While the martyrdom of Stephen is described at length, that 
of James, the first martyr among the apostles, is related in two words. 

3. He proceeded to take (mpocéSero ovadraBeiv). Rev., seize. Lit., he added to take. A 
Hebrew form of expression. Compare Luke 19:11, he added and spake; Luke 20:12, 
again he sent a third; \it., he added to send. 

4. Quaternions. A quaternion was a body of four soldiers; so that there were sixteen 
guards, four for each of the four night-watches. 

The passover. The whole seven days of the feast. 

Bring him forth (avayayeiv avrov). Lit.,lead him up; ie., to the elevated place where the 
tribunal stood, to pronounce sentence of death before the people. See John 19:13. 

5. Without ceasing (€xTev7)s). Wrong. The word means earnest. See on fervently, 1 Pet. 
1:22; and compare instantly, Acts 26:7; more earnestly, Luke 22:44; fervent, 1 Pet. 4:8. 
The idea of continuance is, however, expressed here by the finite verb with the participle. 
Very literally, prayer was arising earnest. 

6. Would have brought. Rev., correctly, was about to bring. 

Kept (érjpouv). See on reserved, 1 Pet. 1:4. The imperfect, were keeping. 
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7. Came upon (éréory). Better, as Rev., stood by. See on ch. 4:1; and compare Luke 
2:9. 

Prison (oixjpartt), Not the prison, but the cell where Peter was confined. So, rightly, 
Rev. 

8. Garment (iuatvov). The outer garment, or mantle. See on Matt. 5:40. 

10. Ward (fvdaxhv). Better, watch: the soldiers on guard. Explanations of the first and 
second watch differ, some assuming that the first was the single soldier on guard at the 
door of Peter’s cell, and the second, another soldier at the gate leading into the street. 
Others, that two soldiers were at each of these posts, the two in Peter’s cell not being 
included in the four who made up the watch. 

12. When he had considered (avvSdv). The verb strictly means to see together, or at 
the same time. Hence, to see in one view, to take in at a glance. Peter’s mental condition 
is described by two expressions: First, he came to himself (ver. 12), or, lit., when he had 
become present in himself; denoting his awaking from the dazed condition produced by 
his being suddenly roused from sleep and confronted with a supernatural appearance (see 
ver. 9). Secondly, when he had become aware (cvvidav); denoting his taking in the 
situation, according to the popular phrase. I do not think that any of the commentators 
have sufficiently emphasized the force of vv, together, as indicating his comprehensive 
perception of all the elements of the case. They all refer the word to his recognition of his 
deliverance from prison, which, however, has already been noted in ver. 11. While it may 
include this, it refers also to all the circumstances of the case present 4t that moment. He 
had been freed; he was there in the street alone; he must go somewhere; there was the 
house of Mary, where he was sure to find friends. Having taken in all this, perceived it all, 
he went to the house of Mary.! 

13. Door of the gate. The small outside door, forming the entrance from the street, and 
opening into the zvA@y, or door-way, the passage from the street into the court. Others 
explain it as the wicket, a small door in the larger one, which is less probable. 

A damsel (rrai8loxn). Or maid.The word was used of a young female slave, as well as 
of a young girl or maiden generally. The narrative implies that she was more than a mere 
menial, if a servant at all. Her prompt recognition of Peter’s voice, and her joyful haste, as 
well as the record of her name, indicate that she was one of the disciples gathered for 
prayer. 

Rhoda. Rose. The Jews frequently gave their female children the names of plants and 
flowers: as Susannah (lily); Esther (myrtle); Tamar (palm-tree). ‘God, who leaves in 
oblivion names of mighty conquerors, treasures up that of a poor girl, for his church in all 
ages’’(Quesnel). 

14. She knew. Or recognized. 

15. Constantly affirmed (8vioyupivero). Better, confidently affirmed: constant is used 
in its older sense of consistent. The verb contains two ideas: strong assertion (t0yvs), and 
holding to the assertion through all contradiction (dudé} hence, she strongly and 
consistently asserted. 

Angel. Guardian angel, according to the popular belief among the Jews that every 
individual has his guardian angel, who may, on occasion, assume a visible appearance 
resembling that of the person whose destiny is committed to him. 

17. Beckoning (xkataceicas).  Lit., having shaken downward with his hand, in order 
to bespeak silence and attention. It was a familiar gesture of Paul. See ch. 21:40; 26:1. 

19. Examined (dvaxplvas). See on Luke 23:14; and compare ch. 4:9. 

Put to death (GrraySvar). Lit., led away, i.e., to execution. A technical phrase like 
the Latin ducere. Compare Matt. 27:31. 

Abode (8érpiBev). Originally, to rub away, or consume; hence, of time, to spend. 

20. Highly displeased (Supopaxav). Originally, to fight desperately: but as there is no 
record of any war of Herod with the Tyrians and Sidonians, the word is to be taken in the 
sense of the A.V. Only here in New Testament. 

Chamberlain (rév émd rod Kotta@vos). Lit., the one over the bedchamber. 
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21. Set (raxrj). Appointed. Only here in New Testament. What the festival was, is 
uncertain. According to some, it was in honor of the emperor’s safe return from Britain. 
Others think it was to celebrate the birthday of Claudius; others that it was the festival of 
the Quinquennalia, observed in honor of Augustus, and dating from the taking of 
Alexandria, when the month Sexrilis received the name of the Emperor — August. 

Arraved (éSuadpevos). More literally, having arrayed himself. 

Royal apparet. Josephus says he was clothed in a robe entirely made of silver. 

Throne. See on ch. 7:5. The elevated seat or throne-like box in the theatre, set apart for 
the king, from which he might look at the games or address the assembly. 

Made an oration (€8npupryopet).Only here in New Testament. The word is used especially 
of a popular harangue (Sipos, the commons). “At Jerusalem Agrippa enacted the Jew, 
with solemn gait and tragic countenance, amidst general acclamation; but at Caesarea he 
allowed the more genial part of a Greek to be imposed on him. It was at a festival in this 
Hellenic capital, after an harangue he had addressed to the populace, that they shouted, 
“It is the voice of a god and not of aman” (Merivale, History of the Romans under the 
Empier ). 

22. The people (&jpos). The assembled people. 

A god. As most of the assembly were heathen, the word does not refer to the Supreme 
Being, but is to be taken in the pagan sense — a god. 

23. An angel of the Lord smote him. An interesting parallel is furnished by the story of 
Alp Arslan, a Turkish prince of the eleventh century. “The Turkish price bequeathed a 
dying admonition to the pride of kings. ‘In my youth,’ said Alp Arslan, ‘I was advised by 
a sage to humble myself before God; to distrust my own strength; and never to despise 
the most contemptible foe. I have neglected these lessons, and my neglect has been 
deservedly punished. Yesterday, as from an eminence, I beheld the numbers, the 
discipline, and the spirit of my armies; the earth seemed to tremble under my feet, and I 
said in my heart, surely thou art the king of the world, the greatest and most invincible of 
warriors. These armies are no longer mine; and, in the confidence of my personal 
strength, I now fall by the hand of an assassin’ ” (Gibbon, Decline and Fall). 

Eaten of worms (axwdAnxoBpwros).. Only here in New Testament. Of Pheretima, queen 
of Cyrene, distinguished for her cruelties, Herodotus says: ‘“‘Nor did Pheretima herself end 
her days happily. For on her return to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking vengeance 
on the people of Barca, she was overtaken by a most horrid death. Her body swarmed 
with worms, which ate her flesh while she was still alive” (4, 205). The term, as applied to 
disease in the human body, does not occur in any of the medical writers extant. 
Theophrastus, however, uses it of a disease in plants. The word ox@An€_ is used by 
medical writers of intestinal worms. Compare the account of the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the great persecutor of the Jews. “So that the worms rose up out of the body 
of this wicked man, and whiles he lived in sorrow and pain, his flesh fell away, and the 
filthiness of his smell was noisome to all his army” (2 Macc. 9:9). Sylla, the Roman 
dictator, is also said to have suffered from a similar disease. 

Gave up the ghost. See on ch. 5:5. 


CHAPTER 13. 


1. Prophets. See on Luke 7:26. 

Lucius of Cyrene. Attempts have been made to identify him with Luke the evangelist; 
but the name Lucas is an abbreviation of Lucanus, and not of Lucius. It is worth noting, 
however, that, according to Herodotus (3, 131), the physicians of Cyrene had the 
reputation of being the second best in Greece, those of Crotona being the best; and that 
Galen the physician says that Lucius was before him a distinguished physician in Tarsus 
of Cilicia. From this it has been conjectured that Luke was born and instructed in 
medicine in Cyrene, and left that place for Tarsus, where he made Paul’s acquaintance, 
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and was, perhaps, converted by him (Dr. Howard Crosby, The New Testament, Old and 
New Version ). But, apart from the form of the name (see above), the mention of the 
evangelist’s name here is not in accord with his usual practice, since he nowhere mentions 
his own name, either in the Gospel or in the Acts; and if the present passage were an 
exception, we should have expected to find his name last in the list of the worthies of 
Antioch. Of the five here named, four are known to be Jews; and therefore, probably, 
Lucius was also a Jew from Cyrene, where Jews are known to have abounded. Luke the 
evangelist, on the contrary, was a Gentile. Nothing certain can be inferred from Rom. 
16:21, where Lucius is enumerated by Paul among his Kinsmen. If ovyyevets, kinsmen, 
means here, as is claimed by some, countrymen, it would prove Lucius to be a Jew; but 
the word is commonly used of relatives in the New Testament. In Rom. 9:3, Paul applies 
the term to his fellow-countrymen, “my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, 
who are Israelites.” 

Which had been brought up with (aivrpopos). Some render foster-brother, as Rey.; 
others, comrade. The word has both meanings. 

2. Ministered (evtovpyotvrwyv). See on the kindred noun ministration, Luke 1:23. 
This noun has passed through the following meanings: 1. A civil service, especially in the 
technical language of Athenian law. 2. A function or office of any kind, as of the bodily 
organs. 3. Sacerdotal ministration, both among the Jews and the heathen (see Heb. 8:6; 
9:21). 4.The eucharistic services. 5.Set forms of divine worship (Lightfoot, On 
Philippians, 2, 17). Here, of the performance of Christian worship. Our word Jiturgy is 
derived from it. 

Separate. The Greek 8%, now, which is not rendered by A.V. or Rev. It gives precision 
and emphasis to the command, implying that it is for a special purpose, and to be obeyed 
at the time. Compare Luke 2:15; Acts 15:36; 1 Cor. 6:20. 

4. Sailed. On Luke’s use of words for sailing, see Introduction. 

5S. Synagogues. The plural implies that the Jews were numerous in Salamis. Augustus, 
according to Josephus, made Herod the Great a present of half the revenue of the 
coppermines of Cyprus, so that numerous Jewish families would be settled in the island. 
In the reign of Trajan, upon the breaking out of a Jewish insurrection, the whole island 
fell into the hands of the Jews, and became a rallying-point for the revolt. It is said that 
two hundred and forty thousand of the native population were sacrificed to the fury of 
the insurgents. When the rebellion was extinguished, the Jews were forbidden 
thenceforth, on pain of death, to set foot on the island. 

Minister (darnpérqv). Better, as Rev., attendant. See on Matt. 5:25. 

6. Sorcerer (udyov). That the man was an impostor is told us in the next word, but not 
in this term. It is the word used of the wise men who came to the Saviour’s cradle. See 
Matt. 2:1,7,16. Elymas was a magian; of what kind is shown by false prophet. See on 
Matt. 2:1. 

Bar-Jesus. Son of Jesus or Joshua. 

7. The deputy (av9u7rdt@).. Better, Rev., proconsul, See Introduction to Luke, on 
Luke’s accuracy in designating public officers. 

Sergius Paulus. Di Cesnola relates the discovery at Soli, which, next to Salamis, was the 
most important city in the island, of a slab with a Greek inscription containing the name 
of Paulus, proconsul. 

Prudent (cuver@). Better, as Rev., a man of understanding. See on Matt. 11:25. 

8. Elymas. An Arabic word, meaning the wise, and equivalent to Magus. See on ver. 6. 

Withstood. “The position of soothsayer to a Roman proconsul, even though it could 
only last a year, was too distinguished and too lucrative to abandon without a struggle” 
(Farrar, Life and Work of Paul ). 

9. Saul — Paul. The first occurrence of the name of Paul in the Acts. Hereafter he is 
constantly so called, except when there is a reference to the earlier period of his life. 
Various explanations are given of the change of name. The most satisfactory seems to be 
that it was customary for Hellenistic Jews to have two names, the one Hebrew and the 
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other Greek or Latin. Thus John was also called Marcus; Symeon, Niger; Barsabas, Justus. 
As Paul now comes prominently forward as the apostle to the Gentiles, Luke now retains 
his Gentile name, as he did his Jewish name during his ministry among the Jews. The 
connection of the name Paul with that of the deputy seems to me purely accidental. It 
was most unlike Paul to assume the name of another man, converted by his 
instrumentality, out of respect to him or as a memorial of his conversion. Farrar justly 
observes that there would have been in this ‘‘an element of vulgarity impossible to St. 
Paul.” 

Set his eyes on him. See on Luke 4:20. 

10. Mischief (pgdvovpylas). Only here in New Testament. Originally, ease or facility in 
doing; hence readiness in turning the hand to anything, bad or good; and so recklessness, 
unscrupulousness, wickedness. A kindred word (padovpynua, lewdness, Rev., villany) 
occurs at ch. 18:14. 

Right ways. Or straight, possibly with an allusion to Elymas’ crooked ways. 

11. Mist (@ydvs). Only here in New Testament. The word is used by medical writers as a 
name for a disease of the eyes. The mention of the successive stages, first dimness, then 
total darkness, are characteristic of the physician. “The first miracle which Paul 
performed was the infliction of a judgment; and that judgment the same which befell 

himself when arrested on his way to Damascus” (Gloag). 

12. Astonished (éxmdnoadpevos). See on Matt. 7:28. 

13. Loosed (avaxSévres), See on Luke 8:22. 

Paul and his company (oi trept tov Tadnov).Lit., those around Paul. In later writers, 
used to denote the principal person alone, as John 11:19, came to Mary and 
Martha; where the Greek literally reads, came to the women around Mary and Martha. 
Paul, and not Barnabas, now appears as the principal person. 

15. Exhortation. See on ch. 9:31. 

16. Beckoning. See on ch. 12:17. 

Men of Israel. See on ch. 3:12. 

17. People (Xaod), Restricted in the Acts to the people of Israel. 

18. Suffered he their manners (étpotropépycev). From tpd7os, fashion or manner, and 
dopéw, to bear or suffer. The preferable reading, however,is étpopodopnoev; from 
Tpogos, a nurse; and the figure is explained by, and probably was drawn from, Deut. 
1:31. The American revisers properly insist on the rendering, as a nursing-father bare he 
them. 

19. Divided by lot (xatexAnpovopyncer). The A.V. gives the literal rendering. The Rev., 
gave them their land for an inheritance, is correct, so far as the meaning inheritance is 
concerned (see on 1 Pet. 1:4), but does not give the sense of distribution which is 
contained in the word. 

24. Before his coming (po mpocwmov Tis etaddou avtod). Lit., before the face of his 
entrance. A Hebrew form of expression. : 

25. Think ye(vmovoetre) Originally, to think secretly: hence to suspect, conjecture, 

26. To you. The best texts read fo us. 

33. Hath fulfilled (énmemAnpoxe). Completely fulfilled; force of éx, out and out. 

34. The sure mercies (ta dova Ta TuaTa). Lit., the holy things, the sure. Rev., the 
holy and sure blessings. 

35. Suffer (8wceus). Lit., give. 

36. Was laid unto (arpocerésn). Lit., was added unto. Compare ch. 2:47; 5:14. 

41. Perish: epaviaSqrs) Lit., vanish. ; 

Declare (éxSunyfras). Only here and ch. 15:3. See on shew, Luke 8:39. The word is a 
very strong expression for the fullest and clearest declaration: declare throughout. 

42. Next (veta&v). The word commonly means intermediate, and hence is explained 
by some as referring to the intermediate week. But the. meaning is fixed by ver. 44; and 
though the word does not occur in the New Testament elsewhere in the sense of next, it 
has that meaning sometimes in later Greek. 
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43. Religious (ceBopévwv) Lit., worshipping. Compare ver. 50 and ch. 16:14. 

Prosely tes (poonrtrov). Originally, one who arrives at a place; a stranger; thence of 
one who comes over to another faith. 

45. Envy (aov). Rev., jealously. See on Jas. 3:14. 

46. Put (arrwSeto3e). Not strong enough. Better, as Rev., thrust, denoting violent 
rejection. 

Lo (i800): Marking a crisis. 

50. Honorable (evaxnwovas). See on Mark 15:43. Women of rank, or, as Rev., of 
honorable estate. . 

Coasts (6plwv). Not a good rendering, because it implies merely a sea-coast; whereas the 
word is a general one for boundaries. 

51. Shook off. See on Matt. 10:14. 

Dust. See on Luke 10:11. 


CHAPTER 14. 


3. Long (txavor). See on Luke 7:6. 

Abode. See on ch. 12:19. 

In the Lord. Lit., upon (é7l) the Lord: in reliance on him. 

5. Assault (opp). Too strong, as is also the Rev., onset. In case an actual assault had 
been made, it would have been absurd for Luke to tell us that “they were ware of it.” It 
is rather the purpose and intention of assault beginning to assume the character of a 
movement. See on Jas. 3:4. 

To stone. Paul says he was stoned once (2 Cor. 11:25). This took place at Lystra (see 
ver. 19). 

6. Were ware (avvidovres). Rev., became aware. See on considered, ch. 12:12. 

7. They preached the gospel (hoav evayyedifouevot). The finite verb with the parti- 
ciple, denotirg continuance. They prolonged their preaching for some time. 

8. Impotent (a8vvaros). The almost universal meaning of the word in the New 
Testament is impossible (see Matt. 19:26; Heb. 6:4, etc.). The sense of weak or impotent 
occurs only here and Rom. 15:1. 

9. Heard (jxove). The force of the imperfect should be given here. He was hearing while 
Paul preached. 

10. Upright (p3és). Only here and Heb. 12:13. Compare made straight, Luke 13:13, 
and see note there. 

Leaped (#Naro). Better, as Rev., leaped up. Note the aorist tense, indicating a single act, 
while the imperfect, walked, denotes continuous action. 

11./n the speech of Lycaonia. The apostle had been conversing with them in Greek. The 
fact that the people now spoke in their native tongue explains why Paul and Barnabas did 
not interfere until they saw the preparations for sacrifice. They did not understand what 
was being said by the people about their divine character. It was natural that the surprise 
of the Lystrans should express itself in their own language rather than in a foreign tongue. 

In the likeness of men (GpowwSévtes adv9pdrrois). Lit., having become like to men. A 
remnant of the earlier pagan belief that the gods visited the earth in human form. Homer, 
for example, is full of such incidents. Thus, when Ulysses lands upon his native shore, 
Pallas meets him 


“in the shape 
Of a young shepherd delicately formed, 
As are the sons of kings. A mantle lay 
Upon her shoulder in rich folds; her feet 
Shone in their sandals; in her hands she bore 
A javelin.” 

Odyssey, 23, 221-225. 
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Again, one rebukes a suitor for maltreating Ulysses: 


“Madman! what if he 

Came down from heaven and were a god! The gods 

Put on the form of strangers from afar, 

And walk our towns in many different shapes, 

To mark the good and evil deeds of men.” 
Odyssey, 17, 485 sq. 


12. Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury. The Greek names of these deities were Zeus and 
Hermes. As the herald of the gods, Mercury is the god of skill in the use of speech and of 
eloquence in general, for the heralds are the public speakers in the assemblies and on 
other occasions. Hence he is sent on messages where persuasion or argument are required, 
as to Calypso to secure the release of Ulysses from Ogygia ( Cdyssey, 1, 84); and to 
Priam to warn him of danger and to escort him to the Grecian fleet ( Iliad, 24, 390). 
Horace addresses him as the “eloquent” grandson of Atlas, who artfully formed by 
oratory the savage manners of a primitive race ( Odes, 1, 10). Hence the tongues of 
sacrificial animals were offered to him. As the god of ready and artful speech, his office 
naturally extended to business negotiations. He was the god of prudence and skill in all 
the relations of social intercourse, and the patron of business and gain. A merchant-guild 
at Rome was established under his protection. And as, from its nature, commerce is prone 
to degenerate into fraud, so he appears as the god of thievery, exhibiting cunning, fraud, 
and perjury. ! “He represents, so to speak, the utilitarian side of the human mind. ... In 
the limitation of his faculties and powers, in the low standard of his moral habits, in the 
abundant activity of his appetites, in his indifference, his ease, his goodnature, in the 
full-blown exhibition of what Christian theology would call conformity to the world, he 
is, as strictly as the nature of the case admits, a product of the invention of man. He is the 
god of intercourse on earth” (Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age ). 

The chief speaker (6 1yyoupevos Tov Oyov). Lit., the leader in discourse. Barnabas was 
called Jupiter, possibly because his personal appearance was more imposing than Paul’s 
(see 2 Cor. 10:1,10), and also because Jupiter and Mercury were commonly represented 
as companions in their visits to earth. 

13. Of Jupiter (rod Avws). Properly, the Jupiter, the tutelary deity of Lystra. It is 
unnecessary to supply temple, as Rev. The god himself was regarded as present in his 
temple. 

The gates (rvA@vas). What gates are intended is uncertain, Some say, the city gates; 
others, the temple gates; and others, the doors of the house in which Paul and Barnabas 
were residing. See on ch. 12:13. 

14. Ran in (etcerrndnear). A feeble translation, even if this reading is retained. The verb 
means to leap or spring. The best texts read éEerndnoay,sprang forth, probably from the 
gate of their house, or from the city gate, if the sacrifice was prepared in front of it. 

Crying out (xpatovres). Inarticulate shouts to attract attention. 

15. Of like passions (6povorraSeis). Only here and Jas. 5:17, on which see note. Better, 
of like nature. 

Turn (érvaotpépevv). Compare 1 Thess. 1:9, where the same verb is used. 

16. Times (ryeveats). More correctly, generations, as Rev. 

17. Rains. Jupiter was lord of the air. He dispensed the thunder and lightning, the rain 
and the hail, the rivers and tempests. “All signs and portents whatever, that appear in the 
air, belong primarily to him, as does the genial sign of the rainbow” (Gladstone, Homer 
and the Homeric Age ). The mention of rain is appropriate, as there was a scarcity of 
water in Lycaonia. 

Food. Mercury, as the god of merchandise, was also the dispenser of food. 

“No one can read the speech without once more perceiving its subtle and inimitable 
coincidence with his (Paul’s) thoughts and expressions. The rhythmic conclusion is not 
unaccordant with the style of his most elevated moods; and besides the appropriate 
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appeal to God’s natural gifts in a town not in itself unhappily situated, but surrounded by 
a waterless and treeless plain, we may naturally suppose that the filling our hearts with 
food and gladness’ was suggested by the garlands and festive pomp which accompanied 
the bulls on which the people would afterward have made their common banquet” 
(Farrar, Life and Work of Paul ), For the coincidences between this discourse and other 
utterances of Paul, compare ver. 15, and 1 Thess. 1:9; ver. 16, and Rom, 3:25; Acts 
17:30; ver. 17, and Rom. 1:19,20. 

19. Stoned. See on ver. 5. 

20. To Derbe. A journey of only a few hours. 

21. Taught (wa9nrevcavtes). More correctly, made disciples of, as Rev. See on Matt. 
13:52. 

Many. See on Luke 7:6. 

22. Confirming. See on stablish, 1 Pet. 5:10. 

23. Ordained (yetpotovncavres). Only here and 2 Cor. 8:19. Rev., more correctly, 
appointed. The meaning ordain is later. See on ch. 10:41. 

Elders (wpeaBurépovs). For the general superintendence of the church. The word is 
synonymous with émriocKomct, overseers or bishops (see on visitation, 1 Pet. 2:12). Those 
who are called elders, in speaking of Jewish communities, are called bishops, in speaking 
of Gentile communities. Hence the latter term prevails in Paul’s epistles. 

Commended (trapé3evro). See on set before, Luke 9:16; and commit, 1 Pet. 4:19. 

27. With them(uer’adray)in connection with them; assisting them. 

And how (xai ott). Better, that. The and has an incressive and particularizing force: 
“and in particular, above all.”’ 


CHAPTER 15. 


1. Taught, Rather the imperfect, were teaching. They had not merely broached the 
error, but were inculcating it. 

Manner (&9«t). Better, custom, as Rev. 

2. Question (&#rjparos). Found only in the Acts, and always of a question in dispute. 

3. Being brought on their way (apomeupSevtes). Lit., having been sent forth; under 
escort as a mark of honor. 

Declaring. See on ch. 13:41. In the various towns along their route. 

4. Were received (amredéxSnoav). The word implies a cordial welcome, which they were 
not altogether sure of receiving. 

5. Arose. In the assembly. 

Sect. See on heresies, 2 Pet. 2:1. 

7. The word of the gospel (tov Adyov tov evayyediov). This phrase occurs nowhere 
else; andevayyéAtov,gospel, is found only once more in Acts (ch. 20:24). 

8. Which knoweth the heart (xapStoyvdiorns). Only here and ch. 1:24. 

10. Were able (toxvoapev). See on Luke 14:30; 16:3. 

12. Hearkened. The imperfect (#«ovov). denotes attention to a continued narrative. 

Declaring (€Enryoupévwr).Better, as Rev., rehearsing. See on Luke 24:35, 

What miracles, etc. Lit., how many (8ca). 

13. James. See Introduction to Catholic Epistles. 

18. Known unto God, etc. The best texts join these words with the preceding verse, 
from which they omit all; rendering, The Lord, who maketh these things known from the 
beginning of the world. 

19. Trouble(arapevoyxnetv).Only here in New Testament. See on vexed, Luke 6:18. 

20. Write(émvaretAar). Originally, to send to, as a message; hence, by letter. The kindred 
noun ézvoToA}, whence our epistle, means, originally, anything sent by a messenger, 
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Letter is a secondary meaning. 

Pollutions (G\torynudtev). A word not found in classical Greek, and only here in the 
New Testament. The kindred verb ddvoryetv, to pollute, occurs in the Septuagint, Dan. 
1:8; Mal. 1:7, and both times in the sense of defiling by food. Here the word is defined 
by things sacrificed to idols (ver. 29); the flesh of idol sacrifices, of which whatever was 
not eaten by the worshippers at the feasts in the temples, or given to the priests, was sold 
in the markets and eaten at home. See 1 Cor. 10:25-28; and Exod. 34:15. 

Fornication. In its literal sense. “The association of fornication with three things in 
themselves indifferent is to be explained from the then moral corruption of heathenism, 
by which fornication, regarded from of old with indulgence, and even with favor, nay, 
practised without shame even by philosophers, and surrounded by poets with all the 
tinsel of lasciviousness, had become in public opinion a thing really indifferent” (Meyer). 
See Déllinger, The Gentile and the Jew, 2, 237 sq. 

Strangled. The flesh of animals killed in snares, and whose blood was not poured forth, 
was forbidden to the Israelites. 

23. Greeting (xalpevv). The usual Greek form of salutation. It occurs nowhere else in 
the salutation of a New Testament epistle save in the Epistle of James (1:1). See note 
there. It appears in the letterof Claudius Lysias (ch. 23:26). 

24. Subverting (avacxevdfovres). Only here in New Testament, and not found either in 
the Septuagint or in the Apocrypha. Originally, it means to pack up baggage, and so to 
carry away; hence, to dismantle or disfurnish. So Thucydides (4, 116) relates that 
Brasidas captured Lecythus, and then pulled it down and dismantled it (avacKevdcas), 
From this comes the more general meaning to Jay waste, or ravage. The idea here is that 
of turning the minds of the Gentile converts upside down; throwing them into confusion 
like a dismantled house. 

We gave no commandment (od SeearetAdpeIa). The word originally means to put 
asunder; hence, to distinguish, and so of a commandment or injunction, to distinguish 
and emphasize it. Therefore implying express orders, and so always in the New Test- 
ament, where it is almost uniformly rendered charge. The idea here is, then, “we gave no 
express injunction on the points which these Judaizers have raised.” 

25. Barnabas and Paul. Here, as in ver. 12, Barnabas is named first, contrary to the 
practice of Luke since Acts 13:9. Barnabas was the elder and better known, and in the 
church at Jerusalem his name would naturally precede Paul’s. The use of the Greek 
salutation, and this order of the names, are two undesigned coincidences going to attest 
the genuineness of this first document preserved to us from the Acts of the primitive 
church. 

29. Blood. Because in the blood was the animal’s life, and it was the blood that was 
consecrated to make atonement. See Gen. 9:6; Lev. 17:10-14; Deut. 12:23,24. The 
Gentiles had no scruples about eating blood; on the contrary, it was a special delicacy. 
Thus Homer: 


“At the fire 
Already lie the paunches of two goats, 
Preparing for our evening meal, and both 
Are filled with fat and blood. Whoever shows 
Himself the better man in this affray, 
And conquers, he shall take the one of these 
He chooses,” 

Odyssey, 18, 44 sq. 


The heathen were accustomed to drink blood mingled with wine at their sacrifices. 
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Farewell (€ppwa%e). Lit., be strong, like the Latin valete. Compare the close of Claudius 
Lysias’ letter to Festus (ch. 23:30). 

31. Consolation. See on Acts 9:31. 

32. Many words. Or, lit., much discourse; adding the spoken to the written consolation. 

Exhorted. Or comforted. See on ver. 31. The latter agrees better with consolation there. 

Confirmed. See on ch. 14:22. 

36. Let us go again and visit (ématpépavres 57) emiaKeya. eda). Lit., Having re- 
turned, let us now visit. The A.V. omits now. See on ch. 13:2. 

In every city (kata macav méAw). Kara. has the force of city by city. 

38. Him (robrov).Lit., that one. It marks him very strongly, and is an emphatic position 
at the end of the sentence. 

Departed (amogcrdyra). Rev., withdrew. It furnishes the derivation of our word 
apostatize. 

39. The contention was so sharp (éyévero jrapokvepes): More correctly, there arose a 
sharp contention. Only here and Heb. 10:24. Our word paroxysm is a transcription of 
mapotveos. An angry dispute is indicated. 

Barnabas. The last mention of him in the Acts. 

40. Kecommended. Which was not the case with Barnabas, leading to the inference that 
the church at Antioch took Paul’s side in the dispute. 


CHAPTER 16. 


3. To go forth (€€er9eiv). The word is used of going forth as a missionary in Luke 9:6; 
3 John 7. 

5. Were established (éorepeodyro). Rather, were strengthened. Another word is used for 
established. See ch. 14:22; 15:32,41; 18:23. There is a difference, moreover, between 
being strengthened and established. See 1 Pet. 5:10. 

6. Asia. See on ch. 2:9. 

8. Passing by Mysia. Not avoiding, since they could not reach Troas without traversing 
it; but omitting it as a preaching-place. 

Came down. From the highlands to the coast. 

10. We sought. Note the introduction, for the first time here, of the first person, 
intimating the presence of the author with Paul. 

Assuredly gathering (supBiBatovres)., See on proving, ch 9:22. 

11. Came with a straight course (esSudpounoapev). Lit., we ran a Straight course. A 
nautical term for sailing before the wind. 

12. Chief (rpwTn). Some explain, the first city to which they came in Macedonia. 

A colony (xoXwvta). Roman towns were of two classes: municipia, or free towns, and 
colonies. The distinction, however, was not sharply maintained, so that, in some cases, we 
find the same town bearing both names. The two names involved no difference of right or 
of privilege. The historical difference between a colony and a free town is, that the free 
towns were taken into the state from without, while the colonies were off-shoots from 
within. “The municipal cities insensibly equalled the rank and splendor of the colonies; 
and in the reign of Hadrian it was disputed which was the preferable condition, of those 
societies which had issued from, or those which had been received into, the bosom of 
Rome” (Gibbon, Decline and Fall ). 


The colony was used for three different purposes in the course of Roman history: asa 
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fortified outpost in a conquered country; as a means of providing for the poor of Rome; 
and as a settlement for veterans who had served their time. It is with the third class, 
established by Augustus, that we have to do here. The Romans divided mankind into 
citizens and strangers. An inhabitant of Italy was a citizen; an inhabitant of any other 
part of the empire was a peregrinus, or stranger. The colonial policy abolished this 
distinction so far as privileges were concerned. The idea of a colony was, that it was 
another Rome transferred to the soil of another country. In his establishment of colonies, 
Augustus, in some instances, expelled the existing inhabitants and founded entirely new 
towns with his colonists; in others, he merely added his settlers to the existing population 
of the town then receiving the rank and title of a colony. In some instances a place 
received these without receiving any new citizens at all. Both classes of citizens were in 
possession of the same privileges, the principal of which were, exemption from scourging, 
freedom from arrest, except in extreme cases, and, in all cases, the right of appeal from 
the magistrate to the emperor. The names of the colonists were still enrolled in one of the 
Roman tribes. The traveller heard the- Latin language and was amenable to the Roman 
law. The coinage of the city had Latin inscriptions. The affairs of the colony were 
regulated by their own magistrates, named! Duumviri, who took pride in calling themselves 
by the Roman title of praetors (see on ver. 20). 

13. Out of the city (EEw Tijs wodews). The best texts read arvdqs, the gate. 

River. Probably the Gangas or Gangites. 

Where prayer was wont to be made (od évoultero mpocevy? elvai). The best texts 
read évopifopev Mpocevx7yv, where we supposed there was a place of prayer. The 
number of Jews in Philippi was small, since it was a military and not a mercantile city; 
consequently there was no synagogue, but only a proseucha, or praying-place, a slight 
structure, and often open to the sky. It was outside the gate, for the sake of retirement, 
and near a stream, because of the ablutions connected with the worship. 

14. Lydia. An adjective: the Lydian; but as Lydia was a common name among the 
Greeks and Romans, it does not follow that she was named from her native country, 

A seller of purple. On purple, see note on Luke 16:19. 

Thyatira. The district of Lydia, and the city of Thyatira in particular, were famous for 
purple dyes. So Homer: 


“As when some Carian or Maeonian! dame 

Tinges with purple the white ivory, 

To form a trapping for the cheeks of steeds.” 
Iliad, 4,141. 


An inscription found in the ruins of Thyatira relates to the guild of dyers. 

Heard (jxovev). Imperfect, was hearing while we preached. 

15. Constrained (zapeBtdcaro). Only here and Luke 24:29, on which see note. The 
constraint was from ardent gratitude. 

16. Damsel. See on ch. 12:13. 

Spirit of divination(mvedpa Tv3wva). Lit., a spirit, a Python, Python, in the Greek 
mythology, was the serpent which guarded Delphi. According to the legend, as related in 
the Homeric hymn, Apollo descended from Olympus in order to select a site for his 
shrine and oracle. Having fixed upon a spot on the southern side of Mount Parnassus, he 
found it guarded by a vast and terrific serpent, which he slew with an arrow, and suffered 
its body to rot (vJetv)in the sun. Hence the name of the serpent Python (rotting); 
Pytho, the name of the place, and the epithet Pythian, applied to Apollo. The name 
Python was subsequently used to denote a prophetic demon, and was also used of’ 
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soothsayers who practised ventriloquism, or speaking from the belly. The word 
éyyaotpinv90s, ventriloquist, occurs in the Septuagint, and is rendered having a familiar 
spirit (see Levit. 19:31; 20:6,27; 1 Sam. 28:7,8). The heathen inhabitants of Philippi 
regarded the woman as inspired by Apollo; and Luke, in recording this case, which came 
under his own observation, uses the term which would naturally suggest itself to a Greek 
physician, aPython-spirit, presenting phenomena identical with the convulsive movements 
and wild cries of the Pythian priestess at Delphi. 

Soothsaying (wavtevopévn). Akin to paivopat, to rave, in allusion to the temporary 
madness which possessed the priestess or sibyl while under the influence of the god. 
Compare Virgil’s descrip tion fo the Cumaean Siby]: 


“And as the word she spake 

Within the door, all suddenly her visage and her hue 

Were changed, and all her sleeked hair and gasping breath she drew, 
And with the rage her wild heart swelled, and greater was she grown, 
Nor mortal-voiced; for breath of god upon her heart was blown 

As he drew nigher.” 


Aeneid, 6, 45 sq. 


18. Grieved (S:arrovneis). Not strong enough. Rather, worn out. Both grieved at the 
sad condition of the woman, and thoroughly annoyed and indignant at the continued 
demonstrations of the evil spirit which possessed her. Compare ch. 4:2. 

19. Was gone (€&Sev). Went out with the evil spirit. 

20. Magistrates (otparnyois). Their usual name was duumviri, answering to the consuls 
of Rome; but they took pride in calling themselves otpatnyot, or praetors, as being a 
more honorable title. This is the only place in the Acts where Luke applies the term to 
the rulers of a city. See Introduction to Luke. 

Jews. Who at this time were in special disgrace, having been lately banished from Rome 
by Claudius (see Acts 18:2). The Philippians do not appear to have recognized the 
distinction between Christians and Jews. 

21. Being Romans. The Romans granted absolute toleration to conquered nations to 
follow their own religious customs, and took the gods of these countries under their 
protection. Otho, Domitian, Commodus, and Caracalla were zealous partisans of the 
worship of Isis; Serapis and Cybele were patronized at Rome; and in the reign of Nero the 
religious dilettanti at Rome affected Judaism, and professed to honor the name of Moses 
and the sacred books. Poppaea, Nero’s consort, was their patroness, and Seneca said, ‘‘the 
Jewish faith is now received on every hand. The conquered have given laws which forbade 
the introduction of strange deities among the Romans themselves. In 186 B.C., when 
stringent measures were taken by the government for the repression of Bacchanalian 
orgies in Rome, one of the consuls, addressing an assembly of the people, said: “How 
often in the ages of our fathers was it given in charge to the magistrates to prohibit the 
performance of any foreign religious rites; to banish strolling sacrificers and soothsayers 
from the forum, the circus, and the city; to search for and burn books of- divination; and 
to abolish every mode of sacrificing that was not conformable to the Roman practice” 
(Livy, 39, 16). It was contrary to strict Roman law for the Jews to propagate their 
opinions among the Romans, though they might make proselytes of other nations. 

22. Rent off their clothes (mepuppyEavres).. Only here in New Testament. By the usual 
formula of command to the lictors: Go,lictors; strip off their garments; let them be 
scourged! 

To beat (paBditewv). From fd65os, a rod. Rev. properly adds, with rods, 

23. Prison. See on ch. 5:21, 
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24. The inner prison. Some have supposed this to be the lower prison, being misled by 
the remains of the Mamertine prison at Rome, on the declivity of the Capitoline, and near 
the Arch of Septimius Severus. This consists of two chambers, one above the other, 
excavated in the solid rock. In the centre of the vault of the lower chamber is a circular 
opening, through which it is supposed that prisoners were let down into the dungeon. 
Modern excavations, however, have shown that these two chambers were connected with 
a series of large chambers, now separated by an alley from the prison of St. Peter. The 
opening into the passage leading to these was discovered in the lower dungeon. Under this 
passage ran a drain, which formed a branch of the Cloaca Maxima, or main sewer. Six of 
these chambers have been brought to light, evidently apartments of a large prison in the 
time of the Roman kings. Mr. John Henry Parker, from whose elaborate work on the 
primitive fortifications of Rome these details are drawn, believes that the prison of St. 
Peter now shown to tourists formed the vestibule and guard-room of the great prison. It 
was customary to have a vestibule, or house for the warder, at a short distance from the 
main prison. Thus he distinguishes the inner prison from this vestibule. With this agrees 
the description in the Rev. John Henry Newman’s “Callista:” “The state prison was 
arranged on pretty much one and the same plan through the Roman empire, nay, we may 
say throughout the ancient world. It was commonly attached to the government build- 
ings, and consisted of two parts. The first was the vestibule, or outward prison, ap- 
proached from the praetorium, and surrounded by cells opening into it. The prisoners 
who were confined in these cells had the benefit of the air and light which the hall 
admitted. From the vestibule there was a passage into the interior prison, called Robur or 
Lignum, from the beams of wood which were the instruments of confinement, or from 
the character of its floor. It had no window or outlet except this door, which, when 
closed, absolutely shut out light and air. This apartment was the place into which Paul 
and Silas were cast at Philippi. The utter darkness, the heat, and the stench of this 
miserable place, in which the inmates were confined day and night, is often dwelt upon 
by the martyrs and their biographers.” 

Stocks (Ednov). Lit., the timber. An instrument of torture having five holes, four for 
wrists and ankles and one for the neck. The same word is used for the cross, ch. 5:30; 
10:39; Gal. 3:13; 1 Pet. 2:24. 

25. Prayed and sang praises (mpocevyéuevor Suvovy). Lit., praying, they sang hymns. 
The praying and the praise are not described as distinct acts. Their singing of hymns was 
their prayer, probably Psalms. 

27. Would have killed (EuedXev avatpeiv). Rev., more correctly, was about to Kill. 
Knowing that he must suffer death for the escape of his prisoners. 

29.A light (para). Rev., more correctly, lights, Several lamps, in order to search 
every where. 

Sprang in. See on ran in, ch. 19:14. 

33. He took (qapadaBwv). Strictly, “took them along with (mapa) him:” to some 
other part of the prison. ; 

Washed their stripes (EXovcev ard TOV TANYaV). Properly, “washed them from (a6) 
their stripes.”’ The verbXoverv expressed the bathing of the entire body (Heb. 10:23; Acts 
9:37; 2 Pet. 2:22); while pézrexy commonly means the washing of a part of the body 
(Matt. 6:17; Mark 7:3; John 13:5). The jailer bathed them; cleansing them from the 
blood with which they were besprinkled from the stripes. 

34. Brought (avayaryav). Lit., “brought up (ava).” His house would seem to have been 
above the court of the prison where they were. See on took, ver. 33. 

Believing (wemvotevxas). More correctly, having believed; assigning the reason for his 
joy: “in that he had believed.” 
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35. Serjeants (paBSovxous). Lit., those who hold the rod. The Roman lictors. They 
were the attendants of the chief Roman magistrates. 


“Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note! 
Ho, lictors, clear the way! 
The knights will ride, in all their pride, 
Along the streets to-day.” 
Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome. 


They preceded the magistrates one by one in a line. They had to inflict punishment on 
the condemned, especially on Roman citizens. They also commanded the people to pay 
proper respect to a passing magistrate, by uncovering, dismounting from horseback, and 
standing out of the way. The badge of their office was the fasces, an axe bound up ina 
bundle of rods; but in the colonies they carried staves. 

Those men. Contemptuous. 

37. They have beaten us publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans. Hackett 
remarks that “almost every word in this reply contains a distinct allegation. It would be 
difficult to find or frame a sentence superior to it in point of energetic brevity.” Cicero in 
his oration against Verres relates that there was a Roman citizen scourged at Messina; and 
that in the midst of the noise of the rods, nothing was heard from him but the words, “TI 
am a Roman citizen.” He says: “It is a dreadful deed to bind a Roman citizen; it is a 
crime to scourge him; it is almost parricide to put him to death.” 

40. The went out. Note that Luke here resumes the third person, implying that he did 
not accompany them. 


CHAPTER 17. 


3. Opening and alleging. The latter word is rather propounding, or setting forth 
(mapattdénevos). See on set before, Luke 9:16; and commit, 1 Pet. 4:19. Bengel remarks, 
“Two steps, as if one, having broken the rind, were to disclose and exhibit the kernel.” 

4. Consorted with (mrpocexknp@Inoar). Only here in New Testament. More strictly, 
“were added or allotted to.” 

Chief women. The position of women in Macedonia seems to have been excep tional. 
Popular prejudice, and the verdict of Grecian wisdom in its best age, asserted her natural 
inferiority. The Athenian law provided that everything which a man might do by the 
counsel or request of a woman should be null in law. She was little better than a slave. To 
educate her was to advertise her as a harlot. Her companions were principally children 
and slaves. In Macedonia, however, monuments were erected to women by public bodies; 
and records of male proper names are found, in Macedonian inscriptions, formed on the 
mother’s name instead of on the father’s. Macedonian women were permitted to hold 
property, and were treated as mistresses of the house. These facts are borne out by the 
account of Paul’s labors in Macedonia. In Thessalonica, Beroea, and Philippi we note 
additions of women of rank to the church; and their prominence in church affairs is 
indicated by Paul’s special appeal to two ladies in the church at Philippi to reconcile their 
differences, which had caused disturbance in the church, and by his commending them to 
his colleagues as women who had labored with him in the Lord (Philip. 4:2,3). 

5. Of the baser sort {ayopaiwv). From dayopa,} the market-place; hence loungers in the 
market-place; the rabble. Cicero calls them subrostrani, those who hung round the rostra, 
or platform for speakers in the forum; and Plautus, subbasilicani, the loungers round the 
court-house or exchange. The word occurs only here and ch. 19:38, on which see note. 
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Gathered a company (6yXomoujoavtes). Rev., better, @ crowd. Only here in New 
Testament. 

6. Rulers of the city (modetépxX4s)- Another illustration of Luke’s accuracy. Note that 
the magistrates are called by a different name from those at Philippi. Thessalonica was not 
a colony, but a free city (see on colony, ch. 16:12), and was governed by its own rulers, 
whose titles accordingly did not follow those of Roman magistrates. The word occurs only 
here and ver. 8, and has been found in an inscription on an arch at Thessalonica, where 
the names of the seven politarchs are mentioned. The arch is thought by antiquarians to 
have been standing in Paul’s time. 

7. Contrary to the decrees of Caesar. The charge at Philippi was that of introducing new 
customs; but as Thessalonica was not a colony, that charge could have no force there. The 
accusation substituted is that of treason against the emperor; that of which Jesus was 
accused before Pilate. “The law of treason, by which the ancient legislators of the 
republic had sought to protect popular liberty from the encroachments of tyranny, 
.... Was gradually concentrated upon the emperor alone, the sole impersonation of the 
sovereign people. The definition of the crime itself was loose and elastic, such as equally 
became the jealousy of a licentious republic or of a despotic usurper’’ (Merivale, History: 
of the Romans under the Empire ). 

9. Security (76 ixavov),See on Luke 7:6. Bail, either personal or by a deposit of money. 
A law term. They engaged that the public peace should not be violated, and that the 
authors of the disturbance should leave the city. : 

11. Searched. Or examined. See on Luke 23:14. 

12. Honorable women. See on ver. 4, and Mark 15:43. 

15. They that conducted (xaSvota@vres).Lit., brought to the spot. Note the different 
word employed, ch. 15:3 (see note there). 

16. Was stirred (mapw£tvero). Better, as Rev., was provoked. See on the kindred word 
contention (mapokucpss),ch. 15:39. 

Saw(Sewpodyre)Better, beheld. See on Luke 10:18. 

Wholly given to idolatry (kateiSwXov). Incorrect. The word, which occurs only here in 
the New Testament, and nowhere in classical Greek, means full of idols. It applies to the city, 
not to the inhabitants. ‘We learn from Pliny that at the time of Nero, Athens contained 
over three thousand public statues, besides a countless number of lesser images within the 
walls of private houses. Of this number the great majority were statues of gods, 
demi-gods, or heroes. In one street there stood before every house a square pillar carrying 
upon it a bust of the god Hermes. Another street, named the Street of the Tripods, was 
lined with tripods, dedicated by winners in the Greek national games, and carrying each 
one an inscription to a deity. Every gateway and porch carried its protecting god. Every 
street, every square, nay, every purlieu, had its sanctuaries, and a Roman poet bitterly 
remarked that it was easier in Athens to find gods than men” (GS. Davies, St. Paul in 
Greece ). 

18. Epicureans. Disciples of Epicurus, and atheists. They acknowledged God in words, 
but denied his providence and superintendence over the world. According to them, the 
soul was material and annihilated at death. Pleasure was their chief good; and whatever 
higher sense their founder might have attached to this doctrine, his followers, in the 
apostle’s day, were given to gross sensualism. 

Stoics. Pantheists. God was the soul of the world, or the world was God. Everything was 
governed by fate, to which God himself was subject. They denied universal and perpetual 
immortality of the soul; some supposing that it was swallowed up in deity; others, that it 
survived only till the final conflagration; others, that immortality was restricted to the 
wise and good. Virtue was its own reward, and vice its own punishment. Pleasure was no 
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good, and pain no evil. The name Stoic was derived from stoa, a porch. Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic sect, held his school in the Stoa Pecile, or painted portico, so called because 
adomed with pictures by the best master. 

Babbler (amepporoyos). Lit., seed-picker: a bird which picks up seeds in the streets and 
markets; hence one who picks up and retails scraps of news. Trench ( Authorized Version 
of the New Testament ) cites a parallel from Shakespeare: 


“This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas, 

And utters it again when Jove doth please. 

He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 

At wakes, and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs.” 
Love’s Labor’s Lost, 5, 2. 


Setter-forth (kararyryedevs). See on declare, ver. 23. Compare 1 Pet. 4:4,12. 

Strange. Foreign. 

19. Areopagus. The Hill of Mars: the seat of the ancient and venerable Athenian court 
which decided the most solemn questions connected with religion. Socrates was arraigned 
and condemned here on the charge of innovating on the state religion. It received its 
name from the legend of the trial of Mars for the murder of the son of Neptune. The 
judges sat in the open air upon seats hewn out in the rock, ona platform ascended by a 
flight of stone steps immediately from the market-place. A temple of Mars was on the 
brow of the edifice, and the sanctuary of the Furies was in a broken cleft of the rock 
immediately below the judges’ seats. The Acropolis rose above it, with the Parthenon and 
the collossal statue of Athene. “It was a scene with which the dread recollections of 
centuries were associated. Those who withdrew to the Areopagus from the Agora, came, 
as it were, into the presence of a higher power. No place in Athens was so suitable for a 
discourse upon the mysteries of religion” (Conybeare and Howson).! 

20. Strange (Eevifovra). A participle: surprising. Compare 1 Pet. 4:4,12. 

21. All the Athenians. No article. Lit., “Athenians, all of them.” The Athenian people 
collectively. 

Strangers which were there (oi émdnpobvtes Eévot). Rev., more correctly, the strangers 
sojourning there. See on | Pet. 1:1. 

Spent their time (edxaipovy). The word means to have good opportunity; to have 
leisure: also, to devote one’s leisure to something; to spend the time. Compare Mark 6:31; 
1 Cor. 16:12. 

Something new (rt kawvorepgv). Lit., newer: newer than that which was then passing 
current as new. The comparative was regularly used by the Greeks in the question what 
news? They contrasted what was new with what had been new up to the time of asking, 
The idiom vividly characterizes the state of the Athenian mind. Bengel aptly says, “New 
things at once became of no account; newer things were being sought for.” Their own 
orators and poets lashed them for their peculiarity. Aristophanes styles Athens the city of 
the gapers ( Knights,’ 1262). Demades said that the crest of Athens ought to be a great 
tongue. Demosthenes asks them, “‘Is it all your care to go about up and down the market, 
asking each other, ‘Is there any news?’ ” In the speech of Cleon to the Athenians, given 
by Thucydides (3, 38), he says: “No men are better dupes, sooner deceived by novel 
notions, or slower to follow approved advice. You despise what is familiar, while you are 
worshippers of every new extravagance. You are always hankering after an ideal state, but 
you do not give your minds even to what is straight before you. In a word, you are at the 
mercy of your own eats.” 

Ee perceive (Yewp@).1 regard you, in my careful observation of you. See on Luke 

Too superstitious (SevoSatpoverrépous). This rendering and that of the Rev., somewhat 
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superstitious, are both unfortunate. The word is compounded of Sed, to fear, and 
Salpor, a deity. It signifies either a religious or a superstitious sentiment, according to the 
context. Paul would have been unlikely to begin his address with a charge which would 
have awakened the anger of his audience. What he means to say is, You are more 
divinity-fearing than the rest of the Greeks.This propensity to reverence the higher 
powers is a good thing in itself, only, as he shows them, it is misdirected, not rightly 
conscious of its object and aim. Paul proposes to guide the sentiment rightly by revealing 
him whom they ignorantly worship. The American revisers insist on very religious. The 
Kindred word SerovSarpovia, occurs ch. 25:19, and. in the sense of religion, though 
rendered in A.V. superstition. Festus would not call the Jewish religion a superstition 
before Agrippa, who was himself a Jew. There is the testimony of the Ephesian 
town—clerk, that Paul, during his three years’ residence at Ephesus, did not rudely and 
coarsely ‘attack the worship of the Ephesian Diana. “Nor yet blasphemers of your 
goddess” (Acts 19:37). 

23. As I passed by (Svepysuevos). More strictly, “passing through (4) your city, or 
your streets. 

Beheld(avaSewpav).Only here and Heb. 13:7. Rev., much better, observed. The conr: 
pound verb denotes a very attentive consideration (dvd,up and down, throughout). 

Devotions (ceBdcpata). Wrong. It means the objects of their worship — temples, altars, 
statues, etc. 

An altar (B@pév). Only here in New Testament, and the only case in which a heathen 
altar is alluded to. In all other cases Suovacr7piov is used, signifying an altar of the true 
God. The Septuagint translators commonly observe this distinction, being, in this respect, 
more particular than the Hebrew scriptures themselves, which sometimes interchange the 
word for the heathen altar and that for God’s altar, See, especially, Jos. 22, where the 
altar reared by the Transjordanic tribes is called Sw;ids,as being no true altar of God (vw. 
10,11,16,19,23,26,34); and the legitimate altar, Suovaorijpsoy (vv. 19,28,29). 

To the unknown God (@yviorp Beg). The article is wanting. Render, as Rev., to an 
unknown God. The origin of these altars, of which there were several in Athens, is a 
matter of conjecture. Hackett’s remarks on this point are sensible, and are borne out by 
the following words: “whom therefore,” etc. “The most rational explanation is unques- 
tionably that of those who suppose these altars to have had their origin in the feeling of 
uncertainty, inherent, after all, in the minds of the heathen, whether their acknowledg- 
ment of the superior powers was sufficiently full and comprehensive; in their distinct 
consciousness of the limitation and imperfection of their religious views, and their 
consequent desire to avoid the anger of any still unacknowledged god who might be 
unknown to them. That no deity might punish them for neglecting his worship, or remain 
uninvoked in asking for blessings, they not only erected altars to all the gods named or 
known among them, but, distrustful still lest they might not comprehend fully the extent 
of their subjection and dependence, they erected them also to any other god or power 
that might exist, although as yet unrevealed to them. ... Under these circumstances an 
allusion to one of these altars by the apostle would be equivalent to his saying to the 
Athenians thus: ‘You are correct in acknowledging a divine existence beyond any which 
the ordinary rites of your worship recognize; there is such an existence. You are correct 
in confessing that this Being is unknown to you; you have no just conceptions of his 
nature and perfections.’ ” 

Ignorantly (ayvoodvtes).Rather, unconsciously: not knowing. There is a kind of play on 
the words unknown, knowing not. Ignorantly conveys more rebuke than Paul intended. 

Declare I (kataryyé\Xw). Compare Katayyededs, setter-forth, in ver. 18. Here, again, 
there is a play upon the words. Paul takes up their noun, setter-forth, and gives it back to 
them as a verb. “You say I am a setter-forth of strange gods: I now set forth unto you 
(Rev.) the true God.” 

24. God. With the article: “the God.” 

The world (rov ‘KOO LOV).- Originally, order, and hence the order of the world; the ordered 
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universe. So in classical Greek. In the Septuagint, never the world, but the ordered total 
of the heavenly bodies; the host of heaven (Deut. 4:19; 17:3; Isa. 24:21; 40:26). 
Compare, also, Prov. 17:6, and see note on Jas. 3:6. In the apocryphal books, of the 
universe, and mainly in the relation between God and it arising out of the creation. Thus, 
the king of the world (2 Macc. 7:9); the creator or founder of the world (2 Macc. 7:23); 
the great potentate of the world (2 Macc. 12:15). In the New Testament: 1. In the 
classical and physical sense, the universe (John 17:5; 21:25; Rom. 1:20; Eph. 1:4, etc.). 
2. As the order of things of which man is the centre (Matt. 13:38; Mark 16:15; Luke 

9:25; John 16:21; Pak 2:12; 1 Tim. 6:7). 3. Humanity as it manifests itself in and 
through this order (Matt. 18:7; 2 Pet. 2:5; 3:6; Rom. 3:19). Then, as sin has entered and 
disturbed the order of things, and made a breech between the heavenly and the earthly 
order, which are one in the divine ideal—4. The order of things which is alienated from 
God, as manifested in and by the human race: humanity as alienated from God, and 
acting in opposition to Him (John 1:10; 12:31; 15:18,19; 1 Cor. 1:21; 1 John 2:15, etc.). 
The word is used here in the classical sense of the visible creation, which would appeal to 
the Athenians. Stanley, speaking of the name by which the Deity is known in the 
patriarchal age, the plural E/ohim, notes that Abraham, in perceiving that all the Elohim 
worshipped by the numerous clans of his race meant one God, anticipated the declaration 
of Paul in this passage ( Jewish Church, 1, 25). Paul’s statement strikes at the belief of 
the Epicureans, that the world was made by “a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” and of 
the Stoics, who denied the creation of the world by God, holding either that God 
animated the world, or that the world itself was God. 

Made with hands (xevpotrotyrous). Probably pointing to the magnificent temples above 
and around him. Paul’s epistles abound in architectural metaphors. He here employs the 
very words of Stephen, in his address to the Sanhedrim, which he very probably heard. 
See ch. 7:48. 

25. Is worshipped (Separreverar). Incorrect. Render, as Rev., served. Luke often uses 
the word in the sense of to heal or cure; but this is its primary sense. See on Luke 5:15. It 
refers to the clothing of the images of the gods in splendid garments, and bringing them 
costly gifts and offerings of food and drink. 

As though he needed (rpocSedpevos). Properly, “needed anything in addition (rpos) 
to what he already has.”’ 

26. Before appointed (wpotreraypévous). The Rey., properly, omits before, following 
the reading of the best texts, Wpoaretaypévovs, assigned. 

Bounds (épo9ecias). Only here in New Testament. The word, in the singular, means the 
fixing of boundaries, and so is transferred to the fixed boundaries themselves. 

27. Might feel after. See on handle, Luke 24:39. Compare Tennyson: 


“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all.” 

In Memoriam, SS. 


28. We are also his offspring. A line from Aratus, a poet of Paul’s own province of 
Cilicia. The same sentiment, in almost the same words, occurs in the fine hymn of 
Cleanthes to Jove. Hence the words, “Some of your own poets.” 

29. The Godhead (16 Seiov). Lit., that which is divine. 

Like to gold, etc. These words must have impressed his hearers profoundly, as they 
looked at the multitude of statues of divinities which surrounded them, 

Graven (xapdyparte). Not a participle, as A.V., but a noun, in apposition with gold, 
silver, and stone; “a graving or carved-work of art,” etc. 

30. Winked at (imendev).. Only here in New Testament. Originally, to overlook; to 
suffer to pass unnoticed. So Rev., overlooked. 

32. Resurrection. This word was the signal for a derisive outburst from the crowd. 
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Mocked (€xrevalov). From yAevn, a jest. Only here in New Testament, though a 
compound, Otayrevatw, Mock, occurs, according to the best texts, at ch. 2:13. The 
force of the imperfect, began to mock, should be given here in the translation, as marking 
the outbreak of derision. 

In this remarkable speech of Paul are to be noted: his prudence and tact in not 
needlessly offending his hearers; his courtesy and spirit’ of conciliation in recognizing 
their piety toward their gods; his wisdom and readiness in the use of the inscription “to 
the unknown God,” and in citing their own poets; his meeting the radical errors of every 
class of his hearers, while seeming to dwell only on points of agreement; his lofty views of 
the nature of God and the great principle of the unity of the human race; his boldness in 
proclaiming Jesus and the resurrection among those to whom these truths were foolish- 
ness; the wonderful terseness and condensation of the whole, and the rapid but powerful 
and assured movement of the thought. 

34. Clave. See on Luke 10:11; 15:15; Acts 5:13. 

The Areopagite. One of the judges of the court of Areopagus. Of this court Curtius 
remarks: “Here, instead of a single judge, a college of twelve men of proved integrity 
conducted the trial. If the accused had an equal number of votes for and against him, he 
was acquitted. The Court on the hill of Ares is one of the most ancient institutions of 
Athens, and none achieved for the city an earlier or more widely spread recognition. The 
Areopagitic penal code was adopted as a norm by all subsequent legislators” ( History of 
Greece, 1,307). 


CHAPTER 18. 


1. Found. “A Jewish guild always keeps together, whether in street or synagogue. In 
Alexandria the different trades sat in the synagogue arranged into guilds; and St. Paul 
could have no difficulty in meeting, in the bazaar of his trade, with the like-minded 
Aquila and Priscilla” (Edersheim, Jewish Social Life ). 

2. Lately (rpocdatws). Only here in New Testament, though the kindred adjective, 
rendered new, is found in Heb. 10:20. It is derived from féva, to slay, and the adjective 
means, originally, /ately slain; thence, fresh, new, recent. It is quite common in medical 
writings in this sense. : 

3. Of the same craft (oudreyvov). It was a Rabbinical principle that whoever does not 
teach his son a trade is as if he brought him up to be a robber. All the Rabbinical 
authorities in Christ’s time, and later, were working at some trade. Hillel, Paul’s teacher, 
was a wood-cutter, and his rival, Shammai, a carpenter. It is recorded of one of the 
celebrated Rabbis that he was in the habit of discoursing to his students from the top of a 
cask of his own making, which he carried every day to the academy. 

Tent-makers(axnvorrowt) Not weavers of the goat’s-hair cloth of which tents were made, 
which could easily be procured at every large town in the Levant, but makers of tents 
used by shepherds and travellers. It was a trade lightly esteemed and poorly paid. 

5. Was pressed in the spirit (auvetyeto T® mrvevpate). Instead of spirit the best texts 
read Aoy@, by the word. On pressed or constrained, see note on taken, Luke 4:38. The 
meaning 1s, Paul was engrossed by the word. He was relieved of anxiety by the arrival of 
his friends, and stimulated to greater activity in the work of preaching the word. 

6. Opposed themselves(avreTacoopévov) Implying an organized or concerted resistance. 
See on resisteth, 1 Pet. 5:5. 

12. Gallio. Brother of the philosopher Seneca (Nero’s tutor), and uncle of the poet 
Lucan, the author of the “Pharsalia.” Seneca speaks of him as amiable and greatly 
beloved. 

Deputy. See on ch. 13:7. The verb, to be deputy, occurs only here. 

Judgment-seat. See on ch. 7:5. 

14. Lewdness (badvovpyfpua\. See on mischief,ch. 13:10. Rev., villany. 
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15. Question. The best texts read the plural, questions. See on ch. 15:2. 

Judge. In the Greek the position of the word is emphatic, at the beginning of the 
sentence: “Judge of these matters I am not minded to be.” 

17. Cared for none of these things. Not said to indicate his indifference to religion, but 
simply that he did not choose to interfere in this case. 

18. Took his leave (arroradpevos).See on Luke 9:61; Mark 6:46. 

Priscilla and Aquila. They are named in the same order, Rom. 16:3; 2 Tim. 4:19. 

Having shorn his head. Referring to Paul, and not to Aquila. 

He had a vow. A private vow, such as was often assumed by the Jews in consequence of 
some mercy received or of some deliverance from danger. Not the Nazarite vow, though 
similar in its obligations; for, in the case of that vow, the cutting of the hair, which 
marked the close of the period of obligation, could take place only in Jerusalem. 

21.1 must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem. The best texts omit. 

24. Eloquent (Aéytosy. Only here in New Testament. The word is used in Greek 
literature in several sense. As Xéryos means either reason or speech, so this derivative may 
signify either one who has thought much, and has much to say, or one who can say it 
well. Hence it is used: 1. Of one skilled in history. Herodotus, for example, says that the 
Heliopolitans are the most learned in history(XoyiwTaroc) of all the Egyptians. 2. Of an 
eloquent person. An epithet of Hermes or Mercury, as the god of speech and eloquence. 
3. Of a learned person generally. There seems hardly sufficient reason for changing the 
rendering of the A.V. (Rev., /earned), especially as the scripture-learning of Apollos is 
specified in the words mighty in the scriptures, and his superior eloquence appears to 
have been the reason why some Of the Corinthians preferred him to Paul. See 1 Cor. 1:12; 
2:4; 2 Cor. 10:10. 

25. Instructed. See on Luke 1:4. 

Fervent (wv). Fervent, which is formed from the participle of the Latin ferveo, to boil 
or ferment, is an exact translation of this word, which means to seethe or bubble, and is 
therefore used figuratively of mental states and emotions. See on Jeaven, Matt. 13:33. 

Diligently (axpuBos). Rather, accurately; so far as his knowledge went. The limitation is 
given by the words following: Knowing only the baptism of John. See on Luke 1:3; and 
compare the kindred verb, inquired diligently, Matt. 2:7, where Rev. renders learned 
carefully. 

26. More perfectly (axpi8éarepov). The comparative of the same word. More accurate- 
ly. 

27. Exhorting (apotpeyrdpevor). Originally, to turn forward, as in flight. Hence, to 
impel or urge. The word may apply either to the disciples at Corinth, in which case we 
must render as A.V., or to Apollos himself, as Rev., encouraged him. I prefer the former. 
Hackett very sensibly remarks that Apollos did not need encouragement, as he was 
disposed to go. 

Helped (cuveBdnerto). The radical sense of the word is to throw together; hence, to 
contribute; to help; to be useful to. He threw himself into the work along with them. On 
different senses of the word, see notes on Luke 2:19; 14:31; and compare Acts 4:15; 
17:18; 18:27; 20:14. 

Through grace. Grace has the article, the special grace of God imparted. Expositors 
differ as to the connection; some joining through grace with them which had believed, 
insisting on the Greek order of the words; and others with helped, referring to grace 
conferred on Apollos. I prefer the latter, principally for the reason urged by Meyer, that 
“the design of the text is to characterize Apollos and his work, and not those who 
believed.” 

28. Mightily (evrtovws). See on Luke 23:10. 

Convinced (Svaxatndéyxero). Only here in New Testament. See on tell him his fault, 
Matt. 18:15. The compound here is a very strong expression for thorough confutation. 
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Confute (Rev.) is better than convince. Note the prepositions. He confuted them 
thoroughly (8d), against (card). all their arguments, 


CHAPTER 19, 


1, Upper coasts (ta dvwrepixa pépn). Coasts is a bad rendering. Better, as Rev., “the 
upper country;” lit., parts or districts. The reference is to districts like Galatia and 
Phrygia, lying up from the sea-coast and farther inland than Ephesus. Hence the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus from the sea-coast toward Central Asia was called Anabasis, a going-up. 

Certain disciples. Disciples of John the Baptist, who, like Apollos, had been instructed 
and baptized by the followers of the Baptist, and had joined the fellowship of the 
Christians. Some have thought that they had been instructed by Apollos himself; but 
there is no sufficient evidence of this. “There they were, a small and distinct community 
about twelve in number, still preparing, after the manner of the Baptist, for the coming of 
the Lord. Something there was which drew the attention of the apostle immediately on 
his arrival. They lacked, apparently, some of the tokens of the higher life that pervaded 
the nascent church; they were devout, rigorous, austere, but were wanting in the joy, the 
radiancy, the enthusiasm which were conspicuous in others” (Plumptre, St. Paul in Asia 
Minor ). 

2. Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed? The two verbs are in the aorist 
tense, and therefore denote instantaneous acts. The A.V. therefore gives an entirely wrong 
idea, as there is no question about what happened after believing; but the question relates 
to what occurred when they believed. Hence Rev., rightly, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed? 

We have not heard. Also the aorist. We did not hear; referring back to the time of their 
beginning. 

Whether there be any Holy Ghost. But, as Bengel observes, “They could not have 
followed either Moses or John the Baptist without having heard of the Holy Ghost.” The 
words, therefore, are to be explained, not of their being unaware of the existence of the 
Holy Ghost, but of his presence and baptism on earth. The word .éo7¢v. there be, is to be 
taken in the sense of be present, or be given, as in John 7:39, where it is said, “The Holy 
Ghost was not yet (odmw %v), ” and where the translators rightly render, “was not yet 
given.” ar 

3. Unto what (els Te Rey., more correctly, into. See on Matt. 28:19. 

John. The last mention of John the Baptist in the New Testament. “Here, at last, he 
wholly gives place to Christ’’ (Bengel). 

10. Asia. See on ch. 2:9. 

11. Special (0b ras tvxoveas).A peculiar expression. Lit., not usual or common, such 
as one might fall in with frequently. 

12. Body (xpetos).. Properly, the surface of the body, the skin; but, in medical 
language, of the body. 

Handkerchiefs (aovddpia). See on Luke 19:20, 

Aprons (cystxivdia). Only here in New Testament. A Latin word, semicintia. Lit., 
something passing half-way round the body: an apron or waistband. Perhaps garments 
worn by Paul when engaged at his trade. 

13. Vagabond (7 €pvepyouévwr). Lit., going about. Rev., strolling. 

Exorcists (€Eopxicrav), Only here in New Testament. The kindred verb, adjure, occurs 
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Matt. 26:63, and means, originally, to administer an oath. These Jewish exorcists 
pretended to the power of casting out evil spirits by magical arts derived from Solomon. 

14. Did (7rovobvtes) The participle denotes a practice. 

15.1 know — I know (ywooxw—ériotapat). There is a purpose in using two different 
words to denote the demon’s recognition of the Divine Master and of the human agent, 
though it is not easy to convey the difference in a translation. It is the difference between 
an instinctive perception or recognition of a supreme power and the more intimate 
knowledge of a human agent. A divine mystery would invest Jesus, which the demon 
would feel, though he could not penetrate it. His knowledge of a man would be greater, 
in his own estimation at least. The difference may be given roughly, thus: “Jesus I 
recognize, and Paul I am acquainted with.” 

Overcame them (kataxuptetoas). The best texts read both of them, which would imply 
that only two of the seven were concerned in the exorcism. Rey., better, mastered, thus 
giving the force of xvpcos, master, in the composition of the verb. 

16. Prevailed against(taxve€)-See on Luke 14:30; 16:3. 

17. Was known (éyeveTo yvworov) More correctly, became known. 

18. Confessed and shewed .(é€opoXoyovpevor Kal dvaryyéd-dovTes). The two words 
denote the fullest and most open confession. They openly (€&) confessed, and declared 
thoroughly ‘avd, from top to bottom) their deeds. See on Matt. 3:6. 

19. Curious arts(t& weplepya)The word means, literally, overwrought, elaborate, and 
hence recondite or curious, as magical practices. Only here and 1 Tim. 5:13, in its original 
sense of those who busy themselves excessively (7€pt).busybodies. The article indicates 
the practices referred to in the context. 

Books. Containing magical formulas. Heathen writers often allude to the Ephesian 
letters. These were symbols, or magical sentences written on slips of parchment, and 
carried about as amulets. Sometimes they were engraved on seals. 

Bumed (xaréxavov). Burned them up («atd), The imperfect is graphic, describing them 
as throwing book after book on the pile. 

Counted (ovvendicav). Only here in New Testament. See on Luke 14:28. The 
preposition ovv, together, in the compound verb, indicates the reckoning up of the 
sum-total. 

Fifty thousand pieces of silver. If reckoned in Jewish money, about thirty-five thousand 
dollars; if in Greek drachmae, as is more probable, about nine thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

23. The way. See on ch. 9:2. 

24. Silversmith (apyvpoxorros). , Lit., a silver-beater. 

Shrines. Small models of the temple of Diana, containing an image of the goddess. They 
were purchased by pilgrims to the temple, just as rosaries and images of the Virgin are 
bought by pilgrims to Lourdes, or bronze models of Trajan’s column or of the Colonne 
Vend6ine by tourists to Rome or Paris.! 

Craftsmen (Teyvirais)..p the next verse he mentions the workmen (épydtas), the two 
words denoting, respectively, the artisans, who performed the more delicate work, and 
the /aborers, who did the rougher work. 

25. Wealth (ev7ropia) See on ability, ch. 11:29. Lit., welfare. Wealth is used by the A.V. 
in the older and more general sense of weal, or well-being generally. Compare the Litany 
of the English church: “In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth.” 

27. Craft (Hépos) Lit., part or department of trade. 

To be set at nought (els daredeypov €dX9eiv), Lit., to come into refutation or exposure; 
hence, disrepute, as Rev. Compare ch. 18:28, and see note there. Areneyp05, refutation, 
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occurs only here in New Testament. 

Diana, Or Artemis. We must distinguish between the Greek Artemis, known to the 
Romans as Diana, and the Ephesian goddess. The former, according to the legend, was the 
daughter of Zeus (Jove), and the sister of Apollo. She was the patroness of the chase, the 
huntress among the immortals, represented with bow, quiver, and spear, clad in hunting- 
habit, and attended by dogs and stags. She was both a destroyer and a preserver, sending 
forth her arrows of death, especially against women, but also acting as a healer, and as the 
special protectress of women in childbirth. She was also the goddess of the moon. She 
was a maiden divinity, whose ministers were vowed to chastity. 

The Ephesian Artemis is totally distinct from the Greek, partaking of the Asiatic 
character, and of the attributes of the Lydian Cybele, the great mother of the gods. Her 
worship near Ephesus appears to have existed among the native Asiatic population before 
the foundation of the city, and to have been adopted by the Greek immigrants, who 
gradually transferred to her features peculiar to the Grecian goddess. She was the 
personification of the fructifying and nourishing powers of nature, and her image, as 
represented on current coins of the time, is that of a swathed figure, covered with breasts, 
and holding in one hand a trident, and in the other a club. This uncouth figure, clad in a 
robe covered with mystic devices, stood in the shrine of the great temple, hidden by a 
purple curtain, and was believed to have fallen down from heaven (ver. 35). In her 
worship the oriental influence was predominant. The priests were eunuchs, and with them 
was associated a body of virgin priestesses and a number of slaves, the lowest of whom 
were known as neocon, or temple-sweepers (ver. 35). “Many a time must Paul have heard 
from the Jewish quarter the piercing shrillness of their flutes, and the harsh jangling of 
their timbrels; many a time have caught glimpses of their detestable dances and Cory- 
bantic processions, as, with streaming hair, and wild cries, and shaken torches of pine, 
they strove to madden the multitudes into sympathy with that orgiastic worship which 
was but too closely connected with the vilest debaucheries” (Farrar, Life and Work of 
Paul ). 

Magnificence. See on 2 Pet. 1:16. 

28. Cried out (€Kpagov) The imperfect is graphic; they continued crying. This reitera- 
tion was a characteristic of the oriental orgiastic rites. 

29. The theatre. The site of which can still be traced. It is said to have been capable of 
seating fifty-six thousand persons. 

Having seized (cvvaprracaytes)Lit., “having seized along with (cvv)” carried them along 
with the rush. 

Companions in travel (cuvexdnwous) Only here and 2 Cor. 8:19. The word is com- 
pounded of 7%, along with, €«, forth, and Ojos, country or land, and means, therefore, 
one who has gone forth with another from his country. 

31. Of the chief officers of Asia (tev ’Aovapyev). The Asiarchs. These were persons 
chosen from the province of Asia, on account of their influence and wealth, to preside at 
the public games and to defray their expenses. 

33. They drew (mpoeRiBacayv), More correctly, urged forward. See on before instructed, 
Matt. 14:8. 

34, With one voice cried out. The reverberations of their voices from the steep rock 
which formed one side of the theatre must have rendered their frenzied cries still more 
terrific. 

35. The town-clerk. Or recorder, who had charge of the city-archives, and whose duty it 
was to draw up official decrees and present them to assemblies of the people. Next to the 
commander, he was the most important personage in the Greek free cities. 
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Worshipper (vewxopov), Lit., a temple-sweeper. See on ver. 27. This title, originally 
applied to the lowest menials of the temple, became a title of honor, and was eagerly 
appropriated by the most famous cities. Alexander says, “The city of Ephesus is the 
sacristan of the great goddess Artemis.” 

36. Quiet (kareoraApévous)., Compare quieted (ver. 35). The verb means to /et down 
or lower; and so is applied, metaphorically, to keeping one’s self in check; repressing. 
Rash (mporrerés) .Lit., headlong. 

37. Robbers of churches (‘epoadnous\The A.V. puts a droll anachronism into the mouth 
of the town-clerk of a Greek city. Render, rather, as Rev., robbers of temples. 

38. The law is open (ayopaiou &yovrai).. Lit., the court-days are being kept. Rev., the 
courts are open. Compare ch. 17:5. 

Deputies (aviator) Proconsuls, by whom Asia, as a senatorial province, was 
governed. See Introduction to Luke. 

40. Concourse (cvatpodgjs). Lit., a twisting together: hence of anything which is rolled 
or twisted into a mass; and so of a mass of people, with an underlying idea of confusion: 
a mob, Compare ch. 23:12. 


CHAPTER 20. 


1.Embraced (aotracdpevos) Better, as Rev., took leave. The word is used for a 
salutation either at meeting or parting. See ch. 21:6,7. 

2. Greece. The Roman province of Achaia, comprehending Greece proper and the 
Peloponnesus. Luke uses Achaia (ch. 19:21) and Greece synonymously, as distinguished 
from Macedonia. 

3. Sail (avaryeo Sav). Better, as Rev., set sail. See on Luke 8:22; and compare Luke 5:3. 

4. Sopater. The best texts add, the son of Pyrrhus. Compare Rom, 16:21. 

Aristarchus, Compare Acts 19:29, 

Gaius. Not the one mentioned in ch. 19:29, who was a Macedonian. 

Tychicus and Trophimus. See Col. 4:7,8; Eph. 6:21,22; 2 Tim, 4:12; Titus 3:12; Acts 
21:29; 2 Tim. 4:20. 

5. Us. The first person resumed, indicating that Luke had joined Paul. 

6. In five days (axpts hyepav mévte):Lit.,“up to five days,” indicating the duration of 
the voyage from Philippi. : 

7. First (7 m0@).. Lit., “the one day.” The cardinal numeral here used for the ordinal. 

Week (caBBdtwv) The plural used for the singular, in imitation of the Hebrew form, 
The noun Sabbath is often used after numerals in the signification of a week. See Matt, 
28:1; Mark 16:2; John 20:19, 

To break bread. The celebration of the eucharist, coupled with the Agape, or love-feast. 

Preached (Svehéyeto) Better, as Rev., discoursed with them. It was a mingling of 
preaching and conference. Our word dialogue is derived from the verb. 

8. Many lights. A detail showing the vivid impression of the scene upon an eye-witness, 
It has been remarked that the abundance of lights shows how little of secrecy or disorder 
attached to these meetings, 

The upper chamber. See on ch. 1:13. 

9. The window. See on ch. 9:25. The windows of an Eastern house are closed with 
lattice-work, and usually reach down to the floor, resembling a door rather than a 
window. They open, for the most part, to the court, and not to the street, and are usually 
kept open on account of the heat. 
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Fallen into a deep sleep ‘xatadepopevos vw Badet). Lit., borne down by, etc. A 
common Greek phrase for being overcome by sleep. In medical language the verb was 
more frequently used in this sense, absolutely, than with the addition of sleep. In this 
yerse the word is used twice: in the first instance, in the present participle, denoting the 
coming on of drowsiness — falling asleep; and the second time, in the aorist participle, 
denoting his being completely overpowered by sleep. Mr. Hobart thinks that the mention 
of the causes of Eutychus’ drowsiness — the heat and smell arising from the numerous 
lamps, the length of the discourse, and the lateness of the hour — are characteristic of a 
physician’s narrative. Compare Luke 22:45. 

Dead (vexpés), Actually dead. Not as dead, or for dead. 

10. Fell on him. Compare 1 Kings 17:21; 2 Kings 4:34. 

Trouble not yourselves (uA SopuBeiade), Rev., more correctly, make ye no ado. They 
were beginning to utter passionate outcries. See Matt. 9:23; Mark 5:39, 

His life is in him. 1n the same sense in which Christ said, “The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth” (Luke 8:52). 

11. Having gone up. From the court to the chamber above. 

Talked (opurnoas), Rather, communed. It denotes a more familiar and confidential 
intercourse than discoursed, in ver. 7. 

13. To go afoot (wefevew).. Only here in New Testament. There is no good reason for 
changing this to by land, as Rev. The A.V. preserves the etymology of the Greek verb, 
The distance was twenty miles; less than half the distance by sea. 

15. Arrived (wape8drouev) Only here and Mark 4:30, where it is used more nearly 
according to its original sense, to throw beside; to bring one thing beside another in 
comparison. Here, of bringing the vessel alongside the island. The narrative implies that 
they only touched (Rev.) there, but not necessarily the word. 

16. To spend time ‘xpovotpiBjcat} Only here in New Testament. The word carries 
the suggestion of a waste of time, being compounded with 7/8, to rub; to wear out by 
rubbing. The sense is nearly equivalent to our expression, fritter away time. 

17. Having sent to Ephesus. About thirty miles. 

Elders. Called overseers or bishops in ver. 28. 

20. Kept back (imecreXdunv), A picturesque word. Originally, to draw in or contract. 
Used of furling sails, and of closing the fingers; of drawing back for shelter; of keeping 
back one’s real thoughts; by physicians, of withholding food from patients. It is rather 
straining a point to say, as Canon Farrar, that Paul is using a nautical metaphor suggested 
by his constantly hearing the word for furling sail used during his voyage. Paul’s 
metaphors lie mainly on the lines of military life, architecture, argiculture, and the 
Grecian games. The statement of Canon Farrar, that he “constantly draws his metaphors 
from the sights and circumstances immediately around him,” is rather at variance with his 
remark that, with one exception, he “cannot find a single word which shows that Paul 
had even the smallest susceptibility for the works of nature” ( Paul, 1, 19). Nautical 
metaphors are, to say the least, not common in Paul’s writings. I believe there are but 
three instances: Eph. 4:14; 1 Tim. 1:19; 6:9. Paul means here that he suppressed nothing 
of the truth through fear of giving offence. Compare Gal. 2:12; Heb. 10:38, 

21. Repentance toward God. Repentance has the article: the repentance which is due to 
God. So, also, faith: the faith which is due toward Christ, as the advocate and mediator. 

22. Bound in the spirit. In his own spirit. Constrained by an invincible sense of duty. 
Not by the Holy Spirit, which is mentioned in the next verse and distinguished by the 
epithet the Holy. 

23. Testifieth (Stawapruperat). The compound verb signifies full, clear testimony. Not 
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by internal intimations of the Spirit, but by prophetic declarations “in every city.’’ Fwo 
of these are mentioned subsequently, at Tyre and Caesarea (ch. 21:4,11). 

24. But none of these things move me, neither count I, etc. The best texts omit neither 
count J, and render, / esteem my life of no account, as if it were precious to myself. 

Dear {TiLlav) Of value; precious. 

Course (8p040v), A favorite metaphor of Paul, from the race-course. See 1 Cor. 9:24-27; 
Philip. 3:14; 2 Tim. 4:7. 

25.1 know. The J is emphatic: J know through these special revelations to myself (ver. 
23). 

26. This day (1h onpepov nuépa), Very forcible. Lit., on to-day’s day; this, our 
parting day. 

27. Shunned. The same word as in ver. 20: kept back. 

28. To yourselves and to all the flock. To yourselves first, that you may duly care for 
the flock. Compare 1 Tim. 4:16. 

Overseers (émtaxorrous). Denoting the official function of the elders, but not in the 
later ecclesiastical sense of bishops, as implying an order distinct from presbyters or 
elders. The two terms are synonymous. The elders, by virtue of their office, were 
overseers, | 

To feed (Toupaivery) See on Matt. 2:6. The word embraces more than feeding; signifying 
all that is included in the office of a shepherd: tending, or shepherding. 

Purchased (weptetrouncaro), Only here and 1 Tim. 3:13. See on peculiar people, 1 Pet. 
2:9. The verb means, originally, to make (aovéw). to remain over and above (7€p¢} 
hence fo keep or save for one’s self; to compass or acquire. 

29. Grievous (Bapets), Lit., heavy: violent, rapacious. 

31. Watch (ypnvopetre). See on Mark 13:35. 

To warn (vovSerév). From vovs,, the mind, and -t/9nyus, to put. Lit., to put in mind; 
admonish (so Rev., better than warn). “It’s fundamental idea is the well-intentioned 
seriousness with which one would influence the mind and disposition of another by 
advice, admonition, warning, putting right, according to circumstances” (Cremer). 

32. 1 commend. See on | Pet. 4:19. 

Build you up. A metaphor in constant use by Paul, and preserved in the words edify, 
edification (Latin, aedes, ‘a house,” and facere, “to make”) by which o/xoSouéw and its 
kindred words are frequently rendered. In old English the word edify was used in its 
original sense of build. Thus Wycliffe renders Gen. 2:22, “The Lord God edified the rib 
which he took of Adam, into a woman.”’ 

So, too, Spenser: 


“@ little wide 
There was a holy temple edified.”’ 
Faerie Queene, 1, 1, 34. 


33. Raiment. Mentioned along with gold and silver because it formed a large part of the 
wealth of orientals. They traded in costly garments, or kept them stored up for future 
use. See on purple, Luke 16:19; and compare Ezra 2:69: Neh. 7:70; Job 27:16. Vhis tact 
accounts for the allusions to the destructive power of the moth (Matt. 6:19; Jas. B74) 

35.1 have shewed you all things (wavta bmédevEa tpiv), The verb means to shew by 
example. Thus, Luke 6:47, “I will shew you to whom he is like,” is followed by the 
illustration of the man who built upon the rock. So Acts 9:16. God will shew Paul by 
practical experience how great things he must suffer. The kindred noun vroderyua is 
always rendered example or pattern. See John 13:15; Jas. 5:10, etc.; and note on 2 Pet. 
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2:6. Rev., correctly, /n all things I gave you an example. 

So. As I have done. 

To help (avtiAapBdveoSar), See on Luke 1:54. 

He said (avros etre), Rev., more strictly, “he himself said.” This saying of Jesus is not 
recorded by the Evangelists, and was received by Paul from oral tradition. 

The speech of Paul to the Ephesian elders “bears impressed on it the mark of Paul’s 
mind: its ideas, its idioms, and even its very words are Pauline; so much so as to lead 
Alford to observe that we have probably the literal report of the words spoken by Paul. 
‘It is, he remarks, ‘a treasure-house of words, idioms, and sentences peculiar to the 
apostle himself’ ” (Gloag). 

37. Kissed (katepirouv) See on Matt. 26:49. 

38. See (Sewpeiv), See on Luke 10:18. The word for steadfast, earnest contemplation 
suggests the interest and affection with which they looked upon his countenance for the 
last time. 


CHAPTER 21. 


1. Gotten from (amooracSévtas), Withdrawn. Some see in the word an expression of 
the grief and reluctance with which they parted, and render having torn ourselves away. 
See on Luke 22:41. 

With a straight course. See on ch. 16:11. 

2. Set forth (aux Incr) Or set sail. See on Luke 8:22; 5:3. 

3. Discovered (avapdvaytes). Better, sighted. A nautical phrase. The verb literally 
means fo bring to light: and its use here is analogous to the English marine phrase, to raise 
the land. L 

4. Finding disciples (dvevpdvres tos adntas).. The verb means to discover after 
search; and the article, the disciples, refers to the disciples who lived and were recognized 
members of the church there. The A.V. overlooks both the preposition and the article. 
The verb might be rendered strictly by our common phrase, “having looked up the 
disciples.” See on Luke 2:16. A small number of disciples is implied in ver. 5. 

5. Accomplished (€Eaptica) Only here and 2 Tim. 3:17, where it is used in the sense 
of equip or furnish. 

Children. The first time that children are mentioned in the notice of a Christian church. 

Shore (aiytanrov) Rev., beach. See on Matt. 13:2. 

6. Taken leave. See on ch, 20:1. 

7, Finished (Svavicavres). Only here in New Testament. 

Saluted. The word rendered take leave in ver. 6. See on ch. 20:1. 

8. We that were of Paul’s company. The best texts omit. 

Philip. See ch. 8. 

The seven. The first deacons. See ch. 6:5. 

11. Bound his own feet and hands. Imitating the symbolical acts of the Old Testament 
prophets. See 1 Kings 22:11; Isa. 20:1-3; Jer. 13:1-7; Ezek. 4:1-6. Compare John 21:18. 

12. Besought him not to go up. This suggests the case of Luther when on his journey to 
the Diet of Worms, and the story of Regulus the Roman, who, being permitted to return 
to Rome with an embassy from the Carthaginians, urged his countrymen to reject the 
terms of peace, and to continue the war, and then, against the remonstrances of his 
friends, insisted on fulfilling his promise to the Carthaginians to return in the event of the 
failure of negotiations, and went back to certain torture and death. 
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13. 1am ready (éroluws &yw) Lit!, I hold myself in readiness. 

15. Took up our carriages (amrocxevacdpevot). The verb means to pack up and carry 
off, or simply to pack or store away. Hence, some explain that Paul packed and stored 
the greater part of his luggage in Caesarea. The best texts, however,read émrucxevacdpevot, 
having equipped ourselves. Carriages is used in the old English sense, now obsolete, of 
that which is carried, baggage. See | Sam. 17:22, A.V. 

16. Bringing with them, etc. This would imply that Mnason was at Caesarea, and 
accompanied Paul and his companions to Jerusalem. It seems better to suppose that the 
disciples accompanied the apostle in order to introduce him to Mnason, whom they 
knew. Render, conducting us to Mnason, with whom we should lodge. 

Old (apyaip) Better, as Rev., early. The rendering old might be taken to mean aged; 
whereas the word means of long standing. 

21. They are informed (xatnx7Incav). More than informed. They had been carefully 
instructed, probably by the Judaizing teachers. See on instructed, Luke 1:4. 

To forsake Moses (amoctaciav ard Macéws): Lit., apostasy from Moses. Compare 
2 Thess. 2:3. 

22. What is it therefore? How does the matter lie? What is to be done? 

The multitude must needs come together. Some texts omit. So Rev. If retained, we 
should read a multitude. 

23. A vow. The Nazarite vow. See num. 6:1-21. 

24. Be at charges with them (Sarrdvnoov ér atdrois). Lit., spend upon them. Pay the 
necessary charges on their account. Hence Rev., rightly, “for them.” The person who 
thus paid the expenses of poor devotees who could not afford the necessary charges 
shared the vow so far that he was required to stay with the Nazarites until the time of the 
vow had expired. “For a week, then, St. Paul, if he accepted the advice of James and the 
presbyters, would have to live with four paupers in the chamber of the temple which was 
set apart for this purpose; and then to pay for sixteen sacrificial animals and the 
accompanying meat-offerings” (Farrar, Life and Work of Paul ). He must also stand 
among the Nazarites during the offering of the sacrifices, and look on while their heads 
were shaved, and while they took their hair to burn it under the caldron of the 
peace-offerings, “and while the priest took four sodden shoulders of rams, and four 
unleavened cakes out of the four baskets, and four unleavened wafers anointed with oil, 
and put them on the hands of the Nazarites, and waved them fora wave-offering before 
the Lord” (Farrar). 

Walkest orderly \°T9LX Els), See on elements, 2 Pet. 3:10, 

25. Blood. See on ch. 15:29. 

26. Purifying himself (a@yvic Seis) See on 1 Pet. 1:22; Jas. 4:8. 

Declaring (StayyéAXwv). To the priests who directed the sacrifices and pronounced 
release from the vow. 

Fulfilment — until, etc. There is some dispute and confusion here as to the precise 
meaning. The general sense is that, having entered the temple toward the close of the 
period required for the fulfilment of these men’s vow, he gave notice that the vowed 
number of Nazarite days had expired, after which only the concluding offering was 
required. 

27. Asia. See on ch. 2:9. 

Stirred up (cvvexeov) . Only here in New Testament. Lit., poured together, threw into 
confusion. See on confounded, ch. 2:6; and con fusion, ch. 19:29, 

28. This place. The temple. Compare the charge against Stephen, ch. 6:13. 

Greeks. See on ch. 6:1. 


Temple (iepov). See on Matt. 4:5. The Jews evidently meant to create the impression 
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that Paul had introduced Gentiles into the inner court, which was restricted to the Jews. 
The temple proper was on the highest of a series of terraces which rose from the outer 
court, or Court of the Gentiles. In this outer court any stranger might worship. Between 
this and the terraces was a balustrade of stone, with columns at intervals, on which Greek 
and Latin inscriptions warned all Gentiles against advancing further on pain of death. 
Beyond this balustrade rose a flight of fourteen steps to the first platform, on which was 
the Court of the Women, surrounded by a wall. In this court were the treasury, and 
various chambers, in one of which the Nazarites performed their vows. It was here that 
the Asiatic Jews discovered Paul. 

29. Trophimus. See on ch. 20:4. As an Ephesian he would be known to the Asiatic Jews. 

30. Drew him out of the temple. Better, as Rev., dragged (etAKov) Out of the sacred 
enclosure and down the steps to the outer court, as they would not defile the temple 
proper with blood. 

The doors were shut. Between the inner and outer courts, 

31. Chief captain(x-épx@). A commander of a thousand men. See on Mark 6:21; and 
on centurion, Luke 7:2. 

Band (omeipns), Or cohort. See on Mark 15:16. These troops were quartered in the 
tower of Antonia, which was at the northwestern corner of the temple-area, and 
communicated with the temple-cloisters by staircases. 

32. Centurions. See on Luke 7:2. 

Unto them(€r avrovs)Better, upon them. 

33. Chains (a@dvcect) See on Mark 5:4. 

34. Castle (wapeuBornv) Better, barracks. The main tower had a smaller tower at each 
corner, the one at the southeastern corner being the largest and overlooking the temple. 
In this tower were the quarters of the soldiers. The word is derived from the verb 

mrapeyBarrAqw. to put in beside, used in military language of distributing auxiliaries 
among regular troops and, generally, of drawing up in battle-order. Hence the noun 
means, a body drawn up in battle-array, and passes thence into the meaning of an 
encampment, soldiers’ quarters, barracks. In Heb. 11:34, it occurs in the earlier sense of 
an army; and in Heb. 13:11,14; Rev. 20:9, in the sense of an encampment. In gram- 
matical phraseology it signifies a parenthesis, according to its original sense of insertion or 
interpolation. 

35. Stairs. Leading from the temple-court to the tower. There were two flights, one to 
the northern and the other to the western cloister, so that the guard could go different 
ways among the cloisters in order to watch the people at the Jewish festivals. 

So it was (svvé8n}: Lit., it happened. The verb means, literally, to come together; 
hence, of a coincidence of events. It is designedly introduced here to express more vividly 
the fact of the peculiar emergency and the peril of Paul’s situation. Things came to such a 
pass that he had to be carried up the stairs. 

37. Canst thou speak (yevdoxess) Lit., dost thou know? So Rev. 

38. Art thou not (ob« dpa ad éi).Indicating the officer’s surprised recognition of his 
own mistake. “Thou art not, then, as I supposed.” Rev. properly adds then(apa).. 

The Egyptian. A false prophet, who, in the reign of Nero, when Felix was governor of 
Judaea, collected a multitude of thirty thousand, whom he led from the wilderness to the 
Mount of Olives, saying that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down at his command and 
give them free entrance to the city. Felix with an army dispersed the multitude, and the 
Egyptian himself escaped. There is a discrepancy in the number of followers as stated by 
Josephus (30,000) and as stated by the commandant here (4,000). It is quite possible, 
however, that Josephus alludes to the whole rabble, while Lysias is referring only to the 
armed followers. 
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Madest an uproar. Better, as Rev., stirred up to sedition, The rendering of the A.V. is 
too vague. The verb means to unsettle or upset, and the true idea is given in the A.V. of 
Acts 17:6, have turned the world upside down. Compare Gal. 5:12, and kindred words in 
Mark 15:7; Luke 23:19. 

That were murderers (T@v otKapiwv), The A.V. is too general, and overlooks the force 
of the article, which shows that the word refers to a class. Rev., rightly, the assassins. The 
word, which occurs only here, and notably on the lips of a Roman officer, is one of those 
Latin words which “followed the Roman domination even into those Eastern provinces 
of the empire which, unlike those of the West, had refused to be Latinized, but still 
retained their own language” (Trench, Synonyms ). The Sicarii were so called from the 
weapon which they used — the sica, or short, curved dagger. Josephus says: “There sprang 
up in Jerusalem another description of robbers called Sikars, who, under the broad light 
of day, and in the very heart of the city, assassinated men; chiefly at the festivals, 
however, when, mixing among the crowd, with daggers concealed under their cloaks, they 
stabbed those with whom they were at variance. When they fell, the murderers joined in 
the general expressions of indignation, and by this plausible proceeding remained unde- 
tected” ( Jewish War, 100, 13). The general New Testament term for murderer is 
.povevs, (see Matt. 22:7; Acts 3:14; 28:4, etc.). 

39. Mean (ao7pov). Lit., without a mark or token (ofa) Hence used of uncoined gold 
or silver: of oracles which give no intelligible response: of inarticulate voices: of disease 
without distinctive symptoms. Generally, as here, undistinguished, mean. There is a 
conscious feeling of patriotism in Paul’s expression. 

40. Beckoned with the hand. Compare ch. 26:1. 

Tongue (Siad€xT@), Lit., dialect: the language spoken by the Palestinian Jews — a 
mixture of Syriac and Chaldaic. 


CHAPTER 22. 


1. Defence (amronoyias)See on answer, 1 Pet. 3:15. 

2. Kept — silence (wapéoxov jovytav). Lit., gave quiet. 

3. At the feet. Referring to the Jewish custom of the pupils sitting on benches or on the 
floor, while the teacher occupied an elevated platform. 

Gamaliel, One of the seven Rabbis to whom the Jews gave the title Rabban. Rab, 
“teacher,” was the lowest degree; Rabbi, “my teacher,” the next higher; and Rabban, 
“our teacher,” the highest. Gamaliel was a liberal Pharisee. “As Aquinas among the 
schoolmen was called Doctor Angelicus, and Bonaventura Doctor Seraphicus, so Gamaliel 
was called the Beauty of the Law. He had no antipathy to the Greek learning. Candor and 
wisdom seem to have been features of his character’? (Conybeare and Howson). See ch. 
5:34 sq. 

Instructed (mematdevpévos), See on chastise, Luke 23:16. 

According to the perfect manner (kata axpiBear).. Lit., according to the strictness. 
See on perfect understanding, Luke 1:3; and diligently, Acts 18:25. Compare, also, Acts 
18:26; 26:5. 

Zealous (&dwrns), Or a zealot. On the word asa title, see on Mark 3:18. 

4. Way. See on ch. 9:2. 

5. Estate of the elders (rpeaButéptov) The eldership or Sanhedrim. 

Went. The imperfect: was journeying. 

6. About noon. Not mentioned in ch. 9. 
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8. Of Nazareth(o Nafwpaios). Lit., the Nazarene. Not mentioned in ch. 9. 

9. Heard not (ov« #xoveay). The verb is to be taken in the sense of understood, as Mark 
4:33; 1 Cor. 14:2, which explains the apparent discrepancy with ch. 9:7. 

11. For the glory of that light. The cause of his blindness is not stated in ch. 9. 

12. A devout man, etc. In ch. 9:10, he is called a disciple. Paul here “affirms that he was 
not introduced to Christianity by an pends of Judaism, but by a strict Jew” (Gloag). 

13. Stood (émuoTas), More correctly, as Rev., “standing by' (éml).” 

Receive thy sight (avaBreov), Better, Jook up. See the following words: J looked up 
upon him. The word admits of both translations, to look up and to recover sight. 

I looked up upon him. Some unite both meanings here: J looked up with recovered 
sight. So Rev., in margin. 

14. The God of our fathers — Just One. A conciliatory touch in Paul’s speech, 
mentioning both God and Christ by their Jewish names. Compare ch. 3:14; 7:52. 

Hath chosen (mpoexetpicato) . See on ch. 3:20. Better, as Rev., appointed. 

15. All men. He keeps back the offensive word Gentiles (ch. 9:15). 

16. Wash away (@7roXoveaL), See on ch. 16:33. 

17.1 was in a trance (yevéoSau pe év éxotdécer), Rev., more correctly, J fell into a 
trance; the verb meaning to become, rather than fhe simple to be. On trance, see not on 
astonishment, Mark 5:42; and compare note on Acts 10:10. 

20. Martyr. Better, as Rev., witness. The special sense of the word was probably not in 
use at this time. See on ch. 1:22. It occurs, however, in Rev., 2:13; 17:6. 

Standing by. See on ver. 13. 

Consenting (avvevdoK®v), See on allow, Luke 11:48; and compare Acts 8:1. 

Slew. See on Luke 23:32. 

21. Gentiles, “‘The fatal word, which hitherto he had carefully avoided, but which it was 
impossible for him to avoid any longer, was enough. . . . The word ‘Gentiles,’ confirming 
all their worst suspicions, fell like a spark on the inflammable mass of their fanaticism” 
(Farrar, Life and Work of Paul ). 

22. They gave him audience (jKxovov) The imperfect. Up to this word they were 
listening. 

Lifted up their voice, etc. “Then began one of the most odious and despicable spectacles 
which the world can witness, the spectacle of an oriental mob, hideous with impotent 
rage, howling, yelling, cursing, gnashing their teeth, flinging about their arms, waving and 
tossing their blue and red robes, casting dust into the air by handfuls, with all the furious 
gesticulations of an uncontrolled fanaticism” (Farrar). Hackett cites Sir John Chardin 
( Travels into Persia and the East Indies ) as saying that it is common for the peasants in 
Persia, when they have a complaint to lay before their governors, to repair to them by 
hundreds or a thousand at once. They place themselves near the gate of the palace, where 
they suppose they are most likely to be seen and heard, and there set up a horrid outcry, 
rend their garments, and throw dust into the air, at the same time demanding justice. 
Compare 2 Sam. 16:13. 

24, Examined (dverd&eo9ar) Only here and ver. 29. Not found in classical Greek. 
Apocrypha, Susanna, ver. 14. 

By scourging (wdorvésvy. Lit., with scourges. 

25. Bound him with thongs (mpoérewav avtov Tots iuagev),. Against the rendering of 
the A.V. is the word zpoérewav, they stretched forward, in allusion to the position of 
the victim for scourging, and the article with thongs; “the thongs,” with reference to 
some well-known instrument. If the words referred simply to binding him, with 
thongs would be superfluous. It is better, therefore, to take thongs as referring to the 
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scourge, consisting of one or more lashes or cords, a sense in which it occurs in classical 
Greek, and to render stretched him out for (or before) the thongs. The word is used 
elsewhere in the New Testament of a shoe-latchet (Mark 1:7; Luke 3:16; John 1:27). 

Roman. See on ch. 16:37. 

28. Sum (xefaraiov).. Lit., capital. The purchase of Roman citizenship was an invest- 
ment. Under the first Roman emperors it was obtained only at large cost and with great 
difficulty ; later, it was sold for a trifle. 

I was free-born (éym Kai yeyévvnuat  Lit., J am even so born, leaving the mind to 
supply free or a Roman. Better, as Rev., J am a Roman born. 

30. Brought Paul down. To the meeting-place of the Sanhedrim: probably not their 
usual place of assembly, which lay within the wall of partition, which Lysias and his 
soldiers would not have been allowed to pass. 


CHAPTER 23. 


1. Earnestly beholding. See on Luke 4:20. Some, who hold that Paul’s eyesight was 
defective, explain this steadfast look in connection with his imperfect vision. 

Men and brethren. He addresses the Sanhedrim as an equal. 

I have lived (rerronirevpat)..-Lit., have lived as a citizen with special reference to the 
charge against him that he taught men against the law and the temple. He means that he 
has lived as a true and loyal Jew. 

Conscience (cuvetdyjoet), See on 1 Pet. 3:16. 

2. Ananias. He is described as a revengeful and rapacious tyrant. We are told that he 
reduced the inferior priests almost to starvation by defrauding them of their tithes, and 
sent his creatures to the threshing-floors with bludgeons to seize the tithes by force. 

3. Shall smite thee (rumtew oe pédre).. More strictly, is about to smite. The words 
are not an imprecation, but a prophecy of punishment for his violent dealing. According 
to Josephus, in the attack of the Sicarii upon Jerusalem, he was dragged from his 
hiding-place, in a sewer of the palace, and murdered by assassins. 

Thou whited wall. Compare Matt. 23:27. 

Contrary to the law (mrapavopéy) A verb. Lit., transgressing the law. 

4. Revilest (Aowdopets), The word signifies vehement abuse, scolding, berating. 

6. The one part were Sadducees, etc. Perceiving the impossibility of getting a fair 
hearing, Paul, with great tact, seeks to bring the two parties of the council into collision 
with each other. 

The resurrection. A main point of contention between the Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
latter of whom denied the doctrine of the resurrection, of a future state, and of any 
spiritual existence apart from the body. 

8. Both. Showing that two classes of doctrines peculiar to the Sadducees, and not three, 
are meant: 1. The resurrection. 2. The existence of spirits, whether angels or souls of 
men; “neither angel nor spirit.” 

9. Strove. The diversion was successful. The Pharisees’ hatred of the Sadducees was 
greater than their hatred of Christianity. 

What if a spirit, etc. Neither the A.V. nor Rev. give the precise form of this expression. 
The words form a broken sentence, followed by a significant silence, which leaves the 
hearers to supply the omission for themselves: “But if a spirit or angel has spoken to him 
~” The words which the A.V. supplies to complete the sentence, let us not fight against 
God, are spurious, borrowed from ch. 5:39, 
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12. Banded together (aoujoavtes cvatpopyv),. Lit., having made a conspiracy. See on 
concourse, ch. 19:40. 

Bound themselves under a curse xdveSeudticav éavrovs) Lit., anathematized or 
cursed themselves; invoked God’s curse on themselves if they should violate their vow. On 
the kindred noun .avé3eua;.a curse, see note on offerings, Luke 21:5. In case of failure, 
they could procure absolution from their oath by the Rabbis. 

13. Conspiracy (cuvwpociav), Lit., swearing together; conjuration. According to its 
etymology, conspiracy is a breathing or blowing together (Latin, conspirare). Hence, of 
concerted thought and action. 

14. We have bound ourselves under a great curse (dva-Séuats dveSeuatio 
Apev éavtovs). Lit., we have anathematized ourselves with an anathema. A very strong 
expression. For similar expressions, see Luke 22:15; John 3:29; Acts 4:17. 

15. Enquire (Staywocxewv), Only here and ch. 24:22. Originally, to distinguish or 
discern; hence, to decide, as a suit. Rev., more correctly, therefore, judge. 

More perfectly (axpiBécrepov).. Rev., better, more exactly. See on Luke 1:3; Acts 
18:25,56. : 

Concerning him (Ta& mrept avrod) Lit., the things about him. Rev., better, his case. 

18. The prisoner (0 déo p05) From .é@, to bind. Paul, as a Roman citizen, was held in 
custodia militaris, “military custody.” Three kinds of custody were recognized by the 
Roman law: 1. Custodia publica (public custody); confinement in the public jail. This was 
the worst kind, the common jails being wretched dungeons. Such was the confinement of 
Paul and Silas at Philippi. 2. Custodia libera (free custody), confined to men of high rank. 
The accused was committed to the charge of a magistrate or senator, who became 
responsible for his appearance on the day of trial. 3. Custodia militaris (military custody). 
The accused was placed in charge of a soldier, who was responsible with his life for the 
prisoner’s safe-keeping, and whose left hand was secured by a chain to the prisoner’s 
right. The prisoner was usually kept in the barracks, but was sometimes allowed to reside 
in a private house under charge of his guard. 

21. Have bound themselves. “If we should wonder how, so early in the morning, after 
the long discussion in the Sanhedrim, which must have occupied a considerable part of 
the day, more than forty men should have been found banded together, under an 
anathema, neither to eat nor to drink till they had killed Paul; and, still more, how such a 
conspiracy, or, rather, conjuration, which, in the nature of it, would be kept a profound 
secret, should have become known to Paul’s sister’s son — the circumstances of the case 
furnish a sufficient explanation. The Pharisees were avowedly a fraternity or guild; and 
they, or some of their kindred fraternities, would furnish the ready material for such a 
band, to whom this additional vow would be nothing new or strange, and, murderous 
though it sounded, only seem a further carrying out of the principles of their order. 
Again, since the wife and all the children of a member were ipso facto members of the 
guild, and Paul’s father had been a Pharisee (ver. 6), Paul’s sister also would, by virtue of 
her birth, belong to the fraternity, even irrespective of the probability that, in accordance 
with the principles of the party, she would have married into a Pharisaical family” 
(Edersheim, Jewish Social Life ). 

23. Soldiers (TeaTwéras). Heavy-armed footmen: legionaries. 

Spearmen (Se£voAdBovs).Only here in New Testament, and not in classical Greek. From 
Sek tbs, right, and Aap Bdve. to take. The exact meaning is uncertain. Some explain it as 
those who take the right side of the prisoners whom they have in charge; others, those 
who grasp (their weapon) with the right hand; others, again, those who hold (a second 
horse) by the right hand. They are here distinguished from the heavy-armed legionaries 
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and the cavalry. They were probably light-armed troops, javelin-throwers or slingers. One 
of the principal manuscripts reads deEvoBorous, “those who throw with the right hand.” 

24. Beasts (xT), See on Luke 10:34. 

25. After this manner (meptéxoveay tov to7rov tovrtov). Lit., containing this form or 
type. See on it is contained, | Pet. 2:6. 

26. To the most excellent (T@ Kpatlatw): “His excellency:” an official title. Compare 
Chea snl6-255 

Greeting (xatpeww), See on ch. 15:23. 

27. Rescued. Bengel says, “a lie.’’ Lysias wishes to make the impression that Paul’s 
citizenship was the cause of his rescuing him; whereas he did not know of this until 
afterward. He says nothing about the proposed scourging. 

29. Questions. See on ch. 15:2. 

Nothing — worthy of death or of bonds. Every Roman magistrate before whom the 
apostle is brought declares him innocent. 

30. When it was told (unvudetonsLit., pointed out, or shown, as Rey. See on Luke 
20:37. 

Farewell, The best texts omit. see on ch. 15:29. 

31. Took (avaraPevtes). Lit., “having taken up.” Compare set Paul on, ver. 24. 

To Antipatris. A hard night’s ride: forty miles. 

32. On the morrow. After arriving at Antipatris. 

33. Caesarea. Twenty-six miles from Antipatris. 

34. Of what province (é« Trotas émapxias) Rather, “from what kind of a province,” 
whether senatorial or imperial. See Introduction to Luke. Cilicia was an imperial pro- 
vince. 

35.1 will hear thee (Gvaxovcouar), Better, as Rev., will hear thy cause; the word 
meaning “‘to hear fully (Sid) ina judicial sense.” The present questioning was merely 
preliminary. 

Herod’s palace. Built by Herod the Great. Judaea being now a Roman province, the 
palace of its former kings had become the governor’s official residence. It thus appears 
that Paul was leniently dealt with, and not cast into the common prison. 


CHAPTER 24. 


1. An orator (pyTopos). An advocate. The Jews, being little acquainted with Roman 
forms and laws, had to employ Roman advocates. 

3. Very worthy deeds (xatop$wpudtwv), From xatop3déw, to set upright. Hence, a 
success consequent on right judgment; a right action. The best texts, however read 
SvopIapatTwv, settings right; amendments. Thus the sentence reads, literally, obtaining 
much peace through thee, and amendments taking place for this nation through thy 
providence, we accept, etc. 

Providence (tpovoias). Forethought. Providentia Augusti (the providence of the em- 
peror) was a common title on the coins of the emperors. 

4. Be tedious (éyxomT®) See on hindered, | Pet. 3:7. The meaning is, rather, “that I 
may not further hinder thee, or detain thee.” 

Clemency (€7vetxeia). See on gentle, 1 Pet. 2:18. 

A few words (auvtopws). Lit., concisely. From CUVTELVO, to cut down or cut short. 

S. Pestilent fellow (Aoruoy).Lit., a plague or pest. 

Ringleader (mpwroardrny). Originally, one who stand first on the right of a line; a 
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file-leader. Thus Thucydides says that all armies when engaging are apt to thrust outward 
their right wing; and adds, “The first man in the front rank (0 rpwtootdrys) of the 
right wing is originally responsible for the deflection” (5:71). Here, of course, metaphori- 
cally, as A.V. and Rev. Only here in New Testament. 

Sect (aipécews). See on heresies, 2 Pet. 2:1. 

Nazarenes. The only passage in scripture where this term is used to denote the 
Christians. See on Matt. 2:23. ; 

6. To profane (BeBndaoat). The word is akin to Bns,, threshold, and Paiva: to step; 
and its fundamental idea, therefore, is that of overstepping the threshold of sacred places. 
The word profane is the Latin pro fanum, in front of the sanctuary; that which is kest 
outside the fane because unholy. 

We laid hold. The best texts omit all after these words as far as by examining. 

8. From whom. Paul. It would refer to Lysias if the omitted passage above were 
retained. 

9. Assented (cvvéSevTo). But the best texts read ‘cuveréSevto, jointly set upon or 
assailed. So Rev., joined in the charge. 

10. The more cheerfully (ev-Supérepov)The best texts read the positive of the adverb 
evSUums cheerfully. 

14. The way. See on ch. 9:2. 

A sect. See on ver. 5. The word is commonly used in an indifferent sense, as signifying 
merely a school or party. So ch. 15:5; 28:22. Here, however, in a bad sense — a 
schismatic sect, as in 1 Cor. 11:19. 

Worship (NaTpevw). Better, as Rev., serve. See on Luke 1:74. 

God of my fathers (t@ matpww ew). A familiar classical phrase, and therefore well 
known to Felix. Thus Demosthenes calls Apollo the ratpdos(ancestral god) of Athens. 
Socrates is asked (Plato, Euthydemus, 302), “Have you an ancestral Zeus (Zeus 
mwatp@os)?” So, frequently, in the classics. Similarly, the Roman phrase, Di patrii, “the 
gods of the forefathers.” On the Roman reverence for the ancestral religion, see note on 
ch. 16:21. The Roman’s own sentiment would prepare him to respect Paul’s. 

15. Allow (mpoodéxovtat) Or, as Rev., look for. The word admits of either sense. 

16. Exercise myself (acKo). Originally, to work raw material, to form: hence, to 
practise, exercise, discipline; and so, in ecclesiastical language, to mortify the body. Of 
the kindred adjective gaxnT 0s, our word ascetic is a transcript. 

Void of offence (ampocxorrov).. Lit., without stumbling; unshaken. The word is used 
thus in a passive sense here, as in Philip. 1:10. In 1 Cor. 10:32, it occurs in the active 
sense of giving offence to others, or causing them to stumble. 

18. Whereupon (év ots).More correctly, in which (occupation); while so engaged. The 
best texts, however read €v ais, in which, the pronoun agreeing in gender with offerings. 
The sense, according to this, is, as Rev., margin, in presenting which (offerings). 

22. Deferred (aveBadero) Adjourned the case. Only here in New Testament. 

I will know the uttermost (8sayvécopat). Better, as Rev., J will determine. See on ch. 
23:15. 

23. Liberty (aveow) From avint, to send up; thence, to loosen, release. It is almost 
exactly expressed by our vulgarism, to let up. The noun here is more correctly rendered 
by Rev., indulgence. In all the other New Testament passages it is rendered rest, ease, or 
relief. See 2 Cor. 2:13; 7:5; 8:13; 2 Thess. 1:7. 

To minister (banpereiv). See on officer, Matt. 5:25. 

25. Righteousness, temperance, the judgment to come. Three topics which bore directly 
upon the character of Felix. Tacitus says of him that he “exercised the authority of a 
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king with the spirit of a slave?” and that, by reason of the powerful influence at his 
command, “he supposed he might perpetrate with impunity every kind of villany.” He 
had persuaded his wife Drusilla to forsake her husband and marry him. He had employed 
assassins to murder the high-priest Jonathan, and might well tremble at the preaching of 
the judgment to come. Temperance (€y«pdteva) is, properly, self-control; holding the 
passions in hand. 

Trembled (€upoBos yevopevos).. Lit., having become in fear. Rev., better, was terrified. 

For this time (to viv €xov).Or, for the present. Very literally, as to what has itself 
now. 

26. He hoped also (dpa 8€ xai €X7rifwv).. A comma should be placed after thee (ver. 
25), and the participle €A7éSwv, hoping, joined with answered: “Felix answered, ‘Go thy 
way, etc.,’ hoping withal that money would be given him.” 

Communed (wptrer). See on talked, ch. 20:11. ; 

27. Porcius Festus came into Felix’s room (édaBe &4-. doyov 6 SHWE TIdpxcov 
Pjarov).. Rev., better, Mclix was succeeded by Portius Festus. The Greek idiom is, 

Felix received Porcius Festus as a successor. ; 

To shew the Jews a pleasure (yapetas xatadéc3ar Trois: *Tovdalors). Lit., to lay up 
thanks for himself with the Jews. Rev., correctly, to gain favor with the Jews. 


CHAPTER 25. 


1. Was come into the province (émrsBas Th érapyxia)- Lit., having entered upon the 
province, 

2. Besought. The imperfect denotes their persistence: kept beseeching. 

3. Laying wait .(€évédpav trocovvtes) . Lit., making or arranging an ambush. 

4. Should be kept (tnpetaSax).. This puts it as a peremptory denial of the Jews’s request 
by Festus; whereas it is only his statement of a fact. Render, as Rev., that Paul was kept 
in charge. Festus’s reply is conciliatory, and is put on the ground of convenience. 

6. Judgment-seat. See on ch. 7:5. 

8. Have I offended (jpaprov). See on the kindred noun dyapria,. sin, Matt. 1:21, 

9. Do a pleasure. See on ch. 24:27. Rev., better, to gain favor. 

Before me (ém €uod). Not with him as judge, but by the Sanhedrim in his presence. 

10. Very well (xdddov) The force of the comparative should be preserved: “thou 

Knowest better than thy question implies.” 

11. Deliver (xapicac3ac). With an underlying sense of giving up as a favor to the Jews. 
l appeal (€TtKadodpar). The technical phrase for lodging an appeal. The Greek rendering 

of the Latin formula appello, 

12. The council. A body of men chosen by the governor himself from the principal 
Romans of the province. These were called assessors, sometimes friends, sometimes 
captains, Though a Roman citizen had the right of appeal to the emperor, a certain 
discretion was allowed the governors of provinces as to admitting the appeal. It might be 
disallowed if the affair did not admit of delay, or if the appellant were a known robber or 
pirate. In doubtful cases the governor was bound to consult with his council, and his 
failure to do so exposed him to censure. Cicero, in his impeachment of Verres, the brutal 
governor of Sicily, says: “Will you deny that you dismissed your council, the men of rank 
with whom your predecessor and yourself had been wont to consult, and decided the case 


yourself?” (2, 33). That Festus exercised this discretion in Paul’s case is shown by his 
conferring with the council. 
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13. Agrippa the king. Herod Agrippa II., son of the Herod whose death is recorded in 
Acts 12:20-23. 

Bernice. Sister of Drusilla, the wife of Felix. She is said to have lived in incestuous 
relations with her brother. Juvenal, in his sixth satire, alludes to this: “A most notable 
diamond, made more precious by having been worn on the finger of Bernice. This a 
barbarian king once gave to his incestuous love. This Agrippa gave to his sister.” 

16. Opportunity (réTrov),. Lit., place. An unclassical use of the word. 

18. Stood up (atadévtes). See on Luke 18:11; 19:8. 

19. Superstition (SetrtBaxpovias). See on ch. 17:22. Better, religion,as Rev. As Agrippa 
was a Jew by religion, Festus would not have insulted him by applying the word 
superstition to his faith. Note, however, that he speaks of it as their own religion, not 
identifying Agrippa with them. It was a non-committal expression, since the word meant 
either religion or superstition according to circumstances. He left Agrippa “to take the 
word in a good sense, but reserved his own view, which was certainly the Roman one” 
(Meyer). There is, indeed, a similar tact in Paul’s use of the word to the Athenians. He 
selected “a word which almost imperceptibly shaded off from praise to blame” 
(Trench).! 

Affirmed (épackev) The imperfect implies something habitual. “Paul kept asserting.” 

21. Of the Emperor (tod XeBacrod), Lit., the august one; hence a translation of 
Augustus, which was not a proper name, but a title of the Roman emperors. 

26. Lord (kupiw). An instance of Luke’s accuracy. The title “lord” was refused by the 
first two emperors, Augustus and Tiberius. The emperors who followed accepted it. In 
the time of Domitian it was a recognized title. Antoninus Pius was the first who put it on 
his coins. 

27. Crimes (airlas), Rev., more correctly, charges, 


CHAPTER 26. 


2. Happy ( waxaptov). See on blessed, Matt. 5:3. 

Answer (aonoyeia3at) See on 1 Pet. 3:15. 

3. Expert (y@oTnv).  Lit.,a knower. 

Questions (Enrn~aTov).See onch. 15:2. 

4. My manner of life, etc. The repeated articles give additional precision to the state- 
ment: “the manner of life, that which was from my youth; that which was from the 
beginning.” 

6. For the hope (én’ édariéx). Lit., “on the ground of the hope.” 

Made of God. The article clearly defines what promise, “the one, namely, made of 
God.” 

7. Twelve tribes (Swdexapvdov). Only here in New Testament. A collective term, 
embracing the tribes as a whole. Meyer renders our twelve-tribe-stock. 

Instantly (év éxteveta). Only here in New Testament. Lit., in intensity. See on fervently, 
1 Pet 1:22. Compare more earnestly, Luke 22:44; without ceasing, Acts 12:5; fervent, 
1 Pet. 4:8. See, also, on instantly and instant, Luke 7:4; 23:23. 

Serving. Compare ch, 24:14; and see on Luke 1:74. 

Come (karavthoat).  Lit., to arrive at, as if at a goal. Compare ch. 16:1; 18:19; 25:13, 
etc. Rev. attain. 

8. That God should raise the dead (et 6 eds vexpods.éyeipec). Much better, as Rev., 
if God raises the dead. He does not put it as a supposition, but as a fact: if God raises the 
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dead, as you admit that he has the power to do, and as your own writings tell you that he 
has done. 

10. Saints (T@v ayiwv). Lit., the holy ones. Paul did not call the Christians by this name 
when addressing the Jews, for this would have enraged them; but before Agrippa he uses 
the word without fear of giving offence. On this word @y10s; holy, which occurs over two 
hundred times in the New Testament, it is to be noted how the writers of the Greek 
scriptures, both in the New Testament and, what is more remarkable, in the Septuagint, 
bring it out from the background in which it was left by classical writers, and give 
preference to it over words which, in pagan usage, represented conceptions of mere 
externality in religion. Even in the Old Testament, where externality is emphasized, 
.ytog is the standard word for holy.! 

Gave my voice (katnveyxa ¥jpov). Lit., laid down my vote. See on counteth, Luke 
14:28. Some suppose that Paul here refers to casting his vote as a member of the 
Sanhedrim; in which case he must have been married and the father of a family. But this 
there is no reason for believing (compare 1 Cor. 7:7,8); and the phrase may be taken as 
expressing merely moral assent and approval. 

12. Whereupon (év ols). See on ch. 24:18. Better, on which errand; in which affairs of 
persecution. 

13. Above the brightness of the sun. Peculiar to this third account of Paul’s conversion. 
The other peculiarities are: the falling of his companions to the ground along with 
himself; the voice addressing him in Hebrew; and the words, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” 

14. It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. Or, goads. The sharp goad carried in the 
ploughman’s hand, against which the oxen kick on being pricked. The metaphor, though 
not found in Jewish writings, was common in Greek and Roman writings. Thus, Euripides 
( Bacchae, 791): “Being enraged, I would kick against the goads, a mortal against a 
god.” Plautus( Truculentus, 4,2, 55): “If you strike the goads with your fists, you hurt 
your hands more than the goads.” “Who knows whether at that moment the operation of 
ploughing might not be going on within sight of the road along which the persecutor was 
travelling? (Howson, Metaphors of St. Paul ). 

16. Have J appeared (&pInv).See on Luke 22:43. 

To make (mpoxstpicac daz). Better, as Rev., appoint. See on ch. 3:20. 

A minister and a witness. See on Matt. 5:25; Acts 1:22. 

17. The people. The Jews. 

22. Help of God (émixoupias Tis mapa tod Qeod).  Lit., “help that is from God.” 
The article defines the nature of the help more sharply than A.V. The word for help 
originally meant alliance. 

23. That Christ should suffer (ed madtntos 6 Xpioros). Rather, if or whether the 
Messiah is liable to suffering. He expresses himself in a problematic form, because it was 
the point of debate among the Jews whether a suffering Messiah was to be believed in. 
They believed in a triumphant Messiah, and the doctrine of his sufferings was an obstacle 
to their receiving him as Messiah. Note the article, “the Christ,” and see on Matt. 1:1, 

24. Much learning doth make thee mad (Ta TOAAE ce YPdupara eis paviav 
meépitpemet). The A.V. omits the article with much learning: “the much knowledge” with 
which thou art busied. Rev., “thy much learning.” Doth make thee mad: literally, is 
turning thee in madness. 

25. Speak forth(amropJéyyopat). See on ch, 2:4. 

28. Almost thou persuadest: (€v 6dty@ pe meiders). Lit., ina little thou persuadest. The 
rendering almost must be rejected, being without sufficient authority. The phrase, in a 
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little, is adverbial, and means in brief; summarily. We may supply pains or talk. “With 
little pains, or with a few words.” The words are ironical, and the sense is, “You are 
trying to persuade me off hand to be a Christian.” Thou persuadest (sretdeus), is, rather, 
thou art for persuading; thou attemptest to persuade; a force which both the present and 
the imperfect sometimes have.” 

29. Almost and altogether (év odlyw Kal év peyddw)., > Lit., in little and in great; 
i.e., with little or with great pains. 

Were (yevéoSar). Better, as Rev., might become. Agrippa’s word, “to become a 
Christian,” is repeated. 

Except these bonds. An exquisite touch of Christian courtesy. 

30. The king, the governor, Bernice. Mentioned in the order of their rank. 

31. Doeth. Referring, not to Paul’s past conduct, but to the general character of his life. 


CHAPTER 27. 


1. Sail (arom ety). Lit., sail away. 

Band. See on Mark 15:16. 

2. Meaning to sail (uéddXovtes mAétv).This refers the intention to the voyagers; but the 
best texts read méAXovrt, agreeing with totw, ship; so that the correct rendering is, as 
Rev., a ship — which was about to sail. 

3. Touched (kathy Snpev). From.xatd, down, and ye, to lead or bring. To bring the 
ship down from deep water to the land. Opposed to av7jyInwev, put to sea (ver. 2); 
which is to bring the vessel up (ava) from the land to deep water. See on Luke 8:22. 
Touched is an inferential rendering. Landed would be quite as good. From Caesarea to 
Sidon, the distance was about seventy miles. 

Courteously (didavSpeérres) Only here in New Testament. Lit., in @ man-loving way; 
humanely; kindly. Rev., kindly, better than courteously. Courteous, from court, ex- 
presses rather polish of manners than real kindness. 

To refresh himself (€mrtperelas Tuyetv), Lit., to receive care or attention. 

"4. We sailed under (omer Aevoapev).Rev., correctly, under the Ice of: under the protec- 
tion of the land. 

6.A ship of Alexandria. Employed in the immense corn trade between Italy and Egypt. 
See ver. 38. The size of the vessel may be inferred from ver. 37. 

7. Many (ixavais), See on Luke 7:6. 

Scarce (woAts).Incorrect. Render, as Rev., with difficulty. So, also, hardly, in ver. 8. The 
meaning is not that they had scarcely reached Cnidus when the wind became contrary, 
nor that they had come only as far as Cnidus in many days; but that they were retarded 
by contrary winds between Myra and Cnidus, a distance of about one hundred and thirty 
miles, which, with a favorable wind, they might have accomplished in a day. Such a 
contrary wind would have been the northwesterly, which prevails during the summer 
months in that part of the Archipelago. 

9. The Fast. The great day of atonement, called “the Fast” by way of. eminence. It 
occurred about the end of September. Navigation was considered unsafe from the 
beginning of November until the middle of March. 

10. J perceive (Yewpa), As the result of careful observation. See on Luke 10:18. 

Hurt (8Bpews). The word literally means insolence, injury, and is used here meta- 
phorically: insolence of the winds and waves, “like our ‘sport’ or ‘riot’ of the elements” 

‘ (Hackett). Some take it literally, with presumption, as indicating the folly of undertaking 
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a voyage at that season; but the use of the word in ver. 21 is decisive against this. 

Damage (Snuias). Better, as Rev., Joss. Hurt and damage (A.V.) is tautological. See on 
the kindred verb, notes on Jose, Matt. 16:26, and cast away, Luke 9:25. 

11. Master (xuBepv7tn).Only here and Rev. 18:17. Lit., the steersman. 

12. Not commodious (avevSérov). . Lit., not well situated, ; 

Lieth toward the southwest and northwest (Brérovta xara AiBa «al xara Xe@pov). 
Instead of lieth, Rev., literally and correctly, renders Jooking. The difference between the 
Rey. and A.V., as to the points of the compass, turns on the rendering of the preposition 
card. The words southwest and northwest mean, literally, the southwest and northwest 
winds. According to the A.V., Kat é& means toward, and has reference to the quarter from 
which these winds blow. According to the Rev., KaT@’ means down: “looking down the 
southwest and northwest winds,” i.e., in the direction toward which they blow, viz., 
northeast and southeast. This latter view assumes that Phenice and Lutro are the same, 
which is uncertain. For full discussion of the point, see Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul; Hackett, Commentary on Acts; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

13. Loosing thence (apavtes)., Lit., having taken up. It is the nautical phrase for 
weighing anchor. So Rev. , 

14, There arose against it (Bade nar adrijs). Against what; Some say, the island of 
Crete; in which case they would have been driven against the island, we are told that 
driven away from it. Others, the ship. It is objected that the pronoun avris,y it, is 
feminine, while the feminine noun for ship (vais). is not commonly used by Luke, but 
rather the neuter, wXofov: I do not think this objection entitled to much weight. Luke 
is the only New Testament writer who uses pads, (see ver. 41), though he uses it but 
once; and as Hackett remarks, “it would be quite accidental which of the terms would 
shape the pronoun at this moment, as they were both so familiar.” A third explanation 
refers the pronoun to the island of Crete, and renders, “there beat down from it.” This is 
grammatical, and according to a well-known usage of the preposition. The verb Bar\XrAw 
is also used intransitively in the sense of to fall; thus Homer (liad, 11, 722), of a river 
falling into the sea. Compare Mark 4:37: “the waves beat, (é7réBadXev); into the ship;” 
and Luke 15:12: “the portion of goods that falleth (éy8adXov)to me.” The rendering of 
the Rev. is, therefore, well supported, and on the whole, preferable: there beat down from 
it. It is also according to the analogy of the expression in Luke 8:23, there came down a 
storm, See note there, and on Matt. 8:24. 


8:24. 

A tempestuous wind (dveuos tupwixds). Lit., a typhonic wind. The word Tupay 
means a typhoon, and the adjective formed from it means of the character of a typhoon. 

Euroclydon (Evpoxrvdav). The best texts read Evpaxvrwr,.. Euraquilo: i.e., between 
Eurus, “the E.S.E, wind,” and Aquilo, “the north-wind, or, strictly, N.1/3 E.” Hence, 
E.N.E. 

15. Bear up (avtopSarueiv). Only here in New Testament. From ayTi; opposite, and 
opJarpos, the eye. Lit., to look the wind in the eye. The ancient ships often had an eye 
painted on each side of the bow. To sail “into the eye of the wind” is a modern nautical 
phrase. 

We let her drive (€midévres éfepdue9a), Lit., having given up to it, we were borne 
along. 

16. We had much work to come by the boat(yoms loxvoapev mepixpateis yevér9ac 
Ths oKadns). Lit., we were with difficulty able to become masters of the boat: i.e., to 
secure on deck the small boat which, in calm weather, was attached by a rope to the 
vessel’s stern. Rev., we were able with difficulty to secure the boat. On with difficulty, 
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see note on scarce, ver. 7. 

17. Helps (BonSeéais). Any apparatus on hand for the purpose: ropes, chains, etc. 

Undergirding (etofwvvivtes). In modern nautical language, frapping: passing cables or 
chains round the ship’s hull in order to support her in a storm. Mr. Smith ( Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul ) cites the following from the account of the voyage of Captain 
George Back from the arctic regions in 1837: “A length of the stream chain-cable was 
passed under the bottom of the ship four feet before the mizzen-mast, hove tight by the 
capstan, and finally immovably fixed to six ring-bolts on the quarter-deck. The effect was 
at once manifest by a great diminution in the working of the parts already mentioned; 
and, in a less agreeable way, by impeding her rate of sailing.” 

Quicksands (rip cvptwv).The rendering of the A.V. is too general. The word is a proper 
name, and has the article. There were two shoals of this name — the “Greater Syrtis” 
(Syrtis Major), and the “Smaller Syrtis” (Syrtis Minor). It was the former upon which 
they were in danger of being driven; a shallow on the African coast, between Tripoli and 
Barca, southwest of the island of Crete. 

Strake sail (yaXdcavtes Td oxevos). Lit., as Rev., lowered the gear. See on goods, Matt. 
12:29. It is uncertain what is referred to here. To strike sail, it is urged, would be a sure 
way of running upon the Syrtis, which they were trying to avoid. It is probably better to 
understand it generally of the gear connected with the fair-weather sails. “Every ship 
situated as this one was, when preparing for a storm, sends down upon deck the 
“‘top-hamper,’ or gear connected with the fair-weather sails, such as the topsails. A modern 
ship sends down top-gallant masts and yards; a cutter-strikes her topmast when preparing 
for a gale” (Smith, Voyage, etc.). The storm-sails were probably set. 

18. Lightened (€xBodny érrovobyt0) Lit., made a casting out. Rev., began to throw the 
freight overboard. Note the imperfect, began to throw. The whole cargo was not cast 
overboard: the wheat was reserved to the last extremity (ver. 38). 

19. Tackling (cxevnv). The word means equipment, furniture. The exact meaning here 
is uncertain. Some suppose it to refer to the main yard; an immense spar which would 
require the united efforts of passengers and crew to throw overboard. It seems impro- 
bable, however, that they would have sacrificed so large a spar, which, in case of 
shipwreck, would support thirty or forty men in the water. The most generally received 
opinion is that it refers to the furniture of the ship — beds, tables, chests, etc. 

21. Hearkened(rewWapynoavras)See on obey, ch. 5:29. 

Loosed (avdyeoIac) Rev., set sail. See on Luke 8:22. 

Harm (#8 puv). See on ver. 10. 

23. The angel. Rev., correctly, an angel. There is no article. 

Of God (rod @eod). Rev., correctly, supplies the article: “the God,” added because Paul 
was addressing heathen, who would have understood by angel a messenger of the gods. 

27. Adria. The Adriatic Sea: embracing all that part of the Mediterranean lying south of 
Italy, east of Sicily, and west of Greece. 

Deemed (dzrevoovv). Better, as Rev., suspected or surmised. 

That they drew near to some country. Lit., that some land is drawing near to them, 

30. Under color (mpopdces). Lit., on pretence. 

Cast (éxreivewv). Lit., to stretch out. The meaning is, to carry out an anchor to a 
distance from the prow by means of the small boat. Rev., lay out. 

33.While the day was coming on (dype S& od emedrdev Epa yiveoSac) Lit., until it 
should become day: in the interval between midnight and morning. 

39. Bay {xoXmrov). See on bosom, Luke 6:38. 

Shore (airyvadov).See on Matt. 13:2. Better, as Rev., beach. 
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They were minded \7™€ptedovTES). Better, as Rev., took counsel. See on Matt. 1:19. 

40. Taken up (meptedovtes). Wrong. The word means fo remove, and refers here to 
cutting the anchor-cables, or casting off, as Rev. 

Committed themselves (eiwv). Wrong. The reference is to the anchors. Rev., correctly, 
left them in the sea. 

Rudder-bands .(fevetnplas tav mndartwv). Lit., the bands of the rudders. The larger 
ships had two rudders, like broad oars or paddles, joined together by a pole, and managed 
by one steersman. They could be pulled up and fastened with bands to the ship; as was 
done in this case, probably to avoid fouling the anchors when they were cast out of the 
stern. The bands were now loosened, in order that the ship might be driven forward. 

Mainsail (aptéwwva) Onlv here in New Testament. Probably the foresail. So Rev. 

Made toward (xaretyov). Lit., Held; bore down for. 


CHAPTER 28. 


1. They knew. The best texts read we knew: ascertained or recognized: with a reference 
to ver. 39. 

2. Barbarous people. From the Roman point of view, regarding all as barbarians who 
spoke neither Greek nor Latin. Not necessarily uncivilized. It is equivalent to foreigners. 
Compare Rom. 1:14; 1 Cor. 14:11. The inhabitants of Malta were of Carthaginian 
descent. “Even in the present day the natives of Malta have a peculiar language, termed 
the Maltese, which has been proved to be essentially an Arabic dialect, with an admixture 
of Italian” (Gloag). 

No little (od tvyodcav). See on special, ch. 19:11. Rev., much better, “”70 common 
kindness.” 

Kindness (ftav3Spwriayv). See the kindred adverb courteously, ch. 27:3. 

Present rain (verov Tov épeorata). Lit., which was upon us, or had set in. No mention 
of rain occurs up to this point in the narrative of the shipwreck. The tempest may thus 
far have been unattended with rain, but it is hardly probable. 

3. Of sticks (fpvyavev).Only here in New Testament. From $p¥y®, to roast or parch. 
Hence, dry sticks. 

Out of (€«)- The best texts read amré, by reason of. 

4. Justice (Alen). Personified. 

Suffereth not (ovx elacev). The aorist tense: did not suffer. His death is regarded as 
fixed by the divine decree. 

5. The beast (7d Snplov). Luke uses the word in the same way as the medical writers, 
who employed it to denote venomous serpents, and particularly the viper; so much so 
that an antidote, made chiefly from the flesh of vipers, was termed Jnpeaxy. A curious 
bit of etymological history attaches to this latter word. From it came the Latin theriaca, 
of which our treacle (molasses) is a corruption. Treacle, therefore, is originally a 
preparation of viper’s flesh, and was used later of any antidote. Thus Coverdale’s 
translation of Jer. 8:22 has, “There is no more treacle in Gilead.” Gurnall ( Christian in 
Complete Armor ) says: “The saints’ experiences help them to a sovereign treacle made 
of the scorpion’s own flesh (which they through Christ have slain), and that hath a virtue 
above all other to expel the venom of Satan’s temptations from the heart.” So Jeremy 
Taylor: “We kill the viper and make treacle of him.” 

6. Swollen (miwmpacSaz). Only here in New Testament. The usual medical word for 
inflammation. 
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Looked 1 pod 6oxavtow). Occurring eleven times in Luke, and only five times in the rest 
of the New Testament. Frequent in medical writers, to denote expectation of the fatal 
result of illness. 

No harm (ynéev arorov). Lit., nothing out of place. The word Gromos occurs three 
times in Luke, and only once elsewhere in the New Testament (2 Thess. 3:2). Used by 
physicians to denote something unusual in the symptoms of disease, and also something 
fatal or deadly as here. Rev., nothing amiss. Compare Luke 23:41; and Acts 25:5, where 
the best texts insert the word. 

Said (éxeyov). The imperfect, denoting current talk. 

A god. “Observe,” says Bengel, “the fickleness of human reasoning. He is either an 
assassin, say they, or a god. So, at one time bulls, at another stones” (Acts 14:13,19). 

7. the chicf man (1 wpwte). Official title, without reference to his rank and posses- 
sions. Though not occurring as the official designation of the governor of Malta in any 
ancient author, it has been found in two inscriptions discovered in the island. 

4. Sick (auvexopevor). Lit., taken or holden. See on taken, Luke 4:38. 

Fever (muperots). Lit., fevers. This peculiarly medical use of the plural is confined to 
Luke in the New Testament. It denotes successive and varying attacks of fever. 

Bloody flux (ovcevtepla) Only here in New Testament. Our word dysentery is nearly a 
transcript of it. Hippocrates often speaks of the two complaints in combination. 

Healed (tagato) See on Luke 6:19. 

10. Honors (tipats). The word was applied to payments for professional services, and 
that fact may have influenced Luke in selecting it; but it is evidently not used in that 
sense here. 

11.Sivn. Answering to the ship’s name in modern times. It was the image ef a god, a 
man, a beast, or of some other object, sculptured or painted on the prow. The figure of 
the guardian deity was affixed to the stern. 

Castor and Pollux. Known as the twin brothers and the Dioscuri, or sons of Jove. They 
were regarded as tutelary deities of sailors. 

16. The centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the guard. The best texts 
omit. 


20. Jam hound (mepleeyar) Lit., compassed. 

22. We desire (a€vodpev), Rather, we /hink wt fitting. Compare ch, 15:38, 

Sect. See on hercsics, 2 Pet. 2:4. 

25. Agreed not. See onagrecd together, ch. 5:9. 

27. Waxed pross. See on Matt. 13:15. 

Their cars are dull of hearing. Lit., with their cars they heard heavily. 

Closed. See on Matt. 13:15. 

30. Mired house (ac Iopare), Probably different from the tev'a, or lodging-place, 
where he resided for the first few days, perhaps as the guest of friends, though under 
custody, and where he received the Jews (ver. 23). 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES OF 
JAMES, PETER, AND JUDE. 


The name “catholic” is applied to the epistle of James, the two epistles of Peter, the 
three of John, and the epistle of Jude. The term is variously explained, some regarding it 
as equivalent to canonical, others as opposed to heretical, and as applied to writings 
which agree with the doctrines of the universal church. Others, again, suppose that this 
group of epistles was so designated, in order to distinguish it from the two other groups 
formed by the Gospels and Acts, and the Pauline epistles, as a general collection of the 
writings of other apostles. 

The better explanation is that they are called “catholic,” or general, because addressed 
to no particular church or individual, but to a number of scattered churches or people 
(see 1 Pet. 1:1, and James 1:1). In this sense the term does not strictly apply to the 
second and third epistles of John, which are addressed to individuals, and includes them 
only when regarded in the light of appendices to the first epistle. We speak in this 
Introduction of the epistles of James, Peter, and Jude only, reserving remarks on the 
epistles of John for the general introduction to the Johannine writings, in the second 
volume. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


According to the oldest arrangement of the New Testament, the epistle of James stands 
first in order of all the apostolical epistles. The most competent critics generally agree in 
designating as its author James, the president of the church at Jerusalem, and known as 
the Lord’s brother. 

“No doubt,” says Dean Stanley, “if we look at James’ influence and authority from the 
more general point of view, whether of the whole Jewish Christian world or of the whole 
Gentile Christian world, it sinks into nothing before the majesty of Peter and Paul;” but 
within the circle of the purely Palestinian Christians, and in Jerusalem, James is the chief 
representative of the Christian society. The later traditions of the Jewish Christians invest 
him with a priestly sanctity. His austerities and devotions are described in extravagant 
terms. He is said to have kneeled until his knees were as hard as the knees of camels, and 
to have been constant in prayer in the temple. He went barefoot, and practised abstinence 
from wine, and wore the long hair, the linen ephod, and the unshorn beard of the 
Nazarites, and even abstained from washing. He was known as “The Just.” The people 
vied with each other to touch the hem of his garment; and he is reputed to have called 
down rain in the drought, after the manner of Elijah. His chair was preserved as a relic 
until the fourth century, and a pillar in the valley of Jehoshaphat marked the spot where 
he fell. 

The account of his martyrdom is given by Eusebius from the lost work of Hegesippus, 
by Josephus, and in the Clementine Recognitions. In Hegesippus and the Recognitions, the 
story is dramatic and deeply tinged with romance. The narrative of the former “‘is,” says 
Dr. Schaff, “an overdrawn picture of the middle of the second century, colored by 
Judaizing traits, which may have been derived from ‘the Ascents of James’ and other 
apocryphal sources.” It is, substantially, as follows: Having been asked, “What is the gate 
of Jesus?” he replied that he was the Saviour; from which some believed that Jesus is the 
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Christ. The Jews and Scribes and Pharisees, becoming alarmed, came to James, and 
besought him to restrain the people from going after Jesus, to persuade against him all 
that came to the Passover, and, with this view, to stand on the pinnacle of the temple, 
where he might be seen and heard by all the people. They accordingly placed him there, 
and said, “O Just One, to whom we all give heed, inasmuch as the people is gone astray 
after Jesus who is crucified, tell us what is the gate of Jesus?” He answered, with a loud 
voice, “Why ask ye me concerning Jesus, the Son of man? He sits in heaven, on the right 
hand of the mighty power, and he is also about to come in the clouds of heaven.” Many 
being convinced, and saying, “//osanna to the Son of David!” the Scribes and Pharisees 
said, “We have done ill in furnishing so great a testimony to Jesus. Let us go and cast him 
down.”’ They went up then and threw him down, and as he was not killed by the fall they 
began to stone him. And he, turning round, knelt and said, “J beseech thee, Lord God 
and father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’’ But while they were thus 
stoning him, one of the priests, of the sons of Rechab, cried saying, “Stop! what do ye? 
The Just One prays for you;” and one of them, one of the fullers, took the club with 
which he used to press the cloths, and struck it on the head of the Just One. And so he 
bore witness, and they buried him on the place by the temple. 

The epistle was probably written from Jerusalem, where James would be likely to 
become acquainted with the condition of the Jews, through those who came up at the 
feasts. Certain allusions in the epistle go to confirm this. The comparison of the 
double-minded man to a wave of the sea (1:6), and the picture of the ships (3:4), might 
well be written by one dwelling near the sea and familiar with it. The illustrations in 
3:11,12 — the figs, the oil, the wine, the salt and bitter springs — are furnished by 
Palestine, as are the drought (5:17,18), the former and the latter rain (5:7), and the hot, 
parching wind (1:11), for which the name xavawv was specially known in Palestine. 

The epistle is written from a Jewish stand-point. “Christianity appears in it, not as a new 
dispensation, but as a development and perfection of the old. The Christian’s highest 
honor is not that he is a member of the universal church, but that he is the genuine type 
of the ancient Israelite. It reveals no new principle of spiritual life, such as those which 
were to turn the world upside down in the teaching of Paul or of John, but only that pure 
and perfect morality which was the true fulfilment of the law” (Stanley). Twice only the 
name of Christ occurs (1:1; 2:1); the word “gospel” not at all; and there is no allusion to 
Redemption, Incarnation, Resurrection, or Ascension. The rules of morality which he 
lays down are enforced by Jewish rather than by Christian motives and sanctions. The 
violation of the “royal law” is menaced with the sentence of the law (2:8,13); and 
uncharitable judgment is deprecated on the ground of the law’s condemnation, and not as 
alien to the spirit of Christ. 

At the same time, the very legalism of the epistle is the outgrowth of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the language of which it reflects more than any other book of the New 
Testament. It meets the formalism, the fatalism, the hypocrisy, the arrogance, insolence, 
and oppression engendered by the sharp social distinctions of the age, with a teaching 
conceived in the spirit, and often expressed in the forms of the Great Teacher’s moral 
code. “The epistle,” says Dr. Scott, “strikes the ear from beginning to end as an echo of 
the oral teaching of our Lord. There is scarcely a thought in it which cannot be traced to 
Christ’s personal teaching. If John has Jain on the Saviour’s bosom, James has sat at his 
feCtn, 
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The following correspondences may be noted: 


MATTHEW JAMES 

SS) 19225. 

5:4. 4:9. 

5:7,9. SRSA SI ie 
5:8. 4:8. 

5:9. 3:18. 
Sel: 25 Os: 
5:19. Pet 9isequ 2542 2105 
Rape: E20! 

SRT 2210 ie 
5:34 seq. Sp) Pd: 

5:48. 1:4, 

6:15. 2aS. 

6:19. 5:2 seq. 
6:24. 4:4. 

6:25. 4:13-16. 

7:1 seq. 3:1; 4:11 seq. 
Use. 22S 

Vevelele 1S PAE 

7:8. 4:3. 

URN 2:8. 

7:16. 3212. 
7:21-26. 1:22; 2:14; 5:7-9. 


The style and diction of the epistle are strongly marked. Links connecting them with the 
historic individuality of the writer, which are so numerous in the case of Peter, are almost 
entirely wanting. The expression, ‘“‘Hearken, my beloved brethren” (2:5), suggests the 
similar phrase, Acts 15:13; and the ordinary Greek greeting, xXaipecy, hail (Acts 15:23), is 
repeated in Jas. 1:1; the only two places where it occurs in a Christian epistle. The purity 
of the Greek, and its comparative freedom from Hebraisms, are difficult to account for in 
a writer who had passed his life in Jerusalem. The style is sententious and antithetic; the 
thoughts not linked in logical connection, but massed in groups of short sentences, like 
the proverbial sayings of the Jews; with which class of literature the writer was evidently 
familiar. His utterance glows with the fervor of his spirit; it is rapid, exclamatory, graphic, 
abrupt, sometimes poetical in form, and moving with a rhythmical cadence. “It combines 
pure and eloquent and rhythmical Greek with Hebrew intensity of expression.” 


THE EPISTLES OF PETER. 


The life and character of the apostle of Peter are familiar to all readers of the Gospels 
and Acts. It has already been shown in the Introduction to the Gospel of Mark how the 
style and diction of that gospel exhibit the influence of Peter, and how the characteristics 
which appear in the Acts, in those scenes in which Peter was the only or the principal 
actor, reappear in the second gospel. If these epistles are from his pen, we may therefore 
expect to find in them traces of the keen-sightedness, the ready application of what is 
observed, and the impulsiveness and promptness which appear in the other two books, 
always allowing for the difference between a narrative and a hortatory style. 
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It has been observed that “the sight, and what it should do and reap, fills a great space in 
Peter’s letters.” Accordingly, we read that God’s salvation is ready to be revealed in the 
last time (1, 1:5); the angels desire to /ook into the mysteries of the gospel (1, 1:12); 
Christ was manifested at the end of the times (1, 1:20); the Gentiles shall behold your 
good works (1, 2:12); unbelieving husbands shall be convinced by beholding the chaste 
behavior of their wives (1, 3:2); the apostle was a witness of Christ’s sufferings (1, 5:1), 
and an eye-witness of his majesty (2, f:16); the elders must exercise oversight of the flock 
(1, 5:2). Similarly he speaks of the day of visitation, or, lit., overlooking (1, 2:12); Christ 
is the bishop, lit., overseer, of souls (1, 2:25); he who lacks Christian graces is blind, 
seeing only what is near (2, 1:9); Lot was vexed at seeing the wickedness of his neighbors 
(2, 2:8); the wicked have eyes full of adultery (2, 2:14). 

Equally apparent is his readiness to apply what he sees and hears. “Not one thought,” 
says Canon Cook, “connected with the mystery of salvation is presented without an 
instant and emphatic reference to what a Christian ought to feel, and what he ought to 
do. No place in the spiritual temple is so humbie that he who holds it has not before him 
the loftiest sphere of spiritual action and thought. Injunctions which touch the heart 
most powerfully are impressed upon us as we contemplate the eternal glory, the 
manifestations of Christ’s love.” Thus we have sanctification of the spirit unto obedience 
(1, 1:2); be holy in /iving (1, 1:15). The first epistle abounds in exhortations to personal 
religion (2:10-18; 3:1-16; 4:1-11; 5:1-9). Christian graces shall make believers to be 
neither idle nor unfruitful (2, 1:8); they shall not fall if they do these things (2, 1:10); he 
exhorts to holy /iving and godliness (2, 3:11). 

It is in such pointed and practical exhortations as these that the prompt and energetic 
character of the apostle reappears. Dr. Davidson observes that the writer is “zealous, but 
mild, earnest, but not fervid;’ a statement which is adapted to provoke a smile from one 
who has felt the nervous grip of the first epistle, and which becomes palpably absurd if 
we admit, as of course Dr. Davidson does not, the authenticity of the second. The “‘mild 
tone” assuredly is not dominant there; but, in any event, it would be strange if the letters 
did not show traces of the mellowing of years, and of the ripening of the spirit of Christ 
in this once passionate and headstrong disciple. The second chapter of the second epistle 
is no feeble reminder of the Peter who smote off the ear of Malchus. 

The graphic and picturesque character of these letters is notable. In the two epistles, 
containing eight chapters, the longest of which consists of but twenty-five verses, there 
are one hundred and nineteen words which occur nowhere else in the New Testament. 
Picture-words abound, such as @pudsevos., roaring (1, 5:8);omAtcacJe, arm yourselves 
(1, 4:1); €mexdruppa, cloke (1, 2:16); Pysody, put to silence, lit., muzzle (1, 2:15); 
oKonr10s, froward, lit., awry or twisted (1, 2:18); éxtevas, fervently, lit., on the stretch 
(1, 1:22), ard9eors, putting off (2, 1:14); e€oS8o5, decease (2, 1:15); Suavydtew, dawn 
(e119): avyunpos, dark or dry (2, 1:19); ésidvots, interpretation, lit., untying (2, 
1:20}o7TpeProvow. wrest, as with a windlass (2, 3:16), and many others. 

The same graphic character appears in what may be styled reminiscent words or phrases, 
in which the former personal experience of the writer is mirrored. Thus, gird yourselves 
with humility (1, 5:5, see note there) recalls the picture of the Lord girded with a towel 
and washing the disciples’ feet. To look into (1, 1:12) expresses a stooping down to gaze 
intently, and carries us back to the visit of Peter and John to the sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection, when they stooped down and looked into the tomb. In feed 
the flock (Rev., tend, 1, 5:2) is reflected Christ’s charge to Peter at the lake. The 
recurrence of the word @7poowmoAnpTTws, without respect of persons (1, 1:17), used in 
a kindred form by Peter, Acts 10:34, would seem to indicate that the scene in the house 
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of Cornelius was present to his mind; and be watchful (1, 5:8) may have been suggested 
by the remembrance of his own drowsiness in Gethsemane, and of Christ’s exhortation to 
watch. So, too, it is interesting to read the words buffeted (1, 2:20), the tree (16 Evxor, 
an unusual word, used by him, Acts 5:30; 10:39), and stripe or weal (1, 2:24), in the 
light of the gospel narratives of Christ’s sufferings. Christ had called Simon a rock, and a 
little later a stumbling-block. Peter combines both words into one phrase, a rock of 
offence (1, 2:8). A very striking instance appears in the reference to the Transfiguration 
(2, 1:17,18), where he uses the peculiar word €£0d0s, decease; lit., going out, which 
occurs in Luke 9:31, and also in Heb, 11:22. Compare, also, tabernacle, in 2, 1:13,14, 
with let us make three tabernacles. 

Both epistles are pervaded with an Old-Testament atmosphere. The testimony of 
Old-Testament prophecy, teaching, and history is emphasized (1, 1:10-12; 3:5,6,20; 2, 
1:19-21; 2:1,4-8,15,16; 3:2,5,6). Old-Testament quotations and references are brought 
into the text, though the introductory formulas, because it is written, and wherefore it is 
contained in scripture, do not occur in the second epistle; and the interweaving, as of 
familiar expressions, is not so conspicuous there as in the first epistle (see 1, 1:16,24,25; 
2:6,7,9,10,23,24; 3:6,10,14; 4:8,18; 5:5,7; 2, 1:19-21; 2:5,6,7,15,21; 3:5,6,8,13). The 
church of Christ is represented as the church of Israel perfected and spiritualized (1, 
2:4-10); the exhortation to holiness (1, 1:15,16) is given in the language of Lev. 11:44; 
Christ is described (1, 2:6) in the terms of Isaiah 28:16, and Ps. 118:22; and the 
prophetic utterance of Isaiah concerning the servant of Jehovah (52:13 — 53:12) 
reappears in 1, 2:23,24. 

The epistles are evidently the work of a Jew. We find, as we might expect, the writer 
illustrating his positions from Jewish history and tradition, as in his references to Noah, 
Sarah, Balaam, and his use of the word pavriopos sprinkling (1, 1:2) a peculiarly Levitical 
term. He shows how the spirit of Christ dwelt in the Old-Testament prophets, and how 
Christians are a royal priesthood. 

The resemblance, both in ideas and expressions, to passages in the epistles of Paul and 
James is marked, especially in the first epistle. It will be instructive to compare the 
following: 


James 1 Peter 
12s3: 1:6,7. 
1:10,11. 1:24. 
1:18. 123% 
4:6,10. 5:5,6. 
5:20. 4:8. 
Paul 1 Peter 
Rom. 12:2, 1:14. 
Rom. 4:24. Me 
Rom. 12:1. 25. 
Rom. 9:33. 2:6-8. 
Rom. 9:25,26. 2:10. 
Rom. 13:1-4. 2:13,14. 
Gal. 5:13. 2:16. 
Rom. 6:18. 2:24. 
Rom. 12:17. 3:9. 


Rom. 12:6,7. 4:10,11. 
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Paul I Peter 
Rom. 8:18. 5:1. 
Rom. 2:7,10. 1:7. 
Rom. 8:17, 4:13. 
Rom. 12:13, 4:9, 
Rom. 13:13. 4:3. 
Rom. 13:14. 4:1. 

1 Thess. 5:6. 5:8. 

1 Cor. 16:20. $:14, 


Nor are such resemblances wanting in the second epistle, though they are resemblances 
in tone, subject, and spirit, rather than verbal. It is in this epistle that Peter designates 
Paul’s writings as scripture (3:16). Compare 


Paul. 2 Peter. 
Rom. 1:28; 3:20. 23 

1 Tim. 1:4; 4:7. 1:16. 

1 Tim. 6:5; Tit. 1:11. DIR, 

1 Cor. 10:29; Gal. 5:13. 2:19. 
Rom. 2:4; 9:22. 3:15. 
Gal. 2:4, 922\\, 


Into the much-vexed question of the authenticity of the second epistle we are not called 
upon to enter. The point of differences of style between the two epistles is a fair one. 
There are such differences, and very decided ones, though perhaps they are no more and 
no greater than can be explained by diversity of subject and circumstances, and the 
difference in the author’s age. Some of the expressions peculiar to the second epistle are 
— granting things which pertain unto life and godliness (1:3); precious and exceeding 
great (1:4); adding all diligence, and supply virtue (1:5); an entrance richly supplied 
(1:11); receiving forgetfulness (1:9); sects of perdition (2:1); cast down to Tartarus (2:4); 
the world compacted out of water and by means of water (3:5), etc. 

But, while allowing for these differences, and recognizing the weakness of the external 
evidence for the authenticity of the epistle, the internal evidence of style and tone seems 
to us to outweigh the differences, and to show that both epistles were from the same 
hand. There is the same picturesqueness of diction, and a similar fertility of unusual 
words. Of the one hundred and twenty words which occur only in the writings of Peter, 
fifty-seven are peculiar to the second epistle; and, what is still more noteworthy, only one 
of these words, ad7réSeats, putting off, is common to the two epistles — a fact which tells 
very strongly against the hypothesis of a forgery. That hypothesis, it may be observed, is 
in the highest degree inprobable. The Christian earnestness, the protest against deception, 
the tender and adoring reminiscence of Christ, the emphasis upon the person and doctrine 
of the Lord Jesus which mark this epistle, imply a moral standard quite inconsistent with 
the perpetration of a deliberate forgery. 

Comparisons of expressions in this epistle with those used or inspired by Peter in the 
Acts of the Apostles exhibit a close correspondence; and a correspondence, which, 
however, must not be too strongly pressed, appears on a comparison with certain passages 
in the gospels, Thus the verb d5wpéouut, to give, occurs only in Mark 15:45, and 2 Pet. 
1:3,4 (see Introduction to Mark, on the relations between Mark and Peter); and the 
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recurrence of the words exodus, or decease, and tabernacle in the same connection (2 Pet 
1:13-15,17,18) is very striking from the pen of one who, at the Transfiguration, heard the 
heavenly visitants conversing of Christ’s decease, and who proposed to build tabernacles 
for their abode. The repeated use of the word oTnpivo, stablish, and its derivatives (1:12: 
3:17; 2:14; 3:16) is also suggestive, in view of the admonition of Jesus to Peter by the 
same word — strengthen thy brethren (Luke 22:32). 

There is the same retrospective character in both epistles. In both the writer teaches that 
prophecy does not carry its own interpretation; in both he alludes to the small number 
saved from the flood; both have the same sentiments on the nature and right use of 
Christian liberty, and on the value of prophecy; in both 4p€7%, virtue, is attributed to 
God, a use of the word occurring nowhere else in the New Testament. 

The style of both epistles is vigorous rather than elegant, strong, and sometimes rough, 
the work of a plain, practical man, and of an observer rather than a reasoner, whose 
thoughts do not follow each other in logical sequence. The fervid spirit of the writer 
appears in his habit of massing epithets, and repeating his thoughts in nearly the same 
words and forms (see, for instance, 1 Pet. 1:4; 2:4,11; 1:19; 2:9. Also, 1:7, and 4:12; 
1:13, and 4:7, 5:8; 1:14, and 2:11, 4:2; 2:15, and 3:1,16; 2:19, and 3:14, 4:14. 2 Pet. 
1:4,8,17; 2:10,11,12-15; 3:15). Professor Ezra Abbot has brought out some remarkable 
correspondences between this epistle and the writings of Josephus, and maintains that the 
author of the letter is largely dependent upon the Jewish historian (Expositor, 2d series, 
iii., 49). The second epistle of Peter cannot be studied apart from. . 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


This brief letter is assigned to the Judas of Matt. 13:55, one of the brethren of Jesus, 
and of James, the author of the catholic epistle. It is a hotly debated question whether 
Peter’s second letter or Jude’s epistle is the earlier, and, consequently, which writer drew 
upon the other. It is quite evident, either that the one used the other’s epistle or that 
both drew from a common source. A satisfactory decision is impossible in the present 
state of the evidence. The matter which is common to the two epistles, besides various 
scattered resemblances, is principally in Jude 3-18; 2 Pet. 1-5; 2:1-18 (see Ezra Abbot, 
Expositor, 2d series, iii., 139). 

Besides the resemblance to Second Peter, the epistle is marked by its apocryphal 
references, especially to the Book of Enoch (see notes on 9, 14). In style it is terse and 
picturesque. “It is Greek as learned by a foreigner, and partly from books, and it is mixed 
up with Hebrew phrases.” It contains at least fifteen words not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament. Dean Alford says: “It is an impassioned invective, in which the writer 
heaps epithet on epithet, and image on image, and returns again and again to the 
licentious apostates against whom he warns the church, as though all language were 
insufficient to give an adequate idea of their profligacy, and of his own abhorrence of 
their perversion of the grace and doctrines of the Gospel.” 


THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF PETER. 
CHAPTER 1. 


1. Peter (Ilérpos).See on Matt. 16:18. As Paul in his letters does not call himself by his 
original name of Saul, so Peter calls:himself, not Simon, but Peter, the name most 
significant and precious both to himself and to his readers, because bestowed by his Lord. 
In the opening of the second epistle he uses both names. 
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An apostle. Of all the catholic epistles, Peter’s alone puts forward his apostleship in the 
introduction. He is addressing churches with which he had no immediate connection, and 
which were distinctively Pauline. Hence he appeals to his apostleship in explanation of his 
writing to them, and as his warrant for taking Paul’s place. 

To the strangers — elect éxdexrots maperSnpous. yer. 2. The Rev., properly, joins the 
two words, elect who are sojourners, instead of continuing elect with according to the 
foreknowledge, etc., as A.V. 

Elect. Regarding all whom he addressed as subjects of saving grace. The term corres- 
ponds to the Old-Testament title of Jehovah’s people: Isa. 65:9,15,22; Ps. 105:43. 
Compare Matt. 20:16; 22:14; Rom. 8:33. 

Sojoumers (mrapemtSyuous).. Persons sojourning for a brief season in a foreign country. 
Though applied primarily to Hebrews scattered throughout the world (Gen. 23:4; Ps. 
39:12), it has here a wider, spiritual sense, contemplating Christians as having their 
citizenship in heaven. Compare Heb. 11:13. The preposition mapa, in composition, 
implies a sense of tiansitoriness, as of who passes by to something beyond. 

Scattered (Svaaropas). Lit., of the dispersion; from Sia c7relpa,. to scatter or spread 
abroad; omelpo. meaning, originally, to sow. The term was a familiar one for the whole 
body of Jews outside the Holy Land, scattered among the heathen. 

2. According to (xara). In virtue of; in accordance with. 

. Foreknowledge (rpdyveciy). Only here and Acts 2:23, in Peter’s sermon at Pentecost. 
He is distinguishing there between foreknowledge and determinate counsel. 

The Father. \mplying that the relation contemplated by the divine foreknowledge is a 
new relation of sonship. 

In sanctification (év dytacpe). Compare 2 Thess. 2:13. The spiritual state in which the 
being elected to salvation is realized. The word is peculiarly Pauline, occurring eight times 
in Paul’s epistles, and besides only here and Heb. 12:14. 

Unto obedience (eis). Note the three prepositions: according to (katd), the foreknow- 
ledge; in (€v). sanctification; unto (es) obedience. The ground, sphere, and end of 
spiritual sanctification. 

Sprinkling (pavticuov).Here in a passive sense — the being sprinkled. Properly, the 
ritualistic act of sprinkling blood or water. See Num. 19:19,21. Compare Heb. 9:13; 
12:24; Num. 19:9,13, where the water in which were the ashes of the red heifer is called 
bdwp pavticpov, water of sprinkling (Septuagint), which the A.V. and Rev. Old Testa- 
ment render water of separation. The word and its kindred verb occur only in Hebrews 
and Peter. 

Jesus Christ. The foreknowledge of the Father, the sanctification of the Spirit, the 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ the Son. The Father foreknowing, 
the Son atoning, the Spirit applying the Son’s work in sanctifying. “The mystery of the 
Trinity and the economy of our salvation are intimated in this verse’’ (Bengel). 

Grace and peace (yapis—eipyyvn) Pauline terms. See Rom. 1:7. The salutation is 
peculiar by the addition of be multiplied, which occurs 2 Pet. 1:2; Jude 2, and nowhere 
else in the salutations of the epistles. It is found, however, in the Septuagint, Dan. 4:1 
(Sept. 3:31), and 6:25 . Professor Salmond observes: “If the Babylon from which Peter 
writes can be taken to be literal Babylon (see on 5:13), it might be interesting to recall 
the epistles introduced by salutations so similar to Peter’s, which were written from the 
same capital by two kings, Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, of two great dynasties, and 
addressed to all their provinces.” 

3. Blessed (evXoynros). ed, well, Aéyos,. a word. Well-spoken-of: praised; honored. Used 
in the New Testament of God only. The kindred verb is applied to human beings, as to 
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Mary (Luke 1:28): “Blessed (edroynuéevn) art thou.” Compare the different word for 
blessed in Matt. 5:3, etc. (uaxdpsou), and see notes there. The style of this doxological 
phrase is Pauline. Compare 2 Cor. 1:3; Eph. 1:3. 

Hath begotten us again ({avayevvyijcas jas). The verb is used by Peter only, and by 
him only here and ver. 23. It is in the aorist tense, and should be rendered, as Rev., begat; 
because regeneration is regarded as a definite historical act accomplished once for all, or 
possibly because Peter regards the historical act of Christ’s resurrection as virtually 
effecting the regeneration. The latter sentiment would be Pauline, since Paul is wont to 
speak of Christians as dying and rising with Christ. Rom. 7:4; 6:8-11. 

Lively (S@cav), Better, as Rev., literally rendering the participle, living; a favorite word 
with Peter. See 1:23; 2:4,5,24; 4:5,6; and compare Acts 9:41, where Peter is the 
prominent actor; and 10:42, where he is the speaker. 

Hope (édiéa).Peter is fond of this word also (see 1:13,21; 3:5,15), which, in classical 
Greek, has the general signification of expectancy, relating to evil as well as to good. Thus 
Plato speaks of living in evil hope ( Republic, 1, 330); i.e., in the apprehension of evil; 
and Thucydides, of the hope of evils to come; i.e., the expectation or apprehension. In 
the New Testament the word always relates to a future good. 

4, An inheritance (KAnpovopiay). A Pauline word, from «A7p9S- a lot, and véwoyas, to 
distribute among themselves. Hence an inheritance is originally a portion which one 
receives by lot in a general distribution. In the New Testament the idea of chance 
attaching to the lot is eliminated. It is the portion or heritage which one receives by virtue 
of birth or by special gift. So of the vineyard seized by the wicked husbandmen: “Let us 
seize on his inheritance” (Matt. 21:38); of Abraham in Canaan: “God gave him none 
inheritance” (Acts 7:5); “an eternal inheritance’’ (Heb. 9:15). 

Incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. Note Peter’s characteristic multipli- 
cation of epithets. /ncorruptible (apSapTov). From 4, not, and.Ieip®,. to destroy or 
corrupt. Undefiledi(aulavtov)..From 4, not, and utaiveto defile, though the verb means 
especially to defile by staining, as with color; while poAvve, also translated defile (1 Cor. 
8:7), is to besmirch, as with mire. We might render unstained, though the word is not 


used with any conscious reference to its etymology. That fadeth not away (audpaytoyv). 


Used by Peter only, and but once. From .4@, not, and papaivouat, to wither. The 
loveliness of the heavenly inheritance is described as exempt from the blight which 
attaches to earthly bloom. As between adgSaprtor, incorruptible, and dudpavrov,. unwith- 
ering, the former emphasizes the indestructibility of substance, and the latter of grace and 
beauty. The latter adjective appears in the familiar botanical name amaranth. It will 
be observed that all of these three epithets are compounded with the negative particle a, 
not. Archbishop Trench aptly remarks that “it is a remarkable testimony to the reign of 
sin, and therefore of imperfection, of decay, of death throughout this whole fallen world, 
that as often as we desire to set forth the glory, purity, and perfection of that other, 
higher world toward which we strive, we are almost inevitably compelled to do this by 
the aid of negatives; by the denying to that higher order of things the leading features and 
characteristics of this.” Compare Rev. 21:1,4,22,23 27; 22:3,5. 
Reserved(rernpnuévny).Lit., which has been reserved, a perfect participle, indicating the 
inheritance as one reserved through God’s care for his own from the beginning down to 
the present. Laid up and kept is the idea . The verb signifies Keeping as the result of 
guarding. Thus in John 17:11, Christ says, “‘keep(t7pncov) those whom thou hast given 
me;” in ver. 12, “J kept them ” (€rnpovr) i.e, preserved by guarding them. “Those whom 
thou gavest me I guarded (épddaka) So Rev., which preserves the distinction. Similarly, 
John 14:15, “keep(tnpjcate)my commandments;” preserve them unbroken by careful 
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watching. So Peter was delivered to the soldiers to guard him (¢vAdocewv), but he was 
kept (érnpetto) in prison (Acts 12:4,51). Compare Col. 1:5, where a different word is 
used: dzroxewpevny, lit., laid away. 

For you (eis). The use of this preposition, instead of the simpler dative, is graphic: with 
reference to you; with you as its direct object. 

5. Kept (Ppoupoupevous). A military term. Lit., garrisoned. Rev., guarded. Compare 
2 Cor. 11:32, and the beautiful metaphorical use of the word at Philip. 4:7, “shall guard 
your hearts.” The present participle indicates something in progress, a continuous process 
of protection. Hence, lit., who are being guarded. “The inheritance is kept; the heirs are 
guarded” (Bengel). 

By (ev) the power; through (6:4) faith; unto (eis) salvation. By, indicating the 
efficient cause; through, the secondary agency; unto, the result. 

Salvation. Note the frequent occurrence of this word, vv. 9,10. 

Ready (érotunv).. Stronger than about to be, or destined to be, implying a state of 
waiting or preparedness, and thus harmonizing with reserved. 

6. Ye greatly rejoice (ayarMaoIe)\T he word is always employed in the New Testament 
for great or lively joy. See Matt. 5:12; Luke 1:47; 10:21. 

For a season (odéyor). More literally and correctly, as Rev., for a little while. Compare 
ch. 5:10. The word is used nowhere else in the New Testament in this sense. 

In heaviness (Aun S€éves). Lit., having been grieved. Rev., ye have been put to grief. 

Through (év). But Rev., better, in; the preposition not being instrumental, but indi- 
cating the sphere or environment in which the grief operates. 

Manifold (arovxinors). Literally the word means variegated. It is used to describe the skin 
of a leopard, the different-colored veinings of marble, or an embroidered robe; and thence 
passes into the meaning of changeful, diversified, applied to the changing months or the 
variations of a strain of music. Peter employs it again, ch. 4:10, of the grace of God, and 
James of temptations, as here (1:2). Compare zroAvrroixtAos, manifold, in Eph. 3:10, 
applied to the wisdom of God. The word gives a vivid picture of the diversity of the trials, 
emphasizing this idea rather than that of their number, which is left to be inferred. 

Temptations (metpacpois). Better, trials, as in margin of Rev., since the word includes 
more than direct solicitation to evil. Itembraces all that goes to furnish a test of character. 
Compare Jas. 1:2. 

7. Trial (Soxiusov). Only here and Jas. 1:3. Rev., proof. The word means a test. As the 
means of proof, however, is not only the touchstone itself, but the trace of the metal left 
upon it, the sense here is the result of the contact of faith with trial, and hence the 
verification of faith. The expression is equivalent to your approved faith. Compare Rom. 
2:7,10. 

Than of gold. Omit the of, and read than gold, The comparison is between the approved 
faith and the gold; not between the faith and the proof of the gold. 

Though it be tried (Soxpafopévov). Kindred with Soxiusov, proof, and better rendered 
by Rev., proved. The verb is used in classical Greek of assaying or testing metals, and means, 
generally, to approve or sanction upon test. It is radically akin to déyer Sau, to receive, 
and hence implies a proof with a view to determine whether a thing be worthy to be 
received. Compare 1 Cor. 3:13; Gal. 6:4; 1 John 4:1. It thus differs from zretpdfeuv to try 
or ¢empt (see on Tretpacwois;ver. 6), in that that verb indicates simply a putting to proof 
to discover what good or evil is in a person; and from the fact that such scrutiny so often 
develops the existence and energy of evil, the word acquired a predominant sense of 
putting to the proof with the design or hope of breaking down the subject under the 
proof — in other words, of temptation in the ordinary sense. Hence Satan is called 
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0 Treipdtwr,the tempter, Matt. 4:3; 1 Thess. 3:5. See on Matt. 6:13. Archbishop Trench 
observes that “ Soxcuafevv. could not be used of Satan, since he never proves that he may 
approve, nor tests that he may accept.” 

Might be found (etpedh) In accord with the preceding expressions, and indicating 
discovery as the result of scrutiny. 

Praise and glory and honor. Such is the order of the best texts, and so Rev. Glory and 
honor often occur together in the New Testament, as Rom. 2:7,10; 1 Tim. 1:17. Only 
here with praise. Compare spirit of glory, ch. 4:14. 

8. Full of glory (8ebo£acpérn).Lit., glorified, as Rev.. in margin. 

Receiving (KopSouevot) The verb originally means to take care of or provide for; thence 
to receive hospitably or entertain; to bring home with a view to entertaining or taking 
care of. Hence, to carry away so as to preserve, to save, rescue, and so to carry away as a 
prize or booty. Generally, to receive or acquire. Paul uses it of receiving the awards of 
judgment (2 Cor. 5:10; Eph. 6:8; Col. 3:25). In Hebrews it is used of receiving the 
promise (10:36;11:9), and of Abraham receiving back Isaac (11:19). Peter uses it 
thrice, and in each case of receiving the rewards of righteousness or of iniquity. See ch. 
5:4; 2 Pet. 2:13. 

10. Have inquired and searched diligently (é&e&jrnoavéEnpedvncav). Rev., properly, 
renders the aorists sought and searched diligently. The é€ in composition has the force of 
out, searched out, and is rendered by diligently. 

Sought. Used of Esau’s seeking carefully for a place of repentance, in Heb. 12:17. 

Searched. Used nowhere else in the New Testament. Compare Septuagint, 1 Sam. 23:23, 
of Saul’s searching out David. 

11. Did signify (é57)dov) Imperfect tense: better, was declaring, all along through the 
prophetic age, in successive prophets. See the same yerb in 1 Cor. 3:13; 2 Pet. 1:14. 

When it testified beforehand (mr popwaptupouevor). Only here in New Testament. 

Of Christ{ets Xpuorrdv),Lit., unto Christ. So Rev., in margin. The sufferings destined for 
Christ, as in ver. 10 he speaks of the grace e/s duds, unto you; ie., destined to come unto 
you. Peter was especially concerned to show that the sufferings of Christ were in 
fulfilment of prophecy, because it was a subject of dispute with the Jews whether the 
Christ was to suffer (Acts 3:18; 26:22,23). 

The glory (tas d0€as). Rev., correctly, the glories. The plural is used to indicate the 
successive steps of his glorification; the glory of his resurrection and ascension, of the last 
judgment, and of the kingdom of heaven. 

12. Did minister (Sinxdvovy)imperfect tense, were ministering. See on Mark 9:35. The 
term is applicable to any kind of service, official or not. Compare 2 Cor. 3:3. 

Desire (émi$upodcw). The word commonly denotes intense desire. It is used by Christ 
in expressing his wish to eat the passover (Luke 22:15); of the prodigal’s desire to satisfy 
his hunger with the husks (Luke 15:16); and of the flesh sting against the spirit (Gal. 
5:17). 

To look into (mapaxtwyat). A very graphic word, meaning to stoop sideways (rapa). | 
Used by Aristophanes to picture the attitude of a bad harp-player. Here it portrays one 
stooping and stretching the neck to gaze on some wonderful sight. It occurs in Jas. 1:25, 
describing him who looks into the perfect law of liberty as into a mirror; and in Luke 
24:12; John 20:5,11, of Peter and John and Mary stooping and looking into the empty 
tomb. Possibly the memory of this incident unconsciously suggested the word to Peter. 
The phrase illustrates Peter’s habitual emphasis upon the testimony of sigit (see Introduc- 
tion). Bengel acutely notes the hint inz7apa,beside, that the angels contemplate the work 


of salvation from without, as spectators and not as participants. Compare Heb. 2:16; Eph. 
3:10. 
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13. Gird up (avalwodpevor). Lit., having girded up. Used here only. The metaphor is 
suggested by the girding up of the loose eastern robes preparatory to running or other 
exertion. Perhaps recalling the words of Christ, Luke 12:35. Christ’s call is a call to active 
service. There is a fitness in the figure as addressed to sojourners and pilgrims (ch. 1:1; 
2:11), who must be always ready to move. 

Mind (8:avolas).See on Mark 12:30. 

Be sober (vndovtes).Lit., being sober. Primarily, in a physical sense, as opposed to excess 
in drink, but passing into the general sense of self-control and equanimity. 

Hope to the end(rerelws édmloare). Better, as Rev., set your hope perfectly; wholly 
and unchangeably ; without doubt or despondency. 

That is to be brought(rhv epopévnv)Lit., which is being brought, as Rev., in margin. 
The object of hope is already on the way. 

14. Obedient children (réxva vraxons) Literally, and more correctly, as Rev., children of 
obedience. See on Mark 3:17. The Christian is represented as related to the motive 
principle of his life as a child to a parent. 

Fashioning yourselves (avoxynwatifouevot). See on Matt. 17:2; and compare Rom. 
12:2, the only other passage where the word occurs. As ox7j« is the outward, change- 
able fashion, as contrasted with what is intrinsic, the word really carries a warning against 
conformity to something changeful, and therefore illusory. 

15. As he which hath called you is holy {kata tov kahéoavTa buds Gywv). As of 
the A.V. is according to, or after the pattern of; and holy is to be taken as a personal 
name; the which hath called being added for definition, and in order to strengthen the 
exhortation. Render, therefore, after the pattern of the Holy One who called you. So, 
nearly, Rev., in margin. A similar construction occurs 2 Pet. 2:1: the Lord that bought 
them. 

Conversation(avactpo$7).A favorite word with Peter; used eight times in the two 
epistles. From @vd, up, and otpéb@; to turn. The process of development in the meaning 
of the word is interesting. 1. A turning upside down. 2. A turning about or wheeling. 
3. Turning about in a place, going back and forth there about one’s business; and so, 
4, one’s mode of life or conduct. This is precisely the idea in the word conversation (Lat., 
conversare, to turn round) which was used when the A.V. was made, as the common term 
for general deportment or behavior, and was, therefore, a correct rendering of avacTpopy. 
So Latimer ( Sermons ): “We are not bound to follow the conversations or doings of the 
saints.” And Shakspeare, 2 Hen. IV., v.5: 


“But all are banished till their conversation 
Appear more wise and modest to the world.” 


Our later limitation of the meaning to the interchange of talk makes it expedient to 
change the rendering, as Rev., to manner of living. 

17. If ye call on the Father — judgeth. More correctly, Rev., [f ye call on him as Father; 
the point being that God is to be invoked, not only as Father, but as Judge. 

Without respect of persons  (ampoowmodjumTws). Here only. Peter, however, 
uses MpoowmohnumTns, a respecter of persons, Acts 10;34, which whole passage should 
be compared with this. Paul and James also use the kindred word mpo-cw7roAnpria.., 
respect of persons. See Rom. 2:11; Jas. 2:1. James has the verb TPOTMTONNLTTED,.. tu 
have respect of persons. The constituents of the compound word, TpoTwTOV, the 
countenance, and AapBavor, to receive, are found in Gal. 2:6; and the word is the 
Old-Testament formula to accept or to raise the face of another; opposed to making the 
countenance fall (Job 29:24; Gen. 4:5). Hence, to receive kindly, or look favorably upon 
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one (Gen. 19:21; 32:20, etc.). In the Old Testament it is, as Bishop Lightfoot observes, 

“a neutral expression involving no subsidiary notion of partiality, and is much oftener 
found in a good than in a bad sense. When it becomes an independent Greek phrase, 
however, the bad sense attaches to it, owing to the secondary meaning of TpoTwToV: g 
mask; so that Tpocwrrov AawBaveuv. signifies to regard the external circumstances of a 
man, his rank, wealth, etc., as opposed to his real, intrinsic character.” 

Sojourning (arapotxias) Compare sojourners, ver. 1. 

18. Ye were redeemed éruvtp@Inrte)The verb occurs only in two other passages, Luke 
24:21; Tit. 2:14. It carries the idea of a ransom-price AUTpov from AVe, to loose). 

With silver or gold (apyvpip } ypuvole). Lit., with silver or gold money; the words 
meaning, respectively, a small coin of silver or gold. 

Conversation. Rev., manner of life. See on ver. 15. 

Received by tradition from your fathers (matpotrapaSértov). A clumsy translation; 
improved by Rev., handed down from your fathers. The word is peculiar to Peter. 

19. But with the precious blood of Christ. The word Xpiotov of Christ, stands at the 
end of the sentence, and is emphatic. Render, as Rev., with precious blood as of a lamb, 
etc., even the blood of Christ. 

Lamb. Peculiarly appropriate from Peter. See John 1:35-42. The reference is to a 
sacrificial lamb. ; 

Without blemish \a@z@pov). Representing the Old-Testament phrase for absence of 
physical defect (Exod. 12:5; Lev. 22:20. Compare Heb. 9:14). 

Without spot (dom fou). Compare 1 Tim. 6:14; Jas, 1:27; 2 Pet. 3:14. In each case ina 
moral sense. 

20. Foreordained (mpoeyvwopévov). Lit., and better, foreknown, as Rev. 

Manifested (avepwSévros).. Observe the difference in tense. Foreknown is the 
perfect participle, has been known from all eternity down to the present: “in reference to 
the place held and continuing to be held by Christ in the divine mind” (Salmond). 
Manifested is the aorist participle, pointing to a definite act at a given time. 

In these last times (ém éaxdtov Tay ypévwv). —Lit., as Rev., at the end of the times, 

21. Which raised. Compare Rom. 4:24. 

That your faith and hope might be in God. Some render, that your faith should also be 
hope toward God. 

22. Purified (jryvixéres). The Septuagint translation of the Old-Testament technical term 
for the purification of the people and priests (Josh. 3:5; 1 Chron. 15:12; 1 Sam. 16:5). 
Also, of the separation from wine and strong drink by the Nazarite (Num. 6:2-6). In this 
ceremonial sense, John 11:55; Acts 21:24,26; 24:18. In the moral sense, as here, Jas. 4:8; 
1 John 3:3. Compare xaSapicas, purifying, Acts 15:9. 

Obeying (imaxoh).. Rev., obedience. A peculiarly New Testament term unknown in 
classical Greek. In the Septuagint only 2 Sam. 22:36; rendered in A.V. gentleness. Rev., 
condescension, in margin. 

Unfeigned (dvutroKprtor)., 2A, not, UToxpiTHs, actor. The latter word is from 
irroxpiveoSat, to answer on the stage, and hence fo play a part or to act. A hypocrite is, 
therefore, an actor. 

With a pure heart (éx kaJaoas Kapd~las) The best texts reject xaSapas, pure. Render, 
therefore, as Rev., from the heart. 

Fervently (éereviis), Used by Peter only, and only in this passage. He uses the kindred 
adjective €«tevs, without ceasing, in Acts 12:5, where the narrative probably came from 
him, and also at ch. 4:8; “fervent charity.” The words are compounded with the verb 
reive, to stretch, and signify intense strain; feeling on the rack. 
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23. Being born again (avayeyevynpévot). Rev., having been begotten again. Compare Jas, 
1:18. 

Of (€) seed ~ by (8:4) the word. Note the difference in the prepositions; the former 
denoting the orgin or source of life, the latter the medium through which it imparts itself 
to the nature. 

Word of God (Aoyou @eod). The gospel of Christ. Compare ver. 25, and Peter’s words, 
Acts 10:36. Also, Eph. 1:13; Col. 1:5; Jas. 1:18. Not the personal Word, as the term is 
employed by John. Nevertheless, the connection and relation of the personal with the 
revealed word is distinctly recognized. ‘“‘In the New Testament we trace a gradual ascent 
from (a) the concrete message as conveyed to man by personal agency through (b) the 
Word, the revelation of God to man which the message embodies, forming, as it were, its 
life and soul, to (c) The Word, who, being God, not only reveals but imparts himself to 
us, and is formed in us thereby” (Scott, on Jas. 1:18, Speaker’s Commentary ). 

Seed (a7ropas) Nowhere else in the New Testament. Primarily, the sowing of seed. 

24. Of man. Following the reading @v9perov, in the Septuagint, Isa. 40:6, which Peter 
quotes here. But the best texts read avrjs,of it, or, as Rev., thereof. 

Withereth (€Enpav3y). Literally, the writer puts it as in a narrative of some quick and 
startling event, by the use of the aorist tense: withered was the grass. Similarly, the flower 
fell (€€érecev). Lit., fell off, the force of ék. es 

25. Word of the Lord ,(onpa Kvpiov).Compare ver. 23, and note that P7#@ is used for 
word, instead of Adyos ; and Kupvos, Lord, instead of @e0s, God, which is the reading of 
the Hebrew, and of most copies of the Septuagint. The substitution indicates that Peter 
identifies Jesus with God. No very satisfactory reason can be given for the change from 
ASyos to py-a. It may be due to the Greek translation, which Peter follows. 


CHAPTER 2. 

1. All ‘racav—rdyra)Lit., every, or all manner of. 

Evil-speaking («katadadsds). Lit., speakings against. A rare word. Only here and 2 Cor, 
12:20. 

2. New-born (aptuyévynta). Peculiar to Peter, and only in this passage. Lit., born but 
just now (pre). 

Babes (Spéfn). The word signifying peculiarly a child at birth, or of tender years, 
See Luke 18:15; Acts 7:19. Of the infant Jesus, Luke 2:12,16. Here marking the 
recency of Christian life in the converts addressed. 

- Desire (ésrvrrodjoare). The compound is intensive; earnestly desire. So Rev., long for. 
Compare Philip. 2:26. 

The sincere milk of the word (T6 NoyiKov Gbodov yadda). The A.V. has rendered 
Aoytxov, of the word; but wrongly. It describes the quality of the milk as spiritual or 
rational, as opposed to literal and ceremonial. In the only other place where it occurs 
(Rom, 12:1) it is rendered reasonable; which Rev. gives here in margin. 

Sincere (@oXov) is another epithet of the milk. Lit., without guile, unadulterated. 
Compare guile in ver. 1. Laying aside guile, desire the guileless milk, etc. Hence Rev. 
renders the whole passage, Long for the spiritual milk which is without guile. 

That ye may grow thereby. The best texts add, unto salvation. 

3. Ye have tasted (éyedoacJe) Aorist tense. More literally, ye tasted. “A taste excites the 
appetite” (Bengel). Compare /ong for, ver. 2, and Ps. 34:8. 

Gracious (xpynoros). Actively benignant, “as distinguished from other adjectives which 
describe goodness on the side of its sterling worth and its gentleness” (Salmond). See on 
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Matt. 11:30. 

4. Coming (mpooepxspevot), Indicating a close (pos) and an habitual (present 
participle) approach and an intimate association. 

A living stone (ASov Kyra), Omit as unto. So Rev. The words are in apposition with 
whom (Christ). Compare Peter’s use of the same word, stone, in Acts 4:11, and Matt. 
21:42. It is not the word which Christ uses as a personal name for Peter (IIétpos) 5 so 
that it is not necessary to infer that Peter was thinking of his own new name. 

Disallowed (amrodedoxipacpévov). Rev., rejected. See on the simple verb, ch. 1:7. The 
word indicates rejection after trial. 

Of God(mapa Oe@).Of in the A.V. is equivalent to by; but 7apa has a stronger sense, 
implying the absolute power of decisive choice which is with God. Render, as Rev., with 
God; i.e., God being judge; and compare Matt. 19:26; Rom. 2:11. 

Precious (évrepov), At ch. 1:19 (precious blood) another word is used (T¢210s); denoting 
essential preciousness. The word here indicates the preciousness as recognized or held in 
honor. 

5. Living stones — built up — a spiritual house. It seems as though Peter must have had 
in mind the conception embodied in Christ’s commission to him, of a building erected 
upon a rock. The metaphor of a house built of living stones is violent, and sufficiently 
characteristic of Peter; yet it pictures, in a very striking way, the union of stability, 
growth, and activity in the ideal church. Note the transition from babes growing (ver. 2) 
to stones built up. But, as Salmond remarks, ‘“‘In Paul we have even bolder instances of 
apparent confusion of metaphors, as when, in one breath, he represents believers as at 
once walking, rooted, and built up in Christ (Col. 2:6,7). 

To offer up (avevéyxat). The usual Old-Testament (Septuagint) term for offering of 
sacrifice. Lit., to bring up to the altar. Compare Heb. 13:15. The force of avd, up, 
appears in the fact of the altar being raised. The word is often used of carrying from a 
lower to a higher place. Thus Matt. 17:1; Luke 24:51. In this sense ver. 24 of this chapter 
is suggestive, where it is said that Christ bare (avjveyxev)our sins: carried them up to the 
cross. See note there. 

6./tis contained (meptéxer). From ‘epi, round about,and €x®, to hold. Hence to con- 

tain or comprehend. So Luke 5:9,he was astonished ‘ ‘SapBos avrov Tepiéayev)  aston- 
ishment held him encompassed. Also, Acts 23:25, He wrote a letter after this manner 
(reptéxovoay Tov TUTrov TOvToY) ; )3 lit., containing this form. The verb here is impersonal. 
The kindred word zrepoy7) occurs angst in Acts 8:32, rendered place; i.e., the passage of 
scripture: either the contents of the passage or the section of the book circumscribed or 
marked off. 

In the scripture (ev ypadi}).. The best texts reject the article. pad) means a passage of 
scripture. See on Mark 12:10. Hence Rev., in scripture; margin, in a scripture. 

Behold I lay, etc. See Rom. 9:33. 

Precious. See on ver. 4. 

7. He is precious (4 tTuy).. Wrong. Render, as Rev., For you therefore which believe is 
the preciousness (honor, in margin). 

Is made the head of the corner (éyevnSn eis keharhv yavias).. Rev., correctly,” was 
made.”’ The preposition eis, unto, carrying the idea of coming unto the. place of honor, 
is not rendered in A.V. or Rey. Lit., it would be, was made or became unto the head, etc. 

9. Generation (Y€9S)- Better. Rey., race: a body with a common life and descent. 

Nation (€3vos). People (Nads). The distinction between these three words cannot be 
closely pressed. Race emphasizes the idea of descent; nation, of community Aaés, people, 
occurring very often in the Septuagint, is used there mostly of the Israelites, the chosen 
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people. The same use is also frequent in the New Testament; but it is employed in a more 
general sense, as by Luke 2:10. It would seem that this idea, however, in its metaphorical 
and Christian application, the chosen Israel of God, directed Peter’s choice of the word, 
since he adds, a people for God’s own possession. 

Peculiar (eis mreptrotnow).Lit., a people for acquisition. Rev., a people for God’s own 
possession. Wyc., a people of purchasing. Cranmer, a people which are won. The word 
occurs 1 Thess. 5:9, rendered obtaining (Rev.); Eph. 1:14, God’s own possession (Rev.). 
See Isa. 43:21 (Sept.), where the kindred verb occurs: “This people have I formed for 
myself” \reptetrouno anv). 

Shew forth (é€ayyethnT€)-Only here in New Testament. Proclaim, tell abroad. 

The praises(ras dpetas).Lit., the virtues. So Rev., excellencies. The word occurs Isa. 
43:21 (Sept., see above). and is rendered praise. See, also, Isa. 43:12 (Sept.){Declare his 
praise (aperas) in the islands,” 

10. People (dads). See on ver. 9, and note the choice of the term here. A people of God. 
Compare Rom. 9:25 ,26. 

11. Beloved (ayamnrot). A favorite term with Peter, occurring eight times in the 
epistles. See the phrase, our beloved Barnabas and Paul, Acts 15:25, in the letter sent by 
the council at Jerusalern to the Gentile Christians, the account of which, doubtless, came 
from Peter. Compare our beloved brother Paul, 2 Pet. 3:15. 

Strangers (srapolxous). Rev., sojourners. Compare ch. 1:17, “the time of your sojourning 
(mrapotxias).” 

Which (aitwes).The compound pronoun denotes a class, of that kind which, classifying 
all fleshly desires in one category. 

12. Conversation. Rev., behavior. See on ch. 1:15. 

Whereas (€v ©). Rev., correctly, wherein; in the matter in which. 

They speak against (xataXandovow)Compare evil-speakings, ver. 1, and Acts 28:22. 

Which they shall behold (émomtevovtes)., Rev., beholding. Used by Peter only, here and 
ch. 3:2. The kindred noun €7ré7Tns, an eye-witness, occurs only at 2 Pet. 1:16. It isa 
technical word, meaning one who was admitted to the highest degree of initiation in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Here it conveyes the idea of personal witness; behold with their own 
eyes. 

Evil-doers(xaxorrovav;L he word occurs four times in Peter, and nowhere else in the New 
Testament except John 18:30, where it is applied by the priests to Christ himself. 

Visitation (émuoxoms)\ The radical idea of the word is that of observing or inspecting. 
Hence ésricxorros,. an overseer or bishop. Visiting grows naturally out of this, as visitare 
from visere, to look at attentively. See Introduction, on Peter’s emphasis upon sight; and 
compare behold, in this verse. The “day of visitation”’ is the day of looking upon: “When 
God shall look upon these wanderers, as a pastor over his flock, and shall become the 
overlooker or bishop of their souls’ (ver. 25, Lumby). 

13. Submit yourselves 'bmotaynté):Rey., be subject. See Rom. 13: 1 sq. 

Ordinance of man (avSpwmtvn xricet). Lit., to every human creation or institution. 
Rev., creation, in margin. 

King. The emperor, styled king by Greek writers. 

14. Sent (aeuzropévous). The present participle. In the habit of being sent: sent from 
time to time. 

By him. The king; not the Lord. 

Punishment (éxdxnow). Not strong enough. Better, vengeance, as Rev. Compare Luke 
18:7; Rom. 12:19. 

Them that do well (ayaSoromv). Only here in New Testament. 
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15. Put to silence (dpodv).. A very graphic word, meaning to muzzle or gag. Compare 
1 Cor. 9:9; 1 Tim. 5:18. See on Matt. 22:12. 

Ignorance (ayvwaiay).In classical Greek it is an ignorance arismg from not coming into 
contact with the person or thing to be known. It occurs only once again in the New 
Testament, 1 Cor. 15:34. Here it signifies not want of acquaintance, but of under- 
standing; a state of ignorance. : 

Of foolish men (tév appovev dvSpemeyv). Of the foolish men; the article referring to 
those just mentioned, who speak against them as evil-doers. 

16. Using (ExovTES).. Lit., having or holding. 

Cloke (émuxdduppa).Only here in New Testament. Lit., a veil. The idea is that of using 
Christian freedom as a mask for ungodly license. Paul uses the kindred verb (Rom. 4:7) of 
the covering of sins. On the sentiment, compare Gal. 5:13. 

18. Servants (oixérax), Household servants. So Rev., in margin. Not a common term in 
the New Testament, occurring only in three other passages: Luke 16:13; Acts 10:7; Rom. 
19:4. Some suppose that Peter intended to cover by it freedmen and other dependants in 
the household, or that he uses it with a conciliatory purpose, as presenting the slave in 
closer relation with the family. 

Gentle (émvetxéow).A common derivation of this word is from €xe,, to yield. Hence 
the meaning, mild, yielding, indulgent. But the true derivation is {rom eixds, reasonable; 
and the word implies rather the not being unduly rigorous: “‘Wherein not strictness of 
legal right, but consideration for one another, is the rule of practice” (Alford). Compare 
Philip. 4:5, where, for moderation (rd érrvetkés), Rev., gives forebearance, with gentleness 
in margin. According to Aristotle, the word stands in contrast with axptBodteacos,one 
who is exactingly just, as one who is satisfied with less than his due. 

Froward (cxodots): Lit., crooked. See Luke 3:5. Peter uses the word in Acts 2:40 
(untoward); and Paul, in Philip. 2:15 (crooked). The word froward is Anglo-Saxon 
fream-ward or from-ward, the opposite of to-ward. (See untoward, above.) Thus Ben 
Jonson: 


“Those that are froward to an appetite;” 


i.e., averse, Compare the phrases to-God-ward (2 Cor. 3:4); to-us-ward. 

19. Conscience toward God (cuveiSnow Qeod).Rev., in margin, conscience of God. The 
idea is not conscientiousness in the ordianry sense, but the conscious sense of one’s 
relation to God; his consciousness of God. Thus one suffers patiently, not from a 
conscientious sense of duty, but from an inner consciousness of his relation to God asa 
son, and to Christ as a joint-heir, which involves his suffering with him no less than his 
being glorified with him. 

20. What glory (mrotov Khé€os). Lit., what kind of glory. This word for glory occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 

Buffeted (xoradifouevor) See Matt. 26:67: struck with the fist. This whole passage, vv. 
19-24, bears the mark of Peter’s memories of the scene of Christ’s last sufferings (see 
Introduction) — the blows of the servants, the scorn of the high-priest, the silent 
submission of Jesus. the cross, the stripes, 

21. Leaving (VT0AmTraver). Only here in the New Testament. 

An example (brroypappor). Only here in the New Testament. A graphic word, meaning 
a copy set by writing-masters for their pupils. Some explain it as a copy of characters over 
which the student is to trace the lines. 

Follow (émaxodovdjonte). Lit., follow upon. The compound verb implies close fol- 
lowing. From writers and painters, the metaphor changes now to a guide. 
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22. Found (ebpé9n), Stronger than the simple was, and indicating a guilelessness which 
had stood the test of scrutiny. Compare Matt. 26:60; John 18:38; 19:4,6. Christ’s 
sinlessness had also stood the test of Peter’s intimacy. 

23. Reviled — again (avreouddper). Only here in the New Testament. 

Committed himself (trapeSisov). But this gives a reflexive force to the verb which has no 
parallel. Commentators are divided, some supplying his cause, as Rev., in margin; others, 
his judgment; others, his revilers. Better, the subject of the contest — his insults and 
injuries. Salmond renders, but left it to him, etc. 

Judgeth righteously.Compare without respect of persons, ch. 1:17. 

24. Bare (avijveyxev). See on ver. 5. Bare up to the cross, as to an altar, and offered 
himself thereon. 

The tree (EdXov). Lit., wood. Peter uses the same peculiar term for the cross, Acts 5:30; 
10:39. 

Being dead (@mroyevouevot). Rey., more strictly, having died. Used here only in the New 
Testament. The rendering of the verb can be given only in a clumsy way, having become 
off unto sins; not becoming separate from sins, but having ceased to exist as regards them. 
Compare Rom. 6:18. 

Stripes (u@dwrt). Lit., bruise. So Rev., in margin. Only here in New Testament; 
meaning a bloody wale which arises under a blow. “Such a sight we feel sure, as we read 
this descriptive passage, St. Peter’s eyes beheld on the body of his Master, and the flesh so 
dreadfully mangled made the disfigured form appear in his eyes like one single bruise” 
(Lumby). 

25. For ye were as sheep going astray (Are yap ws mpoBara TAVE|LEVOL) s ie., as 
commonly understood, ye were like straying sheep. But the ye were should be construed 
with the participle going astray, the verb and the participle together denoting habitual 
action or condition. Render, as Rev., ye were going astray like sheep. See on Mark 12:24. 

Bishop. See on ver. 12. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. Likewise (oolws), Rev., in like manner; better, because likewise in popular speech 
has, wrongly, the sense of a/so. Peter means in like manner with servants (ch. 2:18). 

Be in subjection (irrotaccouevat), Lit., being in subjection, or submitting yourselves; 
the same word which is used of the submission of servants (ch. 2:18). 

Be won (xepdndjcovrat). Rev., be gained. The word used by Christ, Matt. 18:15: 
“gained thy brother.” 

2. While they behold (émorredcavres). See on ch. 2:12. 

Conversation. See on ch. 1:15. Rev., behavior. 

Coupled with fear (ev PoBy. Lit., in fear. 

3. Of plaiting (€umdoxhs). Only here in New Testament. Compare 1 Tim. 2:9. The 
Roman women of the day were addicted to ridiculous extravagance in the adornment of 
the hair. Juvenal (Satire, vi.) satirizes these customs. He says: “The attendants will vote 
on the dressing of the hair as if a question of reputation or of life were at stake, so great is 
the trouble she takes in quest of beauty; with so many tiers does she load, with so many 
continuous stories does she build up on high her head. She is tall as Andromache in front, 
behind she is shorter. You would think her another person.” The hair was dyed, and 
secured with costly pins and with nets of gold thread. False hair and blond wigs were 


worn, 
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Putting on (évdbcews). Only here in New Testament. Female extravagance in dress in 
the days of the empire reached an alarming pitch. 

4. Meek (mpaéos). See on Matt. 5:5. 

Of great price (roAuTeN Es) The word used to describe costly raiment, 1 Tim. 2:9. 

5. Adomed (éxoopouv) Imperfect tense. Were accustomed to adorn. 

6. Amazement (mTonow). Rev., terror. Compare the kindred verb TT0n-Jijre, be terrified, 
Luke 21:9; 24:37; on which, see note. The word means a scare, or nervous excitement. 

7. According to knowledge. With an intelligent recognition of the nature of the marriage 
relation. 

The woman (r@ yvuvatxelw). Not a noun, however, as would appear from the ordinary 
rendering, but an adjective, agreeing with' oxevev, vessel, as does alsoac Severtépw,weaker. 
Both are attributes of vessel; the female vessel as weaker. So Rev., in margin. 

Vessel (akevet).Compare 1 Thess. 4:4. The primary idea of vessel, which is formed from 
the Latin vasellum, the diminutive of vas, a vase, is that of the receptacle which covers 
and contains; the case or protecting cover. Hence it is allied, etymologically, with vest, 
vestment, and wear. It is used in the New Testament (1) in the sense of a cup or dish 
(Luke 8:16; John 19:29; 2 Tim. 2:20; Rev. 2:27; 18:12). (2) Of the man, as containing 
the divine energy, or as a subject of divine mercy or wrath, and hence becoming a divine 
instrument. Thus Paul is a chosen vessel to bear God’s name (Acts 9:15). Vessels of wrath 
(Rom. 9:22); of mercy (Rom. 9:23). So of the woman, as God’s instrument, along with 
man, for his service in the family and in society. (3) Collectively, in the plural, of all the 
implements of any particular economy, as a house, or a ship. Matt. 12:29, goods; Acts 
27:17, the tackling or gear of a ship. 

Giving (drrovéuovtes). Only here in New Testament. The word means, literally, to 
portion out, and is appropriate to the husband as controlling what is to be meted out to 
the wife. 

Hindered (éyxorrreaSat). So A.V. and Rev., and the best texts, and the majority of 
commentators. The word means, literally, to Tee in; make an incision into; and hence, 
generally, to hinder or thwart (Gal. 5:7; 1 Thess. 2:18). Some, however, read aciccarrea em 
to cut off or destroy. 

8. Of one mind (cpodpoves). Rev., like-minded. Only here in New Testament. Compare 
Rom. 12:16; 15:5; Philip. 2:2, etc. Indicating unity of thought and feeling. From op0s, 
one and the same, and ‘dpyv. the mind. 

Having compassion one of another (cuprradets). Only here in New Testament, 
though the kindred verb is found Heb. 4:15; 10:34. The rendering is needlessly diffuse. 
Rev., much better, compassionate; sympathetic, in margin. Interchange of fellow-feeling 
in joy or sorrow. Our popular usage errs in limiting sympathy to sorrow. 

Love as brethren (pindderpor). Rev., more strictly, loving as brethren. Only here in 
New Testament. 

Pitiful (ebordayyvot). Only here and Eph. 4:32. Rev. , better, tender-hearted. From €¥, 
well, and owAdyyva, the nobler entrails, which are regarded as the seat of the affections, 
and hence equivalent to our popular use of heart. The original sense has given rise to the 
unfortunate translation bowels in the A.V., which occuts in its literal meaning only at 
Acts 1:18. 

Courteous. The A.V. has here followed the reading of the Tex. Rec. PsA0fpoves. But the 
best texts read tarred poves, humble-minded. So Rev. This occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament, though the kindred noun :tav ewoppoad vwyn, humility, is found 
often. See on Ta7revvos, lowly, notes on Matt. 11:29. 

9. Rendering evil, etc. See Rom. 12:17. 
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Blessing (evNoyoovres). Not a noun governed by rendering, but a participle. Be not 
rendering evil, but be blessing. 

10. Will love (9édewv @yaray). Not the future tense of Jove, but the verb fo will, with 
the infinitive: he that desires or means to love. Rev., would love. 

11. Eschew (é€xkdwdtw): The old word eschew is from the Norman eschever, to shun or 
avoid. It reappears in the German scheuen, to be startled or afraid, and in the English shy, 
and fo shy (as a horse). The Greek word here occurs only twice elsewhere (Rom. 3:12; 
16:17), where Rev. renders turn aside and turn away. It is compounded of é«, out of, and 
KXiWO, to cause to bend or slope; so that the picture in the word is of one bending aside 
from his course at the approach of evil. Rev., turn away from. J 

13. Followers (unrat). Lit., imitators. But the best texts read &rwral, zealots. So 
Rev., zealous. 

14. Blessed. See on Matt. 5:3. 

Be troubled \tapay.djr€):The word used of Herod’s trouble (Matt. 2:3); of the agitation 
of the pool of Bethesda (John 5:4); of Christ’s troubled spirit (John 12:27). 

15. Sanctif' the Lord God. The A.V. follows the Tex. Rec., reading tév @edv,. God, 
instead of xray Xpicrov, Christ, which is the reading of the best texts. The article with 
Christ shows that «vpeov, Lord, is to be taken predicatively. Render, therefore, as Rev., 
sanctify Christ (the Christ) as Lord. 

Ready to give an answer (€toysou Tpos aroNoylav). Lit., ready for an answer. Answer 
is our word apology, not in the popular sense of excuse, but in the more radical sense of 
defence. So it is translated Acts 22:1; Philip. 1:7,16. Clearing of yourselves, 2 Cor. 7:11. 

Meekness. See on Matt. 5:5. 4 

16. Having a good conscience (suveidnow Exovres dyaSqv). The position of the adjec- 
tive shows that it is used predicatively: having a conscience good or unimpaired. Compare 
Heb. 13:18, “We have a good conscience (Kady cuveidnaotv).”. SuveiSnows, conscience, 
does not occur in the gospels, unless John 8:1-11 be admitted into the text. Nor is it a 
word familiar to classical Greek. It is compounded of cvy,. together with, and eiSévaz, to 
know; and its fundamental idea is knowing together with one’s self, Hence it denotes the 
consciousness which one has within himself of his own conduct as related to moral 
obligation; which consciousness exercises a judicial function, determining what is right or 
wrong, approving or condemning, urging to performance or abstinence. Hence 11 1s nut 
merely intellectual consciousness directed at conduct, but moral consciousness contem- 
plating duty, testifying to moral obligation, even where God is not known; and, where 
there is knowledge of God and acquaintance with him, inspired and directed by that fact. 
A man cannot be conscious of himself without knowing himself as a moral creature. 
Cremer accordingly defines the word as “the consciousness man has of himself in his 
relation to God, manifesting itself in the form of a self-testimony, the result of the action 
of the spirit in the heart.” And further, “conscience is, essentially, determining of the 
self-consciousness by the spirit as the essential principle of life. In conscience man stands 
face to face with himself.” Conscience is, therefore, a law. Thus Bishop Butler: 
“Conscience does not only offer itself to show us the way we should walk in, but it 
likewise carries its own authority with it, that it is our natural guide, the guide assigned us 
by the Author of our nature; it therefore belongs to our condition of being; it is our duty 
to walk in that path and follow this guide.” And again, “That principle by which we 
survey, and either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and actions, is not only 
to be considered as what is, in its turn, to have some influence, which may be said of 
every passion, of the lowest appetites; but likewise as being superior; as from its very 
nature claiming superiority over all others; insomuch that you cannot form a notion of 
this faculty, conscience, without taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. This is a 
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constituent part of the idea, that is! of the faculty itself; and to preside and govern, from 
the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it had right; 
had it power as it had manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world” 
(Sermons II. and III., On Human Nature ). 

Conscience is a faculty. The mind may “possess reason and distinguish between the true 
and the false, and yet be incapable of distinguishing between virtue and vice. We are 
entitled, therefore, to hold that the drawing of moral distinctions is not comprehended in 
the simple exercise of the reason. The conscience, in short, is a different faculty of the 
mind from the mere understanding. We must hold it to be simple and unresolvable till we 
fall in with a successful decomposition of it into its elements. In the absence of any such 
decomposition we hold that there are no simpler elements in the human mind which will 
yield us the ideas of the morally good and evil, of moral obligation and guilt, of merit and 
demerit. Compound and decompound all other ideas as you please, associate them 
together as you may, they will never give us the ideas referred to, so peculiar and full of 
meaning, without a faculty implanted in the mind for this very purpose” (McCosh, 

Divine Government, Physical and Morai’). 

Conscience is a sentiment: i.e.,.it contains and implies conscious emotions which arise 
on the discernment of an object as good or bad. The judgment formed by conscience 
’ awakens sensibility. When the judicial faculty pronounces a thing to be lovable, it 
awakens love. When it pronounces it to be noble or honorable, it awakens respect and 
admiration. When it pronounces it to be cruel or vile, it awakens disgust and abhorrence, 

In scripture we are to view conscience, as Bishop Ellicott remarks, not in its abstract 
nature, but in its practical manifestations. Hence it may be weak (1 Cor. 8:7,12), 
unauthoritative, and awakening only the feeblest emotion. It may be evil or defiled (Heb. 
10:22; Tit. 1:15), through consciousness of evil practice. It may be seared (1 Tim. 4:2), 
branded by its own testimony to evil practice, hardened and insensible to the appeal of 
good. On the other hand, it may be pure (2 Tim. 1:3), unveiled, and giving honest and 
clear moral testimony. It may be void of offence (Acts 24:16), unconscious of evil intent 
or act; good, as here, or honorable (Heb. 13:18). The expression and the idea, in the full 
Christian sense, are foreign to the Old Testament, where the testimony to the character of 
moral action and character is borne by external revelation rather than by the inward 
moral consciousness. 

Falsely accuse(émnpedfovtes).Compare Luke 6:28; the only other passage where the 
word occurs, Matt. 5:44, being rejected from the best texts. The word means fo threaten 
abusively; to act despitefully. Rev.. revile. 

17. If the will of God beso (ei Sédou 76 JEXnwa Tod Ocod).. More literally, as Rev., 
preserving the play upon the word will, if the will of God should so will. 

18. The just for the unjust. But the Greek without the article is more graphic: just for 
unjust. 

In the flesh. The Greek omits the article. Read in flesh, the material form assumed in his 
incarnation. 

In the spirit. Also without the article, in spirit; not as A.V., by the Spirit, meaning the 
Holy Ghost, but referring to his spiritual, incorporeal life. The words connect themselves 
with the death-cry on the cross; “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Huther 
observes, “Flesh is that side of man’s being by which he belongs to earth, is therefore a 
creature of earth, and accordingly perishable like everything earthy. Spirit, on the other 
hand, is that side of his being according to which he belongs to a supernal sphere of being, 
and is therefore not merely a creature of earth, and is destined to an immortal existence.” 

Thus we must be careful and not understand spirit here of the Spirit of God, as 
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distinguished from the flesh of Christ, but of the spiritual nature of Christ; “the higher 
spiritual nature which belonged to the integrity of his humanity” (Cook). 

19. By which (€v 3). Wrong. Rev., correctly, in which: in the spiritual form of life; in 
the disembodied spirit. 

Went and preached (mopevdels éxnpv&ev). The word went, employed as usual of a 
personal act; and preached, in its ordinary New-Testament sense of proclaiming the 
Gospel. 

To the spirits (wvevpaccv). As in Heb. 12:23, of disembodied spirits, though the word 
¥vuxal, souls, is used elsewhere (Rev. 6:9; 20:4). 

In prison (év pvdaxh).Authorities differ, some explaining by 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6; Rev. 
20:7, as the final abode of the lost. Excepting in the last passage, the word occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament in a metaphorical sense. It is often translated watch 
(Matt. 14:25; Luke 2:8); hold and cage (Rev. 18:2). Others explain as Hades, the 
kingdom of the dead generally. 

20. Jn which (eis iv), Lit., into which. A pregnant construction; into which they were 
gathered, and in which they were saved. 

By water (8). Rev., through. Some take this as instrumental, by means of water; 
others as local, by passing through the water, or being brought safely through the water 
into the ark. Rev., in margin, were-brought safely through water. 

21. The like figure whereunto. Following a rejected reading ®; to which; so that the 
literal rendering would be the antitype to which. Read 6 dvtituTov, which, the antitype or 
as an antitype; i.e., which water, being the antitype of that water of the flood, doth now 
save you, even baptism. Rev., which, after a true likeness doth now, etc.’ Avtiruroy 
figure, or antitype, is from ayti, over against, and TUTO0S, a blow. Hence, originally, 
repelling a blow; a blow against a blow; a counterblow. So of an echo or of the reflection 
of light; then a correspondence, as of a stamp to the die, as here. The word occurs only 
once elsewhere, Heb. 9:24: “the figures of the true.” 

Putting away (ammdIeous) Peculiar to Peter. Here and 2 Pet. 1:14. 

Filth (pvrrov). Only here in New Testament. In classical Greek signifying especially dry 
dirt, as on the person. 

Answer (€mepornua). Only here in New Testament. In classical Greek the word means a 
question and nothing else. The meaning here is much disputed, and can hardly be settled 
satisfactorily. The rendering answer has no warrant. The meaning seems to be (as Alford), 
“the seeking after God of a good and pure conscience, which is the aim and end of the 
Christian baptismal life.” So Lange: “The thing asked may be conceived as follows: ‘How 
shall I rid myself of an evil conscience? Wilt thou, most holy God, again accept me, a 
sinner? Wilt thou, Lord Jesus, grant me the communion of thy death and life? Wilt thou, 
O Holy Spirit, assure me of grace and adoption, and dwell in my heart?’ To these 
questions the triune Jehovah answers in baptism, ‘Yea!’ Now is laid the solid foundation 
for a good conscience. The conscience is not only purified from its guilt, but it receives 
new vital power by means of the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

This is the sense of ézrepwr4y eis, in the only place where it occurs in scripture, 2 Sam. 
11:7 (Sept.): “David asked of him how Joab did (émepwtnaev eis eipyjynv Iwd8).” Lit., 
with reference to the peace of Joab. Rev. renders, the interrogation, and puts inquiry, 
appeal, in margin. 

22. Gone into heaven. Perhaps with the scene otf the ascension in Peter’s mind. 
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1. Arm yourselves (omAicac3e), Only here in New Testament. The thought is Pauline. 
See Rom. 13:12; 2 Cor. 6:7; Eph. 6:10,17; 1 Thess. 5:8; Col. 3:12. 

Mind (€vvoiav). Only here and Heb. 4:12. Literally the word means thought, and so 
some render it here. Rev. puts it in margin. The rendering intent, resolution, is very 
doubtful. It seems rather to be the thought as determining the resolution. Since Christ has 
suffered in the flesh, be ye also willing to suffer in the flesh. 

2. Live (SBu@cat), Only here in New Testament. 

The rest of the time (€7¢Aourov). Only here in New Testament. 

3. For the time past, etc. Compare Rom. 13:13. 

Us (74iv) The best texts omit. 

Of our life (rob Biov). The best texts omit. 

Will (SovAnpa, the better reading for 9Anua). Desire, inclination. See on Matt. 1:19. 

- When we walked (memopevpévous ) Rev., rightly, ye walked. Construe with to have 
wrought. The time past ‘may suffice for you to have wrought the desire, etc., walking as 
ye have done; the perfect participle having an inferential reference to a course of life now 
done with. 

Lasciviousness (acedyetats). The following enumeration of vices is characteristic of 
Peter’s style in its fulness and condensation. He enumerates six forms of sensuality, three 
personal and three social: (1) AceNyevaus, wantonness. See on Mark 7:22. Excesses of all 
kinds, with possibly an emphasis on sins of uncleanness. (2).E7i9upiacs, lusts. See on 
Mark 4:19. Pointing especially to fleshly lusts, “the inner principles of licentiousness” 
(Cook). (3) OivopdAvylats, excess of wine. Only here in New Testament. The kindred 
verb occurs in the Septuagint, Deut. 21:20; Isa. 56:12. From oivos, wine, and preo. or 
@dv, to teem with abundance; thence to boil over or bubble up, overflow. It is the 
excessive, insatiate desire for drink, from which comes the use of the word for the 
indulgence of the desire — debauch. So Rev., wine-bibbings. The remaining three are 
revellings, banquetings, and idolatries, 

Revellings (k@povs). The word originally signifies merely a merry-making; most probably 
a village festival, from Kou“n, a village. In the cities such entertainments grew into 
carouses, in which the party of revellers paraded the streets with torches, singing, dancing, 
and all kinds of frolics. These revels also entered into religious observances, especially in 
the worship of Bacchus, Demeter, and the Idaean Zeus in Crete. The fanatic and orgiastic 
rites of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Thrace became engrafted on the old religion. Socrates, in 
the introduction to The Republic, pictures himself as having gone down to the Piraeus 
to see the celebration of the festival of Bendis, the Thracian Artemis (Diana); and as being 
told by one of his companions that, in the evening, there is to be a torch-race with horses 
in honor of the goddess. The rites grew furious and ecstatic. “Crowds of women, clothed 
with fawns’ skins, and bearing the sanctified thyrsus (a staff wreathed with vine-leaves) 
flocked to the solitudes of Parnassus, Kithaeron, or Taygetus during the consecrated 
triennial period, and abandoned themselves to demonstrations of frantic excitement, with 
dancing and clamorous invocation of the god. They were said to tear animals limb from 
limb, to devour the raw flesh, and to cut themselves without feeling the wound. The men 
yielded to a similar impulse by noisy revels in the streets, sounding the cymbals and 
tambourine, and carrying the image of the god in procession” (Grote, History of 
Greece ). Peter, in his introduction, addresses the sojourners in Galatia, where the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele, the great mother of the gods, prevailed, with its wild orgies 
and hideous mutilations. Lucretius thus describes the rites: 
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“With vigorous hand the clamorous drum they rouse, 
And wake the sounding cymbal; the hoarse horn 
Pours forth its threatening music, and the pipe, 
With Phrygian airs distracts the maddening mind, 
While arms of blood the fierce enthusiasts wield 
To fright the unrighteous crowds, and bend profound 
Their impious souls before the power divine. 
Thus moves the pompous idol through the streets, 
Scattering mute blessings, while the throngs devout 
Strew, in return, their silver and their brass, 
Loading the paths with presents, and o’ershade 
The heavenly form; and all th’ attending train, 
With dulcet sprays of roses, pluckt profuse, 
A band select before them, by the Greeks 
Curetes called, from Phrygian parents sprung, 
Sport with fantastic chains, the measured dance 
Weaving infuriate, charmed with human blood, 
And madly shaking their tremendous crests.” 

De Rerum Natura, ii., 618-631. 


Banquetings (7orT015). Lit., drinking-bouts. Rev., carousings. 

Abominable (a9epirous). Only here, and by Peter in Acts 10:28. More literally, unlawful, 
emphasizing the idolatries as violations of divine law. 

4. Run not with them. “In a troop” (Bengel); like a band of revellers. See above. 
Compare Ovid’s description of the Bacchic rites: 


“Lo, Bacchus comes! and with the festive cries 
Resound the fields; and mixed in headlong rout, 
Men, matrons, maids, paupers, and nobles proud, 
To the mysterious rites are borne along.” 
Metamorphoses, iii., 528-530. 


Excess (avaxvow). Only here in New Testament. Lit., pouring forth. Rev., has flood in 
margin. The word is used in classical Greek of the tides which fill the hollows. 

Riot(acwtias). From 4, not, and ce, to save. Lit., unsavingness, prodigality, waste- 
fulness; and thence of squandering on one’s own debased appetites, whence it takes the 
sense of dissoluteness or profligacy. In Luke 15:13, the kindred adverk dc@tws is used. 
The prodigal is described as scattering his substance, to which is added, living wastefully 
(Sav dow@tws). Compare Eph. 5:18; Tit. 1:6. 

5. That is ready (étoluws €xovTt). Lit., having himself in readiness; there at God’s right 
hand in heaven, whither he has gone (ch. 3:22). Implying, also, near judgment. Compare 
ver. 7. 

7. 1s at hand (nyyiev).. Lit., has come near. The word constantly used of the coming 
of Christ and his kingdom. See Matt. 3:2; Mark 1:15; Luke 10:9; Heb. 10:25. 

Be ye sober (swfpovicare). The word is from 7@S, sound, and $p7¥s the mind. 
Therefore, as Rev., be ye of sound mind. Compare Mark 5:15. 

Watch (vnare). See on ch. 1:13. The A.V. has followed the Vulgate, vigilate (watch). 
Rev. is better’*be sober. 

Unto prayer (eis mpoaevxas). Lit., prayers. The plural is used designedly: prayers of all 
kinds, private or public. Tynd. renders, Be ye discreet and sober, that ye may be apt to 
prayers. Compare Eph. 6:18, “with every kind of prayer, and watching thereunto.” 
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8. Fervent (€xrevj), See, on the kindred adverb fervently, notes on ch. 1:22, 

Love covereth, etc. Compare Jas. 5:20; Prov. 10:12. 

9. Using hospitality. Compare Rom. 13:13. 

10.A gift (ydépeopa). Originally, something freely given; a gift of grace (xapes). Used in 
New Testament (a) of a blessing of God graciously bestowed, as upon sinners (Rom. 
5:15,16; 11:29); (b) of a gracious divine endowment: an extraordinary gift of the Holy 
Spirit dwelling and working in a special manner in the individual (1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 
1:6; Rom. 12:6,8). So here. 

Manifold. See on ch. 1:6. 

11. Oracles (Xoya). In classical Greek, of the oracular responses of heathen deities. 
Here, divine utterances or revelations. Compare Acts 7:38; Rom. 3:2; Heb. 5:12. : 

Giveth (xopnyet).. Only here and 2 Cor. 9:10. Peter uses the compound é7exopnye®; 
furnish, in 2 Pet. 1:5; which see. 

12. Think it not strange (un EevifeoSe). I.e., alien from you and your condition as 
Christians. Compare 5:4. 

Fiery trial (wup@cet).. The word means burning. In Prov. 22:21 (Sept.), it is rendered 
furnace. In Ps. 45 (Sept.), 46 (A.V.), we read, “Thou, O God, hast proved us: thou hast 
smelted us, as silver is smelted.’ Compare Zech. 13:9. 

Which is to try you: (iiv ywopévn). The A.V. thus makes the trial a thing of the future; 
mistranslating the Greek present participle, which is taking place. This participle, there- 
fore, represents the trial as actually in progress. The Rev. does not give this force by its 
which cometh upon you. 

To try you (Tpos metpacpov). Lit., for trial or probation. 

Strange thing (§€vov). Compare think it not strange, above. 

Happened (cvpBaivovros). Again the present participle. Better, perhaps, were 
happening; by change, instead of with the definite purpose indicated by “taking place 
with a view to probation.” See above. 

13. Inasmuch as ye are partakers. Compare Rom. 8:17. 

Be glad with exceeding joy (xapite ayardiowevor). Lit., ye may rejoice exulting. See 
on ch. 1:6. 

14. The spirit of glory and of God (76 ris 86Ens kat rd ro Ocod mvebua).. Lit., the 
spirit of glory and that of God. The repetition of the article identiffes the spirit of God 
with the spirit of glory: the spirit of glory, and therefore the spirit of God: who is none 
other than the spirit of God himself. Hence Rev., better, the spirit of glory and the spirit 
of God. 

Resteth (avaravetat), Compare Isa. 11:2; Luke 10:6; Num. 11:25,56; Mark 6:31; 
Matt. 26:45; Rev. 14:13. Also, Matt. 11:28, where the word is used in the active voice, to 
give rest or refreshment. 

15.A busybody in other men’s matters (adXoTpioetric KoTrOS). Only here in New 
Testament. Lit., the overseer of another’s matters. One who usurps authority in matters 
not within his province. Rev., meddler. Compare Luke 12:13,14; 1 Thess. 4:11; 2 Thess. 
3:11. It may refer to the officious interference of Christians in the affairs of their Gentile 
neighbors, through excess of zeal to conform them to the Christian standard. 

16. A Christian. Only three times in the New Testament, and never as a name used by 
Christians themselves, but as a nickname or a term of reproach. See on Acts 11:26. Hence 
Peter's idea is, if any man suffer from the contumely of those who contemptuously style 
him Christian. 

19.Commit (rapatutécSwcar). Give in charge as a deposit. Compare Luke 12:48; 


Acts 20:32; 1 Tim. 1:18. The word is used by Christ in commending his soul to God 
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(Luke 23:46). 


Well-doing. (aya9orrotla).. Only here in New Testament. Compare ch. 2:14. The surren- 
der to God is to be coupled with the active practice of good. 


CHAPTER 5. 


1. Also an elder \cumTpecBurepos). Only here in New Testament. Better, as Rev., 
fellow-elder. The expression is decisive against the primacy of Peter. 

Witness (udptus) . The word is used in the New Testament to denote (a) a spectator or 
eye-witness (Acts 10:39; 6:13). (b) One who testifies to what he has seen (Acts 1:8; 
5:32). (c) In the forensic sense, a witness in court (Matt. 26:65; Mark 14:63). (d) One 
who vindicates his testimony by suffering: a martyr (Acts 22:20; Heb. 12:1; Rev. 2:13; 
17:6). The first three meanings run into each other. The eye-witness, as a spectator, is 
always such with a view to giving testimony. Hence this expression of Peter cannot be 
limited to the mere fact of his having seen what he preached: especially since, when he 
wishes to emphasize this fact, he employs another word, ézro77 . (2 Pet. 1:16). There- 
fore he speaks of himself as a witness, especially in the sense of being called to testify of 
what he has seen. 

Partaker (kowwvos). This use of the word, expressing a present realization of some- 
thing not yet attained, occurs in no other writer in the New Testament. See on 2 Pet. 1:4. 

2. Feed (moyudvate). Better, Rev., tend, since the verb denotes all that is included in the 
office of a shepherd — guiding, guarding, folding, no less than feeding, which latter is 
expressed by Books There is, doubtless, a reminiscence in the word of Christ’s charge to 
Peter (John 21:15-17). Both words are used there: “Feed (Booxe). my lambs” (ver. 15); 
“tend (moiwawe) my sheep” (ver. 16); “feed (BooKe). my sheep” (ver. 17). The A.V. 
obliterates the distinction by rendering all three feed. Bengel rightly remarks, “Feeding is 
part of tending.’ See on Matt. 2:6. 

Taking the oversight. The best texts omit. Rev. retains. 

By constraint (avayxacras).. Only here in New Testament. 

Willingly (éxovciws), Only here and Heb. 10:26. 

For filthy lucre (aicypoxep60s). From aioxpds,. disgraceful, and gépdos gain. Only here 
in New Testament. The word filthy is intended to convey the idea which lies in aliaxpos, 
base or dishonorable; becoming such if it is made the motive of the minister’s service. 
Compare 2 Cor, 12:14. 

Willingly(po9vums) Not strong enough. The word is compounded of 7pé, forward, and 
Supds., heart or spirit. Hence Rev., with a ready mind; a forward spirit; denoting not mere 
willingness but zeal. Only here in New Testament. Compare the kindred adjective 
mpodupos, ready (Rom.1:15; Matt.26:41; Mark14:38), and the kindred noun mpodupia, 
readiness (2 Cor. 8:11,12,19; 9:2). 

3. As lording it (xataxuptetoves). See Matt. 20:25; Acts 19:16. Other words are used 
for the exercise of /egitimate authority in the church: pofarauat, ‘0 be over (1 Thess. 
5:12; 1 Tim. 5:17); mrowaive, as ver. 2, tend. But this carries the idea of high-handed 
rule. 

Heritage (kMjpov). Plural. Kafjpos meansa lot. See on inheritance, ch. 1:4. From the 
kindred adjective KAnpiKos comes the English cleric, contracted into clerk, which in 
ecclesiastical writings originally signified a minister; either as being chosen by /ot like 
Matthias, or as being the lot or inheritance of God. Hence Wycliffe translates the passage, 
“neither as having lorship in the clergie.” As in the Middle Ages the clergy were almost 
the only persons who could write, the word clerk came to have one of its common 
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modern meanings. The word here, though its interpretation is somewhat disputed, seems 
to refer to the several congregations — the lots or charges assigned to the elders. Compare 
TpoceKAnpwdnoayv, were added as disciples; A.V., consorted with (Acts 17:4). Rev. 
renders charge. Why not charges? 

Examples (rvaot). Peter uses three different terms for a pattern or model 
UToypappos, g writing-copy (ch. 2:21); voddevyuwa. for which classical writers prefer 
wapddevypa, an architect's plan or a sculptor’s or painter’s model (2 Pet. 2:6); T UTrOS, 
(see on ch. 3:21), of which our word type is nearly a transcript. The word primarily 
means the impression left by a stroke (t¥TTw, to strike). Thus John 20:25, “the print of 
the nails.’’ Used of the stamp on coin; the impression of any engraving or hewn work of 
art; a monument or statue; the figures of the tabernacle of Moloch and of the star 
Remphan (Acts 7:43). Generally, an image or form, always with a statement of the 
object; and hence the kindred meaning of a pattern or model. See Acts 23:25; Rom. 
5:14. Philip. 3:17; Heb. 8:5. 

4. The chief Shepherd (apyiroipevos),Only here in New Testament. In harmony with 
ver. 2. “The last thing Peter could have dreamed of as possible would be its misapplica- 
tion to himself or his so-called successors” (Cook). Compare Heb. 13:20, great Shepherd; 
and John 10:11,14, good Shepherd. Also, Ezek. 34:15,16,23. 

Ye shall receive. See on receiving, 1 Pet. 1:9. 

Crown (crébavov), From otédw, to put round, encircle. It is the crown of victory in the 
games; of military valor; the marriage wreath, or the festal garland, woven of leaves or 
made of gold in imitation of leaves. Thus it is distinguished from the royal crown, which 
is Seddnua, of which diadem is a transcript. In Paul, eTéavos is always used of the 
conqueror’s crown, not of the king’s (1 Cor. 9:24-26; 2 Tim. 2:5). Though it is urged that 
Peter would not have employed a reference to the crown of the victors in the games, 
because of the abhorrence of the Palestinian Jews for heathen spectacles, yet the refer- 
ence to the crown of leaves seems to be determined by the epithet unfading, as compared 
with garlands of earthly leaves. The crown of thorns woven for Jesus is called ¢Téa vos, 
with reference rather to its being twined than to its being a caricature of a kingly crown. 

5. Be clothed with humility (thv tarewodpocvuny éyxou: Bdcacte). The last 
word is a very peculiar one, occurring only here. It is derived from .<048os,. a roll, band, 
or girth: a knot or roll of cloth, made in tying or tucking up any part of the dress. The 
kindred word-¢yxouBoua,—from which the verb is directly formed, meansa slave ‘Ss apron, 
under which the loose garments were girt up. Compare Horace’s “puer alte cinctus,” aslave 
girt high. Hence the figure carries an exhortation to put on humility as a working virtue em- 
ployed in ministry. This is apparent from the evident reminiscence of that scene in which 
Peter figured so prominently — the washing of the disciples’ feet by the Lord, when he 
girded himself with a towel as a servant, and gave them the lesson of ministry both by word 
and act. Bengel paraphrases, “Put on and wrap yourselves about with humility, so that the 
covering of humility cannot possibly be stripped from you.” 

Resisteth (avturdacertat).. A strong and graphic word. Lit., setteth himself in array 
against, as one draws out a host for battle. Pride calls out God’s armies. No wonder, 
therefore, that it “goeth before destruction.” 

The proud (imrepnpdvois), See on pride, Mark 7:22. Compare Jas. 4:6. 

To the humble. See on Matt. Lb:29, 

6. Mighty hand (kpatavav xetpa).A phrase found nowhere else in the New Testament, 
but occurring in the Septuagint, Ex. 3:19; Deut. 3:24; Job 30:21. The adjective xpatavay, 
mighty, is, moreover, used only here. Compare Luke INGy! ke Sip 

7. Casting (émippipavtes). The aorist participle denoting an act once for all; throwing 
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the whole life with its care on him.. 

All your care (wacav tv pépysvav). The whole of your care. “Not every anxiety a: 
it arises, for none will arise if this transferrence has been effectually made.” Cure. See or 
Matt. 6:25, take no thought. Rev., righily, anxiety. 

He careth (uédet). Meaning the watchful care of interest and affection. The sixth and 
seventh verses should be taken together: Humble yourselves and cast all your anxiety. 
Pride is at the root of most of our anxiety. To human pride it is humiliating to cast 
everything upon another and be cared for. See Jas. 4:6,7. 

8. Be sober (vnpare). See on ch. 4:7. 

Be vigilant (ypnyopnoare). Rev., be watchful. See on Mark 13:335;and 1 Thess. 5:6 
where both verbs occur: watch and be sober. A reminiscence of the scene in Gethsemane: 
Could ye not watch with me? (Matt. 21:40,41). 

Adversary (6 avriS.xos). The article points to a well-known adversary. From @v7é, 
against, and 8¢kn,; g lawsuit. Strictly, an adversary in a lawsuit. Here an adversary in 
general. Compare Zech. 3:1-5. Only here, in New Testament, of Satan. 

The devil. See on Matt. 4:1. 

Roaring @puopevos). Only here in New Testament. The word conveys somewhat of the 
sense by the sound (orwomenos). It denotes especially the howl of a beast in fierce 
hunger. 

Lion, Augustine says, “Christ is called ‘a lion’ (Rev. 5:5) because of his courage: the 
devil, because of his ferocity. The one lion comes to conquer, the other to hurt.” Seven 
Hebrew words are used for this animal; six to describe his movements and four to 
describe his roar. He is mentioned in the Bible about one hundred and thirty times. In 
Job 4:10,11, five different words are used for him. In Judges 14:5; Ps. 21:13; 103:21 
(Sept.), the same word as here is used for the roaring of the lion as a translation of the 
Hebrew word for the thunder in Job 37:4. 

Walketh about(wepem@aret). Compare Job 1:7; 2:2. This word gave name to that sect of 
Greek philosophers known as Peripatetics, because they walked about while teaching or 
disputing. “St Peter calls Satan the Peripatetic” (Cox, on Job). The Arabs call him the 
Busy One. It was to Peter that Christ said, “Satan hath desired to have you,” etc. (Luke 
22:31). 

Devour (KaTatr(y).y it. , swallow down. See on Matt. 23:24. 

9. Resist(dvrlorqre).The Rev., very judiciously, substitutes withstand; resist having been 
already used in ver. 5 for avtiTdaceTal. Withstand is, moreover, the more accurate 
rendering; as the verb means rather fo be firm against onset than to strive against it. With 
in withstand is the Saxon wid, against, which appears in the German wider. 

Steadfast (o7Epeo)’, Compare 2 Tim. 2:19; and the kindred verb oTEpeowso strengthen 
(Acts 3:7,16; 16:5). Paul, in Col. 2:5, uses a cognate noun oTepéwya, evidently as a 
military metaphor: “Beholding your order (taEw, compare avtiutacoetat,, ver. 5) and 
your solid front or close phalanx” (eTepéwpa).It might be difficult to find, on the whole, 
a better rendering than steadfast, yet it falls a little short of the meaning. Steadfast is 
Anglo-Saxon, stede, a place, and faest, fast; and hence means firm in its place; but 
oTEpeot conveys also the sense of compactness, compact solidity, and is appropriate, since 
a number of individuals are addressed and exhorted to withstand the onset of Satan as 
one compacted body. ZTEpeds implies solidity in the very ymass and body of the thing 
itself; steadfastness, mere holding of place. A rock is:oT Epeds, firm, solid; but a flexible 
weed with its tough roots resisting all efforts to. pull it up, may be steadfast. The 
exhortation is appropriate from Peter, the Rock. 

The same afflictions (ta avta Tov TadnwaTwr).. Rev., better, sufferings. A very pecul- 
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iar construction, occurring nowhere else in the New Testament. Lit., the same things of 
sufferings, emphasizing the idea of identity. 

Are accomplished (émteXeta9ar). More correctly, are being accomplished. The present 
infinitive denotes something in process of accomplishment. 

Brethren (aSedporntt). Lit., brotherhood. Only here and ch. 2:17. 

10. Who hath called us (6 xadécas jpGs).. But the tense is the aorist, and the true 
reading is tpas, you, instead of us. Render, therefore, as Rev., who called you; before 
the foundation of the world. See Rom. 8:29,30, and compare unto his eternal glory and 
them be also glorified. 

By Christ Jesus (€v Xpiotd "Ino ov).. The best texts omit Jesus. So Rev., which also ren- 
ders, better, in Christ denoting the sphere or element in which the calling and its results take 
place: “Christ as the life, head, and very principle of all existence to the Christian” 
(Cook). 

Awhile (odéyov) Rev., more literally, a little while. See on ch. 1:6. 

Make you perfect, etc. The Tex. Rec. makes this and the three following verbs in the 
optative mood, expressing a wish. So the A.V. But the best texts make them all indicative 
future, and thus convert the wish or prayer into an assurance. Thus, then. 

Shall himself perfect (avrds katapticet) The A.V. overlooks the adtés,himself, which is 
very significant as indicating God’s personal interest and energy in the work of confirming 
his children. 

Shall perfect. Rev. reads restore, in margin. The root of this word appears in pw or 
apapioK®, to fit or join together. So apJpov means a joint. The radical notion of the 
verb is, therefore, adjustment — the putting of all the parts into right relation and 
connection. We find it used of mending the nets (Matt. 4:21), and of restoring an erring 
brother (Gal. 6:1); of framing the body and the worlds (Heb. 10:5; 11:3); of the union of 
members in the church (1 Cor. 1:10; 2 Cor. 13:11). Out of this comes the general sense 
of perfecting (Matt. 21:16; Luke 6:40; 1 Thess. 3:10). 

Shall stablish (ornpl&et). The word is akin at the root to eT€peds, steadfast (ver. 9), and 
is the very word used by Christ in his exhortation to Peter, “strengthen thy brethren” 
(Luke 22:32). Possibly there is a reminiscence of this in Peter’s use of the word here. 
Compare 1 Thess. 3:13; 2 Thess. 2:17;.Jas. 5:8; Rev. 3:2. 

Shall strengthen (a}eveee),Only here in New Testament. Compare Eph. 3:16. 

Shall settle (Seueh@oer). Omitted by some texts, and by Rev. From Seuédtos, a found- 
ation. The radical notion of the word is, therefore, to ground securely. It occurs in Matt. 
7:25, of the house founded ona rock; in Heb. 1:10, of laying the foundations of the earth. 
In Eph. 3:18, it is joined with rooted. The massing of these expressions, unconnected by 
conjunctions, indicates strong feeling. Bengel thus sums up the whole: “Shall perfect, that 
no defect remain in you: shall stablish, that nothing may shake you: shall strengthen, that 
you may overcome every adverse force. A saying worthy of Peter. He is strengthening his 
brethren.” 

12. Silvanus. Probably the companion of Paul known in the Acts as Silas 
(15:22,27,32,34,40, etc.), and called Silvanus by Paul in 2 Cor. 1:19; 1 Thess. 1:1; 
2 Thess. 1:1. 

A faithful brother. Brother has the definite article, the faithful brother, designating him 
as one well known for his fidelity. Rev. renders our, with the in margin. 

Unto you. Construe, not as A.V., a brother unto you, but I have written unto you. So 
Rev. 

As I suppose (@s Aoyifouat). Too feeble, since the verb denotes a settled persuasion 
or assurance, See Rom. 3:28, “we conclude” or reckon, as the result of our reasoning. 
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Compare Rom. 8:18; Heb. 11:19. Revy., as J account him. 

I have written (éypawva). Lit., J wrote. An example of what is known as the epistolary 
aorist. The writer regards the time of writing as his correspondent will do when he shall 
have received the letter. We say in a letter, J write. Paul, writing to Philemon, says 
dvérepuyya, I sent; since to Philemon the act of sending would be already past. Therefore 
in using this form of expression Peter does not refer to the second epistle, nor to another 
now lost, but to the present epistle. 

Briefly (Sv dNéywv). Lit., through few (words). Compare Heb. 13:22, where the expres- 
sion is ova Bpaxéwv, through brief words. 

Testifying (eT'mapTUPOY). Only here in New Testament. See on ver. 1. 

Wherein ye stand (eis: fv éornxare)The best texts read o7HTe, imperative. So Rev., stand 
ye fast therein. Lit., “into which stand,” the preposition with the verb having the preg- 
nant force of entering into and standing fast in. 

13. The church. The word is not in the Greek, but is supplied with the feminine definite 
article’ . There is, however, a difference of opinion as to the meaning of this feminine 
article. Some suppose a reference to Peter’s own wife; others, to some prominent 
Christian woman in the church. Compare 2 John 1. The majority of interpreters, how- 
ever, refer it to the church. 

Babylon, Some understand in a figurative sense, as meaning Rome; others, literally, of 
Babylon on the Euphrates. In favor of the former view are the drift of ancient opinion 
and the Roman Catholic interpreters, with Luther and several noted modern expositors, 
as Ewald and Hoffmann. This, too, is the view of Canon Cook in the Speaker’s Commen- 
tary. In favor of the literal interpretation are the weighty names of Alford, Huther, 
Calvin, Neander, Weiss, and Reuss. Professor Salmond, in his admirable commentary on 
this epistle, has so forcibly summed up the testimony that we cannot do better than to 
give his comment entire: “In favor of this allegorical interpretation it is urged that there 
are other occurrences of Babylon in the New Testament as a mystical name for Rome 
(Rev. 14:8; 18:2,10); that it is in the highest degree unlikely that Peter should have made 
the Assyrian Babylon his residence or missionary centre, especially in view of a statement 
by Josephus indicating that the Emperor Claudius had expelled the Jews from that city 
and neighborhood; and that tradition connects Peter with Rome, but not with Babylon. 
The fact, however, that the word is mystically used in a mystical book like the Apoca- 
lypse — a book, too, which is steeped in the spirit and terminology of the Old Testament 
— is no argument for the mystical use of the word in writings of a different type. The 
allegorical interpretation becomes still less likely when it is observed that other geographi- 
cal designations in this epistle (ch. 1:1) have undoubtedly the literal meaning. The tradi- 
tion itself, too, is uncertain. The statement in Josephus does not bear all that it is made to 
bear. There is no reason to suppose that, at the time when this epistle was written, -the 
city of Rome was currently known among Christians as Babylon. On the contrary, wher- 
ever it is mentioned in the New Testament, with the single exception of the Apocalypse 
(and even there it is distinguished as ‘Babylon, the great’), it gets its usual name, Rome. 
So far, too, from the Assyrian Babylon being practically in a deserted state at this date, 
there is very good ground for believing that the Jewish population (not to speak of the 
heathen) of the city and vicinity was very considerable. For these and other reasons a 
succession of distinguished interpreters and historians, ‘from Erasmus and Calvin, on to 
Neander, Weiss, Reuss, Huther, etc., have rightly held by the literal sense.”’ 

Marcus. Rey., Mark. John Mark, the author of the gospel. See Introduction to Mark, on 
his relations to Peter. 

My son. Probably in a spiritual sense, though some, as Bengel, think that Peter’s own son 
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is referred to. 
14. Kiss of charity. Compare 1 Cor. 16:20. 


THE SECOND GENERAL EPISTLE OF 
PETER. 


CHAPTER 1. 


1. Simon Peter. Note the addition of Simon, and see on 1 Pet. 1:1. The best-attested 
orthography is Symeon, which is the form of his name in Acts 15:14, where the account 
probably came from him. This also is the Hebraic form of the name found in the 
Septuagint, Gen. 29:33, and elsewhere. Compare Rev. 7:7; Luke 2:25,34; 3:30; Acts 
13:1. The combined name, Simon Peter, is found Luke 5:8; John 13:6; 20:2; 21:15, and 
elsewhere, though in these instances it is given as Simon; Symeon occurring only in Acts 
15:14. While his name is given with greater familiarity than in the first epistle, his official 
title, servant and apostle, is fuller. This combination, servant and apostle, occurs in no 
other apostolic salutation. The nearest approach to it is Tit. 1:1. 

Of Jesus Christ. The word Christ never occurs in the second epistle without Jesus; and 
only in this instance without some predicate, such as Lord, Saviour. 

To them that have obtained(tots Aaxovaw) Lit., obtained by lot. So Luke 1:9; John 
19:24. In the sense which it has here it is used by Peter (Acts 1:17) of Judas, who had 
obtained part of this ministry. In this sense it occurs only in that passage and here. 

Like precious (adttpov), Only here in New Testament. The word should be written 
like-precious. Compare precious in 1 Pet. 1:7,19; 2:4,6,7. Not the same in measure to all, 
but having an equal value and honor to those who receive it, as admitting them to the 
same Christian privileges. 

With us. Most probably the Jewish Christians, of whom Peter was one. Professor 
Salmond remarks, “There is much to show how alien it was to primitive Christian thought 
to regard Gentile Christians as occupying in grace the self-same platform with Christians 
gathered out of the ancient church of God.” See Acts 11:17; 15:9-11. 

Saviour. Frequently applied to Christ in this epistle, but never in the first. 

2. In the knowledge (€v émvyvwces). The compound expressing full knowledge, and so 
common in Paul’s writings. 

Our Lord (xupiov tjyéayv).The word Lord in the second epistle is always used of God, 
unless Christ or Saviour is added. 

3. Hath granted (Se5wpnuévns).. This is the only word which Peter and Mark alone have 
in common in the New Testament; a somewhat singular fact in view of their intimate 
relations, and of the impress of Peter upon Mark’s gospel; yet it tells very strongly against 
the theory of a forgery of this epistle. The word is stronger than the simple wz, to 
give, meaning to grant or bestow as a gift. Compare Mark 15:45. 

Godliness (evoéBevav) Used only by Peter (Acts 3:12), and in the Pastoral Epistles. It is 
from €v, well, and ‘téSouat, to worship, so that the radical idea is worship rightly direc- 
ted. Worship, however, is to be understood in its etymological sense, worth-ship, or 
reverence paid to worth, whether in God or man. So Wycliffe’s rendering of Matt. 6:2, 
“that they be worshipped of men;”’ and “worship thy father and thy mother,” Matt. 
19:19. In classical Greek the word is not confined to religion, but means also piety in the 
fulfilment of human relations, like the Latin pietas. Even in classical Greek, however, it is 
a standing word for piety in the religious sense, showing itself in right reverence; and is 
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opposed to dvacéBeva, ungodliness,and avoovoTns, profaneness. “The recognition of 
dependence upon the gods, the confession of human dependence, the tribute of homage 
which man renders in the certainty that he needs their favor — all this isedcéSeva manifest 
in conduct and conversation, in sacrifice and prayer’ (Nagelsbach, cited by Cremer). This 
definition may be almost literally transferred to the Christian word. It embraces the 
confession of the one living and true God, and life corresponding to this knowledge. See 
on ver, 2. 

Called (kaXécav7os). Also used of the divine invitation, 1 Pet. 2:9,21; 3:9; 5:10. 

To glory and virtue (i8iq 86&n Kat aper). Lit., and properly, by his own glory and 
virtue, though some read 81a d0&ns Kal apeThs, through glory and virtue. Rev. adopts 
the formes. The meaning is much the same in either case. 

His own (t6iqa). Of frequent occurrence in Peter, and not necessarily with an emphatic 
force, since the adjective is sometimes used merely as a possessive pronoun, and mostly so 
in Peter (1 Pet. 3:1,5; 2 Pet. 2:16,22, etc.). 

Virtue. See on 1 Pet. 2:9. Used by Peter only, with the exception of Philip. 4:8. The 
original classical sense of the word had no special moral import, but denoted excellence 
of any kind — bravery, rank, nobility; also, excellence of land, animals, things, classes of 
persons. Paul seems to avoid the term, using it only once. 

On glory and virtue Bengel says, “the former indicates his natural, the latter his moral, 
attributes.” 

4. Whereby(6¢ ®v), Lit., through which; viz., his glory and virtue. Note the three occur- 
rences of §.¢, through, in wv. 3,4. 

Are given (Se5@pntat)-Middle voice; not passive, as A.V. Hence Rev., correctly, he hath 
granted. See on ver. 3. 

Exceeding great and Vee promises. Rev., his exceeding great, etc., by way of 
rendering the definite article, ra. 

Precious (tia). The word occurs fourteen times in the New Testament. In eight 
instances it is used of material things, as stones, fruit, wood. In Peter it occurs three 
times: 1 Pet. 1:7, of tried faith; 1 Pet. 1:19, of the blood of Christ; and here, of God’s 
promises. 

Promises(€™ aryyéhpara). Only in this epistle. In classical Greek the distinction is made 
between emraryyéhpara, promises voluntarily or spontaneously made, and UToayécess, 
promises made in response to a petition. 

Might be partakers (yévno3_ Kowovol). Rey., more correctly, may become, conveying 
the idea of a growth. See note on cowwvos, Sartaker 1 Pet. 5:1; and compare Heb. 12:10. 

Having escaped (atroguyévres).Only in this epistle. To escape by flight. 

Through lust (év émwSupda), Rev. renders by lust, as the instrument of the corruption. 
Others, in lust, as the sphere of the corruption, or as that in which it is grounded. 

5. Beside this(avrd rodro) Wrong. Render, for this very cause, as Rev. Lit., this very 
thing. Just as tl, what? has come to mean why? So the strengthened demonstrative 
acquires the meaning of wherefore, for this very cause. 

Giving all diligence (omovdnv macav trape.cevéyxavres). The verb occurs only here 
in New Testament, and means, literally, to bring in by the side of: adding your diligence 
to the divine promises. So Rev., adding on your part. 

Add to your faith, etc. The A.V. is entirely wrong. The verb rendered add 
(éreyopnynoate) i is derived from X°P9; a chorus, such as was employed in the represen- 
tation of the Greek tragedies. The verb originally means to bear the expense of a chorus, 
which was done by a person selected by the state, who was obliged to defray ail the 
expenses of training and maintenance. In the New Testament the word has lost this 
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technical sense, and is used in the general sense of supplying or providing. The verb ic 
used by Paul (2 Cor. 9:10; Gal. 3:5; Col. 2:19), and is rendered minister (A.V.), supply 
(Rev.); and the simple verb -xXopnyéw, minister, occurs 1 Pet. 4:11; 2 Cor. 9:10. Here the 
Rev., properly, renders supply. 

To your faith 'év th mlatet).The A.V. exhorts to add one virtue to another; but the 
Greek, to develop one virtue in the exercise of another: “an increase by growth, not by 
external junction; each new grace springing out of, attempting, and perfecting the other.” 
Render, therefore, as Rev. /n your faith supply virtue, and in your virtue knowledge, etc. 

Virtue. See on ver. 3, and 1 Pet. 2:9. Not in the sense of moral excellence, but of the 
energy which Christians are to exhibit, as God exerts his energy upon them. As God calls 
us by his own virtue (ver. 3), so Christians are to exhibit virtue or energy in the exercise 
of their faith, translating it into vigorous action. ; 

6. Temperance (€y«pareia). Self-control; holding the passions and desires in hand. See 
1 Cor. 9:25. 

Patience (&mropovyv). Lit., remaining behind or staying, from péeve, to wait. Not 
merely endurance of the inevitable, for Christ could have relieved himself of his sufferings 
(Heb. 12:2,3; compare Matt. 26:53); but the heroic, brave patience with which a 
Christian not only bears but contends. Speaking of Christ’s patience, Barrow remarks, 
“Neither was it out of a stupid insensibility or stubborn resolution that he did thus 
behave himself; for he had a most vigorous sense of all those grievances, and a strong 
(natural) aversation from undergoing them;.... but from a perfect submission to the 
divine will, and entire command over his passions, an excessive charity toward mankind, 
this patient and meek behavior did spring.” The same writer defines patience as follows: 
“That virtue which qualifieth us to bear all conditions and all events by God’s disposal 
incident to us, with such apprehensions and persuasions of mind, such dispositions and 
affections of heart, such external deportment and practices of life as God requireth and 
good reason directeth (Sermon XLII., On Patience ). 

Godliness. See on ver. 3. The quality is never ascribed to God. 

Brotherly kindness (PAadeAdiav). Rev. renders, literally, love of the brethren. 

Charity (aydarnv). There seems at first an infelicity in the rendering of the Rev., in your 
love of the brethren love. But this is only apparent. In the former word Peter contem- 
plates Christian fellow-believers as naturally and properly holding the first place in our 
affections (compare Gal. 6:10, “Especially unto them which are of the household of 
faith”). But he follows this with the broader affection which should characterize Chris- 
tians, and which Paul lauds in 1 Cor. 13, the Jove of men as men. It may be remarked here 
that the entire rejection by the Rev. of charity as the rendering of @ydzrnm_is wholesome 
and defensible. Charity has acquired two peculiar meanings, both of which are indeed 
included or implied in Jove, but neither of which expresses more than a single phase of 
love — tolerance and beneficence. The A.V. in the great majority of cases translates Jove; 
always in the Gospels, and mostly elsewhere. There is no more reason for saying “charity 
suffereth long,” than for saying, “the charity of God is shed abroad in our hearts,”’ or 
“God is charity.” 

8. Be in you (imdpxovra). Rev., are yours; following the sense of posession which 
legitimately belongs to the verb; as Matt. 19:21, that thou hast; 1 Cor. 13:3, goods. In the 
sense of being the verb is stronger than the simple elvas, to be; denoting being which is 
from the beginning, and therefore attaching to a person as a proper characteristic; 
something belonging to him, and so running into the idea of rightful possession as above. 

Barren(apyovs).From 4, not, and €pyor, work, Hence, more correctly, as Rev., idle. 
Compare “idle word” (Matt. 12:36); “standing idle” (Matt. 20:3,6); also, 1 Tim. 5:,13 
The tautology, barren and unfruitful, is thvs avoided. 
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In the knowledge (eis). Rev., more correctly, unto. The idea is not idleness in the 
knowledge, but idleness in pressing on and developing toward and finally reaching the 
knowledge. With this agrees the compound émiyywow, the constantly increasing and 
finally full knowledge. 

9. But (yap). Wrong. Render as Rev., for. 

He that lacketh these things (® pi) wapeotwv tTadta), Lit., to whom these things are not 
present. Note that a different word is used here from that in ver. 8, are yours, to convey 
the idea of possession. Instead of speaking of the gifts as belonging to the Christian by 
habitual, settled possession, he denotes them now as merely present with him. 

Blind (tupX0s). Illustrating Peter’s emphasis on sight as a medium of instruction. See 
Introduction. 

And cannot see afar off (uvwmdfwv).Only here in New Testament. From’ /Uo,to close, 
and .@wW, the eye. Closing or contracting the eyes like short-sighted people. Hence, to be 
short-sighted. The participle being short-sighted is added to the adjective blind, defining 
it; as if he had said, is blind, that is, short-sighted spiritually; seeing only things present 
and not heavenly things. Compare John 9:41. Rev. renders, seeing only what is near. 

And hath forgotten (AjInv dNaBav). Lit., having taken forgetfulness. A unique expres- 
sion, the noun occurring only here in the New Testament. Compare a similar phrase, 
2Tim. 1:5, brouvncw raBov, having taken remembrance: AN., when I call to 
remembrance: Rev., having been reminded of. Some expositors find in the expression a 
suggestion of a voluntary acceptance of a darkened condition. This is doubtful, however. 
Lumby thinks that it marks the advanced years of the writer, since he adds to a failure of 
sight the failure of memory, that faculty on which the aged dwell more than on sight. 

That he was purged(rod kaSapicpovd). Rev., more literally, the cleansing. 

10. The rather (wadrov). The adverb belongs rather with the verb give diligence. 
Render, as Rev., give the more diligence. 

Brethren (ade gol). The only instance of this form of address in Peter, who commonly 
uses beloved. 

Fail (rratonre). Lit., stumble, and so Rev. Compare Jas. 3:2. 

11. Shall be ministered abundantly (wdovetws éruyopnyn Incerat). On the verb see 
ver. 5. Rev., shall be richly supplied. We are to furnish in our faith: the reward shall be 
furnished unto us. Richly, indicating the fulness of future blessedness. Professor Salmond 
observes that it is the reverse of “saved, yet so as by fire” (1 Cor. 3:15). 

Everlasting kingdom (aidwov Bacirelav). In the first epistle, Peter designated the 
believer’s future as an inheritance; here he calls it a kingdom. Eternal, as Rev., is better 
than everlasting,since the word includes more than duration of time. 

12./ will not be negligent. The A.V. follows the reading ovK duedjow, which it renders 
correctly. The better reading, however, is “eAAjow, J intend, or, as often in classical 
Greek, with a sense of certainty — I shall be sure, which Rev. adopts, rendering J shall be 
ready. The formula occurs in but one other passage, Matt. 24:6, where it is translated by 
the simple future, ye shall hear, with an implied sense, as ye surely will hear. 

Ye know (eidoras)Lit., knowing. Compare 1 Pet. 1:18. 

Established(éornpvyévous)See on | Pet. 5:10. Perhaps the exhortation, “strengthen thy 
brethren,”’ may account for his repeated use of this word and its derivatives. Thus, 
unstable (aorHptxTo1) steadfastness (oTnpLyHov),2 Pet. 3:16,17. 

In the present truth(év rn mapoven adn Jeia). Le., the truth which is present with you 
through the instruction of your teachers; not the truth at present under consideration. 
See on ver. 9; and compare the same phrase in Col. 1:6, rendered, /s come unto you. 

13. Tabernacle (oxnvwuart) A figurative expression for the body, used also by Paul, 
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2 Cor. 5:1,4, though he employs the shorter kindred word oxjvos Peter also has the same 
mixture of metaphors which Paul employs in that passage, viz., building and clothing. See 
next verse. Peter’s use of tabernacle is significant in connection with his words at the 
transfiguration, “Let us make three tabernacles’”’ (Matt. 17:4). The word, as well as the 
entire phrase, carries the idea of brief duration — a frail tent, erected for a night. Compare 
ver. 14. . spt evs 

To stir you up by putting you in remembrance (8 yelperv buds ev brouvpces) Lit, 
to stir you up in reminding. See the same phrase in ch. 3:1. ; 

14. Shortly I must put off my tabernacle(raywy éotw } aTroSects TOD TKNVOLATOS pov). 
Lit., quick is the putting off of my tabernacle. Rev., the putting off of my tabernacle 
cometh swiftly. Possibly in allusion to his advanced age. Putting off is a metaphor, from 
putting off a garment. So Paul, 2 Cor. 5:3,4, being clothed, unclothed, clothed upon. 
The word occurs, also, 1 Pet. 3:21, and is used by Peter only. Cometh swiftly, implying 
the speedy approach of death; though others understand it of the quick, violent death 
which Christ prophesied he should die. “Even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” 
See John 21:18,19. Compare, also, John 13:36, and note the word follow in both 
passages. “Peter had now learnt the full force of Christ’s sayings, and to what end the 
following of Jesus was to bring him” (Lumby). 

Hath shewed (éd7\weev). But the tense is the aorist, pointing back to a definite act at a 
past time (John 21:18). Hence, shewed me, or, as Rev., signified. Compare | Pet. 1:11, 
did signify. 

15. Ye may be able(€xew bpas) Lit., that you may have it. A similar use of have, in the 
sense of to be able, occurs Mark 14:8. The same meaning is also foreshadowed in Matt. 
18:25, had uot to pay; and John 8:6, have to accuse. 

Decease (é€080v). Exodus is a literal transcript of the word, and is the term used by Luke 
in his account of the transfiguration. “They spake of his decease.”’ It occurs only once 
elsewhere, Heb. 11:22, in the literal sense, the departing or exodus of the children of 
Israel. “It is at least r&markable,” says Dean Alford, “that, with the recollection of the 
scene on the mount of transfiguration floating in his mind, the apostle should use so close 
together the words which were there also associated, tabernacle and decease. The 
coincidence should not be forgotten in treating of the question of the genuineness of the 
epistle.” 

Call to remembrance (uyjunv moteta Sar). The phrase occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. In classical Greek, to make mention of. An analogous expression is found, 
Rom. 1:9, “velav trovodwas, J make mention. See also, Eph. 1:16; 1 Thess. 1:2: Philem. 
4. Some render it thus here, as expressing Peter’s desire to make it possible for his readers 
to report these things to others. Rev., to call these things to remembrance. 

16. We have not followed {od éEaxorovInaavtes),. A strong compound, used only here 

_and ch. 2:2,15. The €& gives the force of following out; in pursuance of: closely. 

Cunningly devised (veo opto peévors), Only here and 2 Tim. 3:15, in which latter passage 
it has a good sense, to make thee wise. Here, in a bad sense, artfully framed by human 
cleverness (copia). Compare feigned words, ch. 2:3. 

Fables (uvSous). This word, which occurs here and in the Pastoral Epistles, is 
transcribed in the word myth. The reference here may be to the Jewish myths, rabbinical 
embellishments of Old-Testament history; or to the heathen myths about the descent of 
the gods to earth, which might be suggested by his remembrance of the transfiguration; or 
to the Gnostic speculations about aeons or emanations, which rose from the eternal 


abyss, the source of all spiritual existence, and were named Mind, Wisdom, Power, Truth, 
etc. 
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Coming (mapovalav). Or presence. Compare ch. 3:4. Another word, aoxdduyes, 
revelation, is used in 1 Pet. 1:7,13; 4:13, to describe the appearing of Christ. 

Eye-witnesses (€TOmTaL). See on behold, 1 Pet. 2:12. Only here in New Testament 
Compare the different word in Luke 1:2, adtomtat,, eye-witnesses, 

Majesty (weyadevoTntos). Used in only two passages besides this: Luke 9:43, of the 
mighty power ( (Rev., majesty) of God, as manifested in the healing of the epileptic child; 
and Acts 19:27, of the magnificence of Diana. 

17. When there came (évex3etons).Lit. having been borne. Compare come (Rev., ver. 18); 
moved (ver. 21); and rushing wind, lit., a wind borne along (Acts 2:2). 

From (v7r0). Lit., by. 

Excellent (uweyarXorperrovs).Or sublime. Only here in New Testament. In Septuagint 
(Deut. 33:26), as an epithet of God, excellency. The phrase excellent glory refers to the 
bright cloud which overshadowed the company on the transfiguration mount, like the 
shekinah above the mercy-seat. 

18. Voice (Pwvnv). Note the same word in the account of Pentecost (Acts 2:6), where 
the A.V. obscures the meaning by rendering, when this was noised abroad; whereas it 
should be when this voice was heard. 

Which came(évexSetoav). Lit., having been borne. See on ver. 17. Rev., This voice we 
ourselves (74€¢s, we emphatic) heard come (better, borne) out of heaven. 

Holy mount. It is scarcely necessary to notice Davidson’s remark that this expression 
points to a time when superstitious reverence for piaces had sprung up in Palestine. “Of 
all places to which special sanctity would be ascribed by Christ’s followers, surely that 
would be the first to be so marked where the most solemn testimony was given to the 
divinity of Jesus. To the Jewish Christian this would rank with Sinai, and no name would 
be more fitly applied to it than that which had so constantly been given to a place on 
which God first revealed himself in his glory. The ‘holy mount of God’ (Ezek. 28:14) 
would now receive another application, and he would see little of the true continuity of 
God’s revelation who did not connect readily the old and the new covenants, and give to 
the place where the glory of Christ was most eminently shown forth the same name 
which was applied so oft to Sinai” (Lumby). 

19.We have also a more sure word of prophecy (kai Exopev BeBarorepov 
Tov TpopyTixov AGyov). The A.V. is wrong, since more sure is used predicatively, and 
word has the definite article. We may explain either (a) as Rev., we have the word of 
prophecy made more sure, i.e., we are better certified than before as to the prophetic 
word by reason of this voice; or (b) we have the word of prophecy as a surer confirmation 
of God’s truth than what we ourselves saw, i.e., Old-Testament testimony is more 
convincing than even the voice heard at the transfiguration. The latter seems to accord 
better with the words which follow. “To appreciate this we must put ourselves somewhat 
in the place of those for whom St. Peter wrote. The New Testament, as we have it, was to 
them non-existent. Therefore we can readily understand how the long line of prophetic 
scriptures, fulfilled in so many ways in the life of Jesus, would be a mightier form of 
evidence than the narrative of one single event in Peter’s life’ (Lumby). “Peter knew a 
sounder basis for faith than that of signs and wonders. He had seen our Lord Jesus Christ 
receive honor and glory from God the Father in the holy mount; he had been dazzled and 
carried out of himself by visions and voices from heaven; but, nevertheless, even when his 
memory and heart are throbbing with recollections of that sublime scene, he says, ‘we 
have something surer still in the prophetic word.’ . . . It was not the miracles of Christ by 
which he came to know Jesus, but the word of Christ as interpreted by the spirit of 
Christ” (Samuel Cox). 
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Unto a light (WUxve), More correctly, as Rev., a lamp. 

In a dark place (év abdypnpo tom). A peculiar expression. Lit., a dry place. Only here 
in New Testament. Rev., gives squalid, in margin. Ariostotle opposes it to bright or 
glistering. It is a subtle association of the idea of darkness with squalor, dryness, and 
general neglect. 

Dawn (Savydon), Only here in New Testament. Compare the different word in Matt. 
28:1, and Luke 23:54,€7dwoxw. The verb is compounded of 8:4, through, and avy7}, 
sunlight, thus carrying the picture of light breaking through the gloom. 

The day-star (wadopos). Of which our word phosphorus is a transcript. Lit., light- 
bearer, like Lucifer, from lux, light, and fero, to bear. See Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
245. 

20. Is (yiverat). More literally, arises or originates. 

Private (i6ias) See on ver. 3. His own. Rev., special, in margin. 

Interpretation (émidvcews). Only here in New Testament. Compare the cognate verb 
expounded (Mark 4:34) and determined (Acts 19:39). The usual word is tp#nveta 
(1 Cor. 12:10; 14:26). Literally, it means loosening, untying, as of hard knots of 
scripture. 

21. Came (nvéx3n). Lit., was borne or brought. see on w. 17,18. 

Holy men of God (ayot Seod avdpwrrot). The best texts omit holy, and read 
amd Jeop,from God. Render, as Rev., men spake from God. 

Moved (Pepépevor).The same verb as came. Lit., being borne along. It seems to be a 
favorite word with Peter, occuring six times in the two epistles. 


CHAPTER 2. 


1. But. Introducing a contrast with those who spake by the Holy Ghost (ch. 1:21). 

There were (éyévovTo). Rev., better, there arose. 

There shall be. Note that Peter speaks of them as future; and Jude (ver. 4) as present. 

False teachers(4pevdoduddoKaXov) Only here in New Testament. 

Who (ottwves). Of that kind or class which, etc. 

Privily shall bring in '(mwapecodEovcw). Only here in New Testament. The kindred 
adjective occurs Gal. 2:4, ‘‘false brethren privily brought in”’ (wapetcdxrous). The 
metaphor is of spies or traitors introducing themselves into an enemy’s camp. Compare 
Jude 4, crept in unawares. The verb means, literally, to bring(dyew)into (els) by the side 
of (mapa). 

Damnable heresies (aipéoeus amwneias). Lit, heresies of destruction. Rev., destructive 
heresies, Heresy is a transcript of aipeocs, the primary meaning of which is choice; so that 
a heresy is, strictly, the choice of an opinion contrary to that usually received; thence 
transferred to the body of those who profess such opinions, and therefore a sect. So Rev., 
in margin, sects of perdition. Commonly in this sense in the New Testament (Acts 5:17; 
15:5; 28:22), though the Rev. has an odd variety in its marginal renderings. See Acts 
24:14; 1 Cor. 11:19; Gal. 5:20. The rendering heretical doctrines seems to agree better 
with the context; false teachers bringing in sects is awkward. 

Denying. A significant word from Peter. 

The Lord (8e76Tnv). In most cases in the New Testament the word is rendered master, 
the Rev. changing Jord to master in every case but two — Luke 2:29; Acts 4:24: and in 
both instances putting master in margin, and reserving Jord for the rendering of xvptos., 
In three of these instances the word is used in direct address to God; and it may be asked 
why the Rev. changes Lord to Master in the text of Rev. 6:10, and retains Lord in Luke 
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2:29; Acts 4:24. In five out of the ten occurrences of the word in the New Testament it 
means master of the household. Originally, it indicates absolute, unrestricted authority, 
so that the Greeks refused the title to any but the gods. In the New Testament deorrérns 
and cvpsos are used interchangeably of God, and of masters of servants. 

Swift (raxvvnv). Used by Peter only. See on ch. 1:14, 

2. Shall follow. See on ch. 1:16. 

Pernicious ways (a7rwA«vass). The true reading is doedyetats, , lascivious doings. so Rev. 
_ See on I Pet. 4:3. The use of the plural is rare. Compare Jude 4. 

3. Through covetousness.\e¥ TA€OvEs IG}. Lit., in covetousness; denoting the element or 
sphere in which the evil is wrought. 

Feigned (wdacTots). Only here in New Testament. From wAaogow, to mould, as in clay or 
wax. The idea is, therefore, of words moulded at will to suit their vain imaginations. 

Make merchandise (€utropevcovrat). Only here and Jas. 4:13. Compare Jude 16, for the 
sake of advantage; their glory being in having a multitude of followers. 

Judgment (kpi@)-Rev., sentence. So, commonly, in New Testament; the process or act 
of judging being expressed by «pious. 

Of a long time (éx7anat). Rev., better, from of old, bringing out thus more sharply the 
force of €*: Only here and ch. 3:5. Construe with lingereth. 

Lingereth (apyet): Only here in New Testament. Compare on the kindred adjective idle, 
ch. 1:8. There is a graphic picture in the sentence. The judgment is not idle. It is 
“represented as a living thing, awake and expectant. Long ago that judgment started on 
its destroying path, and the fate of sinning angels, and the deluge, and the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were but incidental illustrations of its power; nor has it ever since 
lingered. . . . It advances still, strong and vigilant as when first it sprang from the bosom 
of God, and will not fail to reach the mark to which it was pointed from of old” 
(Salmond and Lillie). 

Damnation (@7@Xé«a).. More literally, Rev., destruction. The word occurs three times in 
w. 1-3. 

Slumbereth (vuerater). See on Matt. 25:5, the only other passage where it occurs. 

4. The angels. No article Angels. So Rev. Compare Jude 6. 

Cast them down to hell: (taptapwcas), Only here in New Testament. From Téprtapos, 
Tartarus. It is strange to find Peter using this Pagan term, which represents the Greek hell, 
though treated here not as equivalent to Gehenna, but as the place of detention until the 
judgment. 

Chains of darkness (cetpais Sopov). 2eipd isacord or band, sometimes of metal. 
Compare Septuagint, Prov. 5:22; Wisd. of Sol.’ 17:2,18. The best texts, however, 
substitute ozpogs. or cELpors, pits or caverns. pds originally is a place for storing com. 
Rev., pits of darkness. 

Of darkness (opov). Peculiar to Peter and Jude. Originally of the gloom of the nether 
world, So Homer: 


“These halls are full 
Of shadows hastening down to Erebus 
Amid the gloom (67> ¢épov).”” 

Odyssey, xx., 355. 


When Ulysses meets his mother in the shades, she says to him: 


“How didst thou come, my child, a living man, 
Into this place of darkness? (62d ¢5po7).” 
Odyssey, xi., 155. 
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Compare Jude 13. So Milton: i 


“Here their prison ordained 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 

As far removed from God and light of heaven 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.” 
Paradise Lost, i., 71-74. 


And Dante: 


“That air forever black.” 

Inferng, iii., 329. 
“Upon the verge I found me © 
Of the abysmal valley dolorous 


That gathers thunder of infinite ululations. 
Obscure, profound it was, and nebulous, 
So that by fixing on its depths my sight 
Nothing whatever I discerned therein.” 
Inferno, iv., 7,12. 


“I came unto a place mute of all light.” 
Inferno, v., 28. 


To be reserved ‘(Tnpovpévovs). Lit., being reserved. See on 1 Pet. 1:4/‘reserved in 
heaven.” 

5. Saved (épvrakev).Rev., preserved. See on | Pet. 1:4, and compare “the Lord shut him 
in” (Gen. 7:16). 

Noah the eighth person. So the A.V., literally. Rev. is more perspicuous however: Noah 
with seven others. Compare | Pet. 3:20. 

A preacher (xnpuxa). Lit., a herald. Compare the kindred verb Kknpvaow, to preach, 
everywhere in New Testament. The word herald is beautifully suggestive, at many points, 
of the office of a gospel minister. In the Homeric age the herald partook of the character 
" of an ambassador. He summoned the assembly and kept order in it, and-had charge of 
arrangements at sacrifices and festivals. The office of the heralds was sacred, and their 
persons inviolable; hence they were employed to bear messages between enemies. The 
symbol of their office was the herald’s staff, or caduceus, borne by Mercury, the 
herald-god. This was originally an olive-branch with fillets, which were afterward formed 
into snakes, according to the legend that Mercury found two snakes fighting and 
separated them with his wand, from which circumstance they were used as an emblem of 
peace. Plato ( Laws, xii., 941) thus speaks of the fidelity entailed by the office: “If any 
herald or ambassador carry a false message to any other city, or bring back a false message 
from the city to which he is sent, or be proved to have brought back, whether from 
friends or enemies, in his capacity of herald or ambassador, what they have never said — 
let him be indicted for having offended, contrary to the law, in the sacred office and 
appointment of Hermes and Zeus, and let there be a penalty fixed which he shall suffer or 
pay if he be convicted.” In later times, their position as messengers between nations at 
war was emphasized. ‘In Herodotus (i, 21), the word herald is used as a synonymous with 
apostle. “Alyattes sent a herald («jpuxa)to Miletus in hopes of concluding a truce, etc. 
The herald (a7éaroXos) went on his way to Miletus.” A priestly house at Athens bore the 
name of «%puxes, heralds. 

Bringing in (émd£as)The verb may be said to be used by Peter only. Besides this passage 
and ver. 1, it occurs only at Acts 5:28, where Luke probably received the account from 
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Peter as the principal actor: “ye intend to bring upon us (émayaryetv) this man’s blood.” 

6. Turing into ashes (tefpodcas), _ Only here in New Testament. 

Having made them an example (imddevyna reYerxds). Compare 1 Pet. 2:21. The word 
for example is condemned as unclassical by the Attic grammarians, and Trapadceryna is 
substituted, which means, properly @ sculptor’s or a painter’s model, or and architect’s 
plan. 

7. Just (Sixavov) Occurring three times in w. 7,8. 

Vexed (xatarrovotpevov). Only here and Acts 7:24. Katd gives the force of worn 
down. So Rev., sore distressed. 

With the filthy conversation of the wicked (id ris tév a3éopay év doer 

yela avac TpobNs) Lit., by the behavior of the lawless in wantonness. Rev., the lascivious 
life of the wicked. Life or behavior (évaotpopis)See on 1 Pet. 1:15. Wicked (adécuer), 
lit., Jawless. Only here and ch. 3:17. Wantonness (aceyeiq) see on Mark 7:22. 

8. Dwelling (éyxaTovKe:"), Only here in New Testament. Dwelling, and therefore suffering 
continually, from day to day. 

In seeing (Bren pat t). Only here in New Testament. Usually of the Jook of a man from 
without, through which the vexation comes to the soul. “Vexed his righteous soul.” 

Vexed (€Bacavifev).See on Matt. 4:24, torments. The original sense is to test by 
touchstone or by torture. See on toiling, Mark 6:48. Rev. gives tormented, in margin. 

Unlawful (avojo0s). Rev., lawless. Only here in New Testament with things. In all other 
cases it is applied to persons. 

9. Godly (edaeBets), Used by Peter only. Compare Acts 10:2,7. The reading at Acts 
22:12, is evXaBys, devout. See on ch. 1:3. 

Temptation (treipacpov). See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 

To reserve(Tnpetv). See on I Pet. 1:4. Rev., keep, is not an improvement. 

To be punished («oXafouévovs). Only here and Acts 4:21, where the narrative probably 
came from Peter. The participle here is, lit., being punished, and therefore the A.V. is 
wrong. Rey., rightly, under punishment. Compare Matt. 25:46. 

10. Go after the flesh. Compare Jude 7. 

Of uncleanness (utaop~ob) Only here in New Testament. See on defilements, ver. 20. 
Compare Jude 8. Pahoa 

Despise government. Rev., dominion. Compare Jude 8. 

Presumptuous (ToApHTaL).Only here in New Testament. Lit., darers. Rev., daring. 

Self-willed (ad$dSeus) Only here and Tit. 1:7. From avros,self, and Sopa, to delight in. 
Therefore a se/f-loving spirit. 

They tremble (tpéwovaow). Compare Mark 5:33. An uncommon word in the New 
Testament. Luke 8:47; Acts 9:6. 

Dignities (80£as). Lit., glories. Compare Jude 8. Probably angelic powers: note the 
reference to ttie angels immediately following, as in Jude 9 to Michael. They defy the 
spiritual powers though knowing their might. 

11. Power and might (toxvi Kai duvdper). Rev., might and power. The radical idea of 
isxvs, might, is that of indwelling strength, especially as embodied: might which inheres 
in physical powers organized and working under individual direction, as an army: which 
appears in the resistance of physical organisms, as the earth, against which one dashes 
himself in vain: which dwells in persons or things, and gives them influence or value: 
which resides in laws or punishments to make them irresistible. This sense comes out 
clearly in the New Testament in the use of the word and of its cognates. Thus, “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy strength” (Mark 12:30): “according to the working of his 
mighty power” (Eph. 1:19). So the kindred adjective ioxXupos. “4 strong man” (Matt. 
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12:29): a mighty famine (Luke 15:14): his letters are powerful (2 Cor. 10:10): a strong 
consolation (Heb. 6:18): a mighty angel (Rev. 18:21). Also the verb ‘oyv. “It is good 
for nothing” (Matt. 5:13): “shall not be able” (Luke 13:24): “T can do all things” (Philip. 
4:13): “availeth much” (Jas. 5:16). 

Avvauss. is rather ability, faculty: not necessarily manifest, as laxvs :power residing in 
one by nature. Thus ability (Matt. 25:15): virtue (Mark 5:30): power (Luke 24:29; Acts 
1:8; 1 Cor. 2:4): “strength of sin” (1 Cor. 15:56). So of moral vigor. “Strengthened with 
might in the inner man” (Eph. 3:16): “with all might” (Col. 1:11). It is, however, mostly 
power in action, as in the frequent use of Svvdpes for miracles, mighty works, they 
being exhibitions of divine virtue. Thus “power unto salvation” (Rom.1:16): “the kingdom 
coming in power” (Mark 9:1): God himself called power — “‘the right hand of the power” 
(Matt. 26:64), and so in classical Greek used to denote the magistrates or authorities. Also 
of the angelic powers (Eph. 1:21; Rom. 8:38; 1 Pet. 3:22). Generally, then, it may be 
said that while both words include the idea of manifestation or of power in action,iayus 
emphasizes the outward, physical manifestations, and Svvayis the inward, spiritual or 
moral virtue. Plato ( Protagoras, 350) draws the distinction thus: “I should not have 
admitted that the able (Svvatovs) are strong (¢o ‘xupovs), though I have admitted that the 
strong are able. For there is a difference between ability (6vvayuv) and strength ( ioxvs) 
The former is given by knowledge as well as by madness or rage; but strength comes from 
nature and a healthy state of the body. Aristotle ( Rher., i,5 ) says “strength(ccyds) is 
the power of moving another as one wills; and that other is to be moved either by 
drawing or pushing or carrying or pressing or compressing; so that the strong (6 io-yupos) 
is strong for all or for some of these things.” 

Railing judgment. Compare Jude 9; Zech. 3:1,2. 

12. As natural brute beasts made to be taken and destroyed. This massing of epithets is 
characteristic of Peter. Natural (pvowxa), Rev., mere animals, should be construed with 
made, or as Rev., born (yeyevvnwéva). Brute ‘(adoya), lit., unreasoning or irrational. 
without reason. Compare Acts 25:27. Beasts (faa). Lit., living creatures, from fda, Rey., 
to live. More general and inclusive than beasts, since it denotes strictly all creatures that live 
including man. Plato even applies it to God himself. Hence Rev., properly, creatures. To 
be taken and destroyed (cls G\wow xal fIopav).Lit., for capture and destruction. 
Destruction twice in this verse, and with a cognate verb. Render the whole, as Rev., But 
these, as creatures without reason, born mere animals to be taken and destroyed. 

Speak evil (8\achnpobvres) Participle. Rev., rightly, railing. Compare wy. 10,11. 

And shall utterly perish in their own corruption (év th }90pa abtév Kat pSapycovtar). 
There is a play upon the words, which the Rev. reproduces by rendering, “shall in their 
destroying surely be destroyed.’ The and, which in the A.V. connects this and the 
preceding sentence, is rather to be taken with shall be destroyed, as emphasizing it, and 
should be rendered, as Rev., surely, or as others, even or also. Compare on the whole 
verse Jude 10. 

13. And shall receive (Kowvovpevot). Lit., being about or destined to receive. See on 1 Pet. 
1:9, and compare 1 Pet. 5 :4. Some good texts read adiKovpevot, suffering wrong. 
So Rev., suffering wrong as the hire of wrong doing. 

Reward of unrighteousness(uicSov a8cxias). Mio 9s is hire, and so is rendered in Rev. 
Compare Matt. 20:8; Luke 10:7; John 4:36. It also has in classical Greek the general 
sense of reward, and so very often in the New Testament, in passages where hire or wages 
would be inappropriate. Thus Matt. 5:12; 6:1; 10:41. Hire would seem to be better here, 
because of the reference to Balaam in ver. 15, where the word occurs again and requires 
that rendering. The phrase MiaS6sadixias,reward or wages of iniquity, occurs only here 
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and in Peter’s speech concerning Judas (Acts 1:18), where the Rev. retains the rendering 
of the A.V., reward of iniquity. It would have been better to render wages of iniquity in 
both places. Iniquity and unrighteousness are used in English almost synonymously; 
though, etymologically , iniquity emphasizes the idea of injustice (inaequus), while unright- 
eousness (non-rightness) is more general, implying all deviation from right, whether 
involving another’s interests or not. This distinction is not, however, observed in the Rev., 
where the rendering of déc«éa,and of the kindred adjective dSvKos, varies unaccountably, 
if not capriciously , between unrighteous and unjust. 

As they that count it pleasure to riot (nSoviv ayotpevos tpupyv). The as of the A.V. is 
needless, The discourse proceeds from ver. 13 by a series of participles, as far as folldwing 
(ver. 15). Literally the passage runs, counting riot a pleasure. 

Riot (tpudnv), Meaning rather daintiness, delicacy, luxuriousness. Even the Rev. revel 
is almost too strong. Compare Luke 7:25, the only other passage where the word occurs, 
and where the Rey. retains the A.V. live delicately. So, also, Rev. substitutes, in Jas. 5:5, 
lived delicately for lived in pleasure. 

In the daytime. Compare Peter’s words Acts 2:15; also, 1 Thess. 5:7. 

Spots (ominot). Only here and Eph. 5:27. Compare the kindred participle sported (Jude 
23), and defileth (Jas. 3:6). 

Blemishes (w@uot). Only here in New Testament. The negatives of the two terms spots 
and blemishes occur at 1 Pet. 1:19. 

Sporting themselves (évrpupavtes). From Tevpy, luxuriousness. See on rior. Rev., 
revelling. 

With their own deceivings (év rais amataws avTov). The Rev., however, follows 
another reading, which occurs in the parallel passage Jude 12: @ydzraus, love-feasts, the 
public banquets instituted by the early Christians, and connected with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Rev. renders revelling in their love-feasts, though the American 
Committee insist on deceivings. On the abuses at these feasts, see 1 Cor. 11:20-22. For 
avTov, their own, the best texts read avTOr, their. 

While they feast with you (avvevwyovpevot). The word originally conveys the idea of 
sumptuous feasting, and is appropriate in view of the fact to which Peter alludes, that 
these sensualists converted the love-feast into a revel. Compare Paul’s words, 1 Cor. 
11:21, “one is hungry and another drunken.” This seems to favor the reading a@ydzrau.. 
The word occurs only here and Jude 12. 

14. Eyes. Another illustration of Peter’s emphasis on sight. It is the instrument of evil no 
less than of good. Compare Matt. 5:28. 

Adultery (wovxanrtdos). Lit., an adultress, but used as an adjective Matt. 12:39; 16:4. 

That cannot cease (axatamravcrtous)Only here, in New Testament. Compare hath ceased 
(1 Pet. 4:1). 

Beguiling (Sededovres). Only here, ver. 18, and Jas. 1:14. From SéXeap. a bait. An 
appropriate word from Peter the fisherman. Rev., enticing. 

Unstable (aarnpixrovs) A compound of the word at 1 Pet. 5:10, stablish. See note 
there, and on 2 Pet. 1:12. 

An heart they have exercised (kapSiav yeyupvacpévny EXOVTES} The A.V. is awk- 
ward. Better, Rev., having a heart exercised. Exercised is the word used for gymnastic 
training, from which gymnastic is derived. 

Wtih covetous practices. The A.V. follows the old reading, 7AeoveElaus. The best texts 
read 7AcoveElas,covetousness. Rev., therefore, rightly, in covetousness. 

Cursed children (katdpas téxva). Lit., children of cursing; and so Rev. See on Mark 
3:17, and 1 Pet. 1:14. 
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15. Right (ev9etav). Lit., straight, which is the radical meaning of right. 

Are gone astray (émXavnInoar). See on Mark 12:24. 

Following(¢€axorouSjaavres).See on ch. 1:16; 2:2. Compare Jude 11. 

The way. Note the frequent occurrence of the word way in the story of Balaam (Num. 
22), and Peter’s use of the same phrase, as here, the right ways of the Lord, in Acts 
13:10. 

Bosor. Rev. gives Beor, the Old Testament form of the name. 

Wages of unrighteousness. See on ver. 13. 

16. Was rebuked (édeyEw Eoxev) Lit., had a rebuke. The word for rebuke only here in 
New Testament. 

For his iniquity (Stas mapavoyias), Rey., his own transgression. His own, see on ch. 1:3. 
Transgression, from mapa, contrary to, and voyos; law. Only here in New Testament. 
Compare the kindred verb 77apavoyéw. also occurring but once, Acts 23:3, where see 
note on contrary to the law. 

The dumb ass. Inserting an article not in the text, and omitted by Rev. 

Ass (irrofbyvov). Lit., beast of burden. An animal subjected to the yoke. From v7, 
beneath, and Svydy,a yoke. See on Matt. 21:5. 

Speaking ($3eyEdpevov) The-verb is found in Peter only, here and ver. 18, and in Acts 
4:18, a Petrine narrative. It is well chosen, however. The verb denotes the utterance of a 
sound or voice, not only by man, but by any animal having lungs. Hence, not only of 
men’s articulate cries, such as a battle-shout, but of the neigh of the horse, the scream of 
the eagle, the croak of the raven. It is also applied to sounds made by inanimate things, 
such as thunder, a trumpet, a lyre, the ring of an earthen vessel, showing whether it is 
cracked or not. Schmidt ( Synonymik ) says that it does not indicate any physical 
capability on the part of the man, but describes the sound only from the hearer’s 
stand-point. In view of this general sense of the verb, the propriety is apparent of the 
defining phrase, with man’s voice. : 

Forbad (ékwdvaev). Rather, hindered, or, as Rev., stayed. Compare Acts 8:36; Rom. 
1:13, Rev. 

Madness (mapagpoviar), Only here in New Testament. But compare the kindred verb 
Trapadpovéw (2 Cor. 11:23), in the phrase, “7 speak as a fool.” From mapd, beside, and 
Ppyv, the mind; and so equivalent to the phrase, beside one’s self. 

17. Wells (arnyai). Better, as Rev., springs; yet the Rev. has retained well at John 4: 14, 
where the change would have given more vividness to Christ’s metaphor, which is that of 
an ever upleaping, living fountain. 

Without water. As so often in the East, where the verdure excites the traveller’s hope of 
water. Compare Jer. 2:13, and the contrast presented in Isa. 58:11; Prov. 10:11; 13:14, 

Clouds. The A.V. has followed the Tex. Rec., vepéXat, as in Jude 12. The correct 
reading is o4/yXav mists. found only here in New Testament. So Rev. 

With a tempest (v7d Aaihatros). Rev., by a storm. the word occurs only twice 
elsewhere — Mark 4:37; Luke 7:23 — in the parallel accounts of the storm on the lake, 
which Jesus calmed by his word. There on the lake Peter was at home, as well as with the 
Lord on that occasion; and the peculiar word describing a whirlwind — one of those 
sudden storms so frequent on the lake (see note on the word, Mark 4:37) — would be the 
first to occur to him. Compare Paul’s similar figure, Eph. 4:14. 

Blackness (6dos).See on ver. 4, and compare Jude 13. 

Of darkness(T0b oKdrous)Lit., the darkness, denoting a well-understood doom. 

Is reserved (rer#pnTav) Lit., hath been reserved, as Rev. See on 1 Pet. 1:4; 2 Pet. 2:4. 
Forever. The best texts omit. 
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18. When they speak ($deyyopevor). Rev., better, uttering. See on ver. 16. 

Great swelling (imépoyxa). Only here and Jude 16. The word means of excessive bulk. T 
accords well with the peculiar word uttering, since it denotes a kind of speech full o! 
high-sounding verbosity without substance.. bIeyyduevor, uttering, is. significantly 
applied alike to Balaam’s beast and to these empty declaimers. 

Entice. See ver. 14. 

Were clean escaped. The A.V. follows the Tex. Rec., évtws amoguyortas ; ovTax 
meaning really, actually, as Luke 24:34; and the participle being the aorist, and so 
meaning were escaped. But the best texts all read 6Xéyws, in a little degree, or just, or 
scarcely; and amropevyovtas, the present participle, are escaping; and denoting those who 
are in the early stage of their escape from error, and are not safe from it and confirmed in 
the truth. Hence, Rev., correctly, who are just escaping. "Oddyas, only here. 

19. Js overcome: (TTnTAaXL).. Lit., is worsted; from Roowv, inferior. Only here, ver. 20, 
and 2 Cor. 12:13. 

Brought into bondage (SeSovAwrat). Enslaved. Compare Rom. 6:16. 

20. Pollutions (uséopara).Only hére in New Testament. Compare ver. 10. The word is 
transcribed in miasma. 

Entangled (éumdaxevtes). Only here and 2 Tim. 2:4. The same metaphor occurs in 
Aeschylus ( Prometheus ): “For not on a sudden or in ignorance will ye be entangled 
(gumrex-SjceoSe). by your folly in an impervious net of Ate (destruction).” 

22. According to the true proverb(r6 Ths adXnJobs mapot-plas). Lit., that of the true 
oroverb, or the matter of the proverb. For a similar construction see Matt. 21:21, that of 
the fig-tree; Matt. 8:33, the things of those possessed. On proverb, see notes on Matt. 
13:3. 

Vomit (€&épaua) Only here in New Testament. 

Wallowing (xuho pov). Only here in New Testament. 

Mire (BopRépov). Only here in New Testament. This use of dogs and swine together 
recalls Matt. 7:6. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. Beloved. Occurring four times in this chapter. 

Second — I write. An incidental testimony to the authorship of the second epistle. 

Pure minds (¢idtxpwvy Sidvotay). The latter word is singular, not plural. Hence, as Rev., 
mind. The word rendered pure is often explained tested by the sunlight; but this is very 
doubtful, since ¢{i7, to which this meaning is traced, means the heat, and not the light 
of the sun. Others derive it from the root of the verb .¢‘A/cow, to roll, and explain it as 
that which is separated or sifted by rolling, as in a sieve. In favor of this etymology is its 
association in classical Greek with different words meaning unmissed. The word occurs 
only here and Philip. 1:10. The kindred noun ¢iAuxplveva, sincerity, is found 1 Cor. 
5:8; 2 Cor. 1:12; 2:17. Rev., here, sincere. 

Mind (8tdvovav) Compare 1 Pet. 1:13; and see on Mark 12:30. 

3. Scoffers walking (éumaixrae mopevopevol) This is the reading followed by A.V. 
But the later texts have added €umrauynovi, in mockery, occurring only here, though a 
kindred word for mockings (éumauypar) is found Heb. 11:36. This addition gives a play 
upon the words; and so Rev., ‘‘Mockers shall come with mockery, walking, ”’ etc. 

4. From the beginning of the creation (am apxis kT’ gews). Not a common phrase. It 
yecurs only Mark 10:6: 13:19; Rev. 3:14. 

Fell asleep (€koyu}Snoav). A literal and correct translation of the word, which occurs 
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frequently in the New Testament, but only here in Peter. Some have supposed that the 
peculiarly Christian sense of the word is emphasized ironically by these mockers. It is 
used, however, in classical Greek to denote death. The difference between the pagan and 
the Christian usage lies in the fact that, in the latter, it was defined by the hope of the 
resurrection, and therefore was used /iterally of a sleep, which, though long, was to have an 
awaking. See on Acts 7:60. 

5. This they willingly are ignorantof (av3dver ators tobto Sédovtas). _Lit., this 
escapes them of their own will. Rev., this they wilfully forget. 

The heavens were. But the Greek has no article. Render, there were heavens. So, too, 
not the earth, but an earth, as Rev. 

Standing (suvert@oa). Incorrect; for the word is, literally, standing together; i.e., 
compacted or formed. Compare Col. 1:17, consist. Rev., compacted. 

Out of the water. Again no article. Render out of water; denoting not the position of 
the earth, but the material or mediating element in the creation; the waters being 
gathered together in one place, and the dry land appearing. Or, possibly, with reference to 
the original liquid condition of the earth — without form and void. 

In the water {8¢ &8aros). Omit the article. Aid has its usual sense here, not as Rev., 

- amidst, but by means of. Bengel: “The water served that the earth should consist.” 
Expositors are much divided as to the meaning. This is the view of Huther, Salmond, and, 
substantially, Alford. 

6. The world that then was\6 TéTe Kooq0s).Lit., the then world. The word for world is 
literally order, and denotes the perfect system of the material universe. 

Being overflowed (kataxAvo$els). Only here in New Testament. Cataclysm is derived 
from it. 

7. The heavens — which now are (oi viv ovpavol). A construction similar to the then 
world (ver. 6). The now heavens, or the present heavens. 

Kept in store (reInoavpiopévor). Rev., stored up. Lit., treasured up. The same word 
which isused in Luke 12:21, layeth up treasure. Sometimes with the kindred noun 
Snoav PVs; treasures, as Matt. 6: 19; lit., treasure treasures. 

Unto fire. Some construe this with treasured up; as Rev., stored up for fire; others with 
reserved, as A.V.; others again give the sense stored with fire, indicating that the agent for 
the final destruction is already prepared. 

9. Is not slack (ov Apadvver), Only here and 1 Tim. 3:15. The word is literally to delay 
or loiter. So Septuagint, Gen. 43:10, “except we had lingered.” Alford’s rendering, is not 
tardy, would be an improvement. The word implies, besides delay, the idea of lateness 
with reference to an appointed time. 

Come (xwpijcat). Move on, or advance to. 

10. The day of the Lord. Compare the same phrase in Peter’s sermon, Acts 2:20. It 
occurs only in these two passages and 1 Thess. 5:2. See 1 Cor. 1:8;2 Cor. 1:14. 

As a thief: Omit in the night. Compare Matt. 24:43; 1 Thess. 5:2,4; Rev. 3:3; 16:15. 

With a great noise (povgnddv). An adverb peculiar to Peter, and occurring only here. It 
is a word in which the sound suggests the sense (rhoizedon); and the kindred noun potfos; 
is used in classical Greek of the whistling of an arrow; the sound of a shepherd’s pipe; the 
rush of wings; the plash of water; the hissing of a serpent; and the sound of filing. 

The elements (crovxeta). Derived from 7T0¢%x¥0S a row, and meaning originally one of a 
row or series; hence a component or element The name for the letters of the alphabet, 
as being set in rows. Applied to the four elements — fire, air, earth, water; and in later 
times to the planets and signs of the zodiac. It is used in an ethical sense in other passages; 


’ 


as in Gal 4:3, “elements or rudiments of the vorld.” Also of elementary teaching, such as 
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the law, which was fitted for an earlier stage in the world’s history; and of the first 
principles of religious knowledge among men. In Col. 2:8, of formal ordinances, Compare 

‘Heb. 5:12. The kindred verb oTovéw, to walk, carries the idea of keeping in line, 
according to the radical sense. Thus, walk according to rule (Gal. 6:16); walkest orderly 
(Acts 21:24). So, too, the compound avotowyéw, Only in Gal. 4:25, answereth to, lit., 
belongs to the same row or column with, The Greek grammarians called the categories of 
letters arranged according to the organs of speech ovorovyiat. Here the word is of course 
used in a physical sense, meaning the parts of which this system of things is composed. 
Some take it as meaning the heavenly bodies, but the term is too late and technical in 
that sense. Compare Matt. 24:29, the powers of the heaven. 

Shall melt (AvIjaovtat)., More literally, as Rev., shall be dissolved. 

With fervent heat (xavoovpeva). Lit., being scorched up. 

11. To be dissolved (Avopévwr). So Rey. But the participle is present; and the idea is 
rather, are in process of dissolution, The world and all therein is essentially transitory. 

Ought ye fo be(Urdpyew) See on ch. 1:8. 

Conversation (avactpogais). See on I Pet. 1:15. Rev., living. 

Godliness (evoeBetas). See on ch. 1:3. Both words are plural; holy livings and 
godlinesses. 

12. Looking for poo Soxdvras). The same verb as in Luke 1:21, of waiting for 
Zacharias. Cornelius waited (Acts 10:24); the cripple expecting to receive something 
(Acts 3:5). 

Hasting unto (omevdovtas). Wrong. Rev., earnestly desiring, for which there is authority. 
I am inclined to adopt, with Alford, Huther, Salmond, and Trench, the transitive 
meaning, hastening on; i.e., “causing the day of the Lord to come more quickly by 
helping to fulfil those conditions without which it cannot come; that day being no day 
inexorably fixed, but one the arrival of which it is free to the church to hasten on by 
faith and by prayer” (Trench, on “The Authorized Version of the New Testament’’). See 
Matt. 24:14: the gospel shall be preached in the whole world, and then shall the end 
come.”’ Compare the words of Peter, Acts 3:19: “Repent and be converted,”’ etc., “that 
so there may come seasons of refreshing” (so Rev., rightly); and the prayers, “Thy 
kingdom come.” Salmond quotes a rabbinical saying, “Jf thou keepest this precept thou 
hastenest the day of Messiah.” This meaning is given in margin of Rev. 

Wherein (80 Y).Wrong. Rev., correctly, by reason of which. 

Melt(txerax). Literal. Stronger than the word in w. 10,11. Not only the resolving, but 
the wasting away of nature. Only here in New Testament. 

13. We look for. The same verb as in ver. 12. It occurs three times in 12-14, 

New(kawwovs),See on Matt. 26:29. 

14. Without spot and blameless. See on ch. 2:13. 

16. Hard to be understood (8vavdnra), Only here in New Testament. 

They that are unlearned and unstable (06 dpaSeis nal 4oTnpixTot). Both words are 
peculiar to Peter. On the latter, see on ch. 2:14. 

Wrest (otpeBrodoryv). - Only here in New Testament. Meaning, originally ,tohoist witha 
windlass or screw, to twist or dislocate the limbs ona rack. It is a singularly graphic word 
applied to the perversion of scripture. 

The other scriptures (tas Novmas ypadas).. . Showing that Paul’s epistles were ranked 
as scripture. see on Mark 12:10. 

17. Being led away (ovvarraxSévres) Better, Rev., carried away. It is the word used by 
Paul of Barnabas, when he dissembled with Peter at Antioch. “Barnabas was carried away 
with their dissimulation”’ (Gal. 2:13). 
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Of the wicked (a3éopuwv). See on ch. 2:7. 
Fall from (é«réonte) Lit,, “fall out of.” Compare Gal. 5:4. 
Steadfastness'(arnpvypovyOnly here in New Testament. See on ch. 1:12. 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


1. Jude. Rev., Judas. One of the brethren of Jesus; not the brother of James the Apostle, 
the son of Alphaeus, but of James the superintendent of the church at Jerusalem. He is 
named among the brethren of the Lord. Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:3. 

Servant. He does not call himself an apostle, as Paul and Peter in their introductions, and 
seems to distinguish himself from the apostles in w. 17,18: “The apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, how that they said,” etc. We are told that Christ’s brethren did not believe 
on him (John 7:5); and in Acts 1, the brethren of Jesus (ver. 14) are mentioned in a way 
which seems to separate them from the apostles. ZovAos, bond-servant, occurs in the 
introductions to Romans, Philippians, Titus, James, and 2 Peter. 

Brother of James. That Jude does not allude to his relationship to the Lord may be 
explained by the fact that the natural relationship in his mind would be subordinate to 
the spiritual (see Luke 11:27,28), and that such a designation would, as Dean Alford 
remarks, “have been in harmony with those later and superstitious feelings with which 
the next and following ages regarded the Lord’s earthly relatives.” He would shrink from 
emphasizing a distinction to which none of the other disciples or apostles could have a 
claim, the more so because of his former unbelief in Christ’s authority and mission. It is 
noticeable that James likewise avoids such a designation. 

Kept. See on 1 Pet. 1:4. Compare John 17:6,12. 

In Jesus Christ (Inoot Xpiot@). The simple dative without preposition. Therefore 
for Jesus Christ; by the Father to whom Christ committed them (John 17:11). Compare 
1 Thess. 5:23; Philip. 1:6,10. 

Called («Ayrois). At the end of the verse, for emphasis. 

2. Love. Peculiar to Jude in salutation. 

3. Beloved. Occurring at the beginning of an epistle only here and 3 John 2. 

When I gave all diligence (macav o7Trovdny movovpevos), Lit., making all diligence; the 
phrase found only here. In Heb. 6:11, we find “shew diligence” (évdelxvvaSac, and in 
2 Pet. 1:5, “adding diligence.’”’ See note there. 

The common salvation. The best texts add Tpaav, of us. So Rev., “our common 
salvation.” 

It was needful (avdyxny éoyov) Lit., J had necessity. Alford, I found it necessary. Rev., I 
was constrained. . 

Earnestly contend (€maywvifeo: Sac). Only here in New Testament. 

The faith. The sum of what Christians believe. See on Acts 6:7. 

Once (ara£), Not formerly, but once for all. So Rev., “No other faith will be given,” 
says Bengel. 

4. With the whole verse compare 2 Pet. 2:1. 

Crept in unawares (mapevcédvoav).. Rev., privily. See on 2 Pet. 2:1. The verb means fo 
get in by the side (wapa),to slip in by a side-door. Only here in New Testament. 

Ordained (mpoyeypapsévoe). The meaning is in dispute. The word occurs four times in 
New Testament. In two of these instances -rpo has clearly the temporal sense before 
(Rom. 15:4; Eph. 3:3). In Gal. 3:1, it is taken by some in the sense of openly, publicly 
(see note there). It seems better, on the whole, to take it here in the temporal sense, and 
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to render written of beforehand, i.e., in prophecy as referred to in wv. 14,15. So the 
American Rev. c 
_ Lasciviousness. See on | Pet. 4:3. 

Lord God. God is omitted in the best texts. On Lord (SeorroTnv), see on 2 Pet. 2:1. 

5. Ye once knew (ciéétas dra). . Entirely wrong. The participle is to be rendered as 
present, and the once is not formerly, but once for all, as ver. 3. So Rev., rightly, though 
ye know ail things once for all. 

6. First estate (4pxv). The word originally signifies beginning, and so frequently in New 
Testament, mostly in the Gospels, Acts, Hebrews, Catholic Epistles, and Revelations. 
From this comes a secondary meaning of sovereignty, dominion, magistracy, as being the 
beginning or first place of power. So mostly by Paul, as principalities (Rom. 8:38); rule 
(1 Cor. 15:24). Compare Luke 12:11, magistrates; Rev., rulers; and Luke 20:20, power. 
Rev., rule. A peculiar use of the word occurs at Acts 10:11, “the sheet knit at the four 
corners” (apxais the corners being beginnings of the sheet. In this passage the A.V. has 
adopted the first meaning, beginning, in its rendering first estate. Rev. adopts the second, 
rendering principaltiy. The Jews regarded the angels as having dominion over the earthly 
creatures; and the angels are often spoken of in the New Testament as apyat, 
principalities; as Rom. 8:38; Eph. 1:21; so that this term would be appropriate to 
designate their dignity, which they forsook. 

Habitation (otk TH peor), Only here and 2 Cor. 5:2. 

Everlasting (diSiots)-Only here and Rom. 1:20. For a longer form deidtos, from 4, 
always. 

Under darkness (iro Gopov).Under carries the sense of the darkness brooding over the 
fallen spirits. On darkness, see on 2 Pet. 2:4. Compare Hesiod: 


“There the Titanian gods, to murky gloom 
Condemned by will of cloud-collecting Jove, 
Lie hid in region foul.” 

Theogony, V., 729. 


7. The cities about them. Admah and Zeboim. Deut. 29:23; Hos. 11:8. 

Giving themselves over to fornication (éxropvevcacat). Rev., more strictly, having 
given, etc. Only here in New Testament. The force of €« is out and out; giving themselves 
up utterly. See on followed, 2 Pet. 1:16. 

Going after (ate\odcat d7icw).The aorist participle. Rev., having gone. The phrase 
occurs Mark 1,20; James aud John leaving their father and going after Jesus. “The world 
is gone after him” (John 12:19). Here metaphorical. The force of a7 is away; turning 
away from purity, and going after strange flesh. 

Strange flesh. Compare 2 Pet. 2:10; and see Rom. 1:27; Lev. 18:22,23. Also Jowett’s 
introduction to Plato’s Symposium: Plato’s Laws, 8, 836,841; Dollinger, The 
Gentile and the Jew, Darnell’s trans., 2, 238 sq. 

Are set forth (apoxewtat). The va0 means, literally , to lie exposed. Used of meats on 
the table ready for the guests; of a corpse laid out for burial; of a question under 
discussion. Thus the corruption and punishment of the cities of the plain are /aid out in 
plain sight. 

As an example (Seiyya). Only here in New Testament. From de/xvut, to display or 
exhibit; something, therefore, which is held up to view as a warning. 

Suffering the vengeance of eternal fire (mrupos aiwvicr Stenv bméyoveat). Rev., 
rightly, substitutes punishment for vengeance, since din carries the underlying idea oe 
right or justice, which is not necessarily implied in vengeance. Some of the best modern 
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expositors render are set forth as ah example of eternal fire, suffering punishment. This , 
meaning seems, on the whole, more natural, though the Greek construction favors the 
others, since eternal fire is the standing term for the finally condemned in the last 
judgment, and could hardly be correctly said of Sodom and Gomorrah. Those cities are 
most truly an example of eternal fire. ““A destruction so utter and so permanent as theirs 
has been, is the nearest approach that can be found in this world to the destruction which 

- awaits those who are kept under darkness to the judgment of the great day” (Lumby). 
Suffering(bméyoveat). Only here in New Testament. The participle is present, indicating 
that they are suffering to this day the punishment which came upon them in Lot’s time. 
The verb means, literally, to hold under; thence to uphold or support, and so to suffer or 
undergo. 

8. Yet (wévTov). Not rendered by A.V., but expressing that though they have these 
fearful examples before them. yet they persist in their sin. 

Dominion — dignities (kvptornra—b0£as). It is not easy to determine the exact 
meaning of these two terms.. Kupidrns, dominion, occurs in three other passages, Eph. 
1:21; Col. 1:16; 2 Pet. 2:10. In the first two, and probably in the third, the reference is 
to angelic dignities. Some explain this passage and the one in Peter, of evil angels. In 
Colossians the term is used with thrones, principalities, and powers, with reference to the 
orders of the celestial hierachy as conceived by Gnostic teachers, and with a view to exalt 
Christ above all these. Glories or dignities is used in this concrete sense only here and at 
2 Pet. 2:10. 

9. Michael the archangel. Here we strike a peculiarity of this epistle which caused its 
authority to be impugned in very early times, viz., the apparent citations of apocryphal 
writings. The passages are vv. 9,14,15. This reference to Michael was said by Origen to be 
founded on a Jewish work called The Assumption of Moses, the first part of which was 
lately found in an old Latin translation at Milan; and this is the view of Davidson, so far 
at least as the words “the Lord rebuke thee” are concerned. Others refer it to Zech. 321% 
but there is nothing there about Moses’ body, or Michael, or a dispute about the body. 
Others, again, to a rabbinical comment on Deut. 34:6, where Michael is said to have been 
made guardian of Moses’ grave. Doubtless Jude was referring to some accepted story or 
tradition, probably based on Deut. 34:6. For a similar reference to tradition compare 
2 Tim. 3:8; Acts 7:22. 

Michael. Angels are described in scripture as forming a society with different orders and 
dignities. This conception is developed in the books written during and after the exile, 
especially Daniel and Zechariah. Michael (Who is like God?) is one of the seven 
archangels, and was regarded as the special protector of the Hebrew nation. He is 
mentioned three times in the Old Testament (Dan. 10:13,21; 12: 1), and twice in the New 
Testament (Jude 9; Rev. 12:7). He is adored as a saint in the Romish Church. For 
legends, see Mrs. Jameson. Sacred and Legendary Art, i., 94 sq. 

A railing accusation (Kptow Bracdnuias). Lit. a judgment of railing; a sentence 
savoring of impugning his dignity. Michael remembered the high estate from which he 
fell, and left his sentence to God. 

10. Compare 2 Pet. 2:12. 

They know not (ovx otdactv). Mental comprehension and knowledge, and referring to 
the whole range of invisible things; while the other verb in this verse, also translated by A. V. 
know (ériotavrau, originally of skill in handicraft), refers to palpable things; objects of 
sense, the circumstances of sensual enjoyment. Rev. marks the distinction by rendering 
the latter verh understand. 


Naturally (vows). Only here in New Testament. Compare gvovxd, natural, 2 Pet. 
94] We 
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11. Woe (ovat). Often used by our Lord, but never elsewhere except here and in the 

Apocalypse, The expression in 1 Cor. 9:16 is different. There the word is not used as an 
- imprecation, but almost as a noun: “Woe is unto me.” So Hos. 9:12 (Sept.). 

Ran greedily (eEextSnoar). Lit., were poured out. Rev., ran riotously. A strong 
expression, indicating a reckless, abandoned devotion of the energies, like the Latin 
effundi. So Tacitus says of Maecenas, “he was given up to love for Bathyllus;” lit., poured 
out into love. 

After. Better, as Rev., in; as, “in the way of Cain.” The error was their sphere of action. 
Similarly, 

In the gainsaying(7 avtirayia).In the practice of gainsaying like Korah’s.’ AvrsAoylais 
from 4vtt,. against, and Aéyw, to speak. Hence, literally, contradiction. Gainsay is a 
literal translation, being compounded of the Anglo-Saxon gegn, which reappears in the 
German gegen, against, and say. 

Korah, Who spake against Moses (Num. 16:3). The water which Moses brought from the 
rock at Kadesh was called the water of Meribah (Strife), or, in Septuagint, 
bdwp avriroylas, the water of contradiction. 

12. Spots (o TUNGOES) 4 Only here in New Testament. So rendered in A.V., because 
understood as kindred to’ ominou (2 Pet. 2:13); but rightly, .as Rev., hidden rocks. So 
Homer, (Odyssey, iii,298), “‘the waves dashed the ship against the rocks .«(@7:Ad8<ost7). 
See on deceivings 2 Pet. 2:13. These men were no longer mere blots, but elements of 
danger and wreck. 

When they feast with you. See on 2 Pet. 2:13. 

Feeding (7rowaivovtes). See on 1 Pet. 5:2. Lit., shepherding themselves; and so Rev., 
shepherds that feed themselves; further their own schemes and lusts instead of tending the 
flock of God. Compare Isa. 56:11. 

Without fear (apo8es). Of such judgments as visited Ananias and Sapphira. Possibly, as 
Lumby suggests, implying a rebuke to the Christian congregations for having suffered such 
practices. 

Clouds without water. Compare 2 Pet. 2:17, springs without water. As clouds which 
seem to be charged with refreshing showers, but are borne past (mapaepopevat) and 
yield no rain. 

Whose fruit withereth (b9worepwwa). From $Ive or'h9io, to waste away, pine, and 
O7@pay autumn. Hence, literally, pertaining to the late autumn, and rightly rendered by 
Rev., autumn (trees). The A.V. is entirely wrong. Wyc. harvest trees. Tynd., trees without 
fruit at gathering-time. 

Twice dead. Not only the apparent death of winter, but a real death; so that it only 
remains to pluck them up by the roots. 

13. Raging (aypta), Rev., wild, which is better, as implying quality rather than act. 
Waves, by nature untamed. The act or expression of the nature is given by the next word. 

Foaming out(émagpivovra) Only here in New Testament. Compare Isa. 57:20. 

Shame (aicybvas). Lit., shames or disgraces. 

Wandering stars. Compare 2 Pet. 2:17. Possibly referring to comets, which shine a while 
and then pass into darkness. “They belong not to the system: they stray at random and 
without law, and must at last be severed from the lights which rule while they are ruled” 
(Lumby). 

Blackness (60) See on 2 Pet. 2:4. 

Of darkness(700 oxorovs)Lit., “the darkness,” the article pointing back to the darkness 
already mentioned, ver. 6. 

14. Enoch prophesied. This is the second of the apocryphal passages referred to in notes 
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on ver. 9. It is quoted from the apocyphal book of Enoch, directly, or from a tradition 
based upon it. The passage in Enoch is as follows: “Behold he comes with ten thousands 
of his saints, to execute judgment upon them, and to destroy the wicked, and to strive (at 
law) with all the carnal for everything which the sinful and ungodly have done and 
committed against him.” The Book of Enoch, which was known to the fathers of the 
second century, was lost for some centuries with the exception of a few fragments, and 
was found entire in a copy of the Ethiopic Bible, in 1773, by Bruce. It became known to 
modern students through a translation from this into English by Archbishop Lawrence, in 
1821. It was probably written in Hebrew. It consists of revelations purporting to have 
been given to Enoch and Noah, and its object is to vindicate the ways of divine 
providence, to set forth the retribution reserved for sinners, angelic or human, and “to 
repeat in every form the great principle that the world — natural, moral, and spiritual — is 
under the immediate government of God.”’ Besides an introduction it embraces five parts: 
1. A narrative of the fall of the angels, and of a tour of Enoch in company with an angel 
through heaven and earth, and of the mysteries seen by him. 2. Parables concerning the 
kingdom of God, the Messiah, and the Messianic future. 3. Astronomical and physical 
matter; attempting to reduce the images of the Old Testament to a physical system. 
4. Two visions, representing symbolically the history of the world to the Messianic 
completion. 5. Exhortations of Enoch to Methuselah and his descendants. The book 
shows no Christian influence, is.highly moral in tone, and imitates the Old Testament 
myths. 

With ten thousands of his saints (év dylats puptdowy). Lit.,in or among holy 
myriads. Compare Deut. 33:2; Zech. 14:5. 

Ungodly (aceBets). — ungodly deeds (épyov aceBetas, lit., works of ungodliness) 
which they have ungodly committed(7jcé8ycav)and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly (aceets) sinners, etc. The evident play upon the word urgodly can be rendered 
but clumsily into English. Rev., translates, ‘“‘A/] the ungodly, of all their works of 
ungodliness which they have ungodly wrought, and of all the hard things which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him. The words ungodly sinners are placed in an unusual 
position, at the end of the sentence, for emphasis; ungodliness being the key-note of the 
writer’s thought. 

Hard (rev oxdnpev). Speeches is supplied. Lit., hard things. So Rev. The railing, 
gainsaying; the profane and vain babblings (2 Tim. 2:16). Compare John 6:60, a hard 
saying, where the word means not abusive but difficult. In Jas. 3:4, rough, used of the 
winds. In Acts 26:14, of Saul of Tarsus; “ard to kick against the pricks.” 

16. Murmurers (yoyyvatai) Only here in New Testament. Doubtless! originally, with 
some adaptation of sound to sense, gongustai. It is used of the cooing of doves. 
_Complainers (weuypiwocpor) From Héudouas,to find fault with, and potpa, a part or lot. 
Lit., blamers of their lot. 

Great swelling words. See on 2 Pet. 2:18. 

Having men’s persons in admiration (Savpdfovres pda Ta). The Rev., shewing 
respect of persons, is neater, but the A.V. more literal: admiring the countenances. 
Compare Gen. 19:21, Sept., “Y have accepted thee:” lit., have admired thy face. 

Because of advantage. See 2 Pet. 2:3,14. 

Beloved. Compare ver. 3. 

18. Mockers. See on 2 Pet. 3:3. 

Ungodly lusts (éruSupias tov doeBevdv)Lit., lusts of ungodlinesses. 

19. Separate themselves (atrodcopitovres),Only here in New Testament. Themselves is 
unnecessary. Better, as Rev., make separations; i.e., cause divisions in the church. The 
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verb is compounded with 4770,away; 8d; through; .Spos,. a boundary line. Of those who 
draw a line through the church and set off one part from another. ; 

Sensual (yrvytxol)... See on Mark 12:30. As Yuvy7. denotes life in the distinctness of 
individual existence, “the centre of the personal being, the I of each individual,” so this 
adjective derived from it denotes what pertains to man as man, the natural personality as 
distinguished from the renewed man. So 1 Cor. 2:14; 15:44. The rendering sensual, here 
and Jas. 3:15, is inferential: sensual because natural and unrenewed. In contrast with this 
is. 

The spirit. The higher spiritual life. So the adjective wvevuatcxos, spiritual, is 
everywhere in the New Testament opposed to ¥YX#*0S natural. See 1 Cor. 15:44,46. 

22. And of some have compassion, making a difference. This follows the reading 
Kat ods peév édeciré (EXeaTe) “SraKxpe vopevor. The best texts, however, read 
dtaxpivopévous,,* which would, require, “On some have mercy who are in doubt.” So 
Rev. Others, again, for €Nee’Te, have mercy, read \EAEYXETE, reprove, and render 
Svaxpwvopévovs, who are contentious: “Some who are contentious rebuke.’’ The Rev. 
rendering better suits what follows. , 

23. Snatching them out of the fire. The writer has in mind Zech. 3:2, a brand plucked 
from the burning. Compare Amos. 4:11. 

With fear (év $oB@).Lit., in fear; i.e., of the contagion of sin while we are rescuing 
them. 

Spotted (éomtAwpévov) Only here and Jas. 3:6. See on 2 Pet. 2:13. 

24. To keep you from falling (buAdEat bwas amraicrous)., Lit., “to keep you without 
stumbling. Only here in New Testament. See the kindred word offend. Rev., stumble, Jas. 
2:10; 3:2. 

Exceeding joy (ayadMdoel). See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 

25. Both now and ever (kai viv Kal eis wavtas Tovs ai@vas). Lit., both now and unto 
all the ages. The best texts add 76 gaytés tod aia@vos before all time. 


THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 
CHAPTER 1. 


1. Jesus Christ. Only here and in ch. 2:1; nowhere in the speeches of James (Acts 
15:14,15; 21:20 sq.). Had he used Jesus’ name it might have been supposed to arise from 
vanity, because he was the Lord’s brother. In all the addresses of epistles the full name, 
Jesus Christ, is given. 

Servant (S0vXos). Properly, hired servant. Compare Philip. 1:1; Jude 1. 

That are scattered abroad (év tH Svao7ropa).Lit., in the dispersion; on which see on 
1 Pet. 1:1. Rev., which are of the dispersion. 

Greeting (xaipew). Lit., rejoice. The ordinary Greek salutation, hail! welcome! Also 
used at parting: joy be with you. Compare the same expression in the letter from the 
church at Jerusalem, Acts 15:23; one of the very few peculiarities of style which connect 
this epistle with the James of the Acts. It does not occur in the address of any other of 
: the Apostolic Epistles. 

2. All joy (macav yapav).. Joy follows up the rejoice of the greeting. The all has the 
sense of wholly. Count it a thing wholly joyful, without admixture of sorrow. Perhaps, as 
Bengel suggests, the all applies to all kinds of temptations. 

When (Grav). Lit., whenever: better, because it implies that temptation may be 
expected all along the Christian course. 

Ye fall into (repuréonte),The preposition 7repi, around, suggests falling into something 
which surrounds. Thus Thucydides, speaking of the plague at Athens, says, “The 
Athenians, having fallen into (7epemecovres).. such affliction, were pressed by it.” 

Divers (qrotxirous), Rev., manifold. See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 

Temptations (me:pacuots). In the general sense of trials. See on Matt. 6:13; 1 Pet. 1:6. 

3. Trying (Soxipwov)., Rev., proof; but the American Revisers insist on proving, and 
rightly. See on 1 Pet. 1:7. 

Worketh (xatepydfeTa). The compound verb with «atd, down through, indicates 
accomplishment. The proving will work successfully and thoroughly. This harmonizes 
with a perfect work, ver. 4. 

Patience (vmopovnv), See on 2 Pet. 1:6, and Jas. 5:7. 

4. Perfect work (€pyov réXevov).“This is followed by a perfect man. The man himself is 
characterized from his condition and work” (Bengel). Work (€pyov) is the word with 
which .«atepydfera:,. worketh, is compounded. It is the accomplished result of patience 
in moral purification and ennobling. Compare work of faith, 1 Thess. 1:3. 

Perfect and entire (réXevor Kah ObKAnpor), The two words express different shades of 
thought. Térevor, perfect, from TéAos, fulfilment or completion (perfect, from perfectus, 
perfactus, made throughout), denotes that which has reached its maturity or fulfilled the 
end contemplated. .‘Oro«dnpot,. from « dros, entire, and kARpos, & lot or allotment; 
that which has all which properly belongs to it; its entire allotment, and is, therefore, 
intact in all its parts. Thus Peter (Acts 3:16) says of the restored cripple, “faith has given 
him this perfect soundness”(6XoKAnpiav) Compare the familiar phrase, an accomplished 
man, Note, also, James’ repetition of the key-words of his discourse, rejoice, joy, 
patience, perfect. 

Wanting nothing {ev undevi Aevrouevor). Rey., more literally, lacking in nothing. Note 
James’ characteristic corroboration of a positive statement by a negative clause: entire, 
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lacking in nothing; God that giveth and upbraideth not; in faith, nothing doubting. The 
conditional negative wndevi; nothing, is used, rather than the absolute negative ovdevi, as 
implying nothing which may be supposed; no possible thing. 

5S. But. Omitted in A.V. in pursuing this perfection you will find yourselves lacking in 
wisdom. One may say, “I know not how to become perfect;” but, if any man, etc. 

Lack, Note the repetition. 

Of God that giveth(robd dudévtos Beod) The Greek puts it so that giving is emphasized as 
an attribute of God. Lit., “Ask of the giving God,” or of “God the giver.” 

Liberally (am)@s).Only here in New Testament. Literally the word means simply, and 
this accords with the following negative clause, upbraiding not. It is pure, simple giving of 
good, without admixture of evil or bitterness. Compare Rom. 12:8, where a kindred noun 
is used: “He that giveth let him do it with simplicity (€v dmddrT1)! Compare also, Prov. 
10:22. Men often complicate and mar their giving with reproach, or by an assumption of 
superiority. 

6. Doubting (Svaxpwvouevos): Compare Matt. 21:21. Not equivalent to unbelief, but 
expressing the hesitation which balances between faith and unbelief, and inclines toward 
the latter. This idea is brought out in the next sentence. 

A wave (khvdanth., Rey., surge. Only here and Luke 8:24; though the kindred verb 
occurs at Eph. 4:14. The word is admirably chosen, as by a writer who lived near the sea 
and was familiar with its aspects. The general distinction between this and the more 
common kdua, wave, is that kAvd@y describes the long ridges of water as they are 
propelled in horizontal lines over the vast surface of the sea; while xdua denotes the 
pointed masses which toss themselves up from these under the action of the wind. Hence 
the word KAvdwY here is explained, and the picture completed by what follows: a@ 
billow or surge, driven by the wind in lines, and tossed into waves. Both here and in the 
passage in Luke the word is used in connection with the wind. It emphasizes the idea of 
extension, while the other word throws forward the idea of concentrating into a crest at a 
given point. Hence, in the figure, the emphasis falls on the tossing; not only moving 
before the impulse of the wind, but not even moving in regular lines; tossed into rising 
and falling peaks. 

Driven by the wind (aveptfouéve) Only here in New Testament. 

Tossed (pemu€ouévp) Only here in New Testament. From prs, a fan. Anyone who has 
watched the great ocean-swell throwing itself up into pointed waves, the tops of which 
are caught by the wind and fanned off into spray, will appreciate the vividness of the 
figure. 

7. That man (€xeivos).Emphatic, and with a slightly contemptuous force. 

Any thing, i.e., which he asks for. 

8.A double-minded man is unstable, etc. The A.V. puts this as an independent 
apophthegm, which is wrong. The sentence is a comment and enlargement upon that 
man. “Let not that man think,” etc., “a double-minded man, unstable in all his ways,” So 
Rev. 

Double-minded (Suxos). Peculiar to James, here and ch, 4:8. Not deceitful, but 
dubious and undecided. 

Unstable (a4xatdoraros),. Only here in New Testament. The kindred dxatactacia, « 

“confusion, is found ch. 3:16, and elsewhere. 

9. But. Omitted in A.V. Introducing a contrast with the double-minded. 

The brother of low degree(6 aSeddos 6 Tarevvos).. Lit., the brother, the lowly one. 
Not in the higher Christian sense of Ta7€tv'0S (see on Matt. 11:29), but, rather, poor 
and afflicted, as contrasted with rich. 
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Rejoice (xavydodo)., Not strong enough. It is, rather, boast. So Rev., glory. Compare 
Rom. 5:3; Philip. 3:3. 

In that he is exalted (€v t@ tAper avrov)., Lit. in his exaltation. Rev., in his high estate. 

10. In that he is made low (év rH tamewdcer avtod).. A form of expression similar 
to the preceding. Lit., in his humiliation. Both the A.V. and Rev. preserve the kinship 
between T@7€tV0S andrazrewace, vy the word low. 

Flower (dvYos), Only here, ver. 11, and 1 Pet. 1:24. : 

11. For the sun is no sooner risen etc. (avéretbev yap 6.%v0s). By the use of the 
aorist tense James graphically throws his illustration into the narrative form: “For the sun 
arose — and withered,” etc. 

With burning heat (T® Kavowv.). Rev.,with the scorching wind. The article denotes 
something familiar; and the reference may be to the scorching east-wind (Job 1:19, Sept.; 
Ezek. 17:10), which withers vegetation. Some of the best authorities, however, prefer the 
rendering of the A.V. 

Falleth (€&émecev). Aorist tense. Lit., fell off. 

The grace of the fashion (evrpémew T00 Tpocwmov). Lit., the beauty of its face or 
appearance. Evrrpéreta only here in New Testament. 

Fade away (uapavdjcertat). See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Ways (mropetais). Rev., goings. Only here and Luke 13:22. His goings to and fro in 
acquiring riches. 

12. Is tried (8éxisos ryevopevos). Lit., having become approved. See on trial, 1 Pet. 1:7. 
The meaning is not, as the A.V. suggests, when his trial is finished, but when he has been 
approved by trial. Rev., rightly, when he hath been approved. 

The crown (orépavov\See on | Pet. 5:4. 

Of life (r%s Swns). Lit., the life: the article pointing to the well-known eternal life. The 
figure is not that of the athlete’s crown, for an image from the Grecian games, which the 
Jews despised, would be foreign to James’ thought and displeasing to his readers. Rather 
the kingly crown, the proper word for which is 8uaénua, diadem. In Ps. 20:3 (Sept.), 
arépavos is used of the royal crown. In Zech. 6:11 ,14, the reference seems to be toa 
priestly crown, forming part of the high-priest’s mitre. 

13. Of God (amo @eod). Lit., from God. Not by God, as the direct agent, but by agency 
proceeding from God. Compare Matt. 4:1, where the direct agency, “by the spirit,” “by 
the devil,” is expressed by w7r0. 

Cannot be tempted (ameipactos éo7t) Lit., is incapable of being tempted. But some of 
the best expositors render is unversed in evil things, as better according both with the 
usage of the word and with the context, since the question is not of God’s being tempted, 
but of God’s tempting. Rev. gives this in margin. "Ameipactos only here in New 
Testament. 

Neither tempteth he(meupager S€ avT0S). The AV, fails to render ab70s : “He himself 
tempteth no man.’’ So Rev. 

14. Drawn away (€£eXxoevos). Only here in New Testament. This and the following 
word are metaphors from hunting and fishing. Drawn away, as beasts are enticed froma 
safecovert into a place beset with snares. Note the present participle, as indicating the 
progress of the temptation: “is being drawn away.” 

Enticed (Seheafopevos). As a fish with bait. Also the present participle. See on 2 Pet. 
2:14. 

15. The lust. Note the article, omitted in A.V. The peculiar lust of his own. 

Hath conceived (ovNaBovea). Lit., having conceived. 

Bringeth forth (TT€0) ‘Metaphor of the mother. Rev., beareth. 

When it is finished (amroredec Jetca)Better, Rey., when it is full grown. Not when the 
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course of a sinful life is completed; but when sin has reached its full development. 

Bringeth forth (amoxvev). A different verb from the preceding, bringeth forth. Rev. has 
rendered tix7es, beareth, in order to avoid the repetition of bringeth forth. The verb is 
used by James only, here and at ver. 18. The image is interpreted in two ways. Either 
(1) Sin, figured as female, is already pregnant with death, and, when full grown, bringeth 
forth death (so Rev., and the majority of commentators). “The harlot, Lust, draws away 
and entices the man. The guilty union is committed by the will embracing the temptress: 
the consequence is that she beareth sin. . . . Then the sin, that particular sin, when grown 
up, herself, as if all along pregnant with it, bringeth forth death” (Alford). Or (2) Sin, 
figured as male, when it has reached maturity, becomes the begetter of death. So the 
Vulgate, generat, and Wyc., gendereth. I am inclined to prefer this, since the other seems 
somewhat forced. It has the high endorsement of Bishop Lightfoot. There is a suggestive 
parallel passage in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 751-771: 


“There is a saying old, 

Uttered in ancient days, 

That human bliss, full-grown, 

Genders, and dies not childless: 

And, for the coming race, 

Springs woe insatiate from prosperity. 

But I alone 

Cherish within my breast another thought. 
The impious deed 

Begets a numerous brood alike in kind; 

While households ruled by right inflexible 
Blossom with offspring fair. 

Insolence old 

In men depraved begetteth insolence, 

Which springs afresh from time to time 

As comes the day of doom, and fresh creates 
In Ate’s dismal halls 

Fierce wrath from light, 

Unhallowed Daring, fiend invincible, 
Unconquered, with its parents’ likeness stamped.” 


The magnificent passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2, 760-801, is elaborated from these 
verses of James. 
17. The first words of this verse form a hexameter line, thus: 


Tlaca 80\as ayal97 Kat| wav dd\pnua ré[Necov. 


Such yerses, or parts of verses, occur occasionally in the New Testament. Sometimes they 
are quotations from the Greek poets; sometimes the writer’s words unconsciously fall 
into metrical form. Poetical quotations are confined to Paul, Acts 17:28; 1 Cor. 15:33; 
it 12. 

Every good gift and every perfect gift (see Greek above). The statement that these gifts 
are from God is in pursuance of the idea that God does not tempt men to evil. The gifts 
of God are contrasted with the evil springing from man’s lust. Two words are used for 
gift. Aoots occurs only here and Philip. 4:15; there in an active sense; but here passive, 
as in Prov. 21:14 (Sept.).4@pnya is found Rom. 5:16. It enlarges slightly upon the other 
word in emphasizing the gift as free, large, full; an idea which is further developed in ver. 
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18, of his own will. The Rev., rather awkwardly, endeavors to bring out the distinction by 
the word boon, for which the American Revisers insist on retaining gift. Boon originally 
means a petition; favor being a secondary and later sense, as of something given in 
response to a petition. The word is of Scandinavian origin, and the meaning favor seems 
to indicate a confusion with the Latin bonus, good; French, bon. 

Perfect. Enlarges upon good, bringing out more distinctly the moral quality of the gift. 

And cometh down (kataBaivov) A present participle, to be construed with 
dvadev €at, is from above. Lit., is coming down from above. As usual, this union of the 
participle with the finite verb denotes something habitual. Render, descendeth from 
above. Compare ch. 3:15. 

Father of lights (rod matpos Tév PwTwv). Lit., the lights, by which are meant the 
heavenly bodies. Compare Ps. 135:7 (Sept.); and Jer. 4:23 (Sept.). God is called “the 
Father of the lights,’ as being their creator and maintainer. Compare Job. 38:28; Ps. 8:3; 
Amos 5:8. 

Is no variableness (év1). Abbreviated from éveotn is in. Stronger than the simple is, and 
denoting inherence or indwelling. Rev., can be. 

Variableness (qrapannrary’)). Better, Rev., variation. The word is not used, as some 
suppose, in a technical, astronomical sense, which James readers would not have 
understood, but in the simple sense of change in the degree or intensity of light, such as is 
manifested by the heavenly bodies. Compare Plato, Republic, 7, 530: “Will he (the 
astronomer) not think that the heaven and the things in heaven are framed by the Creator 
in the most perfect manner? But when he reflects that the proportions of night and day, 
or of both, to the month, or of the month to the year, or of the other stars to these and 
to one another, are of the visible and material, he will never fall into the error of 
supposing that they are eternal and liable to no deviation (ovdév tapadrdtTewv) — that 
would be monstrous.” 

Shadow of turning (tpoTijs 4rockiacya). This is popularly understood to mean that 
there is in God not the faintest hint or shade of change, like the phrase, a shadow of 
suspicion. But the Greek has no such idiom, and that is not James’ meaning. Rev., rightly, 
renders, shadow that is cast by turning; referring still to the heavenly orbs, which cast 
shadows in their revolution, as when the moon turns her dark side to us, or the sun is 
eclipsed by the body of the moon. 

18. Begat (amrexinoev) Rev., brought forth. See on ver. 15, and compare 1 John 3:9; 
Lbet, 1°23) 

A kind of first-fruits (amapynv twa).. A kind of indicates the figurative nature of the 
term. The figure is taken from the requirement of the Jewish law that the first-born of 
men and cattle, and the first growth of fruits and grain should be consecrated to the 
Lord. The point of the illustration is that Christians, like first-fruits, should be 
consecrated to God. The expression “‘first-fruits” is common in the New Testament. See 
Rom. 8:23; 16:5; 1 Cor. 15:20,23; Rev. 14:4, 

19. Wherefore. The A.V. follows the reading Sore. But the correct reading is loTe, . ye 
know, and so Rev. Others render it as impe*ative, know ye, as calling attention to what 
follows. 

21. Filthiness (puTrapiav). Only here in New Testament, but James uses the kindred 
adjective (ch. 2:2), “vile raiment.’”*“Puros filth, occurs in 1 Pet. 3:21 — on which see 
notes; and the verb p70, to be filthy, is found in Rev. 22:11. 

Superfluity of naughtiness (repiocetav Kakias). A translation which may be com- 
mended to the attention of indiscriminate panegyrists of the A.V.'IIepucceia is an 
unclassical word, and occurs in three other New-Testament passages — Rom. 5:17; 2 Cor. 
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8:2; 10:15. In all these it is rendered abundance, both by A.V. and Rev. There seems to 
be no need of departing from this meaning here, as Rev., overflowing. The sense is 
abounding or abundant wickedness. For naughtiness Rev., gives wickedness, as in 1 Pet. 
2:1,16, where it changes malice to wickedness. It is mostly rendered malice in both A.V. 
and Rev. In this passage, as in the two from Peter, Rev. gives malice, in margin. Malice is 
an adequate translation, the word denoting a malevolent disposition toward one’s 
neighbor. Hence it is not a general term for moral evil, but a special form of vice. 
Compare the wrath of man, ver. 20. Naughtiness has acquired a petty sense in popular 
usage, as of the mischievous pranks of children, which renders it out of the question here. 

With meekness(€v troairnrtt)Lit., “in meekness;” opposed to malice. 

Engrafted (€uurov) Only here in New Testament. Better, and more literally, as Rev., 
implanted. It marks a characteristic of the word of truth (ver. 18). It is implanted; 
divinely given, in contrast with something acquired by study. Compare Matt. 13:19, “‘the 
word of the kingdom — sown in his heart.” Grafted or graffed is expressed by a peculiar 
word, employed by Paul only.¢yxevtpifwfrom xévtpop, a sharp point, thus emphasizing 
the fact of the incision required in grafting. See Rom. 11:17,19,23,24. 

Which is able to save (tov Suvauevev c&cat). Compare Rom. 1:16, “the power of 
God unto salvation.” 

2B Hearers(axpoarai)Used by James only. 

Deceiving (raparoyfopevor). From 7rapd. beside, contrary to, and AoyiZouas,. 
teckon, and hence fo conclude by reasoning. The deception referred to is, therefore, ~~ 
into which one betrays himself by false reasoning — reasoning beside the truth. 

23. Beholding (xaravoobvTt). With the notion of attentively considering (katd,.down 
into, or through; compare eis into, ver. 25). Compare Luke 12:24,27; Heb. 3:1. So that 
the contrast is not between a hasty look and a careful contemplation (ver. 25,looketh). It 
is not mere careless hearing of the word which James rebukes, but the neglect to carry into 
practice what is heard. One may be an attentive and critical hearer of the word, yet not a 
doer. 

His natural face (t6 mpdcwrov tis yevécews). Lit., the countenance of his birth; the 
face he was born with. 

In a glass (év éoorrtpw). Better, Rev.,a mirror; a metallic mirror. The word occurs only 
here and 1 Cor. 13:12. 

24. He beholdeth(xatevoncev) the Aorist tense, throwing the sentence into a lively, 
narrative form: he beheld himself and forgot. Compare ver. 11. 

25. Whoso looketh (6 mapaxtras).. Rev., more strictly, he that Jooketh. See on 1 Pet. 
1:12. The verb is used of one who stoops sideways(7a@p4) to look attentively. The mirror 
is conceived as placed on a table or on the ground. Bengel quotes Wisdom of Sirach 
14:23: “He that prieth in at her (Wisdom’s) windows shall also hearken at her doors.” 
Coleridge remarks: “A more happy or forcible word could not have been chosen to 
express the nature and ultimate object of reflection, and to enforce the necessity of it, in 
order to discover the living fountain and spring-head of the evidence of the Christian faith 
in the believer himself, and at the same time to point out the seat and region where alone 
it is to be found” ( Aphorisms ). 

Into (¢és).Denoting the penetration of the look into the very essence of the law. 

The perfect law of liberty (vopov tédevov tov Ths édevde plas). — Lit., the perfect 
law, the law of liberty. So Rev. The law of liberty is added as defi ining the perfect law. 
Continueth therein. Better, Rev., so continueth; i.e., continues looking. 

Forgetful hearer (axpoatis émudnopovis). The latter word only here in New 
Testament. Lit., a hearer of forgetfulness; whom forgetfulness characterizes. Rev., very 
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happily, a hearer that forgetteth; a rendering which gives the proper sense of forgetfulness 
as a characteristic better than A.V., a forgetful hearer. 

Doer of the work. Lit., of work, as the noun has no article. Rev., a doer that worketh. 

In his deed (év 7H troujoes avtoy). More correctly, as Rev., in his doing. Only here in 
New Testament. The preposition €v (in) marks the inner connection between doing and 
blessedness. “The life of obedience is the element wherein the blessedness is found and 
consists” (Alford). 

26. Seem to be (oxi). Rev., correctly, thinketh himself to be. A man can scarcely seem 
to be religious, when, as Trench observes, “his religious pretensions are belied and refuted 
by the allowance of an unbridled tongue .” 

Religious (SphaKos ‘Only here in New Testament, and nowhere in classical Greek. The 
kindred nounIpncxeéa, religion, occurs Acts 26:5; Col. 2:18; Jas. 1:26,27; and means the 
ceremonial service of religion. Herodotus (ii., 37) uses it of various observances practised 
by the Egyptian priests, such as wearing linen, circumcision, shaving, etc. The derivation 
is uncertain. Opéowar.to mutter forms of prayer, has been suggested, as the followers of 
Wycliffe were called Lollards, from the old Dutch Jullen or lollen, to sing. Hence the 
adjective here refers to a zealous and diligent performance of religious services. 

Bridleth (xadwaywyav).Used by James only. See ch. 3:2. Lit., to guide with a bridle. So 
Plato, Laws, 701: “I think that the argument ought to be pulled up from time to time, 
and not to be allowed to run away, but held with bit and bridle.” 

27. Undefiled (dpiavtos). See on 1 Pet. 1:4. The two adjectives, pure and undefiled, 
present the positive and negative sides of purity. 

To visit (€mucxértec$at) See on Matt. 25:36. James strikes a downright blow here at 
ministry by proxy, or by mere gifts of money. Pure and undefiled religion demands 
personal contact with the world’s sorrow: to visit the afflicted, and to visit them in their 
affliction. “The rich man, prodigal of money, which is to him of. little value, but 
altogether incapable of devoting any personal attention to the object of his alms, often 
injures society by his donations; but this is rarely the case with that far nobler charity 
which makes men familiar with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object of its 
care through all the phases of his life’ (Lecky, History of European Morals, ii., 98). 

To keep (Tnpetv).See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Unspotted(aamdov)See on 1 Pet. 1:19. 


CHAPTER 2. 


1. Have (Exe). Rev., hold,not in the sense of hold fast, cleave to, but of possessing, 
occupying, and practising, as a matter of habit. Thus we say that a man holds his 
property by a certain tenure. A rented estate is a holding. So of an opinion, or set of 
opinions, with which one is publicly identified. We say that he holds thus and so. 

Wtih respect of persons(év mrpoowmoAnuyiats).From TpoTwToy the countenance, and 
AapBave; to receive. To receive the countenance is a Hebrew phrase. Thus Levit. 19:15 
(Sept.): Od Am by rpocwrov TTwxX0d: Thou shalt not respect the person (receive the 
countenance) of the poor. Compare Luke 20:21; Rom. 2:11: and Jude 16. 

The Lord of glory. Compare 1 Cor. 2:8; Acts 7:2; Eph. 1:17. 

2. Assembly (guvaywynvy. The word synagogue is a transcript of this. From ov», 
together, and 2Y®. to bring. Hence, literally, a gathering or congregation, in which sense 
the word is common in the Septuagint, not only of assemblies for worship, but of 
gatherings for other public purposes. From the meeting itself the transition is easy to the 
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place of meeting, the synagogue; and in this sense the term is used throughout the New 
Testament, with the following exceptions: In Acts 13:43, it is rendered congregation by 
the A.V., though Rev. gives synagogue; and in Rev. 2:9; 3:9, the unbelieving Jews, as a 
body, are called synagogue of Satan. As a designation of a distinctively Jewish assembly 
or place of worship it was more sharply emphasized by the adoption of the word 
exxAnoia, ecclesia, to denote the Christian church. In this passage alone the word is 
distinctly applied to a Christian assembly or place of worship. The simplest explanation 
appears to be that the word designates the place of meeting for the Christian body, James 
using the word most familiar to the Jewish Christians; an explanation which receives 
countenance from the fact that, as Huther observes, “the Jewish Christians regarded 
themselves as still an integral part of the Jewish nation, as the chosen pepole of God.” As 
such a portion they had their special synagogue. From Acts 6:9, we learn that there were 
numerous synagogues in Jerusalem, representing different bodies, such as the descend- 
ants of Jewish freedmen at Rome, and the Alexandrian or Hellenistic Jews. Among these 
would be the synagogue of the Christians, and such would be the case in all large cities 
where the dispersed Jews congregated. Alford quotes a phrase from the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs: the synagogue of the Gentiles. Compare Heb. 10:25, ‘“‘the 
assembling together (émrea vvarywynv) of yourselves.” 

With a gold ring (yovoodaxtvduos).Only here in New Testament. Not a man wearing a 
single gold ring (as A.V. and Rev.), which would not attract attention in an assembly 
where most persons wore a ring, but a gold-ringed man, having his hands conspicuously 
loaded with rings and jewels. The ring was regarded as an indispensable article of a 
Hebrew’s attire, since it contained his signet; and the name of the ring, tabbath, was 
derived from a root signifying to impress a seal. It was a proverbial expression for a most 
valued object. See Isa. 22:25; Hag. 2:23. The Greeks and Romans wore them in great 
profusion. Hannibal, after the battle of Cannae, sent as a trophy to Carthage, three 
bushels of gold rings from the fingers of the Roman knights slain in battle. To wear rings 
on the right hand was regarded as a mark of effeminacy; but they were worn profusely on 
the left. Martial says of one Charinus that he wore six on each finger, and never laid them 
aside, either at night or when bathing. The fops and rings of different sizes for summer and 
winter. Aristophanes distinguishes between the populace and those who wear rings, and in 
his comedy of The Clouds uses the formidable word & ppaywovuxapyoxouArat lazy, 
long-haired fops, with rings and well-trimmed nails. Demosthenes was so conspicuous 
for this kind of ornament that, at a time of public disaster, it was stigmatized as 
unbecoming vanity. Frequent mention is made of their enormous cost. They were of 
gold and silver, sometimes of both, sometimes of iron inlaid with gold. The possible 
beauty of these latter will be appreciated by those who have seen the elegant gold and 
iron jewellery made at Toledo, in Spain. Sometimes they were of amber, ivory, or 
porcelain. The practice of wearing rings was adopted by the early Christians. Many of 
their rings were adorned with the symbols of the faith — the cross, the anchor, the 
monogram of Christ, etc. Among the rings found in the catacombs are some with a key, 
and some with both a key and a seal, for both locking and sealing a casket, 

Goodly apparel (éo94re Nappa). Lit., bright or shining clothes. Rev., fine clothing. 

Vile (pv7apa).Compare ch. 1;21; and see on 1 Pet. 3:21. 

3. Ye have respect(émuBréyyre). Lit., yet look upon, with the idea of respectful 
consideration; ye regard. Compare Luke 1:48; 9:38. 

In a good place'kados) Lit., honorably; in a seat of honor. 

Under, Not literally underneath, but down on the ground beside. Compare Matt. 23:6, 


on the fondness of the Jews for the chief places in the synagogue. 
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4. Are ye not partial in yourselves?(ob Svexpl9nre évéavtois). | Wrong. The constant 
sense of the verb in the New Testament is doubt’, except Acts 11:2; Jude 9, where it means 
dispute. Compare ch. 1:6. The meaning here is, therefore, that, in making a distinction 
between the rich and the poor, they expressed a doubt concerning the faith which they 
professed, and which abolished such distinctions. Hence, Rev., rightly, Are ye not 
divided in your own mind? 

Judges of evil thoughts (xpurat Siaroyrouay mrovnp@v). Better, as Rev., “judges with 
evil thoughts. ” The form of expression is the same as in Luke 18:6, 
KpiTs TAS. abixias,, the judge of injustice, i.e., the unjust judge. So Jas. 1:25, a hearer 
of forgetfulness. The word thoughts is, rather, reasonings. See on deceiving yourselves 
(ch. 1:22). Compare Luke 5:21. Their evil processes of thought lead to these unjust 
discriminations. 

5. Hearken, my beloved brethren. Alford cites this phrase as one of the very few links 
which connect this epistle with the speech of James in Acts 15:13. 

The poor of this world(rovs mrwyovs tod Kéopwov) But the correct reading is 
T® KOT, to the world; and the expression is to be explained in the same way as 
daoreigs TH Oca. fair unto God, Acts 7:20, and Svvata. 7 Oew, mighty through (Rev., 
before) God, 2 Cor. 10:4. So Rev., poor as to the world, in the world’s esteem. Poor, see 
on Matt. 5:3. 

Rich in faith. The Rev., properly, inserts to be, since the words are not in apposition 
with poor, but express the object for which God has chosen them. Faith is not the quality 
in which they are to be rich, but the sphere or element; rich in their position as believers. 
“Not the measure of faith, in virtue of which one man is richer than another, is before the 
writer’s mind, but the substance of the faith, by virtue of which every believer is rich” 
(Wiesinger, cited by Alford). 

6. Despised (nT ydoare). Not strong enough. They had manifested their contempt; had 
done despite to them. Rev., correctly, dishonored. From the use of the aorist tense, ye 
dishonored, which the A.V. and Rev. render as a perfect, ye have dishonored, the 
reference would appear to be to a specific act like that described in wv. 2,3. 

Oppress (kataduvagrevovow). Only here and Acts 10:38. The preposition *aTd, 
against, implies a power exercised for harm. Compare being lords over, 1 Pet. 5:3, and 
exercise dominion, Matt. 20:25, both compounded with this preposition. 

Draw (€dxovow). Not strong enough. The word implies violence. Hence, better, as 
Rev., drag. Compare Livy’s phrase, “a lictoribus trahi, to be dragged by the lictors to 
judgment;” Acts 8:3, of Saul haling or hauling men and women to prison; and Luke 
12:58. 

Judgment-seats (Kp‘Tp/4). Only here and 1 Cor. 6:24. 

7. They(avrot). Emphatic. “Is it not they who blaspheme?” 

Worthy (xandov). Rev., better, because stronger, honorable, By this epithet the 
disgracefulness of the blasphemy is, emphasized. 

By the which ye are called (76 émixdySev &f bpas). Lit., which is called upon you; 
the name of Christ, invoked in baptism. The phrase is an Old- Testament one. See Deut. 
28:10, where the Septuagint reads that the name of the Lord has been called upon thee. 
Also, 2 Chron. 7:14; Isa. 4:1. Compare Acts 15:17, 

8. Fulfil the royal law (véwov tedeite Bacidixoy).The phrase occurs only here and 
Rom. 2:27. Tedet, fulfil, is stronger than the more common word 7%pety, observe or 
Keep, which appears in ver. 10. Compare, also, Matt. 19:17; 23:3; John 14:15, etc. James 
here speaks of a single commandment, the proper word for which is évroA7,while vd.0S . 
is the body of commandments. It is appropriate here, however, since this special 
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commandment sums up the entire law. See Rom. 13:10; Gal. 5:14, It is the royal law; the 
king of all laws. 

The phrase royal law is of Roman origin (/ex regia). In the kingly period of Roman 
history it did not signify a law promulgated by the absolute authority of the king, but a 
law passed by a popular assembly under the presidency of the king. In later times the 
term was applied to all laws the origin of which was attributed to the time of the kings. 
Gradually the term came to represent less of the popular will, and to include all the rights 
and powers which the Roman people had formerly possessed, so that the emperor became 
what formerly the people had been, sovereign. “It was not,” says Gibbon, “before the 
ideas and even the language of the Romans had been corrupted, that a royal law (/ex 
regia) and an irrevocable gift of the people were created.... The pleasure of the 
emperor, according to Justinian, has the vigor and effect of law, since the Roman people, 
by the royal law, have transferred to their prince the full extent of their own power and 
sovereignty. The will of a single man, of a child, perhaps, was allowed to prevail over the 
wisdom of ages and the inclinations of millions; and the degenerate Greeks were proud to 
declare that in his hands alone the arbitrary exercise of legislation could be safely 
depositied” ( Decline and Fall, ch. 44). 

9. Ye have respect to Persons (rpoowroAnumrecre Only here in New Testament. See on 
ver. 1. 

Ye commit sin (auapriav épydfec3e). Lit., “work sin.” Compare Matt. 7:23; Acts 
10:35; Heb. 11:33. The phrase is rather stronger than the more common 
dpaptiav Trovetv, to do sin, John 8:34; Jas, 5:15; 1 Pet. 2:22. The position of sin is 
emphatic: “tis sin that ve are working.” 

And are convinced (édeyxopevor). Rather, as Rev., convicted. The word, which is 
variously rendered in A.V. tell a fault, reprove, rebuke, convince, while it carries the idea 
of rebuke, implies also a rebuke which produces a conviction of the error or sin. See on 
John 8:46. Compare John 3:20; 8:9; 1 Cor. 14:24,25, 

10. Keep (tp77N)-See on ver. 8. 

Offend (mraioy)  Lit., as Rev., stumble. 

He is guilty (yéyovey €voxo, Lit., he is become guilty. "Evoxos, guilty, is, strictly, 
holden; within the condemning power of. Compare Matt. 26:66; Mark 3:29; 1 Cor. 
11:27. Huther cites a Talmudic parallel: “But if he perform all, but omit one, he is guilty 
of every single one.” 

11. A transgressor (rapaBarns). From Tapa, beyond, and 'Batva,to go. A transgressor, 
therefore, is one who goes Leyond the line. So, also, trespass, which is transpass, from the 
Latin trans, across, and passus, a step. A similar word occurs in Homer, imrepBacia, a 
transgression or trespass, from b7rép;. over and 4%¥®, to go, 

12. So. With reference to what follows, speak and do. 

13.He shall have judgment without mercy that hath shewed no mercy 
(9 yap Kplow avikews TO py ToijnoavTe €Xeos). Lit., Rev., judgment is without 
mercy to him that hath snewed no mercy. Both A.V. and Rev. omit the article “the 
judgment,” that, namely, which is coming. Hath shewed, or, lit., shewed (aorist tense). 
The writer puts himself at the stand-point of the judgment, and looks backward. 
Rejoiceth (kataxavyartat).The simple verb Kavydoyat means to speak loud, to be 
loud-tongued; hence, to boast. Better, therefore, as Rev., glorieth. Judgment and mercy 
are personified. While judgment threatens condemnation, mercy interposes and prevails 
over judgment. “Mercy is clothed with the divine glory, and stands by the throne of God. 
When we are in danger of being condemned, she rises up and pleads for us, and covers us 
with her defence, and enfolds us with her wings” (Chrysostom, cited by Gloag). 
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14. What doth it profit? (rl 76 Spedos). Lit., what is the profit? “Ogenos, profit, only 
here, ver. 16, and 1 Cor. 15:32. $i 

15. Be(imdpywow).The distinction between this word and the simple-€lv, to be, is 
very subtle. The verb imapxw _ originally means to make a beginning; hence, to begin or 
to come into being; and, though used substantially as a synonym of eiva:, of a thing 
actually existing and at hand, it has a backward look to an antecedent condition which 
has been protracted into the present. Thus we might paraphrase here, “If a brother or 
sister, having been in a destitute condition, be found by you in that condition.” Elva, on 
the other hand, would simply state the present fact of destitution. See on 2 Pet. 1:8. 

Destitute (AevTropevot). Lit., left behind; and hence lacking, as Rev. Compare ch. 1:4,5. 
This usage of the word occurs in James only. 

Daily‘€¢nuépov) Only here in New Testament. 

16. Depart in peace (umdyere év eipnyy). Compare Draye or ; Topevou eis eipnnv- go 
into peace, Mark 5:34; Luke 7:50. 

Be filled (Xoprafec9e) See on Matt. 5:6. 

Those things which are needful (ta érutnSeva).- Only here in New Testament. 

17. Being alone (xa¥ éavrjv) Wrong. Rev., correctly, in itself. The phrase belongs to 
dead. It is dead, not merely in reference to something else, but absolutely. 

18. Without{xwpis) Rev., more literally, apart from. 

And I will shew thee, etc. The Rev. brings out the antithesis more sharply by keeping 
more closely to the Greek order: / by my works will shew, etc. 

19. Tremble (fpiccovewv). Only here in New Testament. It means, originally, to be 
rough on the surface; to bristle. Hence, used of the fields with ears of corn; of a line of 
battle bristling with shields and spears; of a silver or golden vessel rough with embossed 
gold. Aeschylus, describing a crown holding up their hands’ to vote, says, the air bristled 
with right hands. Hence, of a horror which makes the hair stand on end and contracts the 
surface of the skin, making “‘gooseflesh.” Rev., much better, shudder. 

20. Vain (neve). Lit., empty, without spiritual life. 

Dead (vexpa\But the best texts read @py7, idle; as of money which yields no interest, or 
of land lying fallow. 

21. When he had offered (avevéyxas). Incorrect. For the participle states the ground of 
his justification. By works gives the general ground; offered, etc., the specific work. 
Compare Gen. 22:16,17. Rev., correctly, in that he offered. The word dveveyKas is, lit., 

_ brought up to; and means, not actually to offer up in sacrifice (though Isaac was morally 
sacrificed in Abraham’s will), but to bring to the altar as an offering See on 1 Pet. 2:5. 

22. Wrought with his works (cvvijpyet tots épyous)There is a play on the words in the 
Greek: worked with his works. 

23. Was fulfilled emAnpw In). Not was confirmed, which the word does not mean either 
in New-Testament or in classical usage, but was actually and fully realized. James here 
uses the formula which in the Old Testament is employed of the realizing of a former 
utterance. See 1 Kings 2:27; 2 Chron. 36:22 (Sept.). 

Imputed (€XoyicIn). Lit., as Rev., reckoned. 

He was. called the friend of God. The term, however, does not occur either in the 
Hebrew or Septuagint, though it is found in the A.V. and retained in Rev. Old Testament. 
In 2 Chron. 20:7 (Sept.), thy friend is TS JyaTnwévw cov, thy beloved. In Isa. 41:8 
(Sept.),my friend is Ov nyarnca, whom I loved. “The friend of God”’ is still the favorite 
title of Abraham among the Jews and Mohammedans. 

25. Rahab. Also referred to in Heb. 11:31, among the examples of faith. Dante places 
her in the third heaven: 
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“Thou fain wouldst know who is within this light 
That here beside me thus is scintillating, 

Even as a sunbeam in the limpid water. 

Then know thou, that within there is at rest 
Rahab, and being to our order joined, 

With her in its supremest grade ’tis sealed. 


First of Christ’s Triumph was she taken up. 
Full meet it was to leave her in some heaven, 
Even as a palm of the high victory 
Which he acquired with one palm and the other, 
Because she favored the first glorious deed 
Of Joshua upon the Holy Land.” 

Paradise, ix., 112-125. 


Rahab became the wife of Salmon, and the ancestress of Boaz, Jesse’s grandfather. Some 
have supposed that Salmon was one of the spies whose life she saved. At any rate, she 
became the mother of the line of David and of Christ, and is so recorded in Matthew’s 
genealogy of our Lord, in which only four women are named. There is a peculiar 
significance in this selection of Rahab with Abraham as an example of faith, by James the 
Lord’s brother. 

Sent them out(éxBarodca) Better, thrust them forth, implying haste and fear. Comapre 
Mark 1:12; Luke 4:29; Acts 16:37. 

Another way. Than that by which they entered. Through the window. See Josh. 2:15. 

26. Works (rav épywv).Note the article: the works belonging or corresponding to faith; 
its works. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. Masters (8t8doKanor). Literally, and better, teachers, with a reference to the 
exhortation to be slow to speak (ch. 1:19). Compare 1 Cor. 14:26-34. James is warning 
against the too eager and general assumption of the privilege of teaching, which was not 
restricted to a particular class, but was exercised by believers generally. 

2. Offend (wraiopuev\ Lit., stumble, as Rev. Compare ch. 2:10. 

To bridle. See on ch. 1:26. 

3. Behold. Following the old reading, ide. All the best texts read et 5é, now if. So 
Rev. 

Bits(yaduvovs) Only here and Rev. 14:20. It may be rendered either bit, as A.V., or 
bridle, as Rev., but bridle is preferable because it corresponds with the verb fo bridle (ver. 
2) which is compounded with this noun. 

Horses. The position in the sentence is emphatic. 

We turn about (weTayouev). Used by James only. 

4. The ships. See Introduction, on James’ local allusions. Dean Howson observes that 
“there is more imagery drawn from mere natural phenomena in the one short epistle of 
James than in all St. Paul’s epistles put together.” 

So great. As the ship which conveyed Paul to Malta, which contained two hundred and 
seventy-six persons (Acts 27:37). 

Fierce(axAnpv). More literally, and better, as Rev., rough. The word primarily means 
hard, harsh. 
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Helm (andariov). Better, rudder, as Rev. The rudder was an oar worked by a handle. 
Helm and rudder were thus one. The word occurs only here and Acts 27:40. 

The governor listeth( .opun tod ebdvvovtos Bovderat).Lit., the impulse or desire of 
the steersman wisheth. Open, impulse, only here and Acts 14:5, of an assault, onset. 

The governor(tod etIivovros) Rev., steersman. Lit., of him who is guiding. Only here 
and John 1:23. From ev9vs, straight, 

5. Boasteth great things (weyanavyet). The best texts separate the compound, and read 
Heyara avyel, of course with the same meaning. Avxet, boasteth, only here in New 
Testament. 

How great a matter a little fire kindleth(j\tkov wip' yAienv bdnv dvdrrer) The word 

i (only here in New Testament) means wood ora forest, and hence the matter or raw 
material of which a thing is made. Later, it is used in the philosophical sense of matter — 
“the foundation of the manifold” — opposed to the intelligent or formative principle 
vovs, mind. The authorized version has ‘taken the word in one of its secondary senses, 
hardly the philosophical sense it would seem; but any departure from the earlier sense was 
not only needless, but impaired the vividness of the figure, the familiar and natural image 
of a forest on fire. So Homer: 


“As when a fire 

Seizes a thick-grown forest, and the wind 

Drives it along in eddies, while the trunks 

Fall with the boughs amid devouring flames.” 
Riad, xi., 155, 


Hence, Rev., rightly, “Behold how much wood or how great a forest is kindled by how 
small a fire. 

This, too, is the rendering of the Vulgate: quam magnam silvam, 

6. World of iniquity (kdopos THs abixtas). Kécpos, primarily, means order, and is 
applied to the world or universe as an orderly system. A world of iniquity is an organism 
containing within itself evil essence, which from it permeates the entire man. World is 
used in the same sense as in the latter part of Prov. 17:6 (Sept.), which is not given in the 
A.V. “The trusty hath the whole world of things, but the faithless not a groat.” 

Is the tongue (xaJioratat) This differs a little from the simple is, though it is not easy 
to render it accurately. The verb means to appoint, establish, institute, and is used of the 
tongue as having an appointed and definite place in a system (among our members). It 
might be rendered hath its place. 

Defileth ‘oTNobca) Lit., defiling. Only here and Jude 23. See on 2 Pet. 2:13. 

Setteth on fire (proylfouca). Lit., setting on fire. Only in this verse in New Testament. 

The course of nature(tpoyov rhs yevécews)A very obscure passage. Tpoyes (only here 
in New Testament), from tpéya,. to run, applies generally to anything round or circular 
which runs or rolls, as a wheel or sphere. Hence, often a wheel. Used of the circuit of 
fortifications and of circles or zones of land or sea. From the radical sense, to run, comes 
the meaning course, as the course of the sun; and from this a place for running, a 
race-course. Tevéceds, rendered nature, means orgin, beginning, birth, manner of birth, 
production, and is used by Plato for the creation, or the sum of created things. It also 
means a race, and a generation or age. In the New Testament it occurs but twice outside 
of this epistle, viz., at Matt. 1:1, “the book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” where the 
meaning is origin or birth; the birth-book of Jesus Christ. The other passage is Matt. 1:18, 
according to the best texts, also meaning birth. In Jas. 1:23, as we have seen. 
TpdTwIOV THS Yevésew is the face of his birth. We may then safely translate Teoyds 
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by wheel; and as birth is the meaning of yévects in every New-Testament passage where 
it occurs, we may give it the preference here and render the wheel of birth — i.e., the 
wheel which is set in metion at birth and runs on to the close of life. It is thus a figurative 
description of human life. So Anacreon: 


“The chariot-wheel, like life, runs rolling round.” 


Tertullian says: “The whole revolving wheel of existence bears witness to the resurrection 
of the dead.”’ The Rev., which gives nature, puts birth in margin. This revolving wheel is 
kindled by the tongue, and rolls on in destructive blaze. The image is justified by the fact. 
The tongue works the chief mischief, kindles the most baleful fires in the course of life. 

7. Kind Lois), Wrong. James is not speaking of the relation between individual men 
and individual beasts, but of the relation between the nature of man and that of beasts, 
which mav be different in different beasts. Hence, as Rev., in margin, nature. 

Beasts (Snpiwv).. Quadrupeds. Not beasts generally, nor wild beasts only. In Acts 
28:4,5, the Word ‘is used of the viper which fastened on Paul’s hand. In Peter’s vision — 
(Acts 10:12, 11:6) there is a different classification from the one here; quadrupeds being 
denoted by a specific term, TeTpd7roda, . four-footed creatures. There Snpla includes 
fishes, which is this passage are classed as. evarion, things in the sea. 

By mankind (7h dice: th dvSpwrivn). Rather, by the nature of man, vars, as 
before, denoting the generic character. Every nature of beasts is tamed by the nature of 
man. Compare the fine chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles, 343-352: 


“The thoughtless tribe of birds, 

The beasts that roam the fields, 

The brood in sea-depths born, 

He takes them all in nets, 

Knotted in snaring mesh, 

Man, wonderful in skill. 

And by his subtle arts 

He holds in sway the beasts 

That roam the fields or tread the mountain’s height; 
And brings the binding yoke 

Upon the neck of horse with shaggy mane, 
Or bull on mountain crest, 

Untamable in strength.” 


8. No man (ovéels av$pérrwv). A strong expression. Lit., no one of men. 

Unruly (axatdoyerov). Lit., not to be held back. The proper reading, however, is 
wkatactaror,. unsettled. See on xa9tatatat,.. hath its place, ver. 6. Rev., correctly, 
restless. 

Deadly (Savarndépov). Lit., death-bearing, or -bringing. Only here in New Testament. 

“Poison (iov). Rendered rust at ch. 5:3; and found only in these two passages and in 
Rom. 3:13, in the citation of Ps. 140:3. 

9. God, even the Father (rov Ociv xai watépa). The proper reading is tov Kipi6v, the 
Lord, and the «ai, and, is simply connective. Read, therefore, as Rev., the Lord and 
the Father. This combination of terms for God is uncommon. See ch. 1:27. 

Which. Not who, which wauld designate personally certain men; whereas James 
designates them generically. 

11. Doth a fountain, etc. The interrogative particle yentl;, which begms the sentence, 
expects a negative answer. Fountain has the article, “the fountain,” generic. See 
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Introduction, on James’ local allusions. The Land of Promise was pictured to the Hebrew 
as a land of springs (Deut. 8:7; 11:11). “Palestine,” says Dean Stanley, “was the only 
country where an Eastern could have been familiar with the language of the Psalmist: ‘He 
sendeth the springs into the valleys which run among the mountains.’ Those springs, too, 
however short-lived, are remarkable for their copiousness and beauty. Not only not in the 
East, but hardly in the West, can any fountains and sources of streams by seen, so clear, 
so full-grown even at their birth, as those which fall into the Jordan and its lakes 
throughout its whole course from north to south” ( Sinai and Palestine ). The Hebrew 
word for a fountain or spring is, ayin, meaning an eye. “The spring,” says the same 
author, “is the bright, open source, the eve of the landscape.””! 

Send forth (Bpvet). An expressive word, found nowhere else in the New Testament, and 
denoting a full, copious. discharge. Primarily it means to be full to bursting; and is used, 
therefore, of budding plants, teeming soil, etc., as in the charming picture of the sacred 
grove at the opening of the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles: “full (Spvwv) of bay, 
olive, and vine.’ Hence, to burst forth or gush. Though generally intransitive, it is used 
transitively here. 

Place (67s). Rather, opening or hole in the earth or rock. Rev., opening. Compare 
caves, Heb. 11:38. The word is pleansantly suggestive in connection with the image of the 
eye of the landscape. See above. 

Sweet water and bitter. The readers of the epistle would recall the bitter waters of 
Marah (Exod. 15:23), and the unwholesome spring at Jericho (2 Kings 2:19-21). 

12. So can no fountain both yield salt water and fresh. The best texts omit so can no 
fountain, and the and between salt and fresh. Thus the text reads, otite dAuKOV yAUKU 
Towjoat fdwp. Render, as Rev., neither can salt water yield sweet. Another of James’ 
local allusions, sa/t waters. The Great Salt Sea was but sixteen miles from Jerusalem. Its 
shores were lined with salt-pits, to be filled when the spring freshets should raise the 
waters of the lake. A salt marsh also terminated the valley through which the Jordan 
flows from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, and the adjoining plain was covered with 
salt streams and brackish springs. Warm springs impregnated with sulphur abound in the 
volcanic valley of the Jordan. “Anukoy,. salt, occurs only here in the New Testament. 

13. Wise and endued with knowledge(ao¢és Kat. emia: THLwV). A rendering needlessly 
verbose, yet substantially correct. Probably no very nice distinction was intended by the 
writer. It is somewhat difficult to fix the precise sense of codds.since there is no 
uniformity in its usage in the New Testament. In classical Greek it primarily means skilled 
in a handicraft or art. Thence it runs into the sense of clever, in matters of common life, 
worldly wise. Then, in the hands of the philosophers, it acquires the sense of Jearned in 
the sciences; and, ironically, abstruse, subtle, obscure, like the English cunning, which 
originally meant knowing or skilful, and is often used in that sense in the English Bible 
(see Gen. 25:27; 1 Sam. 16:16). 

In the New Testament codés is used — 1. In the original classical sense, skilled in 
handicraft (1 Cor. 3:10). 2. Accomplished in letters, learned (Rom. 1:14,22; 1 Cor. 
1:19,26; 3:18). So of the Jewish theologians and doctors (Matt. 11:25), and of Christian 
teachers (Matt. 23:34). 3. In a practical sense, of the practice of the law of piety and 
honesty; so Eph. 5:15, where it is joined with walking circumspectly, and 1 Cor. 6:5, 
where it is represented as the quality adapted to adjust differences in the church. 4. In the 
higher, philosophical sense, of devising the best counsels and employing the best means to 
carry them out. So of God, Rom. 16:27; 1 Tim. 1:17; Jude 25; 1 Cor. 1:25. In this 
passage the word appears to be used in the sense of 3: practical wisdom in pious living. 

Errvctijpwv occurs only here in the New Testament. In classical Greek it is often used 
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like codos, in the sense of skilled, versed; and by the philosophers in the higher sense of 
scientifically versed, in which sense it is opposed by Plato to dofaoT7s, a mere 
conjecturer. In this passage 700s would seem to be the broader, more general, and 
perhaps more dignified term of the two, as denoting the habit or quality, while 
€mr tor nov indicates the special development and intelligent application of the quality 
to particular things. The Rev., wise and understanding, gives the distinction, on the 
whole, as nearly as is necessary. 

Conversation (avactpodys) See on 1 Pet. 1:15. 

Meekness of wisdom. On meekness, see on Matt. 5:5. The meekness which is the proper 
- attribute of wisdom. 


“Knowledge is proud that she has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that she knows no more.” 


14. Envying (ov). The word is used in the New Testament both in a bad and a good 
sense. For the latter, see John 2:17; Rom. 10:2; 2 Cor. 9:2. From it is our word zeal, 
which may be either good or bad, wise or foolish. The bad sense is predominant in the 
New Testament. See Acts 5:17; Rom. 13:13; Gal. 5:20, and here, where the bad sense is 
defined and emphasized by the epithet bitcer. It is often joined with-€p¢s, . strife, as here 
with €pitera.. intriguing or faction. The rendering envying, as A.V., more properly 
belongs to ¢Jovos, which is never used in a good sense. Emulation is the better general 
rendering, which does not necessarily include envy, but may be full of the spirit of 
self-devotion. Rev. renders jealousy. 

Strife (épwetiav). A wrong rendering, founded on the mistaken derivation from. pcs; 
strife. It is derived from épt3os, a hired servant, and means, primarily, labor for hire. 
Compare Tobit 2:11: My wife did take women’s work to do(7ptdevero).Thus it comes to 

/be applied to those who serve in official positions for their own selfish interest, and who, 
to that end, promote party spirit and faction. So Rom. 2:8: them that are contentious 
(G3 éptJelas), lit., of faction. Rev., factious. Also, 2 Cor. 12:20. Rev., here, rightly, faction. 

15. Wisdom\29P4): See on F9P955 ver. 13. 

From above. Compare ch. 1:17. 

Sensual (WUYX**?)- See on Jude 19. 

Devilish(Satpovidns)Or demoniacal, according to the proper rendering of Saipov- (see 
on Matt. 4:1). Only here in New Testament. Devilish, “such,” says Bengel, “‘as even devils 
have.”” Compare ch. 2:19. 

16. Confusion(axatactacia)See on restless, ver. 8. 

Evil (paddov). An inadequate rendering, because it fails to bring out the particular 
phase of evil which is dominant in the word: worthlessness, good-for-nothingness. In 
classical Greek it has the meanings s/ight, trivial, paltry, which run into bad. In the Nev 
Testament it appears in this latest stage, and is set over against good. See John 3:20; 5:29; 
Tit. 2:8. Rev., vile, which, according to its etymology, Lat., vilis, follows the same process 
of development from cheap, or paltry, to bad. 

17. First. Emphasizing its inner quality, pure, as distinguished from its outward 
expressions, The idea is not first numerically, but first essentially. The other qualities are 
secondary as outgrowths of this primary quality. 

Gentle (€mveuxys).See on 1 Pet. 2:18. 

Easy to be intreated (edmrevds) Only here in New Testament. 

Without partiality (adud«peros). Only here in New Testament and very rare in classical 
Greek. Rev., without variance or doubting. See on ch. 1:6. 


CHAPTER 4. 


1. Lusts (j8ovmv). Lit., pleasures, as Rev. Properly, sensual pleasures. The sinful 
pleasures are the outgrowths of the lusts, ver. 2. 

That war (o7Tpatevoyévwv). The thought of wars and fightings is carried into the 
figurative description of the sensuality which arrays its forces and carries on its campaign 
in the members. The verb does not imply mere fighting, but all that is included in military 
service. A remarkable parallel occurs in Plato, Phaedo, 66: “For whence come wars and 
fightings and factions? Whence but from the body and the lusts of the body?” Compare 
1 Pet. 2:11; Rom. 7:23. 

2. Ye lust. See on desire, 1 Pet. 1:12; Mark 4:19. 

Desire to have (Sndobte). Rev., covet, and are jealous, in margin. See on ch. 3:14. 

3. Ye ask(airetre)See on 7)pWToY,, besought. Matt. 15:23. 

Amiss (xax0s). Lit., evilly: with evil intent, as explained by the following sentence. 

Consume it upon (Satravnonte év).More correctly, as Rev., spend it in. The sense is not 
lay out expense upon your pleasures, but spend in the exercise of; under the dominion of. 

4. Ye adulterers (uovxot) All the best texts omit. 

Adulteresses (wouxadides). The feminine term is the general designation of all whom 
James here rebukes. The apostate members of the church are figuratively regarded as 
unfaithful spouses; according to the common Old-Testament figure, in which God is the 
bridegroom or husband to whom his people are wedded. See Jer. 3: Hos. 2, 3, 4; Isa. 
54:5; 62:4,5. Also, Matt. 12:39; 2 Cor. 11:2; Rev. 19:7; 21:9. 

Will be (SovrAn97 eivaz) More correctly, as Rev., would be, Lit., may have been minded 
to be. 

Is the enemy (xa9iotatat). Thereby constitutes himself. Rev., maketh himself. See on 
ch, 3:6. 

5. Do ye think(Soxetre)See on ch. 1:26. 

The scripture( ypady).See on Mark 12:10. Properly, a passage of scripture. 

In vain(xeves) Only here in New Testament, 

6. Resisteth. See on 1 Pet. 5:5. 

Proud. See on Mark 7:22. 

Humble. See on Matt. 7:29. 

7. Submit yourselves (UTotdynte). Rev., be subject. The verb means to place or 
arrange under, as resist (ver. 6) is to array against. God sets himself in array against the 
proud; therefore, array yourselves under God, that ye may withstand the devil. 

8. Purify (dyvicare). One of the three instances in the New Testament in which the 
word is not used of ceremonial purification. The others are 1 Pet. 1:22; 1 John 3:3. 

Double-minded \Stvvyot) Compare ch. 1:8. 

9. Be_ afflicted (Tadaurrdbpycate). Only here in New Testament. The kindred noun 
Tahaitwpia,- misery, occurs ch. 5:1. 

Moum (wevSjoare) Used of grief that is manifested. So mostly in New Testament, and 
very commonly joined, as here, with weep. So Mark 16:10; Luke 6:25, etc. In the next 
sentence occurs the kindred nounzrévdos mourning, into which laughter, also something 
manifest, is to be changed. 

Heaviness(xatnperav) Properly, a casting down of the eyes. Compare Luke 18:13. Only 
here in New Testament. 

12. There is one lawgiver els éorly 6 vowodérns) The A.V. fails to note the emphatic 
position of one. Better, Rev., one only is the lawgiver, N OMODETNS, lawgiver, only here in 
New Testament. 
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But who art thou?(ov 8étis et). According to the Greek order: but thou, who art thou? 

13.Go to now (aye vbv). Go to is an obsolete phrase, though retained in Rev. It is a 
formual for calling attention: come now. 

Such a city (THvSe Thy méruy), More accurately, as Rev., this city. 

Continue there a year (roujcopev éxet eviavrov). Lit., we will make a year. See, for 
the same form of expression, Acts 15:33; 18:23; 2 Cor. 11:25. Better, as Rev., spend a 
year there. (Compare the A.V., Acts 18:23, rightly retained by Rev.) The word 
TOLNTOMED ,. implies more than mere continuance; rather a doing something with the 
wear, 

And. The frequent use of the copulative gives a lively tone to the passage, expressive of 
the lightness and thoughtlessness of a careless spirit. 

Buy and sell (é€u7ropevadpe9a).. Rev., more concisely, trade. Only here and 2 Pet. 2:3. 

14. Whereas ye know not (otreves ovx érterac3e), The pronoun marking a class, as 
being of those who know not. 

What shall be on the morrow (16 Ths avpvov) Lit., the thing of the morrow. The texts 
vary. Westcott and Hort read, Ye know not what your life shall be on the morrow, for ye 
are a vapor: thus throwing out the question. 

What is your life? (arola). Lit., of what kind or nature. 

It is even a vapor (atpis yap éarwv).- But all the best texts read! ore, ye are. So Rev., 
which, however, retains the question, what is your life? 

Meneaen — vanisheth. Both participles, appearing, vanishing. 

And then(émevta xai).The «at placed after the adverb then is not copulative, but 
expresses that the vapor vanishes even as it appeared. 

15. For that ye ought to say (avtt Tod Néyew bpuas).-Ver. 14 was parenthetical, so that 
at this point the thought is taken up from ver. 13: Ye who say we will go, etc.—for that ye’ 
ought to say. The rendering in margin of Rev. is simpler: instead of your saying. 

16. Ye rejoice(Kavyaa: Je) Rev. ., glory. See on ch. 2:13. 

Boastings (adakove(ass),. Only here and 1 John 2:16. The kindred word ddahiv, g 
boaster, is derived from @An, a wandering or roaming; hence, primarily, a vagabond, a 
quack, a mountebank. From the empty boasts of such concerning the cures and wonders 
they could perform, the word passed into the sense of boaster. One may boast truthfully; 
but -ddafovela-— is false and swaggering boasting. Rev. renders vauntings, and rightly, since 
vaunt is from the Latin vanus, empty, and therefore expresses idle or vain boasting. 


CHAPTER 5. 

1. Go to. See on ch. 4:13. 

Weep and howl (kravoare drorvfovtes).Lit., weep, howling. The latter is a descriptive 
word, ol-ol-uz-o. Only here in New Testament, and denoting a more demonstrative and 
passionate expression of grief than weeping. 

Miseries (raXavrrwplats) Only here and Rom. 3:16. See on be afflicted, ch. 4:9. 

That shall come upon (émrepxopuévais)Present participle. More correctly, as Rev., that are 
coming. 

2. Are corrupted(Z€oNT€Y)-Only here in New Testament. 

Are moth-eaten (entoBpwra yéyovev) Lit., have become moth-eaten. Only here in New 
Testament, but compare KWAN KdBpwTos, eaten of worms, Acts. 12:23; and see Matt, 
6:19,20. 

3. 1s cankered (katiwrat). Only here in New Testament, from (4s;. rust, as in the 
following sentence. Also poison, as ch. 3:8. The preposition Katd ‘indicates thorough- 
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ness, completely rusted. 

Flesh (Tas odpxas). The noun is plural: the fleshy parts of the body. So Sept. (2 Kings 
9:36): “the flesh (Tas cdpxas) of Jezebel.” So Rev. 19:18. 

4. Reaped down(dunodvrwv) Only here in New Testament. The primary meaning is co 
reap corn; also in classical Greek of mowing down in battle. The secondary, which some 
mistake for the primary sense, is to gather, as for harvest. Rev., mowed. 

Fields (xépas): The more general word, place, for@ypés, the ordinary word for a field; 
though the usage is warranted by classical Greek, and occurs Luke 12:16; John 4:35, the 
only two instances besides this in the New Testament. It implies a larger tract than aypos, 
as is evident in all the New-Testament passages cited. In two cases it refers to a rich man’s 
estates; and in John 4:35, the Lord directs the attention of the disciples to a broad area 
or series of fields. 

Crieth(xpatet) An inarticulate cry. Compare Gen. 4:10. 

Lord of Sabaoth. Lord of hosts. The only instance in which the phrase is used by a 
New-Testament writer. Rom. 9:29, is quoted from Isa. 1:9. 

S. Ye have lived in pleasure (érpupjaate)Only here in New Testament. See on 2 Pet. 
2:13, on the kindred noun 7/V$7, riot or revel. Rev., ye have lived delicately. 

Been wanton (€o7ataXijcate) Only here and 1 Tim. 5:6.’ Expudicare denotes dainty 
living: this word, /uxurious or prodigal living. Rev., taken your pleasure, is colorless, and 
is no improvement on the A.V. - 

As in a day of slaughter (as év jpépa opayijs).All the best texts reject 5) as. The 
meaning of the passage is disputed. Some find the key to it in the words last days (ver. 3). 
The phrase day of slaughter is used for a day of judgment, Jer. 12:3; 25:34 (Sept.). 
According to this, the meaning is, the day of judgment, at the supposed near coming of 
Christ. Others explain that these men are like beasts, which, on the very day of their 
slaughter, gorge themselves in unconscious security. 

7. Be patient. (uaxpoSupuroate). From #@xpos,long, and Supds; soul or spirit, but with 
the sense of strong passion, stronger even than 9PY?) anger, as is maintained by Schmidt 
( Synonymik ), who describes Suuds as a tumultuous welling up of the whole spirit; a 
mighty emotion which seizes and moves the whole inner man. Hence the restraint implied 
in yaxpoIuuia is most correctly expressed by long-suffering, which is its usual rendering 
in the New Testament. It is a patient holding out under trial; a long-protracted restraint 
of the soul from yielding to passion, especially the passion of anger. In the New 
Testament the word and its cognates are sometimes rendered by patient or patience, which 
conceals the distinction from &7ouov}, uniformly rendered patience, and signifying 
persistent endurance, whether in action or suffering. As Trench observes, U7ropov7 is 
Perseverantia and patientia both in one.” Thus Bishop Ellicott: “The brave patience with 
which the Christian contends against the various hindrances, persecutions, and tempta- 
tions that befall him in his conflict with the inward and outward world” ‘T7roy0n.. 
contains an element of manliness. Thus Plato joins it with the adverb: 4vderKas, in g 
manly way, and contrasts it with avdvdpes, unmanly, cowardly. Max poSupla is 
exercised toward persons; UTomovr). toward things. The former is ascribed to God as an 
attribute (Luke 18:7; 1 Pet. 3:20; 2 Pet. 3:9,15), the latter never; for the God of patience 
(Rom.,15:5) is the God who imparts patience to his children. “There can be no resistance 
to God nor burden upon him, the Almighty, from things. Therefore UTouovy cannot 
find place in him” (Trench). Rev. retains A.V., be patient. The thought links itself 
naturally with that in the preceding verse: the righteous doth not resist. 

Therefore. Since things are so. Referring to the condition of things described in the 
previous passage. 
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Brethren. \n contrast with the rich just addressed. 

Waiteth €xd€yeTat) With expectation. Compare Matt. 13:30; Mark 4:27. 

The early and latter rain (jerdv mowtmov Kal dxytov Both adjectives only here in New 
Testament. “Leroy, rain, is rejected by all the best texts. The early rain fell in October, 
November, and December, and extended into January and February. These rains do not 
come suddenly, but by degrees, so that the farmer can sow his wheat or barley. The rains 
are mostly from the west or southwest (Luke 12:54), continuing two or three days at a 
time, and falling mostly in the night. Then the wind shifts to the north or east, and fine 
weather ensues (Prov. 25:23). The latter rains, which are much lighter, fall in March 
and April. Rain in harvest was regarded as a miracle (1 Sam. 12:16-18). See Introduction, 
on James’ local allusions. 

9. Grudge not (un otevatete) Better, as Rev., murmur not. The verb means fo sigh or 
groan. 

Standeth before the doors. Xn the act of entering. 

10. Example (bmrddevypa).See on 2 Pet. 2:6. 

Of suffering affliction (KkaxotraSeias). Only here in New Testament. The word does not 
mean the endurance of affliction, but affliction itself. Hence, Rev., rightly, suffering. 

The prophets. Compare Matt. 5:12. 

11. Endure (itropévovtas).Present participle. But the later texts read U7rowetvaytas, the 
aorist participle, which endured; referring to the prophets in the past ages.. So Rev. On 
endured and patience, see on ver. 7. 

The end of the Lord(T0 tTéXos kupiov). A peculiar expression. The happy conclusion to 
which God brought Job’s trials. 

Very pitiful and of tender mercy oAvoTrAayyvos Kal of«.tipuwv).. The former 
adjective only here in New Testament; the latter here and Luke 6:36. Rev., full of pity 
and merciful. TlokvomrAayyvos is from ToXus, Much, and omAdyyva, the nobler entrails, 
used like our heart, as the seat of the emotions. Hence the term bowels in the A.V. 
(Philip. 1:8; Col. 3:12, etc.). Compare edamrAayxvot; —tender-hearted, Eph. 4:32. The 
distinction between this and 9¢<T/pyov merciful, seems to be that the former denotes the 
general quality of compassion, while the latter emphasizes the sympathy called out by 
special cases, being the feeling which is moved to pain at another’s suffering. 

12. Any other oath. See the common formulas of swearing, Matt. 5:35 ,36. 

13. 1s afflicted (KakoTTaSet). See on the kindred word «axo wdSeva, suffering, ver. 10. 
Only here and 2 Tim. 2:3,9; 4:5. 

Let him sing psalms (parréTw). The word means, primarily, to pluck or twitch. Hence 
of the sharp twang on a bow-string or harp-string, and so fo play upon a stringed 
instrument. Our word psalm, derived from this, is, properly, a tune played upon a 
stringed instrument. The verb, however, is used in the New Testament of singing praise 
generally. See 1 Cor. 14:15; Rom. 15:9. 

15. The sick (tov xapvovTa). Rev. gives, better, the participial force, him that is sick. 
The word originally means to work. Hence, “him that is laboring under disease.” 

And if he have committed sins .(kav duaptias } memo.nees). The Greek gives a 
shade of meaning which can hardly be transferrea neatiy into English, representing not 
merely the fact that the man has sinned, but his condition asa sinner. Literally the words 
read, if he be having committed sins; i.e., in a state of having committed, and under the 
moral or physical consequences of transgression. 

They shall be forgiverifaheS:joerar) Better, Rey., “it shall be forgiven,” supplying the 

commission as a subject. The verb means fo send forth or discharge, and is the standard 
-New-Testament word for forgiving. Forgiveness(apeous)is a putting or sending away of 
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sins, with a consequent discharge” of the sinner; thus differing from 7dapecus. (Rom. 
3:25), which is a passing by of sin, a pretermission as distinguished from a remission. See 
farther, on Rom. 3:25. 2 

16. Confess (€Eoporoyeta3e). The preposition 3 forth, out, implies full, frank, open 
confession, and so in every case of its use in the New Testament. See on Matt. 3:6. 

Faults (7aparTopata). — See on Matt. 6:14. 

The effectual, fervent prayer of a _ righteous man_ availeth much 
(7rorv tayver Sénors Sixatov évepyoupuérn) Lit., much availeth(toyves, is strong), the — 
prayer of a righteous man working or operating. The rendering of the A.V., besides being 
unwarranted by the text, is almost a truism. An effectual prayer is a prayer that avails. 
The Rev. is at once more correct and more natural: The supplication of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working. 

17.A man (avSpwros). The generic word; human like ourselves, this thought being 
emphasized by the succeeding epithet of like passions. See the same expression, Acts 
14:15, 

Of like passions (6povo7raS7s). Only here and Acts 14:15. There is some danger of a 
misunderstanding of this rendering, from the limited and generally bad sense in which the 
word passions is popularly used. The meaning is rather of like nature and constitution. 
Rev. puts nature in margin, which would be better in the text. 

He prayed ferventlyrpocevy mpoonveato) Lit., he prayed with prayer. See a similar 
mode of expression, Gen. 2:17 (Sept.), ye shall surely die(Savat@ arroSaveiate)slit., ye 
shall die with death. Compare Luke 22:15; John 3:29; Acts 4:17. The addition of the 
cognate noun gives intenseness to the verb. 

Hide — sins. A familiar Hebrew phrase. See Ps. 32:1; 85:2; Prov. 10:12. 
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WRITINGS OF JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The life of John covers a period fron near the beginning of the first century to the 
beginning of the second. He was a native of Galilee, and, according to tradition, of the 
town of Bethsaida, which was on the western shore of the Lake, not far from Capernaum 
and Chorazin. His father was Zebedee. His mother, Salome (Mark 16:1; Matt. 20:20), was 
among the women who supported the Lord with their substance (Luke 8:3), and 
attended Him to His crucifixion (Mark 15:40). The family was not without worldly 
means. Zebedee was a fisherman, and had hired servants in his employ (Mark 1:20). 
Salome ministered to Jesus, and John seems to have had his own house (John 19:27). He 
was, apparently, one of the disciples of John the Baptist; and while engaged in his father’s 
craft, was found and called by Jesus (Matt. 4:21; Mark 1:19). Of the two mentioned in 
John 1:35, only one, Andrew, is named (John 1:40); the other is commonly supposed to 
have been John, who suppresses his own name, as in other instances where he refers to 
himself (John 14:23; 18:15; 19:26; 20: 2,4,8; 21:20).! 

As soon as Jesus was made known to him, he became His enthusiastic disciple. His 
peculiar intimacy with our Lord is marked by the phrase “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” and also by the fact that he was one of the three chosen to be with Him at certain 
special and momentous crises. He was admitted to the death-chamber of the ruler’s 
daughter (Mark 5:37) and witnessed her restoration to life; he was present at the 
Transfiguration (Luke 9:28), and with Peter and James was chosen by the Master to bear 
Him company during His agony in Gethsemane (Mark 14:33). He accompanied Jesus, 
after His arrest, into the palace of the High Priest, and secured entrance for Peter (John 
18:45,16). He stood by the cross with the mother of Jesus, and to his care Jesus 
committed her (John 19:25-27). With Peter he ran to the sepulchre on the morning of the 
Resurrection at the summons of Mary Magdalene, entered the empty tomb, and saw and 
believed (John 20:2-8). After the Resurrection he appears engaged in his former 
employment on the Lake of Galilee. He is the first to recognize the risen Lord standing 
upon the shore (John 21:7), and is the subject of Peter’s inquiry, “Lord, what shall this 
man do?” when he is seen by Peter to be following Jesus (John 21:20). 

His apostolic activity was in the first thirty years after the Ascension. In Jerusalem his 
position among the apostles was not exceptionally prominent. At the time of the 
Stephanic persecution he remained with the other apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 8:1); but 
when Paul, three years after his conversion, came to that city (Gal. 1:18), he met there 
only Peter, and James the Lord’s brother. From this, however, it does not follow that the 
remaining apostles had permanently departed from Jerusalem and settled elsewhere. In 
Gal. 2:9, Paul alludes to John as having been present in Jerusalem at the time of the 
council (Acts 15). The narrative in Acts does not mention him in connection with the 
council, but Paul, in the Galatian letter, refers to him as one of the pillars of the church 
with James and Cephas. 

The commonly received tradition represents him as closing his apostolic career in Asia 
and at Ephesus. An old tradition affirms that he left Jerusalem twelve years after the 

death of Christ. In no case, therefore, did he go immediately to Ephesus. Definite notices 
Christ. In no case, therefore, did he go immediately to Ephesus. Definite notices as to his 
abode in the interval are wholly wanting. It is a noteworthy fact that the lives of so many 
_of the world’s leaders include spaces which remain a blank to the most careful biographer, 
-and into which the world’s curiosity can never penetrate. Such is the period of Paul’s 
retirement in Arabia, of Dante’s exile, and, to some extent, of Jesus’ temptation in the 
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wilderness. Some later traditions assert that he visited Parthia, and Jerome groundlessly 
conjectures that he had preached in Judea. There is some plausibility in the supposition 
that he may have betaken himself to Antioch at the time of Paul’s first missionary 
journey. It is certain that, much later, John was a successor of Paul at Ephesus. Neither at 
the departure of Paul to Miletus (Acts 20) nor during the composition of the Ephesian 
letter is there a trace of John’s presence at Ephesus. 

Tradition is also agreed that John was banished to the isle of Patmos by the Roman 
authority. Ireneus says that he was banished in the reign of Domitian: another tradition 
assigns the exile to the reign of Nero. From this exile he was permitted to return, it is 
said, under Nerva (A.D. 96—98). The date of his death is unknown. Jerome places it 
sixty-eight years after the death of Christ. 

The dominant characteristic of John’s nature is contemplative receptivity. Every word 
of his Lord is taken into his deepest heart, held fast and pondered. “He does not ask, 
‘What shall I do?’ but ‘What does He do?’ ” Hence it is clear why the finest and subtilest 
flavor of Jesus’ personality has been caught by him. With this receptiveness goes a power 
of impartation. “Every man,” says Ebrard, “can see the sunset-glow on an Alp, but not 
every one can paint it.” John, like a mirror, not only received but reflected. While the 
other Evangelists perceived that element of Jesus’ teaching and work which produced the 
most immediate and striking outward results, as the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, 
John discerned the meaning and the bearing of less prominent incidents, such as the 
conversation at Jacob’s well. Paul, like John, has the quality of inwardness, but Paul 
reasons where John contemplates. John is tenacious and intense; Paul equally so, but 
more deft than John. John broods over his thought; Paul thrusts and parries with it. 

Yet John is no sentimentalist. He is not the lovely, effeminate youth of picture. His 
mental and moral fibre is strong. He received the title “Son of Thunder” from One who 
never misread character. Not irascible, as some have too hastily inferred from Luke 9:54, 
he illustrates the peculiarity of many affectionate and contemplative natures, which flash 
into a startling impetuosity on occasions which appeal to their more radical view of truth 
and to their longer range of vision. John was incapable of half-enthusiasms and of 
suspended faith. To whatever he addressed himself, he was totus in illis. In his own way, 
he is no less plain-spoken and severe than Paul. He is direct where Paul is sometimes 
ironical. He is neither gentle nor vague in his language concerning those who deny that 
Jesus is the Christ (1 John 2:22), nor concerning the lineage of him that committeth sin 
(1 John 3:8) and the moral quality of him that hateth his brother (1 John 3:15; 4:20). In 
the Apocalypse he enters with profoundest sympathy into the divine indignation against 
evil, and contemplates with unfeigned joy its wholesale and crushing defeat and 
punishment. He seems to cheer the progress of the Conqueror upon the white horse. The 
issues between truth and falsehood, life and death, light and darkness, love and hatred are 
stated by him with a stern and decisive sharpness, and as absolute finalities. The quality 
of sin is conceived according to the scale of his adoring love for Christ. He deals with it as 
wickedness rather than as weakness, though not overlooking the latter. For him the 
victory of the Gospel is not prophecy, but an accomplished fact. Faith overcometh the 
world. The overcoming Christ is already present in every believer. 

Such a character would not have been adapted to Paul’s work. It was not sufficiently 
versatile and many-sided. John had not Paul’s pioneer instinct, his pushing activity, and 
his executive power. He was fitted to raise the superstructure rather than to lay 
foundations; to be a teacher rather than an evangelist. It was his to complete the teaching 
of the other apostles by unfolding the speculative mystery of the incarnation and the 
secret of the inward union of the believer with Christ: to purge the Church from 
speculative error, and to hold up, over against the Gnostic caricature, the true image of 
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The writings ascribed to John are the Gospel, three Epistles, and the Apocalypse or 
Revelation. 


THE GOSPEL. 


The nearly unanimous tradition of the Church assigns the fourth Gospel to John. It is 
unquestionably the work of a Jew, an eye-witness, and a disciple of Jesus. It was probably 
written toward the close of the first century, and therefore later than the other three 
Gospels. According to the earliest evidence, it was composed at Ephesus, at the request of 
John’s intimate friends, who desired to have his oral teaching recorded for the permanent 
use of the Church. 

There are three theories as to the motive of its composition. According to the first, 
known as the “supplementary” theory, John wrote the fourth Gospel as a supplement to 
its predecessors, in order to supply what was wanting in the synoptic narrative. This 
Gospel is indeed supplementary in fact, but not in motive. It is supplementary in that the 
writer constantly assumes that certain facts are already known to his readers, and adds 
other facts from his own special information. But the Gospel itself expressly disclaims all 
intention to be complete (21:25), and is an original conception, both in form and 
substance, having a distinct plan of its own, and presenting a fresh aspect of the person 
and teaching of our Lord. “It is the picture of one who paints, not because others have 
failed to catch the ideal he would represent, but because his heart is full and he must 
speak.” 

The second theory is that the Gospel is “polemical” or controversial, designed to oppose 
the errors of the Nicolaitanes and of Cerinthus. But the Gospel is polemical only 
incidentally, as the presentation of the positive truth suggests particular points of error. 
The point of view is not controversial. The writer is moved by the pressure of his great 
theme to set it forth in its positive aspects, and not with special reference to the errors of 
his time. 

The third theory, known as the “irenic” or conciliatory, maintains that the Gospel was 
intended to reconcile divergent religious views, and to bring into their right relation truths 
which heresy perverted. The Gospel is conciliatory in fact, not from definite intent, but 
from the very nature of the subject — the Word made flesh, in which all religious 
controversies are reconciled. “Just as it rises above controversy while it condemns error, it 
preserves the characteristic truths which heresy isolated and misused. The fourth Gospel 
is the most complete answer to the manifold forms of Gnosticism, yet it was the writing 
most used by the Gnostics. It contains no formal narrative of the institution of 
sacraments, and yet it presents most fully the idea of sacraments. It sets forth with the 
strongest emphasis the failure of the ancient people, and yet it points out most clearly the 
significance of the dispensation which was committed to them. It brings the many 
oppositions — antitheses — of life and thought, and leaves them in the light of the one 
supreme fact which reconciles all, te Word became flesh; and we feel from first to last 
that this light is shining over the record of sorrow and triumph, of defeat and hope” 
(Westcott). 

The object is distinctly stated in the Gospel itself. “These are written that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, ye may have life in 
His name” (21:30,31). The last of these three — life in Christ through faith — is the key 
to the two others. The readers were already disciples; and in vindicating the two 
propositions that Jesus is the Christ and that Jesus is the Son of God, the object was not 
to lead to the acknowledgment of His divine mission, but to exhibit these as the ground 
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of a living communion of believers with God, and of a richer spiritual life. The character 
of the Gospel is predominantly historic. Even the doctrinal portions have a historic 
background and a historic embodiment. The doctrine, for instance, of the essential 
antagonism between light and darkness, it set forth in the narrative of the hostile attitude 
of the Jews toward Christ; and the discussions with them have their root and material in 
the same antagonism. The historical material is carefully selected with a view to its 
bearing on the particular conception of Christ’s person and work which is announced in 
the Prologue. The history is the practical exhibition of the Logus-doctrine in the person 
and earthly life of the Man Jesus. The miracles are invariably termed signs, and are 
regarded as expressions and evidences of the divine personality of the worker. 

The Gospel is characterized by the profuse employment of symbolism. This accords 
with its Hebrew fibre, and also, largely, with the nature of its subject. For not only was 
John a Jew, familiar with the symbolic economy and prophecy of the Old Testament, but 
Jesus, the central figure of his Gospel was, pre-eminently the fulfiller of the Law and of 
the Prophecies. Christ’s own teaching, too, was largely symbolic; and John’s peculiar, 
profound spiritual insight detected in His ordinary acts that larger meaning which 
belonged to them in virtue of Jesus’ position as the representative of humanity; and that 
unity of the natural and spiritual worlds which was assumed in the utterances of our Lord 
in which the visible was used as the type of the invisible. “John,” says Lange, “gives us 
not only a symbolism of the Old Testament word, of Old Testament institutions, 
and persons; he gives also the symbolism of nature, of antiquity, of history and of 
personal life; hence the absolute symbolism, or the ideal import of all real existence in 
significant outlines.” 

The relation of the Gospel to the Old Testament is pronounced. The centre of the Old 
Testament system is the manifestation of the glory of God — the Shekinah. John declares 
that this glory appears essentially in Christ. He recognizes the divine preparation among 
the nations for Christ’s coming, and the special discipline of Israel with a view to the 
advent of the Messiah. In the Jews he discerns the special subjects of the Messianic 
economy. Nathanael is an Israelite indeed: the temple is the Father’s house: salvation is 
from the Jews: the Jewish Scriptures testify of Christ: the testimonies to Christ are drawn 
from the three successive periods of the people’s training — the patriarchal, the 
theocratic, and the monarchical: the Serpent in the wilderness prefigures Christ’s “lifting 
up,’’ and the Passover His own sacrifice as the Lamb of God. 

The fourth Gospel is the only one of the four which is developed according to a 
prearranged and systematic plan. This plan may be generally described as the exhibition 
of “the 3 bastiep development of faith and unbelief through the historical presence of 
Christ.”* The Gospel accordingly falls into two general divisions: the Prologue (1:1-18); 
the Narrative (1:19 — 21:23). The narrative consists of two parts: the self-revelation of 
Christ to the works (1:19 — 12:50); the self-revelation of Christ to the disciples (13; 21). 
In the development of this plan the author dwells upon three pairs of ideas: witness and 
truth; glory and light; judgment and life. “There is the manifold attestation of the divine 
mission; there is the progressive manifestation of the inherent majesty of the Son; there is 
the continuous and necessary effect which this manifestation produces on those to whom 
it is made; and the narrative may be fairly described as the simultaneous unfolding of 
these three themes, into which the great theme of faith and unbelief is divided” 
(Westcott). The plan is foreshadowed in the Prologue. He who was the Word, in the 
beginning with God, by whom all things came into being, was life and light — the light of 
men. To Him witness was borne by John, who was sent to testify of Him that all men 

might believe on Him. But though He was made flesh and dwelt among men, though He 
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came unto His own home, though He was full of grace and truth, the world knew Him 
not, and His own people refused to receive Him. There were, however, those who did 
receive Him; and to such He gave power to become sons of God through faith in His 
name. They became such, not in a physical sense, not of blood, nor of the will of man, 
but of God. They received of His fulness. 

Accordingly the Gospel treats of the nature of Christ, and of the witness borne to Christ 
by John, by the disciples, and by miracles. It goes on to describe the conflict between the 
eternal Light and the darkness as embodied historically in the persistent opposition of the 
Jews and Jesus. He came to them and they received Him not. Then the other aspect is 
presented — the blessing of those who did receive Him, the impartation of sonship and 
the consequent privilege of communion with the divine nature. From the thirteenth to 
the end of the seventeenth chapter is described Christ’s revelation of Himself to His 
disciples in ministries of love and in confidential discourse. The darkness did not 
overcome the light. The apparent defeat through death was converted into victory 
through resurrection. This victory of the light is unfolded from the eighteenth to the end 
of the twentieth chapter, in the story of the betrayal, the passion, and the resurrection. 
The twenty-first chapter forms an Epilogue in which the divine light again shines forth in 
miracle, ministry, and counsel, before the final departure to the Father. 


RELATION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


The fourth Gospel exhibits marked differences from the others both in chronological 
arrangement and in the selection of material. As regards the latter, it contains much that 
is peculiar to itself, and falls in with the Synoptists only in a few sections. 

But, while independent, it is not contradictory of the Synoptic Gospels. All the four 
Gospels are consciously based upon the same great facts; and the author of the fourth 
owns and confirms the first three. The incidents common to the fourth Gospel and all the 
Synoptists are, the baptism of John; the feeding of the five thousand; the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem; the last supper and the passion and resurrection. John, with Matthew and 
Mark, relates the walking on the sea and the anointing at Bethany. 

John’s Gospel also implies acquaintance with incidents which he does not relate. Such 
are the circumstances of Christ’s baptism; the position and character of Simon Peter; 
Christ’s early home at Nazareth and later residence at Capernaum; the number of the 
disciples; the date of the Baptist’s imprisonment; the Ascension, etc. The same imagery 
appears, in the figures of the bride and the bridegroom, the harvest, the servant, the vine. 
The same sayings occur, and verbal and other coincidences are frequent.> 

The inner coincidences are still more striking. John’s portrait of Jesus, for instance, is, in 
many particulars, unique. It is fuller, more subtile, and indicates a closer intimacy. John 
deals with His person, where Matthew and Luke deal with His offices. In Matthew He is 
the fulfiller of the law; in John He foreshadows the grander and richer economy of the 
Spirit. Nevertheless, John’s Christ is the same figure which appears in the lines of the 
Synoptists. In both He is the teacher, the meek and lowly one, the worker of miracles of 
power and mercy. In both He is plain of speech toward those who would become his 
disciples, the hater of hypocrisy, the reader of men’s hearts. 

Similar coincidences appear in the portraits of prominent disciples, notably of Peter. 
‘Though appearing in some scenes not noted by the Synoptists, the Peter of their Gospels 
is easily recognized in the portrait by his fellow disciple. He is the same combination of 
impulsive boldness and cowardice; of affectionateness and brusqueness; as quickly 
responsive to love as to anger, as prompt to leap into the lake at the sight of his Lord, as 
to smite Malchus. 
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The inner coincidences are also to" be discerned in John’s assumption of facts recorded 
by the other evangelists, so that the coincidence sometimes appears in what he does not 
record. Giving no details of the birth of Christ, like Matthew and Luke, he tells us that 
the Word became flesh. The childhood, with its subjection to parental authority appears 
in the story of the wedding of Cana. While the Synoptists dwell upon the event of the 
incarnation, he dwells upon the doctrine. The sacraments of Baptism and of the 
Eucharist, the institution of which he does not relate, are assumed as familiar in the 
conversation with Nicodemus and in the discourse at Capernaum. The ascension is not 
described, but is predicted in Christ’s words to Mary. Similarly, the work of Jesus in 
Galilee, which John does not narrate, is presupposed in the sixth and seventh chapters. 
The anointing at Bethany is assumed to be known, as is the hearing of Jesus before 
Caiaphas. 

With these coincidences marked differences appear. Setting aside the omission by Mark 
of the Gospel of the infancy, the Synoptic narrative falls into three parts: 1, The ministry 
of the Baptist, the baptism, and temptation of Jesus. 2, The return of Jesus to Galilee, 
followed by a series of connected narratives concerning His teaching and miracles in this 
and surrounding districts, without any intimation that, during this time, He also visited 
Judea and Jerusalem. 3, Hereupon all the three pass at once from the last journey of Jesus 
to Jerusalem to the passover, at which He was crucified. Hence, as Dean Alford remarks, 


“had we only their accounts, we could never, with any certainty, have asserted that He 
went to Jerusalem during His public life, until His time was come to be delivered up. 


They do not, it is true, exclude such a supposition, but rather, perhaps, imply it. It would 
not, however, have been gathered from their narrative with any historical precision.” 

Turning now to John’s Gospel, we find Christ’s ministry in Galilee between the Baptism 
and the Passion interrupted by journeys to Jerusalem. He goes up to the Passover, on 
which occasion occur the cleansing of the temple and the visit of Nicodemus (2:13; 
3:1-21). A second visit is made to an unnamed feast of the Jews (5:1), during which He 
heals the impotent man at Bethesda, excites thereby the hostility of the Jews, and 
delivers the discourse in 5:17 47, He goes up again at the Feast of Tabernacles (7:10), 
and, ten months later, appears at the Feast of Dedication (10:22). An interval is spent on 
the other side of the Jordan (10:40), at Ephriam in the wilderness of Judea (11:53-54), 
and at Bethany (11; 12:1), after which He makes His triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
(12:12 sqq.). According to John, therefore, between Christ’s last journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem and His triumphal entry, there is an interval of several months, spent partly in 
Jerusalem and partly in the neighboring districts; while according to the Synoptists it 
seems that He went from Galilee to Jerusalem to the last Passover only a short time 
before it began; and that He had previously remained continuously in Galilee or in the 
neighborhood having taken up His abode there at the beginning of His public ministry. 

In the Synoptists the scene of Christ’s work is almost exclusively Galilee, while John 
mentions only five events connected with the Galilean ministry. On the other hand, the 
fourth Gospel assumes a knowledge of Jesus’ activity in Galilee and Perea (6:1; 7:1; 
5:11,52; 10:40). 

The difference between John and the Synoptists also appears in the form of the 
narrative. The latter represent Jesus’ teaching as dealing mainly with the humble 
peasantry. It is proverbial, popular, abounding in parable, and the discourses are brief. 
John has nothing answering to the Sermon on the Mount and the groups of parables, the 
other evangelists have nothing answering to the interviews with Nicodemus, the Samaritan 
woman, and the disciples before the Passover. In John the discourses are more dramatic 
and dialectic; in the synoptists, proverbial, parabolic, and prophetic. Yet John’s account 
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of Jesus’ teaching is not wanting in short paradoxical sayings, such as abound in the 
Synoptists (see 2:19; 4:32,34,35; 7:33; 5:17; 6:27,33,62); nor, though no parable is 
worked out by John, are parabolic sayings wanting, such as the Good Shepherd, the Vine, 
the Living Water, and the Bread of Heaven. 

In another and deeper aspect his Gospel stands related to the others as completing. He 
alone has seized and preserved certain sides of the life and teaching of the Lord, such as 
His utterances as to His eternal relation to the Father and His eternal unity with Him 
(3:13 sqq.; 5:17 sqq.; 6:33,51; 7:16,28 sqq.; 8:58, and elsewhere). It is to John, in short, 
that we owe the view of the speculative side of Christ’s work; while as regards the relation 
of believers of their Lord, John gives us those deep and comforting words concerning the 
mystical unity and community of life between Himself and His disciples, into which they 
will enter through the Holy Spirit. 

Yet these deeper and more mystical views were not altogether the outcome of John’s 
characteristic personality. They were also toned and shaped by the peculiar conditions of 
the Church and of the religious thought of his time. The conflict of Christianity was no 
longer with Judaistic error; no longer between the Gospel and the Law; between 
circumcision and uncircumcision; but with an essentially heathen Gnosticism which 
appealed to the Church with the claim of a profound insight into Christianity, and sought 
to wrest the Gospel to its own service. It has already been remarked that the aim of the 
fourth Gospel was not distinctively polemic. John was impelled to write by the pressure 
upon his own soul of the truth “God manifest in the flesh,” rather than by the 
aggressions of heresy; but none the less the utterances of a Cerinthus* lent sharpness to 
the lines of the Apostle’s portrait of the Son of Man, and no more impressive answer to 
such teaching could have been given than John furnished in the words of the Lord himself 
concerning His own pre-existence and eternal Godhead, and in His testimony that the 
Father has created all things through the Word. (See 1:3,14,33,34,49; 3:13,14; 5:23,26; 
6:51,62; 8:58; 13:23 sqq.; 17:1,2,16,19; 18:6,11,37.) 


THE EPISTLES. 


It is generally conceded that the first Epistle was written at Ephesus. In the Latin 
Church the opinion prevailed that it was primarily addressed to the Parthians; but 
ecclesiastical tradition knows of no mission of John to the Parthians, St. Thomas being 
supposed to have carried the Gospel to them. 

Its exact destination, however, is of little consequence. “Its coloring is moral rather than 
local.” It is a unique picture of a Christian society, the only medium of the Spirit’s work 
among men. There is no trace of persecution: “the world was perilous by its seductions 
rather than by its hostility;’ the dangers were within rather than without. 

These facts give character to the Epistle in two ways: First, the missionary work of the 
Church falls into the background in the Apostle’s thought. The world is overcome by 
faith as represented in the Church, and the Gospel is proclaimed by the very existence of 
the Church, and effectively proclaimed in proportion to the Church’s purity and fidelity. 
Secondly, attention is concentrated upon the central idea of the message itself rather 
than upon the relation of the message to other systems. The great question is the person 
and work of the Lord. 

The peculiar form of error combated in the Epistle is Docetic and Cerinthian.> In this 
teaching sin and atonement have no place. Christ came into the world, not to redeem it 
by the remission of sins, but to illuminate a few choice intellects with philosophy: Jesus 
is not God manifest in the flesh: Jesus and the Christ are distinct: Jesus’ humanity was 
not real, but a phantasm. Against these views John asserts that no spirit is of God who 
denies that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (1 John 4:2,3): that he that denieth that 
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Jesus is the Christ is a liar, and that the denial of the Son involves the rejection of the 
Father (2:22,23): that he who denies that he is sinful deceives himself, and impugns the 
veracity of God (1:8,10). The Word of life which he proclaims was the real human 
manifestation of God, the human Christ whom he and his fellow-disciples had seen and 
heard and touched (1:1,2). Jesus is the propitiation for sin (2:2). The world is not 
overcome by knowledge, but by faith that Jesus is the Son of God (5:4,5). 

The principal evidence for John’s authorship of the Epistle is internal, drawn from its 
resemblance to the Gospel in vocabulary, style, thought, and scope. There is the same 
repetition of fundamental words and phrases, such as truth, love, light, born of God, 
abiding in God. There is the same simplicity of construction; the same rarity of particles, 
the employment of the simple connective (xai, and/instead of a particle of logical 
sequences (3:3,16); the succession of sentences and clauses without particles (2:22-24; 
4:4-6; 7-10; 11-13; 2:5,6,9,10), and the bringing of sentences into parallelism by the 
repetition of clauses (1:6,8,10; 5:18,20). Verbal coincidences abound. Such words as 
KdapHos / world), as. (light), oxotia (darkness), pavepovv (to manifest), fw) aidvios 
(eternal life), dn$wos O€o0s (the real God), 6 wovoyerys vids (the only-begotten Son), 
etc., are common to both. Coincidences of expression are also numerous. Compare, for 
example, 


1 John 1:2,3. Gospel 3:11. 
4. 16:24. 

9-54 We 12:35: 
14. 35: 
We 8:35. 
359: 46. 
8. 44. 
13. 15:18. 
14. 5:24. 
16. 10:15. 
4:6. 8:47. 
5:4. 16°23: 


The Epistle presupposes the Gospel. The differences are such as would naturaliy 
appear between a historian and a teacher interpreting the history. This may be seen 
by a comparison of the Prologue of the Gospel with the Epistle. The Prologue and 
the Epistle stand in the same relation to the discourses, as appears from a comparison 
of the thoughts on life, light, and truth in the Prologue with passages in the discourses. 
Thus compare, on Life, Gospel 5:26; 11:25; 14:6; Prologue 1:4; Epistle 1:1; 5:20. On 
Light, Gospel 8:12; 12:46; Prologue 1:4,7,9; Epistle 1:6,7; 2:8. On Truth, Gospel 8:32; 
14:6; Prologue 1:9,14,17; Epistle 1:6,8,10; 2:4,8,21,27; 3:19; 4:1,6; 5:20. 

The theme of the Gospel is, Jesus is the Christ in process of manifesting His glory. In the 
Epistle the manifestation of the glory is assumed as the basis of the exhortation to 
believers to manifest it in their life. The doctrine of propitiation, which is unfolded in 
Nicodemus, is applied in 1 John 3:1. The promise of the Paraclete in the Gospel is 
assumed in the Epistle as fulfilled (2:20). The Epistle deals with the fruits of that love 
which is commanded in the Gospel. (Compare Gospel 13:34; 15:12, and Epistle 3:11; 
4:7,11; 3:14; 4:12,20,21.) In the Gospel the divine glory is prominent; in the Epistle, 
Christ’s humanity. The doctrine of propitiation and cleansing is more fully treated in the 
Epistle (2:2; 3:16; 4:10; 1:7,9). 

The epistolary character does not appear in the form. It is without address or 
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subscription, and bears no direct trace of its author or of its destination. But it is instinct 
with personal feeling (1:4; 2:12), personal experience (1:1), and appreciation of the 
circumstances of the persons addressed (2:12,22,27; 3:2,13; 4:1,4; 5:18). 

The Second and Third Epistles contain no direct indication of the time or the place at 
which they were written. They were probably composed at Ephesus. That the two are the 
work of the same author is apparent from their agreement in style and spirit. As related 
to the First Epistle, the resemblance between the second and first in language and 
thought is closer than between the first and third. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


This document has given rise to voluminous controversy as to its author, its origin, its 
purpose, and its interpretation. It has been held to be a forgery in the name of John; to 
have been composed by another writer in the apostle’s name, not in order to deceive, but 
in order to record an oral revelation of John; or to have been the work of another John. 
Some who deny that John wrote the Gospel, have attributed the Apocalypse to him, and 
the authenticity of the latter is maintained by some prominent rationalistic critics. 

The Apostle John was banished to the Island of Patmos, probably by the Emperor 
Domitian, A.D. 95 or 96, and the book, composed either during his exile, or, as is more 
likely, after his return to Ephesus, contains the revelation given him there in a series of 
visions. It is directly addressed to the Seven Churches of Proconsular Asia; the number 
seven being representative, and not including all the Asiatic Churches. Its design was to 
encourage the Church during that trying period, predicted by Jesus himself, between the 
close of direct revelation and the second coming of the Lord. This encouragement centres 
in the return of Jesus to give His people eternal life and to trample down His foes. As 
related to the progress of doctrine in the New Testament, it represents the final 
consummation in the redeemed Church, the heavenly Jerusalem, which is foreshadowed 
in the rise and growth of the Apostolic Church. 

The style is figurative and symbolical. It deals with principles rather than with particular 
events. To the neglect of this characteristic, and the corresponding attempt to link the 
symbols and prophecies with specific historical incidents or personages, are due most of 
the extravagances of interpretation. No satisfactory argument against its authenticity can 
be drawn from its contents as related to the other writings of John. It proclaims the same 
eternal truths which are asserted and vindicated in the Gospel and in the Epistles — the 
sovereignty of God, the conflict of sin with righteousness, the temporary triumph of evil, 
and the final, decisive victory of holiness. As in the other writings, Christ is the central 
figure, the conqueror of sin and death, the crowning joy of the redeemed, and the object 
of their adoration. It emphasizes the divine hatred of sin and the certainty of the divine 
judgment of the wicked and of the future bliss of believers in Jesus. The main idea of the 
Gospel and of the Apocalypse is the same — that of a decisive conflict between the 
powers of good and evil. 

The symbolism of the Apocalypse is Jewish, and not Greek or Roman. It is pervaded 
with the style and imagery of the Old Testament, and is moulded by its historical and 
prophetical books. “The book,” says Professor Milligan, “is absolutely steeped in the 
memories, the incidents, the thoughts, and the language of the Church’s past. To such an 
extent is this the case that it may be doubted whether it contains a single figure not 
drawn from the Old Testament, or a single complete sentence not more or less built up of 
materials brought from the same source . . . . It is a perfect mosaic of passages from the 
Old Testament, at one time quoted verbally, at another referred to by distinct allusion; 
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now taken from one scene in Jewisll history, and now again from two or three together.” 
Thus the heresy of the Nicolaitanes is the heresy of Balaam (2/14): the evil in the 
Church of Thyatira is personified in Jezebel (2:20): the angelic captain in the war against 
the dragon is the Michael of Daniel (12:7): Jerusalem, Mount Zion, Babylon, the 
Euphrates, Sodom, and Egypt are symbols of the holy bliss of the saints, of the 
transgressors against God, and of the judgment of the wicked (21:2; 14:1; 16:19; 9:14; 

11:8). The battle of Har-Magedon carries us back to the great slaughters of the plain of 
Megiddo (Judges 5:19; Ps. 83:9; 2 Kings 23:29). The promises to the churches are given 
under the figure of the tree of life, the hidden manna, the white stone, the iron sceptre, 
the pillar in the temple of God (2:7,17,27,28; 3:5,12,20). Heaven is described under the 
image of the tabernacle in the wilderness (11:1,19; 6:9; 8:3; 4:6). The plagues of ch. 8 
are the plagues of Egypt: the crossing of the Red Sea and the destruction of Korah are 
blended in the representation of the deliverance of God’s people (12:15,16). Of the 
Prophets, Haggai contributes the earthquake of ch. 6, and Joel the sun changed into the 
blackness of sackcloth, and the moon into blood: Isaiah the falling stars, the fig-tree 
casting her untimely fruit, and the heavens departing as a scroll: Ezekiel the scorpions of 
ch. 9, the description of the New Jerusalem in ch. 21, the roll in ch. 5, and the little book 
in ch. 10: Zechariah the opening of the seals in ch. 6 and the olive trees in ch. 11. The 
vision of the glorified Redeemer (1:12-20) is combined from Exodus, Zechariah, Daniel, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah, and the Psalms. 

Along with these coincidences there are certain contrasts, notably as respects the 
doctrine of Christ’s coming, which, in the Gospel and Epistles lies in the background, 
while it is the main theme of the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse treats the impending 
judgment as external, the Gospel as spiritual. The Apocalypse describes the triumph of 
Christianity under the imagery of Judaism; the consummation being an ideal Jerusalem 
and an ideal worship; while in the Gospel, Judaism appears in opposition to Christ, 
“standing without, isolated and petrified, and not taken up with it, quickened and 
glorified.” 

The symbols of the book are drawn from objects familiar to the writer — the locusts, the 
eagles, the millstone, the olive and palm and vine. 

The principal objection urged against the common authorship of the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse, is the difference in language and style. This difference must be frankly 
admitted. “The language,” says Dr. Davidson, “departs materially from the usual Greek 
of the New Testament, presenting anomalies, incorrectnesses, peculiar constructions, and 
awkward dispositions of words, which have no parallel . . . The language is so thoroughly 
Hebraistic as to neglect the usual rules of Greek.” By many eminent critics these 
differences are regarded as irreconcilable on the assumption of a common authorship. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that these differences are largely intentional; that 
the author departs from common usage under the peculiar demands of his subject, 
arising from the conditions under which he writes, and his intent to conform to the Old 
Testament style of address; and further, that his familiarity with correct usage is shown 
by other passages in the same book. The Revelations, moreover, contains many of the 
.words which are peculiar to the Gospel and Epistles, such as fo witness, to tabernacle, to 
keep, to overcome, to name as the expression of character, tre (4A Iuves) in the sense of 
real; and the figures of hungering and thirsting, the manna, the living water, the shepherd 
and the sheep. It is, indeed, answered that, where the same words occur, they are used in 
a different sense; but many of these alleged differences disappear upon closer examina- 
tion. The Hebrew character is only superficially different from that of the Gospel, which 
is Hebrew in spirit, though the Greek is much purer, and “the absence of solecisms arises 
from the avoidance of idiomatic expressions,’ 
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STYLE AND DICTION OF JOHN. 

John’s style in the Gospel and Epistles is marked by simplicity and ease. It is plain 
without elegence, and the diction is comparatively pure so far as words and grammar are 
concerned, but animated with a Hebrew Genius. Godet describes the style as charac- 
terized by “a childlike simplicity and transparent depth, a holy melancholy, and a 
vivacity not less holy; above all, the sweetness of a pure and gentle love.” 

The vocabulary is meagre. The same expressions continually recur. Thus we find 6s, 
(light), 23 times; 96a, d0§abeo-Sax (glory, to be glorified),42:4am, SAY (life, to live), 52: 
Hap Tupety, paptupia (to witness, testimony),47;.yev@oxety, (to know), 55; KOT HOS 
(world), 78; mucrevew (to helieve},98; éovov (work), 23; voua (name), and 

ardnteiad truth), each 25; onuetov (sign), 17. 

The meagreness of the vocabulary, however, is compensated by its richness. The few 
constantly recurring words are symbols of fundamental and eternal ideas. “They are not 
purely abstract notions, but powerful spiritual realities. which may be studied under a 
multitude of aspects. If the author has only a few terms in his vocabulary, these terms 
may be compared to pieces of gold with which great lords make payment” (Godet). 

A similar sameness is apparent in the constructions. These are usually simple, plain, and 
direct. The sentences are short and are co-ordinated, following each other by a kind of 
parallelism as in Hebrew poetry. Thus where other writers would employ particles of 
logical connection, he uses the simple connective «as (and). For example in ch. 1:10, 
John means to say that t/owgh Jesus was in the world, yet the world knew Him not; but 
he states the fact in two distinct and independent propositions: “He was in the world, 
and the world knew Him not.” So in 8:20. Jesus spake in the treasury, teaching in the 
temple, and yet, though He appeared and taught thus publicly, no one laid hands on Him. 
John writes: “Zhese words spake Jesus as he taught in the temple, and no man laid hands 
on Him.” He uses and, where the antithetic but might be expected (1:5; 3:11; 15:24). 
There is also a frequent absence of connecting particles. There is not, for instance, a singie 
one in the first seventeen verses of ch. 15. Out of the wealth of Greek particles, John uses 
only five. He abounds in contrasts or antithetic parallelisms without connecting links. 
Thus, ‘‘the law was given Moses: grace and truth came by Jesus Christ” (1:17): ‘No one 
ever saw God. the only-begotten Son revealed Him” (1:18). Compare 8:23; 15:5, etc. 
This simple co-ordination of clauses is assisted by the repetition of a marked word or 
phrase, so that a connection between two statements is established and the idea carried 
forward in a new direction (see 10:11; 15:13 sqq.; 15:1,5; 17:14 sqq.; 6:39,40,44). 

The narrative is direct. Even the words of others are given directly and not obliquely. 
Instead of saying “This is the witness of John when the Jews sent to ask him who he was, 
and he confessed that he was not the Christ” — John says, “This is the witness of John 
when the Jews sent to ask him Wnro art thou? and he confessed [| am not the Christ” 
(1:19). Compare 7:40 sqq.; 2:3 sqq.; 4:24 sqq.; 5:10 sqq.; 6:14; 8:22; 10:2 sqq. 
Illustrative details are not wrought into the texture of the narrative, but are interjected as 
parentheses or distinct statements (see 6:10; 4:6; 10:22; 13:30; 18:40). John’s style is 
circumstantial. An action which, by other writers, is stated as complex, is analyzed by 
him and its components stated separately. Thus, instead of the usual Greek idiom, “Jesus 
answering said,” John writes, ‘Jesus answered and said,” thus making both factors of the 
act equally prominent (see 12:44; 7:28; 1:15,25). This peculiarity is further illustrated by 
the combination of the positive and negative expression of the same truth (see 1:3,20; 
2:24; 3:16; 10:5; 18:20; 1 John 1,6; 2:4,27). The detachment, however, is only 
superficial. The inner connection is closely held in the writer’s mind, and is impressed 
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upon the reader by that constant iteration which, upon a hasty view, savors of monotony, 
but which serves to represent the central thought in its many-sidedness, and to place it in 
its commanding relation to subordinate thoughts. His frequent use of the particle ovv 

(therefore) directs attention to the sequence of events or ideas (2:22; 3:25,29; 4:1,6,46; 
6:5; 7:25; 8:12,21,31,38; 10:7; 12:1,3,9,17,21). The phrase in order that(wa), marking 
an object or purpose, is of frequent occurrence, and exhibits the characteristic of John’s 
mind to regard things in their moral and providential relations. Thus 4:34: “My meat is in 
order that I may do the will of Him that sent me,;” the emphasis lying not on the process, 
but on the end. Compare 5:36; 6:29; 8:56; 12:23; 13:34; 17:3. 

The subject or the significant word of a sentence is often repeated, especially in 
dialogues (which are characteristic of John’s Gospel), where, by the constant repetition of 
the names of the parties they are kept clearly before the reader’s mind (see 2:18; 4:7 
sqq.; 8:48 sqq.; 10:23 sqq. Also 1:1,7,10; 4:22: 5:31; 6:27; 11:33). 

The demonstrative pronoun is habitually introduced to recall the subject, when a clause 
has intervened between the subject and the verb (see 15:5; 7:18; 10:1; 12:48; 14:21,26; 
15:26). The personal pronoun is frequently employed, especially that of the first person. 
“in this respect,” says Westcott, “much of the teaching of the Lord’s discourses depends 
upon the careful recognition of the emphatic reference to His undivided personality” (see 
8:14,16; 5:31). 

The quotations are commonly. from the Septuagint, and never immediately from the 
Hebrew 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


PROLOGUE 


Vy. 1-18. “The Prologue is summed up in three thoughts, which also determine its plan: 
The Logos: the Logos disowned; the Logos acknowledged and regained. These three 
fundamental aspects correspond with the three principal aspects of the history as related 
to this gospel: the revelation of the Logos; the unbelief of the Jewish people; the faith of 
the disciples. Between the first part (vv. 1-5) and the second (wv. 6-11), ver. 5 forms a 
transition, as vv. 12,13 connect the second part with the third (w. 12-18), which, in its 
turn, is in close connection with the first. The relation of this last part to the first, 
indicated by the similarity of thought and expression which may be observed between 
ver. 18 and ver. 1, may be expressed thus: The Person whom the Apostles beheld, who 
was proclaimed by John the Baptist, and in whom the Church believed (vv. 12-18), is 
none other than He whose existence and supreme greatness have been indicated by the 
title Logos. The Church possesses, therefore, in its Redeemer the Creator of all things, the 
Esgential Light, the Principle of Life, God himself. The original link between man and 
God, which sin had impaired (ver. 5), and which unbelief completely broke (ver. 11), is 
for the believer perfectly restored; and, by means of faith, the law of Paradise (ver. 4) 
becomes once more the law of human history (wy. 16-18). Thus the Prologue forms a 
compact, organic whole, of which the germinal thought is this: by the Incarnation 
believers are restored to that communion with the Word, and that living relation with 
God, of which man had been deprived by sin.” 

FIRST DIVISION OF THE PROLOGUE. THE WORD(.-5). 


1. In the beginning was (év apy Hv). With evident allusions to the first word of Genesis. 
But John elevates the phrase from its reference to a point of time, the beginning of 
creation, to the time of absolute pre-existence before any creation, which is not 
mentioned until ver. 3. This beginning had no beginning (compare ver. 3; 17:5; 1 Eph. 
1:1; Eph. 1:4; Prov. 8:23; Ps. 90:2). This heightening of the conception, however, 
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appears not so much in apy; beginning, which simply leaves room for it, as in the use 
of .4v; was, denoting absolute existence (compare eiui, J am, John 8:58) instead of 
éyéveto; came into being, or began to be, which is used in wv. 3,14, of the coming into 
being of creation and of the Word becoming flesh. Note also the contrast between 

év aoyy, in the beginning, and the expression 47’ apyjjs, from the beginning, which is 
common in John’s writings (8:44; 1 Ep. 2:7,24; 3:8) and which leaves no room for the 
idea of eternal pre-existence. “In Gen. 1:1, the sacred hisiorian starts from the beginning 
and comes downward, thus keeping us in the course of time. Here he starts from the same 
point, but goes upward, thus taking us into the eternity preceding time” (Milligan and 
Moulton). See on Col. 1:15. This notion of “beginning” is still further heightened by the 
subsequent statement of the relation of the Logos to the eternal God. The: apxn : must 
refer to the creation — the primal beginnings of things; but if, in this beginning, the Logos 
already was, then he belonged to the order of eternity. “The Logos was not merely 
existent, however, in the beginning, but was also the efficient principle, the beginning of 
the beginning. The apx7‘ (beginning), in itself and in its operation dark, chaotic, was, in 
its idea and its principle, comprised in one single luminous word, which was the Logos’ 
And when it is said the Logos was in this beginning, His eternal existence is already 
expressed, and His eternal position in the Godhead already indicated thereby” (Lange). 
“Fight times in the narrative of creation (in Genesis) there occur, like the refrain of a 
hymn, the words, And God said. John gathers up all those sayings of God into a single 
saying, living and endowed with activity and intelligence, from which all divine orders 
emanate: he finds as the basis of all spoken words, the speaking Word” (Godet). 

The Word (6 déyos): Logos. This expression is the keynote and theme of the entire 
gospel. Adyos is from the root A€Y, appearing in Ey, the primitive meaning of which 
is to lay: then, to pick out, gather, pick up; hence to gather or put words together, and 
so, to speak. Hence Adyos is, first of all, a collecting or collection both of things in the 
mind, and of words by which they are expressed. It therefore signifies both the outward 
form by which the inward thought is expressed, and the inward thought itself, the Latin 
oratio and ratio: compare the Italian ragionare, “‘to think” and “to speak.” 

As signifying the outward form it is never used in the merely grammatical sense, as 
simply the name of a thing or act (&os, dvoma, pjea), but means a word as the thing 
referred to: the material, not the formal part: a word as embodying a conception or idea. 
See, for instance, Matt. 22:46; 1 Cor. 14:9, 19. Hence it signifies a saying, of God, or of 
man (Matt. 19: 21, 22; Mark 5:35, 36: a decree,a precept (Rom 9:28; Mark 7:13). The 
ten commandments are called in the Septuagint, ot déxa Aoyot, “the ten words” (Exod. 
34:28), and hence the familiar term decalogue. It is further used of discourse : either of 
the act of speaking (Acts 14:12), of skill and practice in speaking (Eph. 6:19), or of 
continuous speaking (Luke 4:32, 36). Also of doctrine (Acts 18:15; 2 Tim. 4:15), 
specifically the doctrine of salvation through Christ (Matt. 13:20—23; Philip. 1:14); of 
narrative, both the relation and the thing related (Acts 1:1; John 21:23; Mark 1:45); of 
matter under discussion, an affair, a case in law (Acts 15:6; 19:38). 

As signifying the inward thought, it denotes the faculty of thinking and reasoning (Heb. 
4:12); regard or consideration (Acts 20:24); reckoning, account (Philip. 4:15,17; Heb. 
4:13); cause or reason (Acts 10:29). 

John uses the word in a peculiar sense, here, and in ver. 14; and, in this sense, in these 
two passages only. The nearest approach to it is in Rev. 19:13, where the conqueror is 
called the Word of God; and it is recalled in the phrases Word of Life, and the Life was 
manifested (1 John 1:1,2). Compare Heb. 4:12. It was a familiar and current theological 

~ term when John wrote, and therefore he uses it without explanation. 
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OLD TESTAMENT USAGE OF THE TERM. 


The word here points directly to Gen. 1, where the act of creation is affected by God 
speaking (compare Ps. 33:6). The idea of God, who is in his own nature hidden, revealing 
himself in creation, is the root of the Logos-idea, in contrast with all materialistic or pan- 
theistic conceptions of creation. This idea develops itself in the Old Testament on three 
lines. (1) The Word, as embodying the divine will, is personified in Hebrew poetry. Con- 
sequently divine attributes are predicted of it as being the continuous revelation of God in 
law and prophecy (Ps. 33:4; Is. 40:8; Ps. 119:105). The Word is a healer in Ps. 107:20; 
a messenger in Ps. 147:15; the agent of the divine decrees in Isa. 55:11. 

(2) The personified wisdom (Job 28:12 sq.; Prov. 8:9); Here also is the idea of the 
revelation of that which is hidden. For wisdom is concealed from man: “he knoweth not 
the price thereof, neither is it found in the land of the living. The depth saith, It is not in 
me; and the sea saith, It is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. It is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from 
the fowls of the air” (Job 28). Even Death, which unlocks so many secrets, and the 
underworld, know it only as a rumor (ver. 22). It is only God who knows its way and its 
place (ver. 23). He made the world, made the winds and the waters, made a decree for the 
rain and a way for the lightning of the thunder (vv. 25,26). He who possessed wisdom in 
the beginning of his way, before His works of old, before the earth with its depths and 
springs and mountains, with whom was wisdom as one brought up with Him (Prov. 
8:26—31), declared it. “Jt became, as it were, objective, so that He beheld it” (Job 28:27) 
and embodied it in His creative work. This personification, therefore, is based on the 
thought that wisdom is not shut up at rest in God, but is active and manifest in the 
world.. “She standeth in the top of high places, by the way in the places of the paths. She 
crieth at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming in at the doors”’ (Prov. 8:2,3). 
She builds a palace and prepares a banquet, and issues a general invitation to the simple 
and to him that wanteth understanding (Prov. 9:1—6). It is viewed as the one guide to 
salvation, comprehending all revelations of God, and as an attribute embracing and 
combining all His other attributes. 

(3) The Angel of Jehovah.. The messenger of God who serves as His agent in the world 
of sense, and is sometimes distinguished from Jehovah and sometimes identical with him 
(Gen. 16:7—13; 32:24—28; Hos. 12:4,5; Exod. 23:20,21; Mal. 3:1). 


APOCRYPHAL USAGE. 


In the Apocryphal writings this mediative element is more distinctly apprehended, but 
with a tendency to pantheism. In the Wisdom of Solomon (at least 100 B.C.), where 
wisdom seems to be viewed as another name for the whole divine nature, while nowhere 
connected with the Messiah, it is described as a being of light, proceeding essentially from 
God; a true image of God, co-occupant of the divine throne; a real and independent 
principle, revealing God in the world and mediating between it and Him, after having 
created it as his organ—in association with a spirit which is called Hovoryevés, only 
begotten (7:22). “She is the breath of the power of God, anda pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty; therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. For she is the 
brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, and the 
image of his goodness” (see ch. 7, throughout). Again: “Wisdom reacheth from one end 
to another mightily, and sweetly doth she order all things. In that she is conversant with 
God, she magnifieth her nobility : yea, the Lord of all things Himself loved her. For she is 
privy to the mysteries of the knowledge of God, and a lover of His works. Moreover, by 
the means of her I shall obtain immortality, and leave behind me an everlasting memorial 
to them that come after me” (ch.9). In ch. 16:12, it is said, “Thy word, O Lord, healeth 
all things” (compare Ps. 107:20); and in ch. 18:15,16, “Thine almighty word leaped from 
heaven out of thy royal throne, as a fierce man of war into the midst of a land of 
destruction, and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp sword, and, standing 
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up, filled all things with death; and it touched the heaven, but it stood upon the earth.” 
See also Wisdom of Sirach, chs. 1, 24, and Baruch 3, 4,1—4. 


LATER JEWISH USAGE. 


After the Babylonish captivity the Jewish doctors combined into one view the 
theophanies, prophetic revelations and manifestations of Jehovah generally, and united 
them in one single conception, that of a permanent agent of Jehovah in the sensible 
world, whom they designated by the name Memra (word, dOyos) of Jehovah. The 
learned Jews introduced the idea into the Targums, or Aramean paraphrases of the Old 
Testament, which were publicly read in the synagogues, substituting the name the word 
of Jehovah for that of Jehovah, each time that God manifested himself. Thus in Gen. 
39:21, they paraphrase, “The Memra was with Joseph in prison.” In Ps. 110 Jehovah 
addresses the first verse to the Memra. The Memra is the angel that destroyed the 
first-born of Egypt, and it was the Memra that led the Israelites in the cloudy pillar. 


USAGE IN THE JUDEO-ALEXANDRINE PHILOSOPHY. 


From the time of Ptolemy I. (323-285 B.C.), there were Jews in great numbers in Egypt. 
Philo (A.D. 50) estimates them at a million in his time. Alexandria was their head- 
quarters. They had their own senate and magistrates, and possessed the same privileges as 
the Greeks. The Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek (B.C. 
280-150) was the beginning of a literary movement among them, the key-note of which 
was the reconciliation of Western culture and Judaism, the establishment of a connection 
between the Old Testament faith and the Greek philosophy. Hence they interpreted the 
facts of sacred history allegorically, and made them symbols of certain speculative 
principles, alleging that the Greek philosophers had borrowed their wisdom from Moses, 
Aristobulus (about 150 B.C.) asserted the existence of a previous and much older 
translation of the law, and dedicated to Ptolemy VI.an allegorical exposition of the 
Pentateuch, in which he tried to show that the doctrines of the Peripatetic or Aristotelian 
school were derived from the Old Testament. Most of the schools of Greek philosophy 
were represented among the Alexandrian Jews, but the favorite one was the Platonic. The 
effort at reconciliation culminated in Philo, a contemporary of Christ. Philo was 
intimately acquainted with the Platonic philosophy, and made it the fundamental feature 
of his own doctrines, while availing himself likewise of ideas belonging to the Peripatetic 
and Stoic schools. Unable to discern the difference in the points of view from which these 
different doctrines severally proceeded, he jumbled together not merely discordant 
doctrines of the Greek schools, but also those of the East, regarding the wisdom of the 
Greeks as having originated in the legislation and writings of Moses. He gathered together 
from East and West every element that could help to shape his conception of a vicegerent 
of God, “‘a mediator between the eternal and the ephemeral. His Logos reflects light from 
countless facets.” 

According to Philo, God is the absolute Being. He calls God “that which is:” “the One 
and the All.” God alone exists for himself, without multiplicity and without mixture. No 
name can properly be ascribed to Him; He simply is. Hence, in His nature, He is 
unknowable. 

Outside of God there exists eternal matter, without form and void, and essentially evil; 
but the perfect Being could not come into direct contact with the senseless and 
corruptible; so that the world could not have been created by His direct agency. Hence 
the doctrine of a mediating principle between God and matter—the divine Reason, the 
Logos, in whom are comprised all the ideas of finite things, and who created the sensible 
world by causing these ideas to penetrate into matter. 

The absolute God is surrounded by his powers (Svvdpes) as a king by his servants. 
These powers are, in Platonic language, ideas; in Jewish , angels; but all are essentially one, 
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and their unity, as they exist in God, as they emanate from him, as they are disseminated 
in the world, is expressed by Logos. Hence the Logos appears under a twofold aspect: (1) 
As the immanent reason of God, containing within itself the world-ideal, which, while not 
outwardly existing, is like the immanent reason in man. This is styled Adyos évdia9etos, 
i.e., the Logos conceived and residing in the mind. This was the aspect emphasized by the 
Alexandrians, and which tended to the recognition of a twofold personality in the divine 
essence.(2) As the outspoken word, proceeding from God and manifest in the world. This 
when it has issued from God in creating the world, is the Aoyos srpopoptKos;' j.e., the 
Logos uttered, even as in man the spoken word is the manifestation of thought. This 
aspect prevailed in Palestine, where the Word appears like the angel of the Pentateuch, as 
the medium of the outward communication of God with men, and tends toward the 
recognition of a divine person subordinate to God. Under the former aspect, the Logos is, 
really, one with God’s hidden being: the latter comprehends all the workings and 
revelations of God in the world; affords from itself the ideas and energies by which the 
world was framed and is upheld; and, filling all things with divine light and life, rules 
them in wisdom, love, and righteousness. It is the beginning of creation, not inaugurated, 
like God, nor made, like the world; but the eldest son of the eternal Father (the world 
being the younger); God’s image; the mediator between God and the world; the highest 
angel; the second God. 

Philo’s conception of the Logos, therefore, is: the sum-total and free exercise of the 
divine energies; so that God, so far as he reveals himself, is called Logos; while the Logos, 
so far as he reveals God, is called God. 

John’s doctrine and terms are colored by these preceding influences. During his 
residence at Ephesus he must have become familiar with the forms and terms of the 
Alexandrian theology. Nor is it improbable that he used the term Logos with an intent to 
facilitate the passage from the current theories of his time to the pure gospel which he 
proclaimed. “To those Hellenists and Hellenistic Jews, on the one hand, who were vainly 
philosophizing on the relations of the finite and infinite; to those investigators of the 
letter of the Scriptures, on the other, who speculated about the theocratic revelations, 
John said, by giving this name Logos to Jesus: ‘The unknown Mediator between God and 
the world, the knowledge of whom you are striving after, we have seen, heard, and 
touched. Your philosophical speculations and your scriptural subtleties will never raise 
you to Him. Believe as we do in Jesus, and you will possess in Him that divine Revealer 
who engages your thoughts’ **(Godet). 

But John’s doctrine is not Philo’s, and does not depend upon it. The differences 
between the two are pronounced. Though both use the term Logos, they use it with 
utterly different meanings. In John it signifies word, as in Holy Scripture generally; in 
Philo, reason; and that so distinctly that when Philo wishes to give it the meaning of 
word, he adds to it by way of explanation, the term PIL; word. 

The nature of the being described by Logos is conceived by each in an entirely different 
spirit. John’s Logos is a person, with a consciousness of personal distinction; Philo’s is 
impersonal. His notion is indeterminate and fluctuating, shaped by the influence which 
happens to be operating at the time. Under the influence of Jewish documents he styles 
the Logos an “archangel;” under the influence of Plato, “the Idea of Ideas;”’ of the Stoics, 
“the impersonal Reason.” It is doubtful whether Philo ever meant to represent the Logos 
formally as a person. All the titles he gives it may be explained by supposing it to mean 
the ideal world on which the actual is modelled. 

In Philo, moreover, the function of the Logos is confined to the creation and 
preservation of the universe. He does not identify or connect him with the Messiah. His 
doctrine was, to a great degree, a philosophical substitute for Messianic hopes. He may 
have conceived of the Word as acting through the Messiah, but not as one with him. He is 
a universal principle. In John the Messiah is the Logos himself, uniting himself with 
humanity, and clothing himself with a body in order to save the world. 

The two notions differ as to origin. The impersonal God of Philo cannot pass to the 
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finite creation without contamination of his divine essence. Hence an inferior agent must 
be interposed. John’s God, on the other hand, is personal, and a loving personality. He is 
a Father (1:18); His essence is love (3:16; 1 John 4:8,16). He is in direct relation with the 
world which He desires to save, and the Logos is He Himself, manifest in the flesh. 
According to Philo, the Logos is not coexistent with the eternal God. Eternal matter is 
before him in time. According to John, the Logos is essentially with the Father from all 
eternity (1:2), and it is He who creates all things, matter included (1:3). 

Philo misses the moral energy of the Hebrew religion as expressed in its emphasis upon 
the holiness of Jehovah, and therefore fails to perceive the necessity of a divine teacher 
and Saviour. He forgets the wide distinction between God and the world, and declares 
that, were the universe to end, God would die of loneliness and inactivity. 


THE MEANING OF LOGOS IN JOHN. 


As Logos has the double meaning of thought and speech, so Christ is related to God as 
the word to the idea, the word being not merely a name for the idea, but the idea itself 
expressed. The thought is the inward word (Dr. Schaff compares the Hebrew expression 
“T speak in my heart” for “I think’’). 

The Logos of John is the real, personal God (1:1), the Word, who was originally before 
the creation with God, and was God, one in essence and nature, yet personally distinct 
(1:1,18); the revealer and interpreter of the hidden being of God; the reflection and 
visible image of God, and the organ of all His manifestations to the world. Compare Heb. 
1:3. He made all things, proceeding personally from God for the accomplishment of the 
act of creation (1:3), and became man in the person of Jesus Christ, accomplishing the 
redemption of the world. Compare Philip. 2:6. 

The following is from William Austin, “Meditation for Christman Day,” cited by Ford 
on John: 

“The name Word is most excellently given to our Saviour; for it expresses His nature in 
one, more than in any others. Therefore St. John, when he names the Person in the 
Trinity (1 John 5:7),' chooses rather to call Him Word than Son; for word is a phrase 
more communicable than son. Son hath only reference to the Father that begot Him; but 
word may refer to him that conceives it; to him that speaks it; to that which is spoken by 
it; to the voice that it is clad in; and to the effects it raises in him that hears it. So Christ, 
as He is the Word, not only refers to His Father that begot Him, and from whom He 
comes forth, but to all the creatures that were made by Him; to the flesh that He took to 
clothe Him, and to the doctrine He brought and taught, and which lives yet in the hearts 
of all them that obediently do hear it. He it is that is this Word; and any other, prophet or 
preacher, he is but a voice (Luke 3:4). Word is an inward conception of the mind; and 
voice? is but a sign of intention. St. John was but a sign, a voice; not worthy to untie the 
shoe-latchet of this Word. Christ is the inner conception “‘in the bosom of His Father;” 
and that is properly the Word. And yet the Word is the intention uttered forth, as well as 
conceived within; for Christ was no less the Word in the womb of the Virgin, or in the 
cradle of the manger, or on the altar of the cross, than he was in the beginning, ‘in the bosom 
of His Father.’ For as the intention departs not from the mind when the word is uttered, so 
Christ, proceeding from the Father by eternal generation, and after here by birth and 
incarnation, remains still in Him and with Him in essence; as the intention, which is 
conceived and born in the mind, remains still with it and in it, though the word be 
spoken. He is therefore rightly called The Word, both by His coming from, and yet 
remaining still in, the Father.” 


AND THE WORD. A repetition of the great subject, with solemn emphasis. 
WAS WITH GOD (hv pos tov Gedv) Anglo-Saxon vers., mid Gode. Wyc., at God. With 
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(pds) does not convey the full méaning, that there is no single English word which will 

give it better. The preposition ™p0Sy which, with the accusative case, denotes motion 

towards, or direction, is also often used in the New Testament in the sense of with; and 

that not merely as being near or beside, but as a living union and communion; implying 

the active notion of intercourse. Thus: “Are not his sisters here with us” (pos 7uGs),i.e., 

in social relations with us (Mark 6:3; Matt. 13:56). “How long shall I be with you” 

(7rpos buds, Mark 9:16). “T sat daily with you” (Matt. 26:55). “Jo be present with the 

Lord’’(mpos tov Képuov, 2 Cor. 5:8). “Abide and winter with you” (1 Cor. 16:6). The 

eternal life which was with the Father” (3wpos tov matépa, 1 John 1:2). Thus John’s 
statement is that the divine Word not only abode with the Father from all eternity, but 

was in the living, active relation of communion with Him. 

AND THE WORD WAS GOD{kat @eds jv 6 Adyos). In the Greek order, and God was 
the Word, which is followed by Ang.-Sax., Wyc., and Tynd. But ,Q¢«ds, God, is the 
predicate and not the subject of the proposition. The subject must be the Word; for John 
is not trying to show who is God, but who is the Word. Notice that Qcos is without 
the article, which could not have been omitted if he had meant to designate the word as 
God; because, in that event, @eds would have been ambiguous; perhaps a God. 
Moreover, if he had said God was the Word, he would have contradicted his previous state- 

ment by which he had distinguished (hypostatically )> God from the word, and. A0yos" (Lo- 

gos) would, further, have signified only an attribute of God. The predicate is emphatically 
placed in the proposition before the subject, because of the progress of the thought; this 
being the third and highest statement respecting the Word—the climax of the two preceding 
propositions. The word God, used attributively , maintains the personal distinction between 

God and the Word, but makes the unity of essence and nature to follow the distinction of 
person, and ascribes to the Word all the attributes of the divine essence. ‘‘There is some- 
thing majestic in the way in which the description of the Logos, in the three brief but 
great propositions of ver. 1, is unfolded with increasing fulness” (Meyer). 

2. THE SAME (ov705). Lit., this one; the one first named; the Word. 

WAS IN THE BEGINNING WITH GOD. In ver. 1 the elements of this statement have 
been given spearately: the Word, the eternal being of the Word, and his active communion 
with God. Here they are combined, and with new force. This same Word not only was 
coeternal with God in respect of being (4. was). but was eternally in active communion 
with Him, in the beginning with God: (™pos Tov Oedv) :not simply the Word with God, 
but God with God” (Moulton). Notice that here @edv has the article, as in the second 
proposition, where God is spoken of absolutely. In the third proposition, the Word was 
God, the article was omitted because @e0s described the nature of the Word and did not 
identify his person. Here, as in the second proposition, the Word is placed in personal 
relation to God. 

This verse forms the transition point from the discussion of the personal being of the 
Word to His manifestation in creation. If it was this same Word, and no other, who was 
Himself God, and who, from all eternity, was in active communion with God, then the 
statement follows naturally that all things were created through Him, thus bringing the 
essential nature of the Word and His manifestation in creation into connection. As the 

‘idea of the Word involves knowledge and will, wisdom and force, the creative function is 
properly His. Hence His close relation to created things, especially to man, prepares the 
way for His incarnation and redeeming work. The connection between creation and 
redemption is closer than is commonly apprehended. It is intimated in the words of Isaiah 
(46:4), “7 have made, and I will bear.” Redemption, in a certain sense, grows out of 
creation. Because God created man in His own image, He would restore him to that 
image. Because God made man, He loves him, educates him, bears with him, carries on 
the race on the line of His infinite patience, is burdened with its perverseness and 
blindness, and expresses and effectuates all this in the incarnation and redemptive work 
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of Jesus Christ. God is under the stress of the parental instinct (humanly speaking) to 
redeem man. 


3. ALL THINGS (rdv7a). Regarded severally. The reference is to the infinite detail of 
creation, rather than to creation as a whole, which is expressed by ‘rd rdvta, the all (Col. 
1:16). For this reason John avoids the word xoapos, the world, which denotes the world 
as a great system. Hence Bengel, quoted by Meyer, is wrong in referring to KdoM@ (the 
world) of ver. 10 as a parallel. 


WERE MADE (éyévero).Lit., came into being, or became. Expressing the passage from 
nothingness into being, and the unfolding of a divine order. Compare wv. 14,17. Three 
words are used in the New Testament to express the act of creation: «T/fewv, to create 
(Rev. 4:11; 10:6; Col. 1:16); qovedv, to make (Rev. 14:7; Mark 10:6), both of which 
refer to the Creator; and 'yiyveoNaz, to become, which refers to that which is created. In 
Mark 10:6, both words occur. “From the beginning of the creation(«taews) God made”’ 
(€sroinoev).So in Eph. 2:10: “We are His workmanship (woinua), created (xtTLoJévtes)in 
Christ Jesus.”’ Here the distinction is between the absolute being expressed by 7v (see on 
ver. 1), and the coming into being of creation (éyévero).The same contrast occurs in wv. 
6,9. “A man sent from God came into being” (éyévero) ; “the true Light was” (iv). 

“The main conception of creation which is present in the writings of St. John is 
expressed by the first notice which he makes of it: All things came into being through the 
Word. This statement sets aside the notions of eternal matter and of inherent evil in 
matter. ‘There was when’ the world ‘was not’ (John 17:5,24); and, by implication, all 
things as made were good. The agency of the Word, ‘who was God, again excludes both 
the idea of a Creator essentially inferior to God, and the idea of an abstract Monotheism 
in which there is no living relation between the creature and the Creator; for as all things 
come into being ‘through’ the Word, so they are supported ‘in’ Him (John 1:3; compare 
Col. 1:16 sa.; Heb. 1:3). And yet more, the use of the term '€yévero, came into being, as 
distinguished from €xtlo9n, were created, suggests the thought that creation is to be 
regarded (according to our apprehension) as a manifestation of a divine law of love. Thus 
creation (all things came into being through Him) answers to the Incarnation (the Word 
became flesh). All the unfolding and infolding of finite being to the last issue lies in 
the fulfilment of His will who is love” (Westcott, on 1 Jobn 2:17). 

BY HIM(8v avrod).Lit., through him. The preposition &cd_ is generally used to denote 
the working of God through some secondary agency, as $a Tod mpopytou, through the 
prophet (Matt. 1:22, on which see note). 4 It is the preposition by which the relation of 
Christ to creation is usually expressed (see 1 Cor. 8:6; Col. 1:16; Heb. 1:2), though it is 
occasionally used of the Father (Heb. 2:10; Rom. 11:36, and Gal. 1:1, where it is used of 
both). Hence, as Godet remarks, it “does not lower the Word to the rank of a simple 
instrument, but merely implies a different relation to creation on the part of the Father 
and the Son. 


WITHOUT (xepis).Lit., apart from. Compare 15:5. 


WAS NOT ANYTHING MADE THAT WAS MADE _ (éyévero od8é &v, 6 yéyove?)- 
Many authorities place the period after év, and join 6 yévovey with what follows, 
rendering, “without Him was not anything made. That which hath been made was life in 
Him.” 

MADE (éyévero),as before, came into being. ; ; 

NOT ANYTHING (ov8é €v). Lit., not even one thing. Compare mda (all things) at the 
beginning of this verse. 


THAT WAS MADE (6 ryeryove). Rev., more correctly, that hath been made, observing 
the force of the perfect tense as distinguished from the aorist (éyévero). The latter tense 
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points back to the work of creation considered as a definite act or series of acts in the 
beginning of time. The perfect tense indicates the continuance ‘of things created; so that 
the full idea is, that which hath been made and exists. The combination of a positive and 
negative clause (compare ver. 20) is characteristic of John’s style, as also of James’. See 
note on wanting nothing,” Jas. 1:4. 


4. IN HIM WAS LIFE(év abt@ fw Hv)He was the fountain of life—physical, moral, and 
eternal—its principle and source. Two words for life are employed in the New Testament: 
Bios and $7. The primary distinction is that £7)’ means existence as contrasted with 
death, and Bios, the period, means, or manner of existence. Hence vos is originally the 
higher word, being used of men, while $07 is used of animals (f6a). We speak therefore 
of the discussion of the life and habits of animals as zoology; and of accounts of men’s 
lives as biography. Animals have the vital principle in common with men, but men lead 
lives controlled by intellect and will, and directed to moral and intellectual ends. In the 
New Testament,8éos means either Jiving, i.e., means of subsistence (Mark 12:44; Luke 
8:43), or course of life, life regarded as an economy (Luke 8:14; 1 Tim. 2:2; 2 Tim. 2:4). 
Zon occurs in the lower sense of life, considered principally or wholly as existence (1 
Pet. 3:10; Acts 8:33; 17:25; Heb. 7:3). There seems to be a significance in the use of the 
word in Luke 16:25: “Thou in thy lifetime (év tH fw cov) receivedst thy good 
things;” the intimation being that the rich man’s life had been little better than mere 
existence, and not life at all in the true sense. But throughout the New Testament [%) is 
the nobler word, seeming to have changed places with Bios. It expresses the sum of 
mortal and eternal blessedness (Matt. 25:46; Luke 18:30; John 11:25; Acts 2:28: Rom. 
5:17; 6:4), and that not only in respect of men, but also of God and Christ. So here. 
Compare John 5:26; 14:6; 1 John 1:2. This change is due to the gospel revelation of the 
essential connection of sin with death, and consequently, of life with holiness. “Whatever 
truly lives, does so because sin has never found place in it, or, having found place for a 
time, has since been overcome and expelled’ (Trench). 

Zw is a favorite word with John. See 11:25; 14:6; 8:12; 1 John 1:2; 5:30; John 
6:35,48; 6:63; Rev. 21:6; 22:1,17; 7:17; John 4:14; Rev. 2:7; 22:2,14,19; John 12:50; 
17:3; 20:31; 5:26; 6:53,54; 5:40; 3:15,16,36; 10:10; 5:24; 12:25; 6:27; 4:36; 1 John 
5:12,16; John 6:51. 


WAS THE LIGHT OF MEN (jv 76 das tév dv9pdrwv). Passing from the thought of 
creation in general to that of mankind, who, in the whole range of created things, had a 
special capacity for receiving the divine. The Light—the peculiar mode of the divine 
operation upon men, comformably to their rational and moral nature which alone was 
fitted to receive the light of divine truth. It is not said that the Word was light, but that 
the life was the light. The Word becomes light through the medium of life, of spiritual 
life, just as sight is a. function of physical life. Compare 14:6, where Christ becomes the 
life through being the truth; and Matt. 5 :8, where the pure heart is the medium through 
which God is beheld. In whatever mode of manifestation the Word is in the world, He is 
the light of the world; in His works, in the dawn of creation; in the happy conditions of 
Eden; in the Patriarchs, in the Law and the Prophets, in His incarnation, and in the 
ae history of the Church. Compare 9:5. Of men, as a class, and not of individuals 
only. 

THE SECOND DIVISION OF THE PROLOGUE. THE WORD 
DISOWNED. 


Against the eternal being, light and life of the divine Word, a contrary principle emerges 
in the world — darkness. The purpose and work of God in creation having been set forth, 
we are now shown man’s attitude toward these. 


5S. SHINETH ‘paivec) Note the present tense, indicating not merely the present point of 
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time, but that the light has gone forth continuously and without interruption from the 
beginning until now, and is still shining. Hence, aves, shineth, denoting the peculiar 
property of light under all circumstances, and not dwriles, lighteneth, or illuminateth, as 
in ver. 9. The shining does not always illuminate. Compare 1 John 2:8. 


IN THE DARKNESS (év 79 oxotia). S'xotla, darkness, isa word peculiar to later 
Greek, and used in the New Testament almost exclusively by John. It occurs once in 
Matt. 10:27, and once in Luke 12:3. The more common New Testament word is 
‘ox0T03, from the same root, which appears in oxida, shadow, and oxnv7, tent. Another 
word for darkness, ‘Godos,«.occurs only in Peter and Jude (2 Pet. 2:4,17; Jude 6:13). See 
on 2 Pet. 2:4. The two words are combined in the phrase blackness of darkness (2 Pet. 
2:17; Jude 13). In classical Greek oxorTos, as distinguished from Codos, is the stronger 
term, denoting the condition of darkness as opposed to light in nature. Hence of death, of 
the condition before birth; of night. Zodos, which is mainly a poetical term, signifies 
gloom, haif-darkness, nebulousness. Here the stronger word is used. The darkness of sin is 
deep. The moral condition which opposes itself to divine light is utterly dark. The very 
light that is in it is darkness. Its condition is the opposite of that happy state of humanity 
indicated in ver. 4, when the life was the light of men; it is a condition in which mankind 
has become the prey of falsehood, foily and sin. Compare 1 John 1:9—11. Rom 1:21,22. 


COMPREHENDED (katénXaBev).Rev., apprehended Wyc., Took not it..See on Mark 
9:18; Acts 4:13. Comprehended, in the sense of the A. V., understood, is inadmissible. 
This meaning would require the middle voice of the verb (see Acts 4:13; 10:34; 25:25). 
The Rev., apprehended, i.e., grasped or seized, gives the correct idea, which appears in 
John 12:35, “lest darkness come upon you,” i.e., overtake and seize. The word is used in 
the sense of laying hold of so as to make one’s own; hence, to take possession of. Used of 
obtaining the prize in the games (1 Cor. 9:24); of attaining righteousness (Rom. 9:30); of 
a demon taking possession of a man (Mark 9:18); of the day of the Lord overtaking one 
as a thief (1 Thess. 5:4). Applied to darkness, this idea includes that of eclipsing or 
overwhelming. Hence some render overcame (Westcott, Moulton). John’s thought is that 
in the struggle between light and darkness, light was victorious. The darkness did not 
appropriate the light and eclipse it. “The whole phrase is indeed a startling paradox. The 
light does not banish the darkness; the darkness does not overpower the light. Light and 
darkness coexist in the world side by side” (Westcott). 


6. THERE WAS A MAN (éyéveto dvSpwrros). Better, Rev., “there came a man,” 
éyévero denoting the historical manifestation, the emergence of the Baptist into the 
economy of the revelation of the light. Compare 3:1, there was a man (jv avSpwros), 
where the mere fact that there was such a man as Nicodemus is stated. See remarks on 7v, 
ver. 1. A distinction is also intimated between the eternal being (4) of the Word and the 
coming into being of his messenger. 


SENT (amrecradpévos). See on Matt. 10:2,16; Mark 4:29; Luke 4:18. The verb carries 
the sense of sending an envoy with a special commission. Hence it is used of the mission 
of the Son of God, and of His apostles; the word apostle being directly derived from it. It 
is thus distinguished from -7réy7rw, to send, which denotes simply the relation of the 
sender to the sent. See on 20:21, and 1 John 3:5. The statement is not merely equivalent 
- to was sent. The finite verb and the participle are to be taken separately, as stating two 
_ distinct facts, the appearance and the mission of John. There came a man, and that man 
was sent from God. 


FROM GOD(rrapa @¢0d).The preposition means from beside.It invests the messenger 
_ with more dignity and significance than if the writer had said, “sent by God.” It is used 
_ of the Holy Spirit, sent from the Father (15:26). 
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WHOSE NAME WAS JOHN Gévopa atté ’Iwdvns).Lit., the name unto him John. The 
first mention of John the Baptist. The last occurs, Acts 19:3. On the name, see on Matt. 
3:1; Luke 3:2. John never speaks of the Baptist as John the Baptist, like the other 
Evangelists, but simply as John. This is perfectly natural on the supposition that John 
himself is the author of the gospel, and is the other John of the narrative. 


7. THE SAME(obr0s) Compare ver. 2, and the pronoun éxeivos, he, in ver. 8. 


FOR A WITNESS (eis paptupiay) Rev., more correctly, for witness: a witness would 
be pdptupa as Acts 1:8. The sense is for witness-bearing or to bear witness. On the 
word, see Acts 1:22; 1 Pet. 5:1. It is one of John’s characteristic words, occurring nearly 
fifty times in various forms in his Gospel, and thirty or forty times in the Epistles and 
Revelation. The emphatic development of the idea of witness is peculiar to this Gospel. 
“It evidently belongs to a time when men had begun to reason about the faith, and to 
analyze the grounds on which it rested” (Westcott). He develops the idea under the 
following forms: The witness of the Father (5:31 ,34,37); the witness of Christ himself 
(8:14; 18:37); the witness of works (5:17,36; 10:25; 14:11; 15:24); the witness of 
Scripture (5:39,40,46; 1:46); the witness of the forerunner (1:7; 5:33,35); the witness of 
the disciples (15:27; 19:35; 21:24; 1 John 1:2; 4:14); the witness of the Spirit (15:26; 
16:13, 16:14; 1 John 5:6). Note the emphasis attached to the idea here, by the twofold 
form in which it is put: first, generally, for witness, and then by giving the subject of the 
testimony. 


ALL. The Baptist took up the work of the prophets, as respects their preparation for the 
universal extension of the divine call (Isa. 49:6). His message was to men, without regard 
to nation, sect, descent, or other considerations. 


THROUGH HIM, John the Baptist. 


8. HE (éxeivos). Emphatic. “Jt was not he who was the light.” Compare 2:21, “He 
(€éxetvos) spake,” bringing out the difference between Jesus’ conception of destroying and 
rebuilding the temple, and that of his hearers. 


THAT LIGHT (76 $s). Rev., the light. The emphatic that of the A. V. is unnecessary. 


WAS SENT. Rev., came. Neither in the original text. Lit., “He was not the light, but in 
order that (iva) he might bear witness.” So in 9:3. “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but (he was born blind) that the works,” etc. Compare 15:25. 


9. THAT WAS THE TRUE LIGHT, etc, This passage is differently interpreted. Some 
join coming (€pxouevov) with man{4v3pw7rov), and render every man that cometh, as A. 
V. Others join coming with light, and render, as Rev., the true light—coming into the 
world. The latter is the preferable rendering, and is justified by John’s frequent use of the 
phrase coming into the world, with reference to our Lord. See 3:19; 6:14; 9:39; 11:27; 
12:46; 16:28; 18:37. In 3:19 and 12:46, it is used as here, in connection with light. Note 
especially the latter, where Jesus himself says, “J am come a light into the world.” Was 
(4v)is to be taken independently, there was, and not united in a single conception with 
coming(€px¢eyevov), so as to mean was coming. The light was, existed, when the Baptist 
appeared as a witness. Up to the time of his appearance it was all along coming: its 
permanent being conjoined with a slow, progressive coming, a revelation “at sundry times 
and in divers manners” (Heb. 1:1). “From the first He was on His way to the world, 


advancing toward the incarnation by preparatory revelations” (Westcott). Render there- 
fore as Rev., “There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world.” 


| 
| 
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TRUE (a\n3wwov).Wyc., very light (compare the Nicene creed, “very God of very God’’). 
This epithet is applied to light only here and 1 John 2:8, and is almost confined to the 
writings of John. A different word, dAnI7}s, also rendered true, occurs at 3:33; 5:31; 
8:13, and elsewhere. The difference is that dA97s5, signifies true, as contrasted with 
false; while a@AnIuves signifies what is real, perfect, and substantial, as contrasted with 
what is fanciful, shadowy, counterfeit, or merely symbolic. Thus God is adAn9yjs. (John 
3:33) in that He cannot lie. He is GA73xvds' (1 Thess. 1:9), as distinguished from idols. In 
Heb. 8:2, the heavenly tabernacle is called ain9ivy, as distinguished from the Mosaic 
tabernacle, which was a figure of the heavenly reality (Heb. 9:24). Thus the expression 
true light denotes the realization of the original divine idea of the Light—the archetypal 
Light, as contrasted with all imperfect manifestations: “the Light which fulfilled all that 
had been promised by the preparatory, partial, even fictitious lights which had existed in 
the world before.” 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
Tennyson, /n Memoriam. 


LIGHTETH(duwrttfr).See on shineth, ver. 5, and compare Luke 11:35,36. 


Every man (mdvta av9pwrov). Not collectively, as in ver. 7, but individually and 
personally. 


THE WORLD (t6v KoopOV)- As in ver. 3, the creation was designated in its several details 
by maya, .all things, so here, creation is regarded in its totality as an ordered whole. See 
on Acts 17:24; Jas. 3:6. 


Four words are used in the New Testament for world: (1) ¥i,land, ground, territory, 
the earth as distinguished from the heavens. The sense is purely physical. (2) ocxoupévn, 
which is a participle, meaning inhabited, with 7, earth, understood, and signifies the 
earth as the abode of men; the whole inhabited world. See on Matt. 24:14; Luke 2:1. 
Also in a physical sense, though used once of “the world to come” (Heb. 2:5). (3) aiov, 
essentially time, as the condition under which all created things exist, and the measure of 
their existence: a period of existence; a lifetime; a generation; hence, a long space of time; 
an age, era, epoch, period of a dispensation. On this primary, physical sense there arises a 
secondary sense, viz., all that exists in the world under the conditions of time. From this 
again develops a more distinctly ethical sense, the course and current of this world’s 
affairs (compare the expression, the times), and this course as corrupted by sin; hence the 
evil world. So Gal. 1:4; 2 Cor. 4:4. (4) .«écuos, which follows a similar line of 
development from the physical to the ethical sense; meaning (a) ornament, arrangement, 
order (1 Pet. 3:3) (b) the sum-total of the material universe considered as a system (Matt. 
8:35; John 17:5; Acts 17:24; Philip. 2:15). Compare Plato. ““He who is incapable of 
communion is also incapable of friendship. And philosophers tell us, Callicles, that 
communion and friendship and orderliness and temperance and justice bind together 
heaven and earth and gods and men, and that this universe is therefore called Cosmos, or 

order, not disorder or misrule” (Gorgias, 508). (c) That universe as the abode of man 
“(John 16:21; 1 John 3:17). (d) The sum-total of humanity in the world; the human race 
(John 1:29; 4:42). (e) In the ethical sense, the sum-total of human life in the ordered 
world, considered apart from, alienated from, and hostile to God, and of the earthly 
things which seduce from God (John 7:7; 15:18; 17:9,14; 1 Cor. 1:20,21; 2 Cor. 7:10; 
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development from the physical to ‘the ethical sense; meaning (a) ornament, arrangement, 
order (1 Pet. 3:3); (b) the sum-total of the material universe considered as a system (Matt. 
8:35; John 17:5; Acts 17:24; Philip. 2:15). Compare Plato. “He who is incapable of 
communion is also incapable of friendship. And Philosophers tell us, Callicles, that 
communion and friendship and orderliness and temperance and justice bind together 
heaven and earth and gods and men, and that this universe is therefore called Cosmos, or 
order, not disorder or misrule” ( Gorgias, 508). (c) That universe as the abode of man 
(John 16:21; 1 John 3:17). (d) The Sum-total of humanity in the world; the hunam race 
(John 1:29; 4:42). (e) In the ethical sense, the sum-total of human life in the ordered 
world, considered apart from, alienated from, and hostile to God, and of the earthly 
things which seduce from God (John 7:7; 15:18; 17:9,14; 1 Cor. 1:20,21; 2 Cor. 7:10; 
Jas. 4:4). 

This word is characteristic of John, and pre-eminently in this last, ethical sense, in which 
it is rarely used by the Synoptists; while John nowhere uses. aiwy of the moral order. In 
this latter sense the word is wholly strange to heathen literature, since the heathen world 
had no perception of the opposition between God and sinful man; between the divine 
order and the moral disorder introduced and maintained by sin. 


10. HE WAS IN THE WORLD. Not merely at His advent, but before His incarnation no 
less than after it. See on wy. 4,5. 


WAS MADE (€yévero).Came into being. See on ver. 3. 
BY HIM. Or through Him(8:a).See on ver. 3. 


KNEW (éyve)- Recognized. Though He was in the world and was its Creator, yet the 
world did not recognize him. This is the relation of ideas in these three clauses, but John 
expresses this relation after the Hebrew manner, by simply putting the three side by side, 
and connecting them by «ai, and. This construction is characteristic of John. Compare 
8:20, where the point of the passage is, that though Jesus was teaching publicly, where 
He might easily have been seized, yet no man attempted his seizure. This is expressed by 
two parallel clauses with the simple copulative. “These words spake Jesus,” etc., “and no 
man laid hands on Him.’”’ 


HIM (avrov).The preceding him (abrob) is, in itself, ambiguous as to gender. So far as its 
form is concerned, it might be neuter, in which case it would refer to the light, “‘the 
Word regarded as a luminous principle,” as it,in ver. 5. But adrov. is masculine, Him, so 
that the Word now appears as a person. This determines the gender of the preceding 
avTov. 

On the enlightened and unenlightened nature, compare the allegory in Plato’s 
“Republic,” at the beginning of Book 7, where he pictures men confined from childhood 
in an underground den, chained so that they can only see before them, and with no light 
save from a fire behind them. They mistake shadows for substance, and echoes for voices. 
When they are liberated and compelled to look at the light, either of the fire or of the 
sun, their unaccustomed eyes are pained, and they imagine that the shadows which they 
formerly saw are truer than the real objects which are now shown them. Finally, they will 
be able to see the sun, and will recognize him as the giver of the seasons and years, and 
the guardian of all that is in the visible world. “When the eye of the soul is turned round, 
the whole soul must be turned round from the world of becoming into that of being, and 
of the brightest and best of being, or, in other words, of the good.” 

Notice also the appropriateness of the two verbs joined with the neuter and the 
masculine pronouns. In ver. 5, with it, the Word, as a principle of light katéXaBev, 
apprehended. Here , with Him,the Word, as a person, €yvw,recognized. j 
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11. HE CAME (A.Jev).The narrative now passes from the general to the special action of 
the Word as the Light. The verb came, in the aorist tense, denotes a definite act—the 
Incarnation. In ver. 10 the Word is described as in the world invisibiy. Now He appears 


UNTO HIS OWN (eis ta idea). Lit., his own things: see on Acts 1:7. The Rev. follows 
the A.V. Wyc., into his own things. Render his own home, and compare 16:32; 19:27; 
Acts 21:6. The reference is to the land of Israel, which is recognized as God’s own in a 
peculiar sense. See Jer. 2:7; Hosea 9:3; Zec. 2:12; Deut. 7:6. Not a repetition of ver. 10. 
There is a progress in the narrative. He was in the world at large: then he came unto His 
own home. 


HIS OWN (oi iécoz). The masculine gender, as the preceding was neuter. That signified 
His own home or possessions, this His own people. Rev., they that were His own. 


RECEIVED(7apéAaBov):Most commonly in the New Testament of taking one along 
with another. See on Matt. 4:5; 17:1; Acts 16:33. But also of accepting or acknowledging 
one to be what he professes to be, and of receiving something transmitted, as 1 Cor. 
11:23; Gal. 1:12, etc. Westcott thinks this latter sense is implied here; Christ having been 
offered by the teachers of Israel through John. Alford adopts the former sense; 
“expressing the personal assumption to one’s self as a friend or companion.” De Wette 
explains to receive into the house. Godet strains a point by explaining as welcomed. De 
Wette’s explanation seems to agree best with his own home. Here again compare the nice 
choice of verbs: apprehended (xaréAXafev) the Light as a principle, and received 

(arapédaBov} the Light as a person and the Master of the house. 


THIRD DIVISION OF THE PROLOGUE. THE WORD RECEIVED (12-18). 


12. AS MANY AS (6c02) Denoting individuals, as of {Svo. (ver. 11) signified the nation 
at large. 


RECEIVED (é\aBov).The simple verb of the compound zapédaSov in ver. 11.The 
meaning of the two verbs is substantially the same (so Alford, De Wette, and apparently 
Meyer), though some recognize a difference, as Milligan and Moulton, who render 
‘qapéraGov accepted, and ‘2 aBov received, and say that “the former lay emphasis 
upon the will that consented (or refused) to receive, while the latter brings before us the 
possession gained: so that the full meaning is, As many as by accepting Him, received 
Him.” For the use of the simple verb, see 5:43; 13:20; 19:6. 


POWER (€fovaiav).Rev., the right. Six words are used for power in the New Testament: 
Bia, force, often oppressive, exhibiting itself in violence (Acts 5:26; 27:41. Compare the 
kindred verb udterat, Matt. 11:12; “the kingdom of heaven is taken by violence): 
Svvapus, natural ability (see on 2 Pet. 2:11): ‘evepyeva, energy, power in exercise, only 
of superhuman power, good or evil. Used by Paul only, and chiefly in the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment (Eph. 1:19; 3:7; Col. 2:12. Compare the kindred verb évepyéq, to put 
forth power, and see on Mark 6:14; Jas. 5:16): iaxvs, strength (see on 2 Peter 2:11. 
Compare the kindred verb ‘ove, to be strong, and see on Luke 14:30; 16:3): «patos, 
might, only of God, relative and manifested power, dominion (Eph. 1:19; 6:10; 1 Tim. 
6:16; 1 Pet. 4:11. Compare the kindred verb Kpatéw,to have power, to be master of, and 
see on Mark 7:3; Acts 3:11): e£oucda, liberty of action (£eore, it is lawful), authority, 
delegated or arbitrary (John 5:27; 10:18; 17:2; 19:10,11. See on Mark 2:10; Luke 
20:20). Here, therefore, 'é€oucla is not merely possibility or ability, but legitimate right 
derived from a competent source—the Word. 


TO BECOME (yevéa9az). As those who are born (ver. 13. Compare 3:3, and Matt 
5:45). 
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SONS (7éxva), Rev., more correctly, children. Son is vids Téxvov, child (tixrw, to 
bring forth), denotes a relation based on community of nature while vids, Son, may 
indicate only adoption and heirship. See Gal. 4:7. Except in Rev. 21:7, which is a 
quotation, John never uses vids to describe the relation of Christians to God, since he 
regards their position not as a result of adoption, but of a new life. Paul, on the other 
hand, regards the relation from the legal standpoint, as adoption, imparting a new dignity 
and relation (Rom, 8:15; Gal. 4:5,6). See also Jas. 1:18; 1 Pet. 1:3,23, where the point of 
view is John’s rather than Paul’s. Téxvoy, indicating the relationship of man to God, 
occurs in John 1:12; 11:52; 1 John 3:1,2,10; 5:2, and always in the plural. 


BELIEVE ON(mcrevovcw eis).The present participle, believing indicates the present 
and continuous activity of faith. The word is used by John, sometimes with the dative 
case simply, meaning to believe a person or thing; i.e., to believe that they are true or 
speak the truth. Thus, to believe the Scripture (2:22); believe me (4:21); believe Moses, 
His writings, my words (5:46). At other times with a preposition, és, into, which is 
rendered believe in or believe on. So here 6:29; 8:30; 1 John 5:10. See the two 
contrasted in 6:29,30; 8:30,31; 1 John 5:10. To believe in, or on, is more than mere 
acceptance of a statement. It is so to accept a statement or a person as to rest upon them, 
to trust them practically; to draw upon and avail one’s self of all that is offered to him in 
them. Hence to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is not merely to believe the facts of His 
historic life or of His saving energy as facts, but to accept Him as Saviour, Teacher 
Sympathizer, Judge; to rest the soul upon Him for present and future salvation, and to 
accept and adopt His precepts and examples as binding upon the life. 


NAME (évopa).See on Matt. 28:19. Expressing the sum of the qualities which mark the 
nature or character of a person. To believe in the name of Jesus Christ the Son of God, is 
to accept as true the revelation contained in that title. Compare 20:31. 

13. WHICH (0?).Referring to children of God. 


WERE BORN (éyevv7}Incav) Lit., were begotten. The phrase yevvnSjvar éx Tod cd, 
to be born or begotten of God, occurs only here in the Gospel, and several times-in the 
First Epistle. It is peculiar to John. 

There is a progress of thought in the three following clauses, describing the proper origin 
of a believer’s new life. Children of God are begotten, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man. “The new birth is not brought about by descent, by desire, 
or by human power” (Westcott). 


OF BLOOD (¢€ aidrwv). Lit., of bloods. The plural is variously explained: by some as 
indicating the duality of the sexes, by others of the multiplicity of ancestors. The best 
explanation seems to be afforded by a similar use of the plural in Plato, 
ére €v ydraks tpepomevor; ‘while still nourished by milks” ( Laws, 887). The fluids, 
peed or milk being represented as the sum-total of all their parts. Compare ra déata, 
the waters. 


14. AND THE WORD (kal).The simple copula as before; not yea, or namely, or 
therefore, but passing to a new statement concerning the Word. 


WAS MADE FLESH (cdpé éyéveto).Rev., “became flesh.” The same verb as in ver. 3. 
All things became through Him; He in turn became flesh. “He became that which first 
became through Him..” In becoming, He did not cease to be the Eternal Word. His 
divine nature was not laid aside. In becoming flesh He did not part with the rational soul 
of man. Retaining all the essential properties of the Word, He entered into a new mode of 
being, not a new being. 


The word capé, flesh, describes this new mode of being. It signifies human nature in 
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and according to its corporeal manifestation. Here, as opposed to the purely divine, and 
to the purely immaterial nature of the Word. He did not first become a personality on 
becoming flesh. The prologue throughout conceives Him as a personality from the very 
beginning— from eternal ages. The phrase became flesh, means more than that He 
assumed a human body. He assumed human nature entire, identifying Himself with the 
race of man, having a human body, a human soul, and a human spirit. See 12:27; 11:33; 
13:21; 19:30. He did not assume, for a time merely, humanity as something foreign to 
Himself. The incarnation was not a mere accident of His substantial being. “He became 
flesh, and did not clothe Himself in flesh. “Compare on the whole passage, 1 John 4:2; 2 
John 7. 


DWELT (écxnvwoev),Lit., tabernacled, fixed, or had His tabernacle: from ox«nvi, a tent 
or tabernacle. The verb is used only by John: in the Gospel only here, and in Rev. 7:15; 
12:12; 13:6; 21:3. It occurs in classical writings, as in Xenophon, €v TS medi eoxyvov, 
he pitched his tent in the plain (Anabasis, vii., 4,11). So Plato, arguing against the 
proposition that the unjust die by the inherent destructive power of evil, says that 
“injustice which murders others keeps the murderer alive—aye, and unsleeping too: 
oUTw Toppw Tov ws oLKev. éaKivwTaL TOD Savdoos elvat, i.e., literally, so far has 
her tent been spread from being a house of death” ( Republic, 610). The figure here is 
from the Old Testament (Lev. 27:11; 2 Sam. 7:6; Ps. 78:67 sqq.; Ezek. 37:27). The 
tabernacle was the dwelling-place of Jehovah; the meeting-place of God and Israel. So the 
Word came to men in the person of Jesus. As Jehovah adopted for His habitation a 
dwelling like that of the people of the wilderness, so the Word assumed a community of 
nature with mankind, an embodiment like that of humanity at large, and became flesh. 
“That which was from the beginning, we heard, we saw, we beheld, we handled. Our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ” (1 John 1:1—3. Compare 
Philip. 2:7,8). 

Some find in the word tabernacle, a temporary structure (see the contrast between 
oxhvos, tabernacle, and ofxodous, building, in 2 Cor. 5:1), a suggestion of the 
transitoriness of our Lord’s stay upon earth; which may well be, although the word does 
not necessarily imply this; for in Rev. 21:3, it is said of the heavenly, Jerusalem “the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He will set up his tabernacle (oxnvecet)with them.” 

Dante alludes to the incarnation in the seventh canto of the “Paradiso:” 


———‘‘the human species down below 

Lay sick for many centuries in great error, 

Till to descend it pleased the Word of God 

To where the nature, which from its own Maker 
Estranged itself, He joined to Him in person 

By the sole act of His eternal love.” 


AMONG US (év tuty).In the midst of us. Compare Gen. 24:3, Sept., “the Canaanites, 
with whom I dwell (ue¥ dv eye oixd év avtois).The reference is to the eye-witnesses of 
our Lord’s life. “According as the spectacle presents itself to the mind of the Evangelist, 
and in the words among us takes the character of the most personal recollection, it 
becomes in him the object of a delightful contemplation” (Godet). 

The following words, as far as and including Father, are parenthetical. The unbroken 

sentence is: “The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 


WE BEHELD (éScacdue3a), Compare Luke 9:32; 2 Pet. 2:16; 1 John 1:1; 4:14. See 
on Matt. 11:7; 23:5. The word denotes calm, continuous contemplation of an object 
which remains before the spectator. 


GLORY (é0€av). Not the absolute glory of the Eternal Word, which could belong 
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only to His pre-existent state, and to the conditions subsequent to his exaltation; but His 
glory revealed under human limitations both in Himself and in those who beheld Him. 
The reference is again to the Old Testament manifestations of the divine glory, in the 
wilderness (Exod. 16:10; 24:16, etc.); in the temple (1 Kings 8:11); to the prophets (Isa. 
6:3; Ezek. 1:28). The divine glory flashed out in Christ from time to time, in His 
transfiguration (Luke 9:31; compare 2 Pet. 1:16,17) and His miracles (John 2:11; 
11:4,40), but appeared also in His perfect life and character, in His fulfilment of the 
absolute idea of manhood. 


GLORY. Without the article. This repetition of the word is explanatory. The nature of 
the glory is defined by what follows. 


AS (és),A particle of comparison. Compare Rev. 5:6, “a lamb as though it had been 
slain;’ also Rev. 13:3. 


OF THE ONLY BEGOTTEN OF THE FATHER (povoyevovs Tapa Tatpos). Rev., 
“from the Father.” The glory wasJike, corresponds in nature to, the glory of an only Son 
sent from a Father. It was the glory of one who partook of His divine Father’s essence; on 
whom the Father’s love was visibly lavished, and who represented the Father as His 
ambassador. The word yovoyev7)s,only begotten (De Wette and Westcott, “only born’’) is 
used in the New Testament of a human relationship (Luke 7:12; 8:42; 9:38). In the 
Septuagint it answers to darling, Heb., only one, in Ps. 21., A. V. 22:20; and to desolate 
in Ps. 24. A. V. 25:16. With the exception of the passages cited above, and Heb. 11:17, it 
occurs in the New Testament only in the writings of John, and is used only of Christ. 
With this word should be compared Paul’s ‘rpwratoxos, first born (Rom. 8:29; Col. 
1:15,18), which occurs but once in John (Rev. 1:5), and in Heb. 1:6; 11:28; 12:23. 
John’s word marks the relation to the Father as unique, stating the fact in itself. Paul’s 
word places the eternal Son in relation to the universe. Paul’s word emphasizes His 
existence before created things; John’s His distinctness from created things. Movoyevys 
distinguishes between Christ as the only Son, and the many children (réxva) of God: and 
further, in that the only Son did not become (yevér Gaz) such by receiving power, by 
adoption, or by moral generation, but was (7v)such in the beginning with God. The fact 
set forth does not belong to the sphere of His incarnation, but of His eternal being. The 
statement is anthropomorphic, ° and therefore cannot fully express the metaphysical 
relation. 

Of the Father is properly rendered by Rev., “from the Father,” thus giving the force of 

mapa (see on from God, ver. 6). The preposition does not express the idea of 
generation, which would be given by é« or by the simple genitive, but of mission—sent 
from the Father, as John from God (see 6:46; 7:29; 16:27; 17:8). The correlative of this 
is ver. 18, “who is in the bosom (ets Tov KoXTrov) of the Father;” lit., “into the bosom,” 
the preposition €¢s_ signifying who has gone into and is there; thus viewing the Son as 
having returned to the Father (but see on ver. 18). 


FULL OF GRACE AND TRUTH (xAjpns yapitos Kat adn3éias).This is connected 
with the main subject of the sentence: “The Word—full of grace and truth.” A common 
combination in the Old Testament (see Gen. 24:27 49; 32:10; Exod. 34:6; Ps. 40:10,11; 
61:7). In these two words the character of the divine revelation is summed up. “‘Grace 
corresponds with the idea of the revelation of God as Love (1 John 4:8,16) by Him who 
is Life; and Truth with that of the revelation of God as Light (1 John 1:5) by Him who is 
Himself Light” (Westcott). Compare ver. 17. On Grace, see on Luke 1:30. 

15. As ver 14 is parallel to wv. 1—5, so this verse is parallel to vv. 6—8, but with an 
advance of thought. Vv. 6—8 set forth the Baptist’s witness to the Word as the general 
light of men. This verse gives the Baptist’s witness to the personal Word become flesh. 
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BARE WITNESS (haptupet).Present tense. Rev., correctly, beareth witness. The present 
tense describes the witness of the Baptist as abiding. The fact of the Word’s becoming 
flesh is permanently established by his testimony. 


CRIED (kéxpayev). See on Mark 5:5; 9:24; Luke 18:39. The verb denotes an inarticulate 
utterance as distinguished from words. When used in connection with articulate speech, it 
is joined with Aéyeev or ‘ec7ety,to say, as 7:28, cried, saying. Compare 7:37; 12:44. The 
crying corresponds with the Baptist’s description of himself as a voice (gwyv7, sound or 
tone), Mark 1:3; Luke 3:4; John 1:23. The verb is in the perfect tense, but with the usual 
classical sense of the present. 


WAS He (4v)The imperfect tense, pointing back to a testimony historically past. 
AFTER ME (érrtow pov).Lit., behind me: in His human manifestation. 


IS PREFERRED BEFORE ME(éerpoa3év pov yéyover)Lit., is become,” so Rev., “or 
is here (compare 6:25) before me.” Before is used of time, not of dignity or rank. The 
expression is enigmatical in form: “my successor is my predecessor.” The idea of the 
superior dignity of Christ is not a necessary inference from His coming-after John, as, on 
that interpretation, the words would imply. On the contrary, the herald who precedes is 
inferior in dignity to the Prince whom he announces. 


FOR (6rt). Or because. The reason for the preceding statement: the key to the enigma. 


HE WAS BEFORE ME(rpatés pov #y)Lit., first in regard of me (Rev., in margin). The 
reference to dignity would require ‘éoriy, is (see Matt. 3:11, “is mightier”). A similar 
expression occurs in 15:18: the world hated me before (it hated) you(ap@rov ipav).The 
reference is to the pre-existence of Christ. When speaking of Christ’s historic manifesta- 
tion, is become before me, the Baptist says 'yéyovev.. When speaking of Christ’s eternal 
being, He was before me, he uses %y, The meaning is, then, that Christ, in His human 
manifestation, appeared after John, but, as the Eternal Word, preceded him, because He 
existed before him. Compare 8:58. 7 


16. AND (xal).But the correct reading is 670, because, thus connecting the following 
sentence with “full of grace and truth” in ver. 14. We know Him as full of grace and 
truth, because we have received of His fulness. 


OF HIS FULNESS (ék tot wAnpwpyatos adbtod) These and the succeeding words are the 
Evangelist’s, not the Baptist’s. The word fulness (7A7jpopua)is found here only in John, 
but frequently occurs in the writings of Paul, whose use of it in Ephesians and Colossians 
illustrates the sense in John; these being Asiatic churches which fell, later, within the 
sphere of John’s influence. The word is akin to adnpns, full (ver. 14), and to xAnpody, to 
fill or complete; and means that which is complete in itself, plentitude, entire number or 
quantity. Thus the crew of a ship is called ™7p@#4, its complement. Aristophanes 
( Wasps, 660), tovTwy mArjpaua, the sum-total of these, is nearly two thousand 
talents.” Herodotus (iii, 22) says that the full term of man’s life among the Persians is 
eighty years; and Aristotle (Polities, iv., 4) refers to Socrates as saying that the eight 
classes, representing different industries in the state, constitute the pleroma of the state 
(see Plato, Republic, 371). In Ephesians 1:23, Paul says that the church is the pleroma 
~ of Christ: i.e., the plenitude of the divine graces in Christ is communicated to the Church 
as His body, making all the body, supplied and knit together through the joints and 
~ bands, to increase with the increase of God (Col. 2:19; compare Eph. 4:16). Similarly he 
prays (Eph. 3:19) that the brethern may be filled unto all the pleroma of God: i.e., that 
they may be filled with the fulness which God imparts. More closely related to John’s use 
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of the term here are Col. 1:19, “Jt pleased the Father that in Him (Christ) should all the 
fulness (16 sdjpwpa; note the article) dwell;” and 2:9,10, “In Him dwelleth all the 
pleroma of the Godhead bodily (i.e., corporeally, becoming incarnate), and in Him ye are 
fulfilled (em pwpévor). This declares that the whole aggregate of the divine powers 
and graces appeared in the incarnate Word, and corresponds with John’s statement that 
“the Word became flesh and tabernacled among men, full of grace and truth;” while “ye 
are fulfilled” answers to John’s “of His fulness we all received.” Hence John’s meaning 
here is that Christians receive from the divine completeness whatever each requires for the 
perfection of his character and for the accomplishment of his work (compare John 15:15; 
WEDD): 


HAVE-—RECEIVED (€XaBopev). Rev., we received: rendering the aorist tense more 
literally. 


GRACE FOR GRACE (x4@pwv avti ydpvros). The preposition dvrl originally means 
Over against; opposite; before (in a local sense). Through the idea of placing one thing 
over against another is developed that of exchange. Thus Herodotus (iii., 58),“They 
brought the island, dvr) ypnudrtwv, for money.” So Matt. 5:38, “An eye for (art) an 
eye,” etc. This idea is at the root of the peculiar sense in which the preposition is used 
here. We received, not New Testament grace instead of Old Testament grace; nor simply, 
grace added to grace; but new grace imparted as the former measure of grace has been 
received and improved. “To have realized and used one measure of grace, was to have 
gained a larger measure (as it were) in exchange for it.” Consequently, continuous, 
unintermitted grace. The idea of the development of one grace from another is elaborated 
by Peter (2 Pet. 1:5), on which see notes. Winer cites a most interesting parallel from 
Philo. “Wherefore, having provided and dispensed the first graces(ydpcras),before their 
recipients have waxed wanton through satiety, he subsequently bestows different graces 
in exchange for(4vtt)those, and a third supply for the second, and ever new ones in 
exchange for the older.” 


17. FOR (671). Because. Giving the ground of the statement that Christians received new 
and richer gifts of grace: the ground being that the law of Moses was a limited and narrow 
enactment, while Jesus Christ imparted the fulness of grace and truth which was in Him 
(ver. 14). Compare Rom. 4:15; 10:4; Gal. 3:10. 


WAS GIVEN (€509n). A special gift: serving a special and preparatory purpose with 
reference to the Gospel: the word being appropriate too “an external and positive 
institution.” 


BY Moses (8¢d).Lit., through. See on by Him, ver. 3. 


Grace and truth CAME (éyévero).Came into being as the development of the divine plan 
inaugurated in the law, and unfolding the significance of the gift of the law. They came 
into being not absolutely, but in relation to mankind. Compare 1 Cor. 1:30, where it is 
said of Christ, He was made (properly, became, eyevn9n) unto us wisdom and 
righteousness, etc. Note the article with grace and truth; the grace and the truth; that 
which in the full sense is grace and truth. Grace occurs nowhere else in John, except in 
salutations (2 John 3; Rev. 1:4; 22:21). 


JESUS CHRIST,The Being who has been present in the Evangelist’s mind from the 
opening of the Gospel is now first named. The two clauses, “the law was given” “grace 
and truth came,” without the copula or qualifying particles, illustrate the parallelism 
which is characteristic of John’s style (see on ver. 10). 
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18. NO MAN HATH SEEN GOD AT ANY TIME(@e6v ovdels é& paxev wradbtrote).God 
is first in the Greek order, as emphatic: “God hath no man ever seen.” As to the 
substance of the statement, compare 3:11; Exod. 33:20; 1 John 4:12. Manifestations of 
God to Old Testament saints were only partial and approximate (Exod. 33:23). The 
seeing intended here is seeing of the divine essence rather than of the divine person, which 
also is indicated by the absence of the article from @edv, God. In this sense even Christ 
was not seen as God. The verb dpdw, to see denotes a physical act, but emphasizes the 
mental discernment accompanying it, and points to the result rather than to the act of 
vision. In 1 John 1:1; 4:12,14, Sedoyae is used, denoting calm and deliberate 
contemplation (see on ver. 14). In 12:45, we have Jewpéw, to behold (see on Mark 5:15; 
Luke 10:18). Both Sedowa, and Sewpéw imply deliberate contemplation, but the 
former is gazing with a view to satisfy the eye, while the latter is beholding more 
critically, with an inward spiritual or mental interest in the thing beheld, and with a view 
to acquire knowledge about it. “Oewpety would be used of a general officially reviewing 
or inspecting anarmy; Meaoc9az of a lay spectator looking at the parade” (Thayer). 


THE ONLY BEGOTTEN SON(6 povoyevys vids) Several of the principal manuscripts 
and a great mass of ancient evidence support the reading ovoyev7s Oeds, “God only 
begotten.”? 

Another and minor difference in reading relates to the article, which is omitted from 
Povoyevns- by most of the authorities which favor @eds. Whether we read the only 
begotten Son, or God only begotten, the sense of the passage is not affected. The latter 
reading merely combines in one phrase the two attributes of the word already 
indicated—God (ver. 1), only begotten (ver. 14); the sense being the one who was both 
God and only begotten. 


WHO IS IN THE BOSOM(6 dv els rév xédrrov) The expression |§ dv, who is, or the one 
being, is explained in two ways: (1). As a timeless present, expressing the inherent and 
eternal relation of the Son to the Father. (2). As interpreted by the preposition — €és, in, 
lit., into, and expressing the fact of Christ’s return to the Father’s glory after His 
incarnation: “The Son who has entered into the Father’s bosom and is there.” In the 
former case it is an absolute description of the nature of the Son: in the latter, the 
emphasis is on the historic fact of the ascension, though with a reference to his eternal 
abiding with the Father from thenceforth. 

While the fact of Christ’s return to the Father’s glory may have been present to the 
writer’s mind, and have helped to determine the form of the statement, to emphasize that 
fact in this connection would seem less consistent with the course of thought in the 
Prologue than the other interpretation: since John is declaring in this sentence the 
competency of the incarnate Son to manifest God to mankind. The ascension of Christ is 
indeed bound up with that truth, but is not, in the light of the previous course of 
thought, its primary factor. That is rather the eternal oneness of the Word with God; 
which, though passing through the phase of incarnation, nevertheless remains unbroken 
(3:13). Thus Godet, aptly: “The quality attributed to Jesus, of being the perfect revealer 
of the divine Being, is founded on His intimate and perfect relation to God Himself.” 

The phrase, in the bosom of the Father, depicts this eternal relation as essentially a 
relation of love; the figure being used of the relation of husband and wife (Deut. 13:6); of 
a father to an infant child (Num. 11:12), and of the affectionate protection and rest 
afforded to Lazarus in Paradise (Luke 16:23). The force of the preposition eis, into, 
according to the first interpretation of who is, is akin to that of “with God” (see on ver. 
1); denoting an ever active relation, an eternal going forth and returning to the Father’s 
bosom by the Son in His eternal work of love. He ever goes forth from that element of 
grace and love and returns to it. That element is His life. He is there “because He plunges 
into it by His unceasing action” (Godet). 
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HE (éxeivos). Strongly emphatic, and pointing to the eternal Son. This pronoun is used 
by John more frequently than by any other writer. It occurs seventy-two times, and not 
only as denoting the more distant subject, but as denoting and laying special stress on the 
person or thing immediately at hand, or possessing pre-eminently the quality which is 
immediately in question. Thus Jesus applies it to Himself as the person for whom the 
healed blind man is inquiring:. “/t is He (€xetvos) that talketh with thee” (John 9:37). So 
here, “the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father—He hath declared Him?” 


HATH DECLARED (éEnyyoaro).Or, rendering the aorist strictly, He declared. From ék; 
forth, and 7yéoau, to lead the way. Orig., to lead or govern. Hence, like the Lat. praeire 
verbis, to go before with words to prescribe or dictate a form of words. To draw out in 
narrative, to recount or rehearse (see Acts 15:14, and on Luke 24:35). To relate in full; 
to interpret, or translate. Therefore é&yjynous, exegesis, is interpretation or explanation. 
The word 'é&nyntys was used by the Greeks of an expounder of oracles, dreams, omens, 
or sacred rites. Thus Croesus, finding the suburbs of Sardis alive with serpents, sent to the 
soothsayers (€Enyntas) of Telmessus (Herodotus, 1:78). The word thus comes to mean a 
spiritual director. Plato calls Apollo the tutelary director(ratp@os é&nynt7s)of religion 
( Republic, 427), and says, “Let the priests be interpreters for life” ( Laws, 759). In 
the Septuagint the word is used of the magicians of Pharaoh’s court (Gen. 41:8,24), and 
the kindred verb of teaching or interpreting concerning leprosy (Levit. 14:57). John’s 
meaning is that the Word revealed or manifested and interpreted the Father to men. The 
word occurs only here in John’s writings. Wyc. renders, He hath told out. These words 
conclude the Prologue. 


THE HISTORICAL NARRATIVE now begins, and falls into two general divisions. 
I. THE SELF-REVELATION OF CHRIST TO THE WORLD (1:19—12:50). 
Il. THE SELF-REVELATION OF CHRIST TO THE DISCIPLES (13:1—21:23).!° 


19. THIS (aérn).The following. This use of the pronoun, calling the reader’s attention to 
what follows, and preparing him for it, is frequent in John. Sometimes the pronoun 
carries the sense of quality: of this character. See 3:19; 15°12; 1 John 5:4,9,11,14. 


WITNESS (uaprupia).Testimony. See on ver. 7, and 1 Pet. 5:1. 
JOHN. See on ver. 6. Note the article: the John previously mentioned. 


THE JEWS (oi *Iov8atoz).This is a characteristic word in John. It occurs more than fifty 
times in his Gospel as his own expression, while there are six instances of the formula 
King of the Jews used by Gentiles. In the Synoptic Gospels, on the other hand, to twelve 
instances of King of the Jews, there are but four passages in which the word Jews occurs. 
In Paul’s writings it is comparatively rare, mostly in contrast with Greek, and both in 
contrast with Christianity. In Revelations it is found twice (2:9; 3:9), of those who say 
they are Jews and are not, but are “of the synagogue of Satan” and “do lie.” 

John, in the Gospel, distinguishes between the multitude (6 éxXos) and the Jews 
\’IovSaior).By the former he means the aggregate of the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, 
the mass of the people, chiefly Galileans; by the latter, more particularly Judeans, the 
leaders of Judaism in opposition to Jesus. The multitude are unsettled in conviction, 
inquisitive, despised by the Pharisees, inclined to listen to Jesus and to believe; moved by 
an impulse to make Him a king, escorting Him triumphantly into Jerusalem, and not 
appearing in the narrative of the trial and crucifixion. The Jews are tenacious of the 
expectation of a national Messiah. They represent the natrow, sectarian aspect of 
Judaism; they are the instigators and leaders of the opposition to Jesus, and to them His 
crucifixion is attributed. John uses the word where the other Evangelists speak of the 
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opposers of Christ as Pharisees, Sadducees, elders, chief-priests, scribes, or lawyers. He 
recognizes the distinction between Pharisee and Sadducee, and though he does not 
mention the latter by name, he characterizes them by their position. Jesus is the key to 
the sense in which John employs the term Jews. He regards them in their relation to Him. 
The idea underlying the word is habitually that of separation from the character and 
privileges of a true Israelite through their rejection of Jesus. 

SENT (aréoreiXav).As a deputation. See on ver. 6. 


PRIESTS AND LEVITES. Representing the ecclesiastical element of the nation; the two 
classes employed in the temple service. See Josh 3:3; 2 Chron. 30:27; Ezek. 44:15. The 
combination occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. These deputies probably came 
from the Sanhedrim. 


TO ASK (wa épwricwaw).Lit., in order that they should ask. See on Matt. 15:23. 
WHO ART THOU(od tis et) 2Lit., thou, who art thou? 


20. HE CONFESSED AND DENIED NOT. John’s characteristic combination of a 
positive and negative clause. See on ver. 3. Both verbs are used absolutely. 


I AM NOT THE CHRIST. According to the proper reading, éyo, J, stands first in the 
Baptist’s statement, the é7. having the force merely of quotation marks. It is emphatic: 
“I am not the Christ, though the Christ is here.”” Some were questioning whether John 
was the Christ (Luke 3:15; Acts 13:25). Note the frequent occurrence of the emphatic /: 
wy. 23,26 ,27,30, 31,33,34. On the Christ, see on Matt. 1:1. 


24 . WHAT THEN? ART THOU ELIAS? Better, as Rev., Elijah. Some authorities read, 
What then art thou? Elijah? Elijah, predicted in Mal. 4:5, as the forerunner of the day of 
the Lord. 


ART THOU THAT PROPHET? Rev., the prophet.” According to the Greek order, the 
prophet art thou. See Deut. 18:15, and compare Acts 3:22; 7:37; John 1:46; 6:14. 


NO. Observe how the successive denials become shorter. 


23. THE VOICE (fwvy). Or, a voice. There is no article. See On Matt. 3:5. 


CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. Some join in the wilderness with make straight, as in 
the Hebrew. The quotation is from Isa. 40:3. In the other three Gospels it is applied to 
the Baptist (Matt. 3:3; Mark 1:3; Luke 3:4). Here he uses it of himself. On wilderness, see 
on Matt. 3:1. 


MAKE STRAIGHT THE WAY (ebSdvare tiv 050v)For Sov, way, all the Synoptists 
have tpiGBovs, beaten tracks; and for the verb ev9dvare, make straight, the adjective and 
verb ‘¢?Scdas arovetre. On the figure of preparing the roads, see on Luke 3:5. 


24. THEY WHICH WERE SENT WERE(oi amrecrarpévol jaar) Lit., those having been 
sent were. But the best texts omit the article, so that the remaining words form the 
pluperfect passive: “they had been sent from the Pharisees.” This addition of an 
explanatory circumstance is characteristic of John. Compare 1:41,45; 9:14; 11:5,18; 
15:23. 


26. 1 BAPTIZE WITH WATER: BUT THERE STANDETH. The best texts omit but; so 
that the two clauses illustrate John’s characteristic parallelism, and bring out the sharp 
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contrast between the Baptist and his successor. 


AMONG YOU (péc0s éuév).The Greek idiom is a mid one in respect of you. Ey J, 
and egos; a mid one, stand respectively at the head of the parallel clauses, thus 
emphasizing the two contrasted parties. 


STANDETH (€ernxev) The best texts read or7xet, a verb which is kindred to €ornxev; 
but with the added sense of firm, persistent, standing. Thus stand fast (1 Cor. 16:13; Gal. 
5:1; Philip. 1:27). The verb emphasizes the firm, dignified attitude of Christ. 


Ye know not(de?s) Emphatic. 


27. HE IT IS WHO, COMING AFTER ME(airtés éorw 6 orrlaw MoU épydpuevos).The 
best texts omit the first two words. Westcott and Hort also omit6 }so that the rendering 
is, whom ye know not, coming after me. 


WAS PREFERRED BEFORE ME. The best texts omit. 


TO UNLOOSE (iva Xbcw).Lit., that I should unloose. Mark (1:7) and Luke (316) have 
unloose. Matt. (3:1) bear. See on Matt. 3:11. 


28. BETHABARA (Bn3aBapa).The correct reading is BySavia, Bethany. Not the 
Bethany of John 11:18, but an unknown village. It was not uncommon for two places to 
have the same name, as the two Bethsaidas, the one on the eastern shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret (Mark 6:32,45), and the other on the western shore (John 1:44); the two 
Cesareas, on the Mediterranean (Acts 8:40), and in Gaulonitis, at the foot of Lebanon, 
Cesarea Philippi (Matt. 16:13). 


WAS BAPTIZING (jv Barrlfwv). The participle with the substantive verb indicating 
continued action; was engaged in baptizing. 


29. JOHN. The best texts omit. 


SEETH (8xérret). Both opdé@ and BXérw denote the physical act of seeing, the former 
seeing in general, the latter the single look. The perception indicated by ‘BXé7rw is more 
outward; the perception of sense as distinguished from mental discernment, which is 
prominent in opdw. A look told the Baptist that the Mightier One had come. See on ver, 
18, and Matt. 7:3. 


UNTO(rpés).Strictly, towards. 


BEHOLD (te). The imperative in the singular number, though the company of his 
followers is addressed. This construction, however, is not uncommon. See Matt. 26:65; 
Acts 13:46. 


THE LAMB(6 éuyvéds).The word occurs in John only here and in ver. 36. Also in Acts 
8:32; 1 Pet. 1:19. The diminutive apvloy, a little lamb, is found once in the Gospel 
(21:15), often in the Revelation, but only of the glorified Redeemer, and nowhere else in 
the New Testament. In some instances the word may emphasize the gentle and innocent 
character of Jesus suffering to expiate the sins of men (Rev. 5:6,12; 13:8); but it is also 
employed in describing Him as indignant (Rev. 6:16); as victorious (Rev. 17:4); as the 
object of adoration (Rev. 5:8); ahd as enthroned (Rev. 5:13; 7:17). 

The term, the Lamb of God (note the article), is evidently used here by the Baptist in 
some sense understood by his hearers, and points to Isa. 53:7; compare Acts 8:32. The 
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reference is probably to the Paschal lamb; though commentators differ. 


OF GOD. Provided by God for sacrifice. 


THAT TAKETH AWAY (6 atpwv).Either takes away or takes upon himself, in order to 
bear: either removal or expiation of sin. The one idea, however, is included in the other. 
The taking away of the sin is through His bearing it. In Isa. 53 (Sept.), épe, to bear, and 
its compound avadépw (see on 1 Pet. 2:5) are used, and alpw, to take up and carry 
away, occurs only in the phrase his life is taken from the earth, AN., he was cut off out 
of the land of the living, in accordance with the universal usage of the Septuagint, which 
never employs aipew to express the bearing of sin. If the Baptist had meant bearing, he 
would probably have used ¢épw. Compare 1 John 3:5: “He was manifested to take 
away (iva apn) our sins,” and 1 John 1:7, “cleanseth us from all sin.” In the use of the 
present tense, taketh, the Baptist views the future consummation of Christ’s atoning work 
as potentially present. 


THE SIN(t}v épaprtiav), Collectively regarded. 
WORLD. See on ver. 9. 


30. OF WHOM (rrepi 08); ie., “concerning whom;” but the proper reading is urrép od, 
“on behalf of whom;” in vindication of. 


A MAN (av7p).Three words are used in the New Testament for man: &Ppny or 'dpony. 
dynp, and dvSpwros. “Apany marks merely the sexual distinction, male (Rom. 1:27; 
Rev. 12:5,13). .Avjp denotes the man as distinguished from the woman, as male or asa 
husband (Acts 8:12; Matt. 1:16), or from a boy (Matt. 14:21). Also man as endowed 
with courage, intelligence, strength, and other noble attributes (1 Cor. 13:11; Eph. 4:13; 
Jas. 3:2). 

"Avdpwrros is generic, without distinction of sex, a human being (John 16:21), though 
often used in connections which indicate or imply sex, as Matt. 19:10; 10:35. Used of 
mankind (Matt. 4:4), or of the people (Matt. 5:13,16; 6:5,18; John 6:10). Of man as 
distinguished from animals or plants (Matt. 4:19; 2 Pet. 2:16), and from God, Christ as 
divine and angels (Matt. 10:32; John 10:33; Luke 2:15). With the notion of weakness 
leading to sin, and with a contemptuous sense (1 Cor. 2:5; 1 Pet. 4:2; John 5:12; Rom. 
9:20). The more honorable and noble sense thus attaches to dp rather than to 
avSpwros. Thus Herodotus says that when the Medes charged the Greeks, they fell in 
vast numbers, so that it was manifest to Xerxes that he had many men combatants, 
(avSpwrrot) but few warriors (avépes)7:210. So Homer: “O friends, be men (dvépes),and 
take on a stout heart” (/liad, v., 529). Avyp is therefore used here of Jesus by the 
Baptist with a sense of dignity. Compare dvSpwrros, in.ver. 6, where the word implies no 
dispargement, but is simply indefinite. In John |dvyp has mostly the sense of husband 
(4:16—18). See 6:10. 


31.AND I(xayo).Emphatic. “And /, though I predicted His coming (ver. 30), knew Him 
ot.” 

KNEW HIM NOT. Officially, as the Messiah. There is no reference to personal 
acquaintance. It is inconceivable that, with the intimate relations between the two 
families, the Baptist should have been personally unacquainted with Jesus. 


ISRAEL. Always with the idea of the spiritual privilege of the race. 


32. BARE RECORD (éuapruipncev). Better, bear witness, as Rev. See on ver. 7. 
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I SAW (reYéapat). Rey., more correctly, gives the force of the perfect tense, J have 
beheld. Calmly and thoughtfully; see on ver. 14. The perfect indicates the abiding effect 
of the vision. Compare éwpaxa; I have seen (ver. 34). 


AS A DOVE(acel rrepicrepav).{n the shape of a dove. See on Matt. 3:16. 


33. THE SAME (€kéivos). Rev., He. See on ver. 18. Emphasizing the personal 
communication of Christ to the Baptist. 


WITH THE HOLY GHOST (év TIvetpari “Ayiw).Better, as Rev., Holy Spirit. The 
preposition éy, in (Rey., in marg.), often has the instrumental force, with. Here, however, 
it would seem to signify the element of the new life, as év aru, in water, signifies the 
element of the symbolic baptism, and might better be rendered in. The absence of the 
article from Holy Spirit falls in with this, as indicating the spiritual influence of the 
divine Agent rather than His personality. 

34. I SAW (€wpaxa).Rev., more strictly, according to the perfect tense, J have seen. See 
on ver. 32, and note the different verb for seeing, on which see on ver. 18. 


BARE RECORD (Hepapripnxa).Rev., have borne witness. Also the perfect tense. 


THE SON OF GOD. This is the proper reading, but one very important manuscript reads 
0 &€kXexrds, the chosen. By the phrase John means the Messiah. It has the same sense as 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Compare Matt. 11:27; 28:19. For the sense in which it was 
understood by the Jews of Christ’s day, see 5:18,19; 10:29,30—36. The phrase occurs in 
the Old Testament only in Daniel 3:25. Compare Ps. 2:12. Onvids,son, as distinguished 
from ‘réxvop, child, see on ver. 12. 


35. STOOD (ciornxer).Rev., more correctly, was standing, since the imperfect tense 
denotes something in progress. Here, therefore, with the idea of waiting; was standing in 
expectation. Compare 7:37; 18:5,6,18. 


TWO of his disciples. The one was Andrew (ver. 41), the other the Evangelist himself, 
who studiously refrains from mentioning his own name throughout the narrative. The 
name of James the elder also does not appear, nor that of Salome, the Evangelist’s 
mother, who is mentioned by name in Mark’s Gospel (15:40; 16: 1). The omission of his 
own name is the more significant from the fact that he is habitually exact in defining the 
names in his narrative. Compare the simple designation Simon (1:42) with subsequent 
occurrences of his name after his call, as 1:42; 13:6; 21:15, etc. Also Thomas (11:16; 
20:24; 21:2); Judas Iscariot (6:71; 12:4; 13:2,26); the other Judas (14:22). Note also 
that he never speaks of the Baptist as John the Baptist, like the other three Evangelists, 
but always as John. 

36. LOOKING (€uBré€pas). Rey., giving the force of the aorist, and he looked. See on 
ver. 29. The verb is used by John only here and ver. 42. 


AS HE WALKED (repiratobvtt). The verb literally means to walk about (7rep/ ).Here, 
possibly, walking along. Westcott, ‘walking away.” See on 1 Pet. 5:8; Luke 11:44. 


37. SPEAK (NaXodvTOs). Lit., speaking. 
THEY FOLLOWED. Bengel says, “The origin of the Christian Church.” 


38. SAW (Jeacdpevos). Better, as Rev., beheld: looked steadfastly upon them as if 
studying them. 
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WHAT SEEK YE? The first words of Christ as recorded by John. Compare Matt. 3:15; 
Mark 1:15; Luke 2:49. 


RABBI. My great one; my honorable sir. Explained by Jesus himself as SuSdcxaXos, 
teacher (Matt. 23:8, where the proper reading is SuSécKanos, instead of xa9nyhtis, 
guide, master, found in Matt. 23:10). Used by the Jews in addressing their teachers, and 
formed from a Hebrew root meaning great. It occurs commonly in John, and is found in 
Matthew and Mark, but not in Luke, who uses emiotarhs. See on Luke 5:5. 


BEING INTERPRETED. John frequently adds explanatory remarks. See w. 42,43; 9:7. 


DWELLEST THOU (pévets).Rev., abidest. Jesus had asked ‘What seek ye?” not whom. 
They reply, “Where dost thou abide?” 


39. SEE (iSere).But the correct reading is dyreaJe, ye shall see. 


THEY CAME. The best texts add ody, therefore. So Rev. This connecting particle is 
found in John’s Gospel as often as in the other three combined, and most commonly in 
narrative, marking the transition from one thing to another, and serving to connect the 
several parts of the narrative. See ver. 22; 2:18; 3:25; 4:28,30, etc. Much more frequently 
thus than in the discourses, where it would be used to mark a sequence of thought. Still 
such instances occur, as wv. 21,25; 3:29; 8:5; 4:11. 


HE DWELT (péver).The present tense. Lit., they saw where he dwelleth. For a similar 
construction see 2:9; 4:1; Acts 10:18, etc. 


TENTH HOUR. The question is whether this is to be reckoned according to the Jewish 
or the Roman method of computation. The Jewish method, employed by the other 
Evangelists, begins the day at sunrise; so that, according to this, the tenth hour would be 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The Roman method, like our own, reckons from midnight; 
according to which the tenth hour would be ten o’clock in the morning. The weight of 
the argument seems, on the whole, to be in favor of the Jewish method, which is 
undoubtedly assumed by John in 11:9. The Greeks of Asia Minor, for whom John wrote, 
had the Jewish method, received from the Babylonians. Godet cites an incident from the 
Sacred Discourses of Aelius Aristides, a Greek sophist of the second century, and a 
contemporary of Polycarp. God having commanded him to take a bath, he chose the 
sixth hour as the most favorable to health. It being winter, and the bath a cold one, the 
hour was mid-day; for he said to his friend who kept him waiting, “Seest thou the shadow 
is already turning?” Even Canon Westcott, who advocates the Roman method, admits 
that “this mode of reckoning was unusual in ancient times,’ and that “the Romans and 
Greeks, no less than the Jews, reckoned their hours from sunrise,” though the Roman 
reckoned theircivi] days from midnight, and the tenth hour is named as a late hour, when 
soldiers took their repast or were allowed to rest. Thus Livy, in his account ofthe Roman 
attack on Sutrium says, “About the tenth hour the consul ordered his men a repast, and 
gave directions that they should be ready in arms at whatever time of the day or night he 
should give the signal. . . After refreshing themselves, they consigned themselves to rest” 
a detopanes says, “When the shadow on the dial is ten feet long, then go to dinner” 
(* Ecclesiazuse, 648), and Horace, “You will dine with me to day. Come after the ninth 
hour” (Epistle, Bk. 1, vii., 69). It is objected that the time from four o’clock to the close 
of the day would not have been described as that day; but beyond the marking of the 
specific hour of accompanying Jesus as the first hour of his Christian life, John would not 
have been unlikely to use a looser and more popular form of speech in indicating the 
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length of the stay with Jesus, meaning simply that they remained with him during the 
remainder of the day, and, no doubt, prolonged their conversation into the night. 


40. ONE OF THE TWO. The other being John. 

ANDREW. See on Mark 3:18. Compare Mark 13:3; John 6:8; 12:22. 

SIMON PETER’S BROTHER. The mention of Simon Peter before he has appeared in 
the narrative indicates the importance which the Evangelist attaches to him. It seems to 
assume a knowledge of the evangelic narrative on the part of the readers. See a similar 
instance of anticipating what is subsequently explained, in the mention of Mary, 11:2. 

41. HE FIRST FINDETH (c¢vpicres obtos mrpértos). Rev., findeth first. He is the 
demonstrative pronoun, this one, which, with first, seems to point to the later finding of 
his brother by the other disciple, i.e., of James by John. Bengel says: “With the festival 
freshness of those days beautifully corresponds the word findeth, which is frequently 
used here.” 

HIS OWN(rov itor). See on Matt. 22:5; 25:15; Acts 1:7; 1 Pet. 1:3. 

WE HAVE FOUND (eipyxapev).This has been called the chapter of the Eurekas. 

THE MESSIAS, Peculiar to this Gospel, and only here and 4:25. 

CHRIST, See on Matt. 1:1. 

42. BEHELD. The same word as in ver. 36, on which see. Rev., looked upon. 

THOU ART. Some read interrogatively: art thou. 

JONA(Iova).The correct reading is *Iwdvou, of John. 


A STONE (Ilérpos). See on Matt. 16:18. A detached mass of rock. Cephas is the 
Aramaic name, occurring 1 Cor, 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 15:5; Gal. 2:9. 


43. JESUS. The best texts omit. 


WOULD GO FORTH (79édncev eEer. Sei). Rev., better, was minded to go. On the 
construction see on Matt. 20:14. On the verb fo be minded, see on Matt. 1:19. 


AND FINDETH. Note the graphic interchange of tenses: was minded, findeth. The 
co-ordination of the two clauses, which by other writers would be placed in logical 
dependence, is characteristic of John. Even where there is a real inner dependence he uses 
only the simple connective particles. Compare 2:13 sqq. 


PHILIP. See on Mark 3:18. For hints of his character see 6:5,7; 12:21 sqq.; 14:8,9. 
SAITH. The best texts insert Jesus,“And Jesus said unto him.” 


FOLLOW (dkodovSer), Often used in the New Testament with the special sense of 
following ‘as a disciple or partisan. See Matt. 4:20,22; 9:9; Mark 1:18; John 8:12. Also- 
with the meaning of cleaving steadfastly to one and conforming to his example. See Matt. 
10:38; 16:24; John 12:26. The verb occurs but once outside of the writings of the 
Evangelists, 1 Cor. 10:4. It appears in the noun acolyte, or acolyth, or acolothist, a 
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church-servant ranking next below a subdeacon, whose duty it was to trim the lamps, 
light the church, prepare the sacramental elements, etc. Under the Byzantine emperors 
the captain of the emperor’s body-guard was called Acolouthos, or the Follower. See 
Scott’s Count Robert of Paris. 


44. OF BETHSAIDA. Rev., more literally, from(d6).Bethsaida of Galilee. See 12:21, 
and on ver. 28. Philip, being of the same city as Andrew and Peter, was the more ready to 
welcome Christ, because of the testimony and example of his fellow-citizens. Notice the 
oe of preposition: from Bethsaida(dard)and out of (ex) the city. See on from the dead, 
Luke 16:31. 


45. NATHANAEL. Probably the same as Bartholomew. See on Bartholomew, Mark 
3:18. 


MOSES IN THE LAW, etc. Note the circumstantial detail of this confession as compared 
with Andrew’s (ver. 42). 


46. COME OUT OF NAZARETH (é« Nafapér eivat).Lit., “be out of;” a characteristic 
expression of John. See 3:31;4:22; 7:17,22; 8:23; 15:19; 18:36,38,etc. It means more 
than to come out of: rather to come out of as that which is of; to be identified with 
something so as to come forth bearing its impress, moral or otherwise. See especially 
3:31: “He that is of the earth is of the earth;” i.e., partakes of its quality. Compare 
Christ’s words to Nicodemus (3:6), and 1 Cor. 15:47. 

In the Greek order, out of Nazareth stands first in the sentence as expressing the 
prominent thought in Nathanael’s mind, surprise that Jesus should have come from 
Nazareth, a poor village, even the name of which does not occur in the Old Testament. 
Contrary to the popular explanation, there is no evidence that Nazareth was worse than 
other places, beyond the fact of the violence offered to Jesus by its people (Luke 
4:28,29), and their obstinate unbelief in Him (Matt. 13:58; Mark 6:6). It was a proverb, 
however, thafno prophet was to come from Galilee (John 7:52). 


47. AN ISRAELITE INDEED(adn96s “Icpanditns) Lit., truly an Israelite. An Israelite 
not merely in descent, but in character, according to the ideal laid down in God’s law. 
The word Israelite itself was an honorable designation. See on men of Israel, Acts 3:12, 
and compare remarks on Jews, ver. 19. 


GUILE (8020s). Properly, a bait for fish, and related at the root to Sered&w, to catch 
with a bait, or beguile. See on beguiling, 2 Pet. 2:14. The true Israelite would be the true 
child of Israel after he had ceased to be the Supplanter. It is an interesting fact that in 
Genesis 25:27, Jacob is called a plain man, i.e., as some explain the Hebrew, a perfect or 
upright man, and others, a man of quiet and simple habits, and that the Septuagint 
renders this adjective by @7AaoTos, unfeigned, without disguise, simple, guileless. The 
Greek here reads literally, in whole guile is not. 


48. KNOWEST(ywoores) Seeon Acts 19:15, 


UNDER THE FIG-TREE (vo thv cuxfv).To be constructed with aor ce, I saw thee; 
i.e., J saw thee under the fig-tree. The preposition with the accusative case, which implies 
motion toward, indicates his withdrawl fo the shade of the tree for meditation or prayer. 
See on ver. 50. The Jewish writings tell of distinguished rabbis who were accustomed to 
rise early and pursue their studies under the shade of a fig-tree. Compare Mic. 4:4; Zech. 
3:10. Augustine, in his Confessions, _ relates of himself: I cast myself down, I know 
not how, under a certain fig-tree, giving full vent to my tears; and the floods of mine eyes 
gushed out, an acceptable sacrifice to Thee” (8:28). Nathanael asks, “Whence knowest 
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thou me?’’Jesus answers ,“J saw thee (eZSov).” 
49. RABBI. Nathanael here gives the title, which he had withheld in his first address. 


50. UNDER THE FIG-TREE (076 ths cvejs). Compare ver. 48. Here the same 
preposition is used with the genitive case, indicating rest, without the suggestion of 
withdraw] to. 


BELIEVEST THOU3 Rightly so, though some render affirmatively , thou believest. 


51. VERILY, VERILY (dpmv, aunv).The word is transcribed into our Amen. John 
never, like the other Evangelists, uses the single verily, and, like the single word in the 
Synoptists, it is used only by Christ. 


HEREAFTER (an’ dptv).The best texts omit. The words literally mean, from hence- 
forth; and therefore, as Canon Westcott aptly remarks, “if genuine, would describe the 
communion between earth and heaven as established from the time when the Lord 
‘entered upon His public ministry.” 


HEAVEN (tov ovpavov) Rev., giving the article, the heaven. 


OPEN (avewyéra). The perfect participle. Hence Rev., rightly, opened. The participle 
signifies standing open, and is used in the story of Stephen’s martyrdom, Acts 7:56. 
Compare Isa. 64:1. The image presented to the true Israelite is drawn from the history of 
his ancestor Jacob (Gen. 28:12). 


Angels. With the exception of 12:29 and 20:12, John does not use the word “angel” 
elsewhere in the Gospel or in the Epistles, and does not refer to their being or ministry. 
Trench ( Studies in the Gospels ) cites a beautiful passage of Plato as suggestive of our 
Lord’s words. Plato is speaking of Love. “He is a great spirit, and like all spirits he is 
intermediate between the divine and the mortal. He interprets between gods and men, 
conveying to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of men, and to men the commands and 
replies of the gods; he is the mediator who spans the chasm which divides them, and in 
him all is bound together, and through him the acts of the prophet and the priest, their 
sacrifices and mysteries and charms, and all prophecy and incantation find their way. For 
God mingles not with man, but through Love all the intercourse and speech of God with 
man, whether awake or asleep, is carried on” ( Symposium, 203). 


SON OF MAN. See on Luke 6:22. Notice the titles successively applied to our Lord in 
this chapter: the greater Successor of the Baptist, the Lamb of God, the Son of God, the 
Messiah, the King of Israel. These were all given by others. The title Son of man He 
applies to Himself. 

In John’s Gospel, as in the Synoptists, this phrase is used only by Christ in speaking of 
Himself; and elsewhere only in Acts 7:56, where the name is applied to Him by Stephen. 


It occurs less frequently in John than in the Synoptists, being found in Matthew thirty 
times, in Mark thirteen, and in John twelve. 


Jesus’ use of the term here is explained in two ways. 

I. That He borrows the title from the Old Testament to designate Himself either (a) as a 
prophet, as in Ezek. 2:13; 3:1, etc. or (b) as the Messiah, as prefigured in Dan. 7:13. This 
prophecy of Daniel had obtained such wide currency that the Messiah was called Anani, 
or the man of the clouds. 

(a). This is untenable, because in Ezekiel, as everywhere in the Old Testament, the 
phrase Son of man, or Sons of men, is used to describe man under his human limitations, 
as weak, fallible, and incompetent by himself to be a divine agent. 
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(b). The allusion to Daniel’s prophecy is admitted; but Jesus does not mean to say, “I 
am the Messiah who is prefigured by Daniel.” A political meaning attached in popular 
conception to the term Messiah; and it is noticeable throughout John’s Gospel that Jesus 
carefully avoids using that term before the people, but expresses the thing itself by 
circumlocution, in order to avoid the complication which the popular understanding 
would have introduced into his work. See 8:24,25; 10:24,25. 

Moreover, the phrase Son of man was not generally applied to the Messiah. On the 
contrary, 5:27 and 12:34 show that it was set off agzinst that term. Compare Matt. 
16:13,15. Son of God is the Messianic title, which, with one exception, appears in 
confessions (1:34,49; 11:27; 20:31).)3 

In Daniel the reference is exclusively to the final stage of human affairs. The point is the 
final establishment of the divine kingdom. Moreover, Daniel does not say “the Son of 
man,’ but one /ike a Son of man. Compare Rev. 1:13; 14:14, where also the article is 
omitted. 

II. The second, and correct explanation is that the phrase Son of man is the expression 
of Christ’s self-consciousness as being related to humanity as a whole: denoting His real 
participation in human nature, and designating Himself as the representative man. It thus 
corresponds with the passage in Daniel, where the earthly kingdoms are represented by 
beasts, but the divine kingdom by a Son of man. Hence, too, the word dyIpwros is 
purposely used (see on a man, ver. 30, and compare John 8:40). 

While the human element was thus emphasized in the phrase, the consciousness of Jesus, 
as thus expressed, did not exclude His divine nature and claims, but rather regarded these 
through the medium of His humanity. He showed Himself divine in being thus pro- 
foundly human. Hence two aspects of the phrase appear in John, as in the Synoptists. 
The one regards His earthly life and work, and involves His being despised; His accommo- 
dation to the conditions of human life; the partial veiling of His divine nature; the loving 
character of His mission; His liability to misinterpretation; and His outlook upon a 
consummation of agony. On the other hand, He is possessed of supreme authority; He is 
about His Father’s work; He reveals glimpses of His divine nature through His humanity; 
His presence and mission entail serious responsibility upon those to whom He appeals; 
and He foresees a consummation of glory no less than of agony. See Matt. 8:20; 11:19; 
12:8 32; 13:37; 16:13; 20:18; 26:64; Mark 8:31,38; 14:21; Luke 9:26,58; 12:8; 17:22; 
19:10; 22:69. 

The other aspect is related to the future. He has visions of another life of glory and 
dominion; though present in the flesh, His coming is still future, and will be followed by a 
judgment which is committed to Him, and by the final glory of His redeemed in His 
heavenly kingdom. See Matt. 10:23; 13:40 sqq.; 16:27 sqq.; 19:28; 24:27,37,44; 25:31 
sqq.; Mark 13:26; Luke 6:22; 17:24,30; 18:8; 21:27. 


CHAPTER 2. 
1. THE THIRD DAY. Reckoning from the last day mentioned (1:43). 


A MARRIAGE (yéos). Or marriage festival, including a series of entertainments, and 
theréfore often found in the plural. See on Matt. 22:2. 

CANA OF GALILEE. To distinguish it from Cana in Celo-Syria. 

MOTHER OF JESUS. Her name is never mentioned by John. 5. 

WAS THERE. When Jesus arrived. Probably as an intimate friend of the family, assisting 
inthe preparations. 

2. WAS CALLED. Rev., bidden. After His return from the Baptist. 

HIS DISCIPLES. \n honor of Jesus. 
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3. THEY WANTED WINE (tatepyjcavtos otvov).Lit., when the wine failed. So Rev. 
Wyc., and wine failing. Some early authorities read: “they had no wine, for the wine of. 
the marriage was consumed.” Marriage festivals sometimes lasted a whole week (Gen. 
29:27; Judg. 14:15; Tobit 9:12; 10:1). 

THEY HAVE NO WINE. I\mplying a request for help, not necessarily the expectation of 
a miracle. 

4. WOMAN. Implying no severity nor disrespect. Compare 20:13,15. It was a highly 
respectful and affectionate mode of address. 

WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH THEE (ti éuot Kal col). Lit., what is there to me and to 
thee. See on Mark 5:7, and compare Matt. 8:29; 27:19; Mark 1:24; Luke 8:28. It occurs 
often in the Old Testament, 2 Sam. 16:10; 1 Kings 17:18, etc. Though in a gentle and 
affectionate manner, Jesus rejects her interference, intending to supply the demand in His 
own way. Compare John 6:6. Wyc., What to me and to thee, thou woman? 

MINE HOUR IS NOT YET COME. Compare 8:20; 12:23; 13:1. In every case the 
coming of the hour indicates some crisis in the personal life of the Lord, more commonly 
His passion. Here the hour of His Messianic manifestation (ver. 11). 

5. UNTO THE SERVANTS(Svaxcvoss).See on Matt. 20:26; Mark 9:35. 

6. WATER-POTS (i6piai). Used by John only, and only in the Gospel, ver. 7; 4:28. 
Water-pots is literally correct, as the word is from wp, water. 

OF STONE. Because less liable to impurity, and therefore prescribed by the Jewish 
authorities for washing before and after meals. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF THE PURIFYING, etc. That is, for the purifications 
customary among the Jews. 

CONT. AINING(Xwpovdcar) F rom ‘xpos, a place or space. Hence, to make room or give 
place, and so, to have space or room for holding something. 

FIRKINS (uetpnras).Only here in the New Testament. From perpéw, to measure; and 
therefore, properly, a measurer. A liquid measure containing nearly nine gallons. 

7. FILL (yeuicare).Compare Mark 4:37, and see on Luke 14:23. 

8. DRAW OUT (avrAijcate).From dyrXos, the hold of a ship where the bilge-water 
settles, and hence, the bilge-water itself. The verb, therefore, originally, means to bale out 
bilge-water; thence, generally, to draw as from a well (4:15). Canon Westcott thinks that 
the water which was changed into wine was not taken from the vessels of purification, 
but that the servants were bidden, after they had filled the vessels with water, to continue 
drawing from the well or spring. 

RULER OF THE FEAST (apxetpurhivg) From &pyw, to be chief, and tpixdvov,Lat., 
triclinium, a banqueting-hall with three couches (see Mark 6:39). Some explain the word 
as meaning the superintendent of the banqueting-chamber, a servant whose duty it was to 
arrange the table-furniture and the courses, and to taste the food beforehand. Others as 
meaning one of the guests selected to preside at the banquet according to the Greek and 
Roman usage. This latter view seems to be supported by a passage in Ecclesiasticus 
(35:1,2): “If thou be made the master of a feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them 
as one of the rest; take diligent care for them, and so sit down. And when thou hast done 
all thy office, take thy place, that thou mayst be merry with them, and receive a crown 
for thy well ordering ofthe feast.” According to the Greek and Roman custom, the ruler 
of the feast was chosen by throwing the dice. Thus Horace, in his ode to his friend 
Sestius, says, moralizing on the brevity of life: “Soon the home of Pluto will be thine, nor 
wilt thou cast lots with the dice for the presidency over the wine.” He prescribed the 
proportions of wine and water, and could also impose fines for failures to guess riddles, 
etc. As the success of the feast depended largely upon him, his selection was a matter of 
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some delicacy. Plato says, “Must we not appoint a sober man and a wise to be our master 
of the revels? For if the ruler of drinkers be himself young and drunken, and not 
over-wise, only by some special good fortune will he be saved from doing some great evil” 
( Laws 640). The word occurs only here and ver. 9. Wyc. simply transcribes: 
architriclyn. : 

10. HAVE WELL DRUNK (“e3va9dax). Wyc., be filled. Tynd., be drunk. The A. V. 
and Tynd. are better than the Rev., when men have drunk freely. The ruler of the feast 
means that when the palates of the guests have become less ssnsitive through indulgence, 
an inferior quality of wine is offered. In every instance of its use in the New Testament 
the word means intoxication. The attempt of the advocates of the unfermented-wine 
theory to deny or weaken this sense by citing the well-watered garden (Isa. 58:11; Jer. 
31:12) scarcely requires comment. One might answer by quoting Plato, who uses 
Barrivec Jaz, to be baptized, for being drunk ( Symposium, 176). In the Septuagint the 
verb repeatedly occurs for watering (Ps. 65:9,10), but always with the sense of drenching 
or soaking; of being drunken or surfeited with water. In Jer. 48 (Sept. 31) 26, it is found 
in the literal sense, to be drunken. The metaphorical use of the word has passed into 
common slang, as when a drunken man is said to be wetted or soaked (so Plato, above). 
The figurative use of the word in the Septuagint has a parallel in the use of zror/fw,to give 
to drink, to express the watering of ground. So Gen. 2:6, a mist watered the face of the 
earth, or gave it drink. Compare Gen. 13:10; Deut. 11:10. A curious use of the word 
occurs in Homer, where he is describing the stretching of a bull’s hide, which, in order to 
make it more elastic, is soaked (ue9voveav) with fat ( Iliad, 17:390). 

WORSE (€hdcow).Lit., smaller. Implying both worse and weaker. Small appears in the ° 
same sense in English, as small-beer. 

HAST KEPT (rernpnxas).See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

11. THIS BEGINNING. Or, more strictly, this as a beginning. 

OF MIRACLES (onpelwy)Rev., correctly, signs. See on Matt. 11:20; 24:24. This act was 
not merely a prodigy(répas),nor a wonderful thing (Savydovov), nor a power (Svvapts), 
but distinctively a sign, a mark of the doer’s power and grace, and divine character. Hence 
it falls in perfectly with the words manifested His glory. 

BELIEVED ON HIM (érictevoay eis avdrov).See on 1:12. Lit., believed into. Canon 
Westcott most aptly says that it conveys the idea of “the absolute transference of trust 
from one’s self to another.” 

12. He went DOWN («aré8n). Capernaum being on the lake shore, and Nazareth and 
Cana on the higher ground. 

13. THE JEWS’ PASSOVER. On John’s use of the term Jews, see on 1:19. So it is used 
here with an under-reference to the national religion as consisting in mere ceremonies. 
The same hint underlies the words in ver. 6, “after the Jews’ manner of purifying.” Only 
John mentions this earliest passover of Christ’s ministry. The Synoptists relate no 
incident of his ministry in Judea, and but for the narrative of John, it could not be 
positively asserted that Jesus went up to Jerusalem during His public life until the time of 
His arrest and crucifixion. 

14. THE TEMPLE (iep®). The temple inclosure: not the sanctuary (vads), See on Matt. 
9:5; Mark 11:16. 

THOSE THAT SOLD(rovs mwdobvtas).The article defines them as a well-known class. 

CHANGERS OF MONEY (keppatioras).Only here in the New Testament. The kindred 
noun «épya, money, which occurs only in ver. 15, is from xe/pw, to cut into bits, and 
means therefore small coin; “small change,” of which the money-changers would require 
a large supply. Hence changers of money means, strictly, dealers in small change. Matthew 
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em Mark use “0A AvBiaTHs (see ver. 15), of which the meaning is substantially the 
same so far as regards the dealing in small coin; but with the difference that KoAAvBos, 
the noun from which it is derived, and meaning a small coin, is also used to denote the 
rate of exchange. This latter word therefore gives a hint of the premium on exchange, 
- which John’s word here does not convey. The money-changers opened their stalls in the 
country towns a month before the feast. By the time of the first arrivals of passover- 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, the country stalls were closed, and the money-changers sat in the 
temple (see on Matt. 17:24; 21:12; Mark 11:15). John’s picture of this incident is more 
graphic and detailed than those of the Synoptists, who merely state summarily the driving 
out of the traders and the overthrow of the tables. Compare Matt. 21:12,13; Mark 
11:15—17; Luke 19:45,46.!4, 

15. A SCOURGE (¢payéddsov). Only here in the New Testament. Only John records 
this detail. 

OF SMALL CORDS (é« oxowvlwv). The Rev. omits small, but the word is a diminutive 
of ‘oyotvos, a rush, and thence a rope of twisted rushes. The A.V. is therefore strictly 
literal. Herodotus says that when Croesus besieged Ephesus, the Ephesians made an 
offering of their city to Diana, by stretching a small rope (cyouvlov) from the town wall 
to the temple of the goddess, a distance of seven furlongs (i., 26). The schoene was an 
Egyptian measure of length, marked by a rush-rope. See Herodotus, ii., 6. Some find in 
this the etymology of skein. 

DROVE OUT (é&€Banev). Lit., as Rev., cast out. See on Matt. 10:34; 12:35; Mark 1:12; 
Jas. 2:25. 

ALL. Referring to the animals. The A. V. makes the reference to the traders; but Rey., 
correctly, “cast all out—both the sheep and the oxen.” 

MONEY. See on ver. 14. 

TABLES. Wyc., turned upside down the boards. See on Luke 19:23. 

16. MY FATHER'S HOUSE. See on Father’s business Luke 2:49, and compare Matt. 
23:38, where Jesus speaks of the temple as your house. The people had made God’s 
house their own. 

MERCHANDISE (€utroptov). Only here in the New Testament. The Synoptists say a den 
of robbers. : 

17. IT WAS WRITTEN (yeypaupévov €oriv), Lit., it stands written. This form of the 
phrase, the participle with the substantive verb, is peculiar to John in place of the more 
common éyparrau. For a similar construction see 3:21. 

THE ZEAL OF THINE HOUSE. Jealousy for the honor of God’s house. Zeal, ros, 
from €w, to boil. See on Jas. 3:14. 

HATH EATEN ME UP (xaréparyé He). So the Sept., Ps. 68 (A. V., 59:9). But the best 
texts read xaraddyerax, shall eat up. So Rev., Wyc., “The fervor of love of thine house 
hath eaten me.” 

18. ANSWERED. Often used in reply to an objective or criticism, or to something 
present in another’s mind, as 19:7, or 3:3, where Jesus answers with reference to the 
error in Nicodemus’ mind, rather than in direct reply to his address. 

DESTROY THIS TEMPLE (dtcate tov vadv tovTov). Destroy, lit., loosen. Wyc., 
undo. See on Mark 13:2; Luke 9:12; Acts 5 :38. Notice that the word for temple is vadv, 
sanctuary (see on ver. 14). This temple points to the literal temple, which is truly a 
temple only as it is the abode of God, hence sanctuary, but with a typical reference to 
Jesus’ own person as the holy dwelling-place of God who “was in Christ.” Compare 1 
Cor. 3:16,17. Christ’s death was therefore the pulling down of the temple, and His 
resurrection its rebuilding. The imperative in destroy is of the nature of a challenge. 
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Compare fill ye up, Matt. 23:32. 

20. FORTY AND SIX YEARS WAS THIS TEMPLE IN BUILDING 
(teccapdxovra Kal && erect GxodounIn 6 vads od70s) Lit., In forty and six years was 
this temple built. It was spoken of as completed, although not finished until thirty-six 


years later. 
THOU. The position of the Greek pronoun makes it emphatic. 


21. HE (éxetvos).See on 1:18. Emphatic, and marking the contrast between the deeper 
meaning of Jesus and the literalism of the Jews and of His disciples (see next verse). For 
other illustrations of John’s pointing out the meaning of words of Jesus which were not 
at first understood, see 7:39; 12:33; 21:19. 

22. WAS RISEN (jyép9n). Rev., more correctly, was raised. The same verb as in wv. 
19220! 

HAD SAID (@deyev).Rev., more correctly, He spake. The best texts omit unto them. 

BELIEVED THE SCRIPTURE (érictevoay th ypady). Notice that €slotevoap, 
believed, is used here with the simple dative, and not with the preposition €¢s, into (see 
on 1:12). The meaning is, therefore, they believed that the Scripture was true. On 
‘ypady,a passage or section of Scripture, see on Mark 12:10. 

In John, as elsewhere, the word almost always refers to a particular passage cited in the 
context. The only two exceptions are 17:12; 20:9. For the Old Testament, as a whole, 
John always used the plural ai ypadai. The passage referred to here is probably Ps. 
16:10. Compare Acts 2:27,31; 13:35. 

THE WORD. The saying just uttered concerning the destruction of the temple. 

23. AT THE PASSOVER. Note the omission of of the Jews (ver. 13). 

IN THE FEAST-DAY (év ij éopry). Rev., during the feast. The feast of unleavened 
bread, during the seven days succeeding the actual passover (see on Mark 14:1). 

BELIEVED ON (émlorevoay eis).The stronger expression of faith (1:12). 

HIS NAME. See on 1:12. With the phrase believe on His name, compare believe on Him 
(8:30), which is the stronger expression, indicating a casting of one’s self upon Him; while 
to believe on the name is rather to believe in Him as being that which he claims to be, in 
this case the Messiah. It is believing recognition rather than appropriation. “Their faith in 
His name (as that of the Messiah) did not yet amount to any decision of their inner life 
for Jesus, but was only an opinion produced by the sight of His miracles, that He was the 
Messiah” (Meyer). 

WHEN THEY SAW (Sewpodvres).Rev., literally and rightly, beholding (see on 1:14,29). 

HE DID (érrolet), Better, was doing; the imperfect denoting the wonderful works as in 
progress. 

24. BUT JESUS(abrés 88 6’Incois).The adrés, which does not appear in translation, 
has the force of on His part, marking the contrast with those just mentioned. 

DID NOT COMMIT (ovx éricrevev).Rey., trust. There is a kind of word-play between 
this and é€7larevoay, believed, in the preceding verse. Wyc. reproduces it: “Jesus himself 
believed not himself to them.” He did not trust His person to them. Tynd., put not 

himself in their hands. “He had no faith in their faith” (Godet). 
' BECAUSE HE KNEW (8.76 abrév ywacxew). Lit., on account of the fact of His 
knowing. John describes the Lord’s knowledge by two words which it is important to 
distinguish. Tyyaoxew, as here, implies acquired knowledge; knowledge which is the 
result of discernment and which may be enlarged. This knowledge may be drawn from 
external facts (5:6; 6:15) or from spiritual sympathy (10:14,27; 17:25). Eiéévas (1:26) 
implies absolute knowledge: the knowledge of intuition and of satisfied conviction. 
Hence it is used of Christ’s knowledge of divine things (3:11; 5:32; 7:29), of the facts of 
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His own being (6:6; 8:14; 13:1), and of external facts (6:61,64; 13:11). In 21:17 the two 
words appear together. Peter says to Jesus, appealing to His absolute knowledge, “Thou 
Knowest (otéas) all things: appealing to his discernment, “Thou knowest or perceivest 
(yev@oxecs)that I love Thee.” 

25. HE NEEDED NOT(od xpetav etyev).Lit., he had not need. 

TESTIFY (Haptupicn). Rev., better, bear witness. The same word is in 1:7,8,15,32 (see 
on 1:7). 

OF MAN (‘epi rod avdparrov). Better, as Rev., concerning man. 

HE KNEW (autos éylvwckev).The pronoun is expressed, and with a view to emphasis, as 
Rev., “He himself knew.” The imperfect expresses continuance: He was all along 
cognizant as the successive cases presented themselves; thus falling in with the next 
words, “what was in the man,” i.e., in each particular man with whom He had to do. No 
such characteristic as this was attributed to the gods of Paganism. ‘“‘While, then, the gift of 
anything like general foreknowledge appears to be withheld from all the deities of 
invention, that of ‘the discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,’ is nowhere 
found; nor was it believed of any member of the Olympian community, as it was said of 
One greater than they, ‘He knew all men, and needed not that any should testify of man, 
for He knew what was in man, ” (Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, ii., 366). 


CHAPTER 3, 


1. A MAN, With a reference to the last word of the previous chapter. The interview with 
Nicodemus is, apart from the important truth which it embodies, an illustration of 
Christ’s knowledge of what was in man. Godet truthfully observes that John reminds us 
by the word dySpwiros (man), that Nicodemus was a specimen of the race which Jesus 
knew so well. 

NAMED NICODEMUS. Lit., Nicodemus, the name unto him. The name means 
conqueror of the people (vn, victory, and ojos, people), though some give it a 
Hebrew derivation meaning innocent blood. 

A RULER. A member of the Sanhedrim. 

2. TO JESUS. The best texts substitute pos adréy, to him. 

BY NIGHT. Through timidity, fearing to compromise his dignity, and possibly his 
safety. The fact is noticed again, 19:39 (see on 7:50). By night, “when Jewish super- 
stition would keep men at home.” He could reach Jesus’ apartment without being 
observed by the other inmates of the house, for an outside stair led to the upper room. 

RABBI. The teacher of Israel (ver. 10) addresses Jesus by the title applied by his own 
disciples to himself—my master (see on 1:38). “We may be sure that a member of the 
sect that carefully scrutinized the Baptist’s credentials (1:19—24) would not lightly 
address Jesus by this title of honor, or acknowledge Him as teacher” (Milligan and 
Moulton). 

WE KNOW (oiSayev).Assured conviction based on Jesus’ miracles (see on 2:24). 

THOU ART A TEACHER. According to the Greek order, that thou art come from God 
as teacher. 

FROM GOD. These words stand first in the sentence as emphatic. It is from God that 
thou hast come. 

3. ANSWERED AND SAID. See on 2:18. 

VERILY, VERILY. See on 1:51. 


BE BORN AGAIMyevn 3} dvw9ev)See on Luke 1:3. Lit., from the top (Matt. 27:51). 
Expositors are divided on the rendering of dvwJev, some translating from above, and 
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others, again or anew, The word is used in the following senses in the New Testament, 
where it occurs thirteen times. 

(1) From the top: Matt. 27:51; Mark 15:38; John 19:23. 

(2) From above: John 3:31; 19:11; Jas. 1:17;3:15,17. 

(3) From the beginning: Luke 1:3; Acts 16:5. 

(4) Again: Gal. 4:9, but accompanied by zddu, again. 

In favor of the rendering from above, it is urged that it corresponds to John’s habitual 
method of describing the work of spiritual regeneration as a birth from God (1:13; 1 
John 3:9; 4:7; 5:1,4,8); and further, that it is Paul, and not John, who describes it asa 
new birth. 

In favor of the other rendering, again, it may be said: (1) that from above does not 
describe the fact but the nature of the new birth, which in the logical order would be 
stated after the fact, but which is first announced if we render from above. If we translate 
anew or again, the logical order is preserved, the nature of the birth being described in 
ver. 5. (2) That Nicodemus clearly understood the word as meaning qgain, since, in ver. 4, 
he translated it into a second time. (3) That it seems strange that Nicodemus should have 
been startled by the idea of a birth from heaven. 

Canon Westcott calls attention to the traditional form of the saying in which the word 
avayevvac$ar, which can only mean reborn, is used as its equivalent. Again, however, 
does not give the exact force of the word, which is rather as Rev., anew, or afresh. 
Render, therefore, as Rev., except a man be born anew. The phrase occurs only in John’s 
Gospel. 

SEE (t&¢etv). The things of God’s kingdom are not apparent to the natural vision. A new 
power of sight is required, which attaches only to the new man. Compare 1 Cor. 2:14. 

KINGDOM OF GOD. See on Luke 6:20. 

4. WHEN HE IS OLD(yépav ay). Lit., being an old man. 

CAN HE (#4 Svvara).The interrogative particle anticipates a negative answer. Surely he 
cannot. 

SECOND TIME. Nicodemus looks at the subject merely from the physical side. His 
second time is not the same as Jesus’ anew. As Godet remarks, “he does not understand 
the difference between a second beginning and a different beginning.” 

5. BORN OF WATER AND THE SPIRIT. The exposition of this much controverted 
passage does not fall within the scope of this work. We may observe, (1) That Jesus here 
lays down the preliminary conditions of entrance into His kingdom, expanding and 
explaining His statement in ver. 3. (2) That this condition is here stated as complex, 
including two distinct factors, water and the Spirit. (3) That the former of these two 
factors is not to be merged in the latter; that the spiritual element is not to exclude or 
obliterate the external and ritual element. We are not to understand with Calvin, the Holy 
Spirit as the purifying water in the spiritual sense: “water which is the Spirit.” (4) That 
water points definitely to the rite of baptism, and that with a twofold reference—to the 
past and to the future. Water naturally suggested to Nicodemus the baptism of John, 
which was then awakening such profound and general interest; and, with this, the 
symbolical purifications of the Jews, and the Old Testament use of washing as the figure 
of the purifying from sin (Ps. 51:2,7; Ezek. 36:25; Zech. 13:1). Jesus’ words opened to 
Nicodemus a new and more spiritual significance in both the ceremonial purifications and 
the baptism of John which the Pharisees had rejected (Luke 7:30). John’s rite had a real 
and legitimate relation to the kingdom of God which Nicodemus must accept. (5) That 
while Jesus asserted the obligation of the outward rite, He asserted likewise, as its 
necessary complement, the presence and creating and informing energy of the Spirit with 
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which John had promised that the coming one should baptize. That as John’s baptism 
had been unto repentance, for the remission of sins, so the new life must include the real 
no less than the symbolic cleansing of the old, sinful life, and the infusion by the Spirit of 
a new and divine principle of life. Thus Jesus’ words included a prophetic reference to the 
complete ideal of Christian baptism— “the washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost” (Tit. 3:5; Eph. 5:26); according to which the two factors are inseparably 
blended (not the one swallowed up by the other), and the new life is inaugurated both 
symbolically in the baptism with water, and actually in the renewing by the Holy Spirit, 
yet so as that the rite, through its association with the Spirit’s energy, is more than a mere 
symbol: is a veritable vehicle of grace to the recipient, and acquires a substantial part in 
the inauguration of the new life. Baptism, considered merely as a rite, and apart from the 
operation of the Spirit, does not and cannot impart the new life. Without the Spirit it is a 
lie. It is a truthful sign only as the sign of an inward and spiritual grace. (6) That the ideal 
of the new life presented in our Lord’s words, includes the relation of the regenerated 
man to an organization. The object of the new birth is declared to be that a man may see 
and enter into the kingdom of God. But the kingdom of God is an economy. It includes 
and implies the organized Christian community. This is one of the facts which, with its 
accompanying obligation, is revealed to the new vision of the new man. He sees not only 
God, but the kingdom of God; God as King of an organized citizenship; God as the 
Father of the family of mankind; obligation to God implying obligation to the neighbor; 
obligation to Christ implying obligation to the church, of which He is the head, “which is 
His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all things with all things” (Eph. 1:23). Through 
water alone, the mere external rite of baptism, a man may pass into the outward 
fellowship of the visible church without seeing or entering the kingdom of God. Through 
water and the Spirit, he passes indeed into the outward fellowship, but through that into 
the vision and fellowship of the kingdom of God. 

ENTER INTO. This more than see (ver. 3). It is to become partaker of; to go in and 
possess, as the Israelites did Canaan. 

6. THAT WHICH IS BORN(t0_ yeyevrynpévor).Strictly, that which hath been bom, and 
consequently is now before us as born. The aorist tense (3,4,5,7) marks the fact of birth; 
the perfect (as here), the state of that which has been born (see on 1 John 5:18, where 
both tenses occur); the neuter, that which, states the principle in the abstract. Compare 
ver. 8, where the statement is personal: everyone that is born. Compare 1 John 5:4, and 1 
John 5:1,18. 

OF THE FLESH (€é« tijs capxés). See on ver. 14. John uses the word odpé generally, 
to express humanity under the conditions of this life (1:14; 1 John 4:2,3,7; 2 John a: 
with sometimes a more definite hint at the sinful and fallible nature of humanity (1 John 
2:16; John 8:15). Twice, as opposed to wrveiijua, Spirit (3:6; 6:63). 

OF THE SPIRIT (€« tod trvevpartos). The Holy Spirit of God, or the principle of life 
which He imparts. The difference is slight, for the two ideas imply each other; but the 
latter perhaps is better here, because a little more abstract, and so contrasted with the 
flesh. Spirit and flesh are the distinguishing principles, the one of the heavenly, the other 
of the earthly economy. 

7. UNTO THEE—YE MUST. Note the change from the singular to the plural pronoun. 
In his address to Nicodemus (thee) the Lord had spoken also to those whom Nicodemus 
represented, and whom he had included when he said “we know” (ver. 2). His error was 
the error of his class. 

8. THE WIND (ro veda). Some hold by the translation spirit, as Wyc., the spirit 
breatheth where it will. In Hebrew the words spirit and wind are identical. IIvedpa is 
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from mvew to breathe or blow, the verb used in this verse (bloweth), and everywhere in 
the New Testament of the blowing of the wind (Matt. 7:25 27; Luke 12:55; John 6:18). 
It frequently occurs in the classics in the sense of wind. Thus Aristophanes, 
TO Tvedp EXaTTOV yiyveTat, the wind is dying away (Knights, 441), also in the New 
Testament, Heb. 1:7, where the proper translation is, ““who maketh His angels winds,” 
quoted from Ps. 103:4 (Sept.). In the Septuagint, 1 Kings 18:45; 19:11; 2 Kings 3:17; 
Job 1:19. In the New Testament, in the sense of breath, 2 Thess. 2:8; Rev. 11:11. The 
usual rendering, wind, is confirmed here by the use of the kindred verb zrvet, bloweth, 
and by dwyyv, sound, voice. Tholuck thinks that the figure may have been suggested to 
Jesus by the sound of the night-wind sweeping through the narrow street. 

WHERE IT LISTETH (67rov 9€dex).On the verb 3éAw, to will or determine, see on 
Matt. 1:19. Listeth is, old English for pleaseth or willeth, fram the Anglo-Saxon lust, 
meaning pleasure. Chaucer has the forms leste, lust, and list. 

“Strong was the wyn, and wel to drynke us este (pleased ).”’ 
Canterbury Tales, 752. 
“Love if thee lust. 
Canterbury Tales, 1185. 


“She walketh up and down wher as hire list (wherever she pleases). 
Canterbury Tales, 1054. 


“A wretch by fear, not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as she lists.”” 


Shakespeare, Henry VI, Pt. 1.,i., v., 22. 


Hence listless is devoid of desire. The statement of Jesus is not meant to be scientifically 
precise, but is rather thrown into a poetic mould, akin to the familiar expression “free as 
the wind.” Compare 1 Cor. 12:11; and for the more prosaic description of the course of 
the wind, see Eccl. 1:6. 

SOUND (dwviv).Rev., voice. Used both of articulate and inarticulate utterances as of 
the words from heaven at Jesus’ baptism and transfiguration (Matt. 3:17; 2 Pet. 1:17,18); 
of the trumpet (Matt. 24:31; 1 Cor. 14:8), and of inanimate things in general (1 Cor. 
14:17). John the Baptist calls himself’ fwv7, a voice, and the word is used of the wind, as 
here, in Acts 2:6. Of thunder, often in Revelations (6:1; 14:2, etc.). 

CANST NOT TELL (ov« otSas),Better, as Rev., knowest not. Socrates, (Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia), says, “The instruments of the deities you will likewise find imperceptible; 
for the thunder-bolt, for instance, though it is plain that it is sent from above, and 
works its will with everything with which it comes in contact, is yet never seen either 
approaching, or striking, or retreating; the winds, too, are themselves invisible, though 
their effects are evident to us, and we perceive their course” (iv.,3,14). Compare Eccl. 
11:5. 

SO. So the subject of the Spirit’s invisible influence gives visible evidence of its power. 

9. THESE THINGS. Such as the new birth. 

BE (yevéc Sat). Lit., come to pass. 

10. ANSWERED AND SAID. See on 2:18. 

ART THOU A MASTER OF ISRAEL (av ét 6 SddéaKanos Tob Iopann). The ov, thou, 
is emphatic. A master is more correctly rendered by Rev., the teacher. Not ironical, but 
the article marks Nicodemus’ official relation to the people, and gives additional force to 
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the contrast in the following words. Similarly Plato: “Will you (od, emphatic), O 
professor of true virtue, pretent that you are justified in this?” (Crito, 51). On “Israel,” 
see on 1:47. The word occurs four times in John’s Gospel; here, 1:31,47,49. 

KNOWEST NOT(ov ywwaoxets).See on 2:24. Nicodemus is not reproved for the want of 
previous knowledge, but for the want of perception or understanding when these truths 
are expounded to him. Rev., better, understandest not. 

11. WE SPEAK-WE KNOW-WE HAVE SEEN. After the use of the singular number in 
w. 3,5,7,12, the plural here is noteworthy. It is not merely rhetorical—“‘a plural of 
majesty” —but is explained by ver. 8, “every one that is born of the Spirit.” The new 
birth imparts a new vision. The man who is born of the Spirit hath eternal life (ver. 36); 
and life eternal is to know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent(17:3). “Ye have an 
anointing from the Holy One, and ye know(oiéate) all things’! * (1 John 2:20). He who 
is born of water and of the Spirit sees the kingdom of God. This we therefore includes, 
with Jesus, all who are truly born anew of the Spirit. Jesus meets the we know of 
Nicodemus (ver. 2), referring to the class to which he belonged, with another we know, 
reterring to another class of which He was the head and representative. We know 
(oidapev), absolutely. See on 2:24. 

TESTIFY (Haprupodper).. Rev., better, bear witness of. See on 1:7. 

12. HAVE TOLD(€trrov).Rendering the aorist more strictly, J told. 

EARTHLY THINGS (r& éréyeca).Compounded of émi, upon, and 7, earth. In Col. 
3:2, the adjective appears in its analyzed form 'ta él ris yijs,. things on the earth. It is 
in this literal sense it is to be taken here; not things of earthly nature, but things whose 
proper place is on earth Not worldly affairs, nor things sinful, but, on the contrary, 
“those facts and phenomena of the higher life as a class, which have their seat and 
manifestation on earth; which belong in their realization to our present existence; which 
are seen in their consequences, like the issues of birth; which are sensible in their effects, 
like the action of the wind; which are a beginning and a prophecy, and not a fulfilment” 
(Westcott). The earthly things would therefore include the phenomena of the new birth. 

HEAVENLY THINGS (ra érovpdéva); Compounded with éxé, upon or in, and 
"ovpaves, heaven. Not holy things as compared with sinful, nor spiritual things as 
compared with temporal; but things which are in heaven, mysteries of redemption, having 
their seat in the divine will, realized in the world through the work and death of Jesus 
Christ and the faith of mankind (5:14—16). Thus it is said (ver. 13) that the Son of man 
who is in heaven came down out of heaven, and in wv. 31,32 that He that cometh out of 
heaven beareth witness (on earth) of what He has seen and heard; and that, being sent 
from God, He speaketh the words of God (ver. 34). 

It has been urged against the genuineness of the fourth Gospel that the lofty and 
mystical language which is there ascribed to Jesus is inconsistent with the synoptical 
reports of His words. That if the one represents truthfully His style of speaking, the other 
must misrepresent it. Godet’s words on this point are worth quoting: “It would be truly 
curious that the first who should have pointed out that contrast should be the Evangelist 
himself against whose narrative it has been brought forward as a ground of objection. The 
author of the fourth Gospel puts these words (3:12) into the mouth of Jesus. He there 
declares that He came down from heaven to bring this divine message to the world. The 
author of the fourth Gospel was then clearly aware of two ways of teaching adopted by 
Jesus; the one the usual, in which he explained earthly things, evidently always in their 
relation to God and His kingdom; the other, which contrasted in many respects with the 
first, and which Jesus employed only exceptionally, in which He spoke directly, and as a 
witness, of God and the things of God, always naturally in connection with the fate of 
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mankind. The instructions of the first kind had a more simple, more practical, more 
varied character. They referred to the different situations of life; it was the exposition of 
the true moral relations of men to each other, and of men to God.’ _ But in that way 
Jesus could not attain to the final aim which He sought, the full revelation of the divine 
mystery, of the plan of salvation. Since His baptism Jesus had heaven constantly open 
before Him; the decree of salvation was disclosed to Him; He had, in particular, heard 
these words: ‘Thou art my well beloved Son; He reposed on the Father’s bosom, and He 
could descend and redescend without ceasing into the depths of the Father’s fathomless 
love, of which He felt the vivifying power; and when He came, at certain exceptional 
moments, to speak of that divine relationship, and to give scope to that fulness of life 
with which it supplied Him, His language took a peculiar, solemn, mystical, one might 
even say a heavenly tone; for they were heavenly things which He then revealed. Now 
such is precisely the character of His language in the fourth Gospel.” Compare Luke 
10:18, sqq., where Jesus’ words take on a character similar to that of His utterances in 
John. 

13. AND (kal). Note the simple connective particle, with nothing to indicate the logical 
sequence of the thought. 

HATH ASCENDED., Equivalent to hath been in. Jesus says that no one has been in 
heaven except the Son of man who came down out of heaven; because no man could be 
in heaven without having ascended thither. 

WHICH IS IN HEAVEN. Many authorities omit. 

14. MUST (6ety: Must signifies the eternal necessity in the divine counsels. Compare Luke 
24:26,46; Matt. 26:54; Mark 8:31; John 12:34. 

LIFTED UP (ipwSjvat). The following are the uses of the word in the New Textament: 
The exaltation of pride (Matt. 11:23; Luke 10:15; 14:11). The raising of the humble 
(Luke 1:52; Jas. 4:10; 1 Pet. 5:6). The exaltation of Christ in glory (Acts 2:33; 5:31). 
The uplifting on the cross (John 3:14; 8:28; 12:32,34). The reference here is to the 
crucifixion, but beyond that, to the glorification of Christ. It is characteristic of John to 
blend the two ideas of Christ’s passion and glory (8:28; 12:32). Thus, when Judas went 
out to betray him, Jesus said, ‘Now is the Son of man glorified” (13:31). Hence the 
believer overcomes the world through faith in Him who came not by water only, but by 
water and blood (1 John 5:4—6). 

15. BELIEVETH IN HIM (rriotetwv els avdrov).The best texts read gy aita, construing 
with have eternal life, and rendering may in Him have eternal life. So Rev. 

SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT. The best texts omit. 

HAVE ETERNAL LIFE. A characteristic phrase of John for live forever. See wv. 16,36; 
5:24; 6:40,47,54; 1 John 3:15, 5:12. 

The interview with Nicoedmus closes with ver. 15; and the succeeding words are John’s. 
This appears from the following facts: (1) The past tenses Joved and gave, in ver. 16, 
better suit the later point of view from which John writes, after the atoning death of 
Christ was an accomplished historic fact, than the drift of the present discourse of Jesus 
before the full revelation of that work. (2) It is in John’s manner to throw in explanatory 
comments of his own (1:16—18; 12:37—41), and to do so abruptly. See 1:15,16, and on 
and, 1:16. (3) Ver. 19 is in the same line of thought with 1:9—11 in the Prologue; and the 
tone of that verse is historic, carrying the sense of past rejection, as Joved darkness; were 
evil. (4) The phrase believe on the name is not used elsewhere by our Lord, but by John 
(1:12; 2:23; 1 John 5:13). (5) The phrase only-begotten son is not elsewhere used by 
Jesus of himself, but in every case by the Evangelist (1: BALE 1 John 4:9). (6) The phrase’ 
to do truth (ver. 21) occurs elsewhere only in 1 John 1:6. 
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16. THE WORLD (kécpov). See on 1:9. 
GAVE. Rather than sent; emphasizing the idea of sacrifice. 
ONL Y-BEGOTTEN SON. See on 1:14. 
HAVE. See on ver. 15. 
This attitude of God toward the world is in suggestive contrast with that in which the 
gods of paganism are represented. 
Thus Juno says to Vulcan: 


Dear son, refrain: it is not well that thus 
A god should suffer for the sake of men. 


And Apollo to Neptune: Miad, xxi., 379, 880. 
Thou would’st not deem me wise, should I contend 
With thee, O Neptune, for the sake of men, 
Who flourish like the forest-leaves awhile, 
And feed upon the gruits of earth, and then 
Decay ang perish. Let us quit the field, 
And leave the combat to the warring hosts. 
Iliad, xxi., 461, 467. 

Man has no assurance of forgiveness even when he offers the sacrifices in which the gods 
especially delight. “Man’s sin-and the divine punishment therefor are certain; forgiveness 
is uncertain, dependent upon the arbitrary caprice. of the gods. Human life is a life 
without the certainty of grace” (Nagelsback, Homerische Theologie). Mr. Gladstone 
observes: “No Homeric deity ever will be found to make a personal sacrifice on behalf of 
a human client” (Homer and the Homeric Age, ii., 372). 

17. SENT (arrécrethev), See on 1:6. Sent rather than gave (ver. 16), because the idea of 
sacrifice is here merged in that of authoritative commission. 

’ HIS SON. The best texts read Tov, the,for adtod, his. 

CONDEMN (xpivy). Better, as Rev., judge. Condemn is Kataxpivw, not used by John 
(Matt. 20:18; Mark 10:33, etc.). The verb kplvw means, originally, to separate. So 
Homer, of Ceres separating the grain from the chaff ( Yliad, v., 501). Thence, to 
distinguish, to pick out, to be of opinion, to judge. See on Hypocrite, Matt. 23:13. 

WORLD. The threefold repetition of the word has a certain solemnity. Compare 1:10; 
15:19. 

18. IS CONDEMNED ALREADY (78 xéxpitas)Rev., more correctly, hath been judged 
already. Unbelief, in separating from Christ, implies judgment. He has been judged in 
virtue of his unbelief. 

19. THIS. That is, herein consists the judgment. The prefacing a statement with this is, 
and then defining the statement by 67z or tva, that, is characteristic of John. See IS2h23 
17:3; 1 John 1:5; 5:11,14; 3 John 6. 

LIGHT (76 das) Rev., correctly, the light. See 1:4,9. 

MEN(0i dvSpwrrot). Lit., the men. Regarded as a class. 

Darkness (16 ox6ros), See on 1:5. Rev., correctly, the darkness. John employs this word 
only here and 1 John 1:6. His usual term is oxotia (1:5; 8:12; 1 John 1:5, etc.), more 
commonly describing a state of darkness, than darkness as opposed to light. 

WERE (7jv).Habitually. The imperfect tense marking continuation, 

Evil (rovnpa). Actively evil. See on Mark 7:22; Luke 3:19. 

20. DOETH (tpdacwv).The present participle, indicating habit and general tendency. 

EVIL (fabna). Rev., ill. A different word from that in the previous verse. Originally, 
light, paltry, trivial, and so worthless. Evil, therefore, considered on the side of worth- 
lessness. See on Jas. 3:16. 
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LEST HIS WORKS SHOULD BE REPROVED (iva ph édeyy99 Ta €pya avrod). 
Rather, in order that his works may not be reproved. ‘EnvéyxX®; rendered reprove, has 
several phases of meaning. In earlier classical Greek it signifies to disgrace or put to 
shame. That Ulysses, having succeeded in the trial of the bow, says to Telemachus, “the 
stranger who sits in thy halls disgraces (€déyyeu) thee not” ( Odyssey, xxi, 424). Then, 
to cross-examine or question, for the purpose of convincing, convicting, or refuting; to 
censure, accuse. So Herodotus: “In his reply Alexander became confused, and diverged 
from the truth, whereon the slaves interposed, confuted his statements (7XeYXOV, cross- 
questioned and caught him in falsehood), and told the whole history of the crime” 
(i.,115). The messenger in the Antigone of Sophocles, describing the consternation of 
the watchmen at finding Polynices’ body buried, says: “Evil words were bandied among 
them, guard accusing(éréyyev)guard” (260). Of arguments, to bring to the proof; prove; 
prove by a chain of reasoning. It occurs in Pindar in the general sense of to conquer or 
surpass. “Having descended into the naked race they surpassed (7Aey£av)the Grecian band 
in speed” ( Pythia, xi.,75). 

In the New Testament it is found in the sense of reprove (Luke 3:19; 1 Tim. 5:20, etc.). 
Convince of crime or fault (1 Cor. 14:24; Jas. 2:9). To bring to light or expose by 
conviction (Jas. 3:20; Eph. 5:11,13; John 8:46; see on that passage). So of the exposure 
of false teachers, and their refutation (Tit. 1:9,13; 2:15). To test and expose with a view 
to correction, and so, nearly equivalent to chasten (Heb. 12:5). The different meanings 
unite in the word convict. Conviction is the result of examination, testing, argument. The 
test exposes and demonstrates the error, and refutes it, thus convincing, convicting, and 
rebuking the subject of it. This conviction issues in chastening, by which the error is 
corrected and the erring one purified. If the conviction is rejected, it carries with it 
condemnation and punishment. The man is thus convicted of sin, of ‘ight, and of 
judgment (John 16:8). In this passage the evil-doer is represented as avoiding the light 
which tests, that light which is the offspring of love (Rev. 3:19), and the consequent 
exposure of his error. Compare Eph. 5:13; John 1:9—11. This idea of loving darkness 
rather than light is graphically treated in Job 24, and runs through wv. 13—17. 

21. DOETH THE TRUTH (motwv tiv &dSevav). The phrase occurs only here and in 
1 John 1:6. Note the contrasted phrase, doeth evil (ver. 20). There the plural is used: 
doeth evil things; evil being represented by a number of bad works. Here the singular, the 
truth, or truth; truth being regarded as one, and “including in a supreme unity all right 
deeds.” There is also to be noted the different words for doing in these two verses: doeth 
evil (7pdccwv) doeth truth (7rocav). The latter verb contemplates the object and end of 
action; the former the means, with the idea of continuity and repetition. IIpdccov is the 
practice, while 7rov@y may be the doing once for all. Thus zrovety eipyvnv is to 
conclude a peace: mpdocewy elpnvny, to negotiate a peace. So Demosthenes: “He will do 
(mpaée.) these things, and will accomplish them (aol mce:).” In the New Testament a 
tendency is observable to use zrovety in a good sense, and ‘7pdocevy in an evil sense. 
Compare the kindred word pass, deed or work, which occurs six times, and in four 
out of the six of evil doing (Matt. 16:27; Luke 23:51; Acts 19:18; Rom. 8:13; 12:14; 
Col. 3:9). With this passage compare especially v. 29, where the two verbs are used with 
the two nouns as here. Also, Rom. 7:15,19. Bengel says: “Evil is restless: it is busier than 
truth.” In Rom. 1:32; 2:3, both verbs are used of doing evil, but still with a distinction in 
that 7pdccw is the more comprehensive term, designating the pursuit of evil as the aim 
of the activity. 

21. COMETH TO. In contrast with hateth (ver. 20). His Jove of the light is shown by his 
seeking it. 

IN GOD. The element of holy action. Notice the perfect tense, have been wrought (as 
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Rey.) and abide. 

22. THE LAND OF JUDEA (rh "Iovsalav yijv). Lit., the Judean land. The phrase 
occurs only here in the New Testament. 

TARRIED (8:éTpiBev). The verb originally means to rub, hence to wear away consume; 
and so of spending or passing time. 

BAPTIZED (éBarrv&ev). The imperfect tense agrees with the idea of tarrying. He 
continued baptizing during His stay. 

23. WAS BAPTIZING (jv Ba7rrifwv): The substantive verb with the participle also 
indicating continuous or habitual action; was engaged in baptizing. 

AENON, NEAR -TO SALIM. The situation is a matter of conjecture. The Word Aenon 
is probably akin to the Hebrew ayin, an eye, a spring. See on Jas. 3:11. 

MUCH WATER (iéata oda). Lit., many waters, Probably referring to a number of 
pools or springs. 

CAME—WERE BAPTIZED. \mperfects. They kept coming. 

24. PRISON (tiv pudaxnv). See on Acts 5:18,21. 

25. THEN (otv). Not a particle of time but of consequence; therefore, because of both 
Jesus and John baptizing. 

QUESTION (&jrnors). Rev., more correctly, questioning. Question would be @nTnHe, 
always in the sense of a question in debate. The word here represents the process of 
inquiry. 

BETWEEN (éx).Rev., correctly, on the part of. Lit., proceeding from. The rendering of 
the A. V. does not show with which party the discussion originated. The Greek distinctly 
states that the question was raised by the disciples of the Baptist. 

THE JEWS. The best texts read ’IovSaiov, with a Jew. Possibly one who asserted that 
John’s baptism might now be dispensed with. 

PURIFYING. Probably not about the familiar ceremonial purifications, but as to 
whether the baptism of Jesus or of John had the greater purifying power. 

26. BEHOLD (ie), Used by both Matthew and Mark, not by Luke, but very frequently 
by John. 

BAPTIZETH—COME. The present would be better rendered by is baptizing, are coming. 

27. RECLIVE. Answering to given. 

BE GIVEN (3 SeSouévov).Rev., more correctly, have been given. 

FROM HEAVEN. Lit., out of heaven (ék). 

29. THE BRIDE. A common figure in the Old Testament prophecies, of the relation 
between Jehovah and His people (Ezek. 16; Hos. 2:19; Mal. 2:11). See also on Matt, 
1:21, concerning Hosea. 

FRIEND OF THE BRIDEGROOM. Or groomsman. The term is appropriate to Judea, 
the groomsmen not being customary in Galilee. See Matt. 9:15, where the phrase children 
of the bridechamber is used. (See on Mark 2:19). In Judea there were two groomsmen, 
one for the bridegroom, the other for his bride. Before marriage they acted as intermedi- 
aries between the couple; at the wedding they offered gifts, waited upon the bride and 
bridegroom, and attended them to the bridal chamber. It was the duty of the friend of 
the bridegroom to present him to his bride, after marriage to maintain proper terms 
between the parties, and especially to defend the bride’s good fame. The Rabbinical 
writings speak of Moses as the friend of the bridegroom who leads out the bride to meet 
Jehovah at Sinai (Ex. 19:17); and describe Michael and Gabriel as acting as the friends of 
the bridegroom to our first parents, when the Almighty himself took the cup of blessing 


and spoke the benediction. The Baptist represents himself as standing in the same relation 
to Jesus. 
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REJOICETH GREATLY (xapé xaipet). Lit., rejoiceth with joy. A Hebrew idiom. See 
on Luke 22:15, and compare Acts 23:14; Jas. 5:17. Only here in John’s writings. 

THIS MY JOY(aitn 4 xapa 7 €47).A very emphatic expression: this, the joy which 
is mine. The change of style in the following verses seems to indicate that the words of 
the Baptist break off at this point, and are taken up and commented upon by the 
Evangelist. 

31. HE THAT COMETH (6 épyépevos).The present participle. The coming regarded as 
still in process of manifestation. Compare 6:33. 

FROM ABOVE (dvwSev).See on 3:2. 

ABOVE (érévw).Supreme. 

OF THE EARTH (é« tis ys).Lit., out of the earth; of earthly origin. 

IS EARTHLY. The same phrase; out of the earth, is repeated, signifying of earthly 
nature. On the characteristic phrase efvaz éx,to be of, see on 1:46. 

SPEAKETH OF THE EARTH. Out of the earth. His words have an earthly source. On 

Aare, speaketh, see on Matt. 28:18. 

32. RECEIVETH (AapBaver).Once only John uses Séyouat for receive, of the Galileans 
receiving Christ (4:45). The distinction between the two is not sharply maintained, but 
déyouat' commonly adds to the idea of taking, that of welcoming. Thus Demosthenes 
says that the Theban elders did not receive (€6é£av7o) i.e., with a welcome pleasure, the 
money which was offered them, nor did they take it (€Aaf8ov). Aay' Bdvex also includes 
the retaining of what is taken. Hence of receiving Christ (1:12; 5:43; 13:20). The phrase 
receive the witness is peculiar to John (ver. 11; 5:34; 1 John 5:9). 

33. HATH SET TO HIS SEAL (é¢payicev). To set to, is to affix. To set to a seal is 
therefore to attest a document. The expression is retained from Coverdale’s version 
(1535). So, “They must set to their hands, and shall set to their hands.” Compare also the 
old legal formula: “In wittenesse qwherof I haue set to myn seele.” Rev., better, Hath set 
his seal to this. The meaning here is, has solemnly attested and confirmed the statement 
“God is true.” Only here in this sense. Elsewhere of closing up for security; hiding; 
marking a person or thing. See on Rev. 22:10. The aorist tense here denotes an 
accomplished act. 

34. THE WORDS (ré fjpara). Not words nor individual words, but the words—the 
complete message of God. See on Luke 1:37. 

GOD GIVETH. The best texts omit God. Rev., He giveth. Rev., also, rightly, omits the 
italicized to Him. The personal object of the verb giveth is indefinite. Render, He giveth 
not the Spirit by measure. 

In order to convey the full force of the terms giveth and by measure, it will be necessary 
to attempt an explanation of the general scope and meaning of this very difficult and 
much disputed passage. The starting-point of the exposition must be ver. 30, the Baptist’s 
noble resignation of his own position and claims to Jesus: He must increase, but I must 
decrease. At this point the Evangelist, as we have seen, takes up the discourse. The 
Baptist’s declaration that Jesus “must increase” —that He is a messenger of a transcen- 
dently higher character, and with a far larger and more significant message than his 
own—furnishes the Evangelist with a text. He will show why Jesus “must increase.” He 
must increase because He comes from above, and is therefore supreme over all (ver. 31). 
This statement he repeats; defining from above (dyw3ev) by out of heaven 
(€« Tod ovpavov), and emphasizing it by contrast with a mere earthly witness 
(6 é« THs yjs)whose words bear the stamp of his earthly origin (é« 74s ys Nade?). Being 
from heaven, He testifies of heavenly things, as an eye- and ear-witness. “What He hath 
seen and heard, of that he beareth witness,” It is indeed true that men reject this 
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testimony. “Vo man receiveth His witness’’ (ver. 32). None the less it is worthy of 
implicit credence as the testimony of God himself. He that has received that testimony 
has solemnly attested it as God’s own witness; “ath set his seal to this, that God is true.”’ 
To declare Jesus’ testimony untrue is to declare God untrue (ver. 33). For He whom God 
hath sent utters the whole divine message (the words of God, ver. 34). 

Thus far the reasoning is directed to the conclusion that Jesus ought to increase, and 
that His message ought to be received. He is God’s own messenger out of heaven, and 
speaks God’s own words. 

The common explanation of the succeeding clause is that God bestows the Spirit upon 
Jesus in His fulness, “not by measure.” 

But this is to repeat what has already been more than implied. It would seem to be 
superfluous to say of one who comes out of heaven, who is supreme over all things, who 
bears witness of heavenly things which He has seen and heard, and who reveals the whole 
message of God to men—that God bestows upon Him the Spirit without measure. 

Take up, then, the chain of thought from the first clause of ver. 34, and follow it on 
another like. The Messenger of God speaks the words of God, and thus shows himself 
worthy of credence, and shows this further, by dispensing the gift of the Spirit in full 
measure to His disciples. “He giveth not the Spirit by measure.” This interpretation adds 
a new link to the chain of thought; a new reason why Jesus should increase, and His 
testimony be received; the reason, namely, that not only is He himself divinely endowed 
with the Spirit, but that He proves it by dispensing the Spirit in full measure. 

Thus ver. 35 follows in natural sequence. This dispensing power which attests His claim, 
is His through the gift of the divine Father’s love. “The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into His hand.” This latter phrase, into His hand, signifies not only 
possession, but the power of disposal. See Mark 9:31; 14:41; Luke 23:46; Heb. 10:31. 
God has given the Son all things to administer according to His own pleasure and rule. 
These two ideas of Christ’s reception and bestowment of divine gifts are combined in 
Matt. 11:27. “All things are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth the 
Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and He to 
whomsoever the Son may determine(SovAnTat)to reveal Him.” 

Therefore John the Baptist must decrease, and Jesus must increase. A measure of the 
Spirit was given to the Baptist, sufficient for his preparatory work, but the Baptist 
himself saw the Spirit descending in a bodily form upon the Son of God, and heard the 
voice from heaven, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” The Spirit is 
thus Christ’s own. He dispenses, gives it (8idwovv), in its fulness. Hence Jesus said, later, of 
the Spirit of truth, “He shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you. All things that the Father hath are mine; therefore said I that He shall take of 
mine and shall show it unto you” (John 16:14,15). 

36. HE THAT BELIEVETH NOT (6 azre$év). More correctly, as Rev., obeyeth not. 
Disbelief is regarded in its active manifestation, disobedience. The verb mel3@ means to 
persuade, to cause belief, to induce one to do something by persuading, and so runs into 
the meaning of to obey, properly as the result of persuasion. See on Acts 5:29. Compare 
1 Pet. 4:17; Rom 2:8; 11:30,31. Obedience, however, includes faith. Compare Rom. 1:5, 
the obedience of faith. 

SHALL NOT SEE(ovx éxyerac).Compare the future tense with the present “hath eternal 
life,” and the simple /ife with the fully developed idea eternal life. He who believes is 
within the circle of the life of God, which is essentially eternal. His life “is hid with Christ 
in God.” Life eternal is to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 
Hence, to such an one, eternal life is not merely something future. It is a present 
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Possession. He hath it. The unbelieving and disobedient, instead of having eternal life, 
shall not have Jife: shall not even see it (compare see the kingdom of God, 3:3). He shall 
have no perception of life simply considered, much less of eternal life, the full and 
complex development of life. ; 

THE WRATH OF GOD (opy} tod 08). Both épyy and Iuuds are used in the New 
Testament for wrath or anger, and without any commonly observed distinction. "Opyi 
denotes a deeper and more permanent sentiment, a settled habit of mind; while Supés is 
a more turbulent, but temporary agitation. Both words are used in the phrase wrath of 
God, which commonly denotes a distinct manifestation of God’s judgment (Rom. 1:18; 
8:9; 9:22; 12:19): ’Opy} (not Suuéds) also appears in the phrase the wrath to come 
(Matt. 3:7; Luke 3:7; 1 Thess. 2:16, etc.). Compare wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6:16). 

ABIDETH (pévec). The present tense. As the believer hath life, so the unbeliever hath 
wrath abiding on him. He lives continually in an economy which is alienated from God, 
and which, in itself, must be habitually the subject of God’s displeasure and indignation. 


CHAPTER 4. 


1. THEREFORE. Pointing back to 3:22, and the controversy which arose about the two 
baptisms. 

THE LORD. See on Matt. 21:3. 

KNEW (éyvw), or perceived. See on 2:24. 

PHARISEES. John never alludes to the Sadducees by name. The Pharisees represented 
the opposition to Jesus, the most powerful and dangerous of the Jewish sects. 

MADE AND BAPTIZED. Both verbs are in the present tense. The narrator puts himself 
at the scene of the story: is making and baptizing. : 

2. THOUGH (kaérouye), Lit., and yet. The report of Jesus’ baptizing brought to the 
Baptist by his disciples is corrected. 

BAPTIZED. The imperfect tense: it was not His practice to baptize. 

3. HE LEFT (a¢fjxe). The verb means literally to send away, dismiss. It is used of 
forgiving offences (Matt. 6:43; Jas. 5:15); of yielding up (Matt. 27:50); of letting alone 
(Matt. 19:14); of allowing or permitting (Luke 6:12). Compare 16:28, of Christ’s leaving 
the world. 

AGAIN. See 1:44. 

4. MUST NEEDS. Because this was the natural route from Jerusalem to Galilee. Possibly 
with a suggestion of the necessity arising from the Father’s will. John does not put this as 
a mission undertaken to the Samaritans. Jesus observed the law which He imposed on His 
disciples (Matt. 10:5). 

THEN (ody), Not a particle of time, but of logical connection. Therefore, going by this 
route, He must needs, etc. 

CITY. Not implying a place of great size or importance. Compare 11:54; Matt. 2:23. 

SYCHAR. Commonly identified with Schechem, the modern Nablous, and regarded as a 
corruption of Sichem. Some modern authorities, however, argue that a place so famous as 
Schechem would not be referred to under another name, and identify the site with Askar, 
about two miles east of Nablous. The name Sychar means drunken-town ox lying-town. 

PARCEL OF GROUND (xepiov).A diminutive from yeépa a region. 

6. WELL (rnyn)-Strictly, spring. The word for cistern or well is $péap, which John 
uses at vv. 11,12. Elsewhere in the New Testament always of a pit. See Luke 14:5; Rev. 


 9:1,2. There is no mention of Jacob’s Well in the Old Testament. The traditional well still 
remains. “At the mouth of the valley of Schechem two slight breaks are visible in the 


midst of the vast plain of corn—one a white Mussulman chapel; the other a few fragments 
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of stone. The first of these covers the alleged tomb of Joseph, . . . the second marks the 
undisputed site of the well, now neglected and choked up by the ruins which have fallen 
into it; but still with every claim to be considered the original well” (Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine ). Dr. Thomson says: “I could see nothing like a well—nothing but a tow, 
modern wall, much broken ‘down, and never, apparently, more than ten feet high. The 
area enclosed by it is fifty-six paces from east to west, and sixty-five from north to south. - 
The surface is covered by a confused mass of shapeless rubbish, overgrown with weeds 
and nettles. . . . The well is near the southeastern corner of the area, and, to reach the 
mouth of it, one must let himself down, with some risk, about ten feet into a low vault” 
(Land and Book). Dr. Thomson also remarks upon the great discrepancy in the 
measurements of the well by different tourists, owing to the accumulations of stones and 
debris from the ruins of the buildings which formerly covered it. “All confirm the saying 
of the Samaritan woman that ‘the well is deep.’ ”’ Maundrell, in 1697, makes the depth 


one hundred and five feet, with fifteen feet of water. Mr. Calhoun, in 1838, found nearly 
the same depth of water. Dr. Wilson, in 1841, found the depth only seventy-five feet, 
which is confirmed by the later measurements of Captain Anderson in 1866, and of 
Lieutenant Conder in 1875. 

WEARIED (xexomriaxs). See on Luke 5:5. 

THUS. Just as He was; or, as some explain, being thus wearied. 

SAT. The imperfect tense; was sitting, when the woman came. 

SIXTH HOUR. According to the Jewish reckoning, mid-day. According to the Roman 
mode, between 5 and 6 P.M. See on 1:39. Evening was the usual time for drawing water. 

7. A WOMAN. Held in low esteem by the popular teachers; a Samaritan, and therefore 
despised by the Jews; poor, for drawing water was not, as in earlier times, performed by 
women of station (Gen. 24:15; 29:9). 

OF SAMARIA, Lit., out of Samaria (éx). Not of the city of Samaria, which was some 
miles distant, but the country. A Samaritan by race and religion, 

TO DRAW. See on 2:8. 

9. THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA(} yur}, % Zapyapetris).Differently expressed from the 
same phrase in the preceding verse. Lit., the woman the Samaritan. Here the distinctive 
character of the woman, as indicated by the race, is emphasized. 

ASKEST (aireis). See on Matt. 15:23. 

HAVE NO DEALINGS(ov ovyxXpavrat).Have no familiar or friendly intercourse with. 
That they had dealings of some kind is shown by the disciples going into the city to buy 
provisions. Some authorities omit for the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. The 
Jews treated the Samaritans with every mark of contempt, and accused them of false- 
hood, folly, and irreligion. The Samaritans sold Jews into slavery when they had them in 
their power, lighted spurious signals for the beacon-fires kindled to announce the 
beginnings of months, and waylaid and killed pilgrims on their road to Jerusalem. 

10. JF THOU KNEWEST etc. Answering rather something latent in the question than 
the question itself, as in Jesus’ first answer to Nicodemus. 

THE GIFT (Swpedv). Only here in the Gospels, though Luke uses it in Acts four times, 
and the kindred adverb, Swpear, freely, is found once in Matthew. The word carries the 
sense of a bountiful, free, honorable gift. Compare ' ddpnua,, gift, and see on James 1:17. 

ASKED (itnoas). Jesus uses the same word for ask which the woman had employed of 
his asking her, the word expressing the asking of the inferior from the superior. Here it is 
the appropriate word. 

LIVING WATER (wp Sav), Fresh, perennial. A familiar figure to the Jews. See Jer. 
2:13; 17:13; Zech. 14:8. Not necessarily the same as water of life (SSwp Swijs, , Rev. 
21:6; 22:1,17). 
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11. TO DRAW WITH (dvtAnpa). The noun means what is drawn, the act of drawing, 
and the thing to draw with. Here the bucket, of skin, with three cross sticks at the mouth 
to keep it open, and let down by a goat’s-hair rope. Not to be confounded with the 
water-pot idpia of ver. 28. The word is found only here in the New Testament. 

WELL ($péap). See on ver. 6. It may have been fed by living springs (wnyat). 

THAT LIVING WATER (70 S8wp 7d §ér)Lit., the water the living. 

12. 4RT THOU GREATER (yu od pettov): The interrogative particle indicates that a 
negative answer is expected: Surely thou art not. The av, thou, first in the sentence, is 
emphatic, and possibly with a shade of contempt. 

OUR FATHER JACOB. The Samaritans claimed descent from J oseph, as representing 
the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

CHILDREN (vio). Rec., correctly, sons. 

CATTLE (Spéupara), Only here in the New Testament. From (rpépw) to nourish. A 
general term for whatever is fed or nursed. When used of animals—mostly of tame 
ones—cattle, sheep, etc. It is applied to children, fowls, insects, and fish, also to domestic 
slaves, which, according to some, is the meaning here; but, as Meyer justly remarks, 
“there was no need specially to name the servants; the mention of the herds completes 
the picture of their nomadic progenitor.” 

13. WHOSOEVER DRINKETH (7as o mivwv). Lit., every one that drinketh. So Rev. 

14. WHOSOEVER DRINKETH (8s'8 &v min).So Rev. The A. V. renders the two 
expressions in the same way, but there is a difference in the pronouns, indicated, though 
very vaguely, by every one that and whosoever, besides a more striking difference in the 
verb drinketh. In the former case, the article with the participle indicates something 
habitual; every one that drinks repeatedly, as men ordinarily do on the recurrence of their 
thirst. In ver. 14 the definite aorist tense expresses a single act—something done once for 
all. Lit., he who may have drunk. 

SHALL NEVER THIRST (Ov py Silpyoer eis tov aidva).The double negative, od 4%), 
is a very strong mode of statement, equivalent to by no means, or in nowise. It must not 
be understood, however, that the reception of the divine life by a believer does away with 
all further desire. On the contrary, it generates new desires. The drinking of the living 
water is put as a single act, in order to indicate the divine principle of life as containing in 
itself alone the satisfaction of all holy desires as they successively arise; in contrast with 
human sources, which are soon exhausted, and drive one to other fountains. Holy desire, 
no matter how large or how varied it may become, will always seek and find its 
satisfaction in Christ, and in Christ only. Thirst is to be taken in the same sense in both 
clauses, as referring to that natural craving which the world cannot satisfy, and which is 
therefore ever restless. Drusius, a Felmish critic, cited by Trench ( Studies in the 
Gospels ), says: “He who drinks the water of wisdom thirsts and does not thirst. He 
thirsts, that is, he more and more desires that which he drinks. He does not thirst, because 
he is so filled that he desires no other drink.” The strong contrast of this declaration of 
our Lord with pagan sentiment, is illustrated by the following passage from Plato: 

“Socrates: Let me request you to consider how far you would accept this as an account 
of the two lives of the temperate and intemperate: There are two men, both of whom 
have a number of casks; the one man has his casks sound and full, one of wine, another of 
honey, and a third of milk, besides others filled with other liquids, and the streams which 
fill them are few and scanty, and he can only obtain them with a great deal of toil and 
difficulty; but when his casks are once filled he has no need to feed them any more, and 
has no further trouble with them, or care about them. The other, in like manner, can 
procure streams, though not without difficulty, but his vessels are leaky and unsound, 
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and night and day he is compelled to be filling them, and if he pauses for a moment he is 
in an agony of pain. Such are their respective lives: And now would you say that the life 
of the intemperate is happier than that of the temperate? Do I not convince you that the 
opposite is the truth? 

“Callicles: You do not convince me, Socrates, for the one who has filled himself has no 
longer any pleasure left; and this, as I was just now saying, is the life of a stone; he has 
neither joy nor sorrow after he is once filled; but the life of pleasure is the pouring in of 
the stream. 

“Socrates: And if the stream is always pouring in, must there not be a stream always 
running out, and holes large enough to admit of the discharge? 

“Callicles: Certainly . 

“Socrates: The life, then, of which you are now speaking is not that of a dead man, or 
of a stone, but of a cormorant; you mean that he is to be hungering and eating? 

“Callicles: Yes. 

“Socrates: And he is to be thirsting and drinking; 

“Callicles: Yes, that is what I mean; he is to have all his desires about him, and to be 
able to live happily in the gratification of them” ( Gorgias, 494). Compare Rev. 
7:16,17. 

SHALL BE (yeunoeras). Rey., better, shall become, expressing the ever-developing 
richness and fresh energy of the divine principle of life. 

IN HIM. A supply having its fountain-head in the man’s own being, and not in 
something outside himself. 

A WELL (wnyn).The Rev., retains well, where spring would have been more correct. 

SPRINGING UP (aXXopévov). Leaping; thus agreeing with shall become. “The imperial 
philosopher of Rome uttered a great truth, but an imperfect one; saw much, but did not 
see all; did not see that this spring of water must be fed, and fed evermore, from the 
‘upper springs,’ if it is not presently to fail, when he wrote: ‘Look within; within is the 
fountain of good, and ever able to gush forth if you are ever digging’ (Plutarch, On 
Virtue and Vice ). 

UNTO EVERLASTING LIFE. Christ in a believer is life. This life ever tends toward its 
divine source, and issues in eternal life. 

COME HITHER(épxepar €v9d8e). The best texts read Siép “Ywpat, the preposition 
6:d' having the force of through the intervening plain. 

16. HUSBAND (av6pa). See on 1:30. 

17. WELL (kaX@s). Aptly, truly. Compare 8:48; Matt. 15:7; Luke 20:39. 

19. J PERCEIVE (Sewpd).See on 1:18. Not immediate perception, but rather, I perceive 
as I observe thee longer and more carefully. 

PROPHET. See on Luke 7:26. The Greek order is a prophet art thou; the emphasis 
being on prophet. 

20. OUR FATHERS. Probably meaning the ancestors of the Samaritans, as far back as 
the building of the temple on Mount Gerizim in the time of Nehemiah. This temple had 
been destroyed by John Hyrcanus, 129 B.C., but the place remained holy, and to this day 
the Samaritans yearly celebrate there the feast of the Passover. See the graphic descrip- 
tion of Dean Stanley, who was present at the celebration ( Jewish Church, vol. 1 
Appendix III). 

THIS MOUNTAIN. Gerizim, at the foot of which lies the well. Here, according to the 
Samaritan tradition, Abraham sacrificed Isaac, and met Melchisedek. By some convulsion 
of nature, the central range of mountains running north and south, was cleft open to its 
base at right angles to its own line of extension, and the deep fissure thus made is the vale 
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of Nablus, as it appears to one coming up the plain of El Mukhna from Jerusalem. The 
valley is at least eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, and the mountains on 
either hand tower to an elevation of about one thousand feet more. Mount Ebal is on the 
north, Gerizim on the south, and the city between. Near the eastern end the vale is not 
more than sixty rods wide; and there, I suppose, the tribes assembled to hear the 
“blessings and cursings” read by the Levites (Deut. 27, 28). The panorama seen from the 
top of Gerizim is about the most extensive and imposing in all Palestine. The summit is a 
small level plateau. In the midst of the southern end is a sloping rock, said by the 
Samaritans to be the site of the altar of their temple, and on approaching which they 
remove their shoes. At the eastern edge of the plateau, a small cavity in the rock is shown 
as the place on which Abraham offered up Isaac. Ebal is three thousand and seventy-nine 
feet above the sea-level, and more than two hundred and thirty feet higher than Gerizim.! 7 

OUGHT To worship (Set). Better, must worship. She puts it as a divine obligation. It 
is the only true holy place. Compare ver. 24. 

21. THE HOUR COMETH (épxetat pa). Rather an hour. There is no article. Js 
coming; is even now on its way. 

SHALL YE WORSHIP (apooxuvycere). See on Acts 10:25. The word was used 
indefinitely in ver.20. Here with the Father, thus defining true worship. 

THE FATHER. This absolute use of the title the Father is characteristic of John. He 
speaks of God as the Father:, and my Father, more commonly the former. On the 
distinction between the two Canon Westcott observes: “Generally it may be said that the 
former title expresses the original relation of God to being, and specially to humanity, in 
virtue of man’s creation in the divine image; and the latter more particularly the relation 
of the Father to the Son incarnate, and so indirectly to man in virtue of the Incarnation. 
The former suggests those thoughts which spring from the consideration of the absolute 
moral connection of man with God; the latter those which spring from what is made 
known to us, through revelation, of the connection of the Incarnate Son with God and 
with man.” See 6:45; 10:30; 21:21; 8:18,19; 14:6—10; 15:8. John never uses our Father; 
only once your Father (21:17), and never Father without the article, except in address. 

22.YEKNOWNOT WHAT (6 ov« ofSare). Lit., what ye know not. Rev., rightly, that 
which ye know not. Compare Acts 17:23, where the correct reading is 3, what, instead of 
bv, whom: “What therefore ye worship in ignorance.” This worship of the unknown is 

- common to vulgar ignorance and to philosophic culture; to the Samaritan woman, and to 
_ the Athenian philosophers. Compare John 7:28; 8:19 ,27. The neuter expresses the unreal 
and impersonal character of the Samaritan worship. As the Samaritans received the 
Pentateuch only, they were ignorant of the later and larger revelation of God, as 
contained especially in the prophetic writings, and of the Messianic hope, as developed 
among the Jews. They had preserved only the abstract notion of God. 

WE. Jesus here identifies Himself with the Jewish people. The essence of the true Jewish 
_ worship is represented by Him. 

KNOW WHAT WE WORSHIP (mpockuvodpev 6 oiSaper). Lit., and as Rev., we worship 

_ that which we know. On know, see on 2:24. The neuter that which, is used of the true as 
of the unreal object of worship, perhaps for the sake of correspondence with the 
preceding clause, or because the object of worship is conceived abstractly and not 
_ personally. Compare 14:9. 

SALVATION (4 owrnpia). The word has the article: the salvation, promised and to be 
revealed in Christ. . 

IS OF THE JEWS. Rev., rightly, from the Jews (é«).Not therefore belongs to, but 
proceeds from. See Gen 12; Isa. 2:3; Mic. 4:2. Even the Old Testament idea of salvation is 
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bound up with Christ. See Rom 9:4,5. The salvation is from the Jews, even from that 
people which has rejected it. See on 1:19. On the characteristic is from, see on 1:46. The 
passage illustrates John’s habit of confirming the divine authority of the Old Testament 
revelation, and of showing its fulfilment in Christ. 

23. AND NOW IS. This could not be added in ver. 21, because local worship was not yet 
abolished; but it was true as regarded the true worship of the Father by His true 
worshippers, for Jesus was already surrounded by a little band of such, and more were 
soon to be added (vv. 39—42). Bengel says that the words and now is are added lest the 
woman should think that she must seek a dwelling in Judea. 

TRUE (aAn9wol). Real, genuine. See on 1:9. 

WORSHIPPERS (7pockuvnrai). Only here in the New Testament. 

IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH (év rvevpare nai adnSela).Spirit (veda) is the highest, 
deepest, noblest part of our humanity, the point of contact between God and man (Rom. 
1:9); while soul (4rvyx7) is the principle of individuality, the seat of personal impressions, 
having a side in contact with the material element of humanity as well as with the 
spiritual element, and being thus the mediating element between the spirit and the body. 
The phrase in spirit and in truth describes the two essential characteristics of true 
worship: in spirit, as distinguished from place or form or other sensual limitations (ver. 
21); in truth, as distinguished from the false conceptions resulting from imperfect 
knowledge (ver. 22). True worship includes a spiritual sense of the object worshipped, 
and a spiritual communion with it; the manifestation of the moral consciousness in 
feelings, motions of the will, “moods of elevation, excitements,” etc. It includes also a 
truthful conception of the object. In Jesus the Father is seen (14:9) and known (Luke 
10:22). Thus the truthful conception is gained. He is the Truth (14:6). Likewise through 
Him we come to the Father, and spiritually commune with Him. No man can come in any 
other way (14:6). To worship in truth is not merely to worship in sincerity, but with a 
worship corresponding to the nature of its object. 

FOR THE FATHER (kad yap 6 matip).The A. V. fails to render xa} also, and Rev. 
places it in the margin. It emphasizes the conclusiveness of the reason assigned: “for the 
Father also, on His part, seeketh,” etc. For a similar use of |xai, see on Matt. 8:9; also 
Matt. 26:73; Acts 19:40. 

SEEKETH SUCH TO WORSHIP HIM (rowovtous Sntet tods tpoc Kuvodvras avrov). A 
rather peculiar construction. Lit., seeketh such as those worshipping him: as His worship- 
pers. Such: i.e., those who worship in spirit and in truth, and are therefore real (a@AnSwol) 
worshippers of the real God \uandivoyv Yedy, xvii. 3). ; 

24. GOD IS A SPIRIT tvedpa 6 Qeds Or, as Rev., in marg., God is Spirit. Spirit is the 
emphatic word; Spirit is God. The phrase describes the nature, not the personality of 
God. Compare the expressions, God is light; God is love (1 John 1:5; 4:8). 

25. MESSIAH COMETH. The woman uses the Jewish name, which was known in 
Samaria. The Samaritans also expected the Messiah, basing their hopes on such Scriptures 
as Gen. 3:15; 49:10; Num. 24:17; Deut. 18:15. They looked for Him to restore the 
kingdom of Israel and to re-establish the worship on Gerizim, where they supposed that 
the tabernacle was hidden. They called Him Hushab or Hathab, meaning the Converter, 
or, according to some, the Returning One. The Samaritan idea was less worldly and 
political than the Jewish. 

WHICH IS CALLED CHRIST. Added by the Evangelist. Compare 1:41. 

HE is come(€xetvos). Emphatic; pointing to Messiah as contrasted with all other teachers. 
HE WILL TELL (avaryyeXet). Lit., proclaim or announce. The compounded preposition 
avd, the radical meaning of which is up, signifies throughout, from bottom to top. The 
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verb is used in 16:13, of the revelations of the Comforter. 

26. I~AM HE (¢tut).Lit., J am. The less political conception of the Samaritan Messiah 
made it possible for Jesus to announce Himself to the woman without fear of being 
misunderstood as He was by the Jews. Compare Matt. 8:4; 16:20. 

This incident furnishes a notable illustration of our Lord’s love for human souls, and of 
His skill, tact, and firmness in dealing with moral degradation and ignorant bigotry. He 
conciliates the woman by asking a favor. Her hesitation arises less from prejudice of race 
than from surprise at being asked for a drink by a Jew (compare the story of Zacchaeus). 
He seizes upon a near and familiar object as the key-note of His great lesson. He does not 
overwhelm her with knowledge, but stimulates question and thought. He treats her sin 
frankly, but not harshly. He is content with letting her see that He is aware of it, knowing 
that through Him, as the Discerner, she will by and by reach Him as the Forgiver. Even 
from her ignorance and coarse superstition He does not withhold the sublimest truth. He 
knows her imperfect understanding, but He assumes the germinative power of the truth 
itself. He is not deterred from the effort to plant His truth and to rescue a soul, either by 
His own weariness or by the conventional sentiment which frowned upon His conversa- 
tion with a woman in a public place. Godet contrasts Jesus’ method in this case with that 
employed in the interview with Nicodemus. “With Nicodemus He started from the idea 
which filled every Pharisee’s heart, that of the kingdom of God, and deduced therefrom 
the most rigorous practical consequences. He knew that He had to do with a man 
accustomed to the discipline of the law. Then He unveiled to him the most elevated 
truths of the kingdom of heaven, by connecting them with a striking Old Testament type, 
and contrasting them with the corresponding features of the Pharisaic programme. Here, 
on the contrary, with a woman destitute of all scriptural training, He takes His point of 
departure from the commonest thing imaginable, the water of the well. He suddenly 
exalts it, by a bold antithesis, to the idea of that eternal life which quenches forever the 
thirst of the human heart. Spiritual aspiration thus awakened in her becomes the internal 
prophecy to which He attaches His new revelations, and thus reaches that teaching on 
true worship which corresponds as directly to the peculiar prepossessions of the woman, 
as the revelation of heavenly things corresponded to the inmost thoughts of Nicodemus. 
Before the latter He unveils Himself as the only-begotten Son, but this while avoiding the 
title of “Christ.” With the woman He boldly uses this term; but he does not dream of 

initiating into the mysteries of incarnation and redemption a soul which is yet only at the 
_ first elements of religious life and knowledge” ( Commentary on the Gospel of John ’). 

27. CAME—MAR VELLED (\Sav—€Iavpatov).The tense of each verb is different: the 
_ aorist, came, marking as in a single point of time the disciples’ arrival, and the imperfect, 
_ they were wondering, marking something continued: they stood and contemplated him 
_ talking with the woman, and all the while were wondering at it. 

HE TALKED(€Xahex).The imperfect tense, ie was speaking. So Rev. 

THE WOMAN. Rev., correctly, a woman. They were surprised, not at his talking with 
that woman, but that their teacher should converse with any woman in public. The 
_ Rabbinical writings taught that it was beneath a man’s dignity to converse with women. It 
was one of the six things which a Rabbi might not do. “Let no one,” it is written, 
“converse with a woman in the street, not even with his own wife.” It was also held in 
these writings that a woman was incapable of profound religious instruction. “Rather 
_ burn the sayings of the law than teach them to women.” 

28. WATER-POT. See on 2:6. 

29. ALL THINGS. Jesus’ insight in the one case convinced her that He knew everything, 
_and to her awakened conscience it seemed as though He had told everything. 

_ IS NOT this the Christ(ujre éorev) ?Rather, as Rev., can this be. The particle suggests a 
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negative answer. Surely this cannot be, yet with some hope. 

30. THEN. Omit. , 

WENT OUT-CAME UNTO HIM (€&ASov—ijpxovto mpos adtdyv): Went out is the 
aorist tense, denoting the coming forth from the city as a single act at a point of time. 
Came is the imperfect, denoting action in progress. The observance of the distinction 
makes the narrative more graphic. They were coming. Unto should be toward ( apos).The 
imperfect also is required by the following words: “In the mean while” (while the woman 
was still absent and the Samaritans were coming toward Him) “the disciples were 
praying” Him to eat. This last imperfect is overlooked by the Rev. 

32. MEAT (Bpaow). Originally the act of eating (Col 2:16), but often of that which is 
eaten. A parallel is found in the vulgar phrase, a thing is good or poor eating. The word is 
always used by Paul in its original sense. 

KNOW NOT OF (ov« otéare). Incorrect. Rev., rightly, ye Know not; i.e., you do not 
know its virtue. 

33. SAID (éAeyov): Imperfect tense: began to say, or were saying. The question was 
discussed among them. 

ONE TO ANOTHER. Fearing to ask Jesus. 

34 MEAT(S8pepa).A different word from that in ver. 32, signifying what is eaten. 

TO DO (va roto). Lit., in order that I do. Emphasizing the end and not the process. 
Frequently so used in John. See on 3:19. 

FINISH (redevdow). Better, as Rev., accomplish. Not merely bring to an end, but 
perfect. From Tédetos,, perfect. The verb is characteristic of John, and of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. See 5:36; 17:4; 19:28; 1 John 2:5; 4:12; Heb. 2:10; 5:9, etc. 

35. SAY NOT YE. In what follows, Jesus is contrasting the natural harvest-time with the 
spiritual, which was immediately to take place in the ingathering of the Samaritans. Ye is 
emphatic, marking what the disciples expect according to the order of nature. As you 
look on these green fields between Ebal and Gerizim, ye say, it is yet four months to 
harvest. 

THERE ARE FOUR MONTHS (retpdapunvov €or). Properly, it is a space of four 
months. Only here in the New Testament. 

HAR VEST (Sepicuos).See on Luke 10:2. 

WHITE (Aevxat).See on Luke 9:29. 

ALREADY UNTO HARVEST. Spiritual harvest. The crowd of Samaritans now pouring 
out toward the well was to Jesus as a ripe harvest-field, prefiguring the largest harvest of 
mankind which would be reaped by His disciples. By the best texts the already is joined 
with the next verse, and the xai,and, at the beginning of that verse is omitted: Already he 
that reapeth receiveth, etc. 

WAGES (uta 9ov). See on 2 Pet. 2:13. 

UNTO LIFE ETERNAL. This is explained either, which shall not perish but endure 
unto eternal life, or into life eternal, as into a granary. Compare ver. 14. 

TOGETHER (60d). The construction is peculiar: that both the sower may rejoice 
together and the reaper. Together signifies not in common, but simultaneously. So 
quickly does the harvest follow the gospel-seed sown among the Samaritans, that the 
sower and the reaper rejoice together. 

37. HEREIN (€v toit).Lit., in this. In this relation between sower and reaper. 

IS THAT SAYING TRUE (6 débyos éotiv 6 adn9uwvis). Rev., properly, the saying; the 
common proverb. True: not only says the truth, but the saying is completely fulfilled 
according to the ideal in the sowing and reaping of which Jesus speaks. The literal 
rendering of the Greek, as given above, is, “the saying is the true (saying);” but several » 
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high authorities omit the article before true. 

38. J SENT (¢y® dzrévreida).The I is emphatic. The aorist tense points back to the 
mission of the disciples as involved in their original call. 

OTHER MEN. Jesus himself and all who had prepared the way for Him, such as John 
the Baptist. 

LABORED (kexorrudkact). The perfect tense. Rev., rightly, have labored, their labor 
showing its effects in the present case. On the word labor, see on Luke 5:5. Compare 
Josh. 24:13. 

39. THE SAYING (rév Adyov). Rev., better, the word. It does not refer merely to the 
woman’s statement, He told me, etc., but to her whole testimony (uwapTupovens) 
concerning Christ. 

40. TO TARRY (pétvat). Better, as Rev., to abide 

41. MANY MORE (ronAn® tetous): Lit., more by much; ie. far more, with reference 
to the simple zroAAol, many, in ver. 39. 

42. SAID (Edeyov). The imperfect tense: said to the woman as they successively met her. 

SAYING (Nadav): Another word is designedly substituted for Adyov, word (vv. 
39,41). In ver. 39, Adyos,, word, is used of the woman, from the Evangelist’s standpoint, 
as being a testimony to Christ. Here the Samaritans distinguish between the more 
authoritative and dignified word of Jesus, and the talk of the woman. Rev., speaking. 
Compare the kindred verb Aar€w, in vv. 26,27; also 8:43; Matt. 26:73. 

THE CHRIST. The best texts omit. 

THE SAVIOUR(6 catnp). John uses the word only here and 1 John 4:14. See on Jesus, 
Matt. 1:21. It is significant that this conception of Christ should have been first expressed 
by a Samaritan. 

44. FOR-IN HIS OWN COUNTRY (yap—év 1H iSta rratpié:). For assigns the reason 
why Jesus went into Galilee. By His own country, Judea seems to be meant, though 
almost the same phrase, His country, 18 is used by the three Synoptists of Nazareth in 
Galilee. John’s Gospel, however, deals with the Judean rather than with the Galilean 
ministry of Jesus, and the phrase, His own country, is appropriate to Judea as “the true 
home and fatherland of the prophets, the land which contained the city of Messiah’s 
birth, the city associated with Him alike in ancient prophecy and in popular expecta- 
tion.” Hence, at Jerusalem, the people said, “Hath not the Scriptures said that Christ 
cometh of the seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was” 
(7:42)? In w. 1-3 it is stated that Jesus left Judea because of a controversy excited by 
the Pharisees, whom John always marks as the leaders of the opposition to Jesus. Further, 
we are told that at Jerusalem, though many believed on His name, yet Jesus did not trust 
them (2:23,24). According to this explanation, ydp, for, is used in its natural and most 
obvious sense as assigning the reason for Christ’s departure into Galilee. The proverb is 
naturally suggested by the reference to Galilee, where Jesus had used it at Nazareth (see 
Matt. 13:57). The d7e ody, when then (then indicating locical sequence and not time) of 
ver. 45 follows naturally upon the citation of the proverb, signifying a correspondence 
between the character of His reception in Galilee and the motive of His going thither. 
Finally, if we understand by His own country, Nazareth, we are compelled to explain 
yap, for, from ver. 46; Jesus wnet to Cana (north of Nazareth) without passing through 
His native place, for the reason mentioned. This seems forced and arbitrary. 

45. RECEIVED (é6é£avro). See on 3:32. 

46. JESUS. The best texts omit. 

CANA (rv Kava). Note the article the Cana, and see on 2:1. The article defines the 

_ Cana previously referred to. 
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NOBLEMAN (Baovnrixos). Properly an adjective, meaning royal, from ‘Bacsnevs, king. 
It occurs in John only, here and ver. 49; and in all other passages is used as an adjective 
(Acts 12:20,21; Jas. 2:8). Literally here, a king’s officer. Wyc., little King , 

WAS SICK (noSéveu). See on infirmities, Luke 5:15. 

47. HE WENT (dander). Lit., went away (daréd).Leaving his son for the time. 

HEAL (idontat).See on Matt. 8:7, and Luke 6:19. 

AT THE POINT OF DEATH (ijmedrev arroSvncKev).Lit., was about to die. Compare 
Mark’s uncouth phrase €oydrws éyet, lieth at the point of death, 5:23, on which see 
note. Compare also John 12:33. 

48. SAID UNTO HIM, EXCEPT YE SEE. Addressing the nobleman (him), but having in 
mind the Galilean population which he represents (ye). 

SIGNS AND WONDERS (onpeta wat tépara).See on Matt. 24:24. Snpela, signs, 
and é&pya, works, are John’s characteristic words for miracles. See 5:20; 7:21; 14:10; 
223 Or Deeley 

YE WILL NOT (od ph).The double negative is correctly given by Rev., “ye will in 
nowise.” 

49. CHILD (aras8<ov). Diminutive. Lit., my little one;a touch of tenderness. 

50. WENT HIS WAY (éropevero). But thus the force of the imperfect is lost, which 


harmonizes with the succeeding sentence: he was proceeding on his way, and as he was 
now going down, etc. 


51. SERVANTS (800ot). Properly , bond-servants. See on Matt. 20:26; Mark 9:35. 

THY SON LIVETH(6 vids cod &).The best texts, however, read avrod, his. So Rev., 
that his son lived. Christ uses vids, son, instead of ‘7racd/ov, little one, expressing the 
worth of the child as representing the family. See on 1:12. 

52. THEN (odv).Not a particle of time, but of sequence. Rev., so he inquired. 

BEGAN TO AMEND (koporepov oye). A peculiar phrase, occurring only here in the 
New Testament. Lit., had himself better. Kouapdrepov is from xouryros, well-dressed 
well-cared-for, elegant; and this from ‘xopéw, to take care of. The idea of the phrase is 
conveyed in the familiar English expression: He is doing well or nicely, or bravely. A 
parallel is cited by the commentators from Arrian: “When the doctor comes in, you must 
not be afraid as to what he will say; nor if he says, ‘You are doing bravely’ 
(xdurpos &xeus), must you give way to excessive joy.” 

AT THE SEVENTH HOUR(&pav €886unv). The accusative case denotes not a point of 
time, but duration: during the seventh hour. 

FEVER (tvperos). From mvp, fire. So the Latin febris, which is for ferbris, from 
ferveo, to glow with heat. 

LEFT (aixev). Lit., sent him away. See on ver. 3. 

54. THIS IS AGAIN THE SECOND MIRACLE, ete. Lit., this did Jesus again as a second 
sign. The pleonasm in again, the second, is only apparent. Other miracles had indeed been 
wrought between these two; but John emphasizes these two as marking Jesus’ coming 
from Judea to Galilee. The healing of the nobleman’s child was the second miracle, only 
in respect of its taking place upon Jesus’ withdrawl from Judea into Galilee. Hence the 
again. He wrought a miracle again, when He again came into Galilee, and this miracle was 
the second, as marking His second coming. 


CHAPTER V. 


lea LEAST: (€opty)a . Or festival. What festival is uncertain. It has been identified with 
the Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles; also with the Day of Atonement, 
the Feast of Dedication, and the Feast of Purim. 


| 
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2. SHEEP-MARKET (th mpoRarixy). The word is an adjective pertaining to sheep, 
which requires to be completed with another word, not with ayopa; market, but with 

TVA; gate. This gate was near the temple on the east of the city. See Neh. 3:1,32; 
12:39. Some editors join the adjective with the following KorkupB7Ipa, pool, making 
the latter word KxoAvp87Ipa (the dative case), and reading the sheep-pool. Wyc., a 
standing water of beasts. 

POOL (xodvpB7Ipa). In the New Testament only in this chapter and in 9:7,11. 
Properly, a pool for swimming, from xodkvp Bde, to dive. In Eccl. 2:6 (Sept.) it is used 
of a reservoir in a garden. The Hebrew word is from the verb to kneel down, and means, 
therefore, a kneeling-place for cattle or men when drinking. In ecclesiastical language, the 
baptismal font, and the baptistery itself. 

CALLED ‘(émideyouévn). Strictly, surnamed, the name having perhaps supplanted some 
earlier name. 

BETHESDA (Bn3eo8a); Commonly interpreted House of Mercy; others House of the 
Portico, The readings also vary. Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort give BnSfa8a,, 
Bethzatha, House of the Olive. The site cannot be identified with any certainty. Dr. 
Robinson thinks it may be the Fountain of the Virgin, the upper fountain of Siloam. See 
Thomson’s Land and Book, Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, pp. 458—461. 

PORCHES (croas). Cloisters, covered porticoes. 

3. GREAT MULTITUDE. The best texts omit great. 

IMPOTENT (aa3evotvrwyv). Rev., sick. Yet the A.V. gives the literal meaning, people 
without strength. Wyc., languishing. 

WITHERED '(Enpév). Lit., dry. So Wyc. 

The following words to the end of ver. 4, are omitted by the best texts. 

5. HAD AN INFIRMITY THIRTY AND EIGHT YEARS. Lit., having thirty and eight 
years in his infirmity. 

6. HAD BEEN NOW A LONG TIME, (rroddv i8n xpédvov exer), Lit., he hath already 
much time. 

WILT THOU (S€éXes): Not merely, do you wish, but are you in earnest? See on Matt. 
1:19. Jesus appeals to the energy of his will. Not improbably he had fallen into apathy 
through his long sickness. Compare Acts 3:4; John 7:17. 

WHOLE (oytns) Sound. 

7. PUT '(BdAn). Lit., cast; indicating the hasty movement required to bring him to the 
water before its agitation should have ceased. See on Mark 7:30; Luke 16:20. 

8. BED (xpd8Barov). Used by both Mark and Luke. See on Mark 2:4, and compare 
Acts 5:15; 9:33. 

10. CURED '(TeSepamrevpéve): See on Matt. 8:7; Luke 5:15; Acts 17:25, 

TO CARRY (Gpat).s Rev., more correctly, to take up. It is Jesus’ own word in ver. 8. 

11. HE THAT MADE-THE SAME (6 trournoas—exeivos)., The demonstrative pronoun 
points with emphasis to the subject of the preceding clause. A characteristic usage of 
John. See 1:18,33; 9:37; 10:1; 12:48, etc. 

12. THEN. Omit. 

WHAT MAN IS HE, etc. “See thy cunning of malice. They do not say, ‘Who is he that 
healed thee?’ but, ‘Who bade thee take up thy bed?’ ” (Grotius, in Trench, Miracles. ) 

TAKE UP THY BEDD. Omit bed. Lit., take up and walk, 

13. HE THAT WAS HEALED (iadets): Compare ver. 10, and note the different word 
for healing. See references there. 

WHO IT WAS ‘(ris éorw). The present tense, who it is. 

HAD CONVEYED HIMSELF AWAY ‘(ékévevoev). The verb means, literally, to turn 
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the head aside, in order to avoid something. Hence, generally, to retire or withdraw. Only 
here in the New Testament. 

14. FINDETH — SAID. Note the lively interchange of the tenses, as in ver. 13. 

SIN NO MORE ‘(unxére dudprave). No longer continue to sin. See on Matt. 1:21. Jesus 
thus shows His knowledge that the sickness was the result of sin. 

A WORSE THING. Than even those thirty-eight years of suffering. 

COME UNTO THEE (aol yévntat). Rev., better, befall thee. Lit., come to pass. 

to, HOLD (dvrjyyeunev). See on 4:25. The best texts, however, read et7rev, said. 

16. DID THE JEWS PERSECUTE. The imperfect tense (edta kov) might be rendered 
began to persecute, as this is an opening of hostilities against Jesus, or, more probably, 
corresponds with the same tense in ézoée., he did, or better, was wont to do. 

Atéxw, to persecute, is originally to run after, to pursue with hostile purpose, and 
thence to harass. 

AND SOUGHT TO KILL HIM. The best texts omit. 

HE’ DID. See above. Godet observes: “the imperfect malignantly expresses the idea that 
the violation of the Sabbath has become with Him a sort of maxim.” 

17. WORKETH. The discussion turned on work on the Sabbath. The Father’s work in 
maintaining and redeeming the world has continued from the creation until the present 
moment (€ws dp7z): until now, not interrupted by the Sabbath. 

AND I WORK (kayo épyafouar). Or, I also work. The two clauses are co-ordinated. The 
relation, as Meyer observes, is not that of imitation, or example, but of equality of will 
and procedure. Jesus does not violate the divine ideal of the Sabbath by His holy activity 
on that day. ““Man’s true rest is not a rest from human, earthly labor, but a rest for divine, 
heavenly labor. Thus the merely negative, traditional observance of the Sabbath is placed 
in sharp contrast with the positive, final fulfilment of spiritual service, for which it was a 
preparation.” (Westcott). 

18. HAD BROKEN (€Xve). Lit., was loosing: the imperfect tense. See on He did, ver. 16. 
Not, broke the Sabbath in any particular case, but was annulling the law and duty of 
Sabbath observance. 

HIS FATHER (xratépa tSvov)Properly, His own Father. So Rev. 

19. VERILY, VERILY. See on 1:51. 

BUT WHAT HE SEETH. Referring tocan do nothing, not to of himself. Jesus, being one 
with God, can do nothing apart from Him. 

THE FATHER DO(tév trarépa movobvra).Rev., rightly, doing. The participle brings out 
more sharply the coincidence of action between the Father and the Son: “the inner and 
immediate intuition which the Son perpetually has of the Father’s work” (Meyer). 

LIKEWISE (6ctws). Better, as Rev., in like manner. Likewise is popularly understood as 
equivalent to also; but the word indicates identity of action based upon identity of 
nature. 

20. LOVETH (1X2). To love is expressed by two words in the New Testament » Pir€w 
and ayamrdw. "Ayamdo' indicates a reasoning, discriminating attachment, founded in the 
conviction that its object is worthy of esteem, or entitled to it on account of benefits 
bestowed. Oro represents a warmer, more instinctive sentiment, more closely allied to 
feeling, and implying more passion. Hence ayarrdw is represented by the Latin diligo, the 
fundamental idea of which is selection, the deliberate choice of one out of a number, on 
sufficient grounds, as an object of regard. Thus ‘fsAém emphasizes the affectional 
element of love, and @yardw the intelligent element. Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, advises his friend Aristarchus to alleviate the necessities of his dependents 
by furnishing means to set them at work. Aristarchus having acted upon his advice, 
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Xenophon says that the women in his employ loved (é/éAovv) him as their protector, 
while he in turn loved (7ydzra) them because they were of use to him (Memorabilia, ii., 
7,12). Jesus’ sentiment toward Martha and Mary is described by ny ara; John 11:5. Men 
are bidden to love (a@yazrav) God (Matt. 22:37; 1 Cor. 8:3); never udezy, since love to 
God implies an intelligent discernment of His attributes and not merely an affectionate 
sentiment. Both elements are combined in the Father’s love for the Son (Matt. 3:17; John 
3:35; 5:20). "Aydzn is used throughout the panegyric of love in 1 Cor. 13, and an 
examination of that chapter will show how large a part the discriminating element plays 
in the Apostle’s conception of love. The noun aydszn nowhere appears in classical 
writings. As Trench remarks, it “‘is a word born within the bosom of revealed religion.” 
*Epdw, in which the idea of sensual passion predominates, is nowhere used in the New 
Testament. Trench has some interesting remarks on its tendency toward a higher set of 
associations in the Platonic writings ( Synonyms, p.42). 

GREATER WORKS WILL HE SHOW HIM. As Jesus does whatever He sees the Father 
do (ver. 19), the showing of greater works will be the signal for Jesus to do them. On 
works, as a characteristic word in John, see on 4:47. 

YE MAY MARVEL. The ye is emphatic(dpets)and is addressed to those who questioned 
His authority, whose wonder would therefore be that of astonishment rather than of 
admiring faith, but might lead to faith. Plato says, “Wonder is the feeling of a 
philosopher, and philosophy begins in wonder” (Theaetetus, 155); and Clement of 
Alexandria, cited by Westcott, “He that wonders shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest.” 
Compare Acts 4:13. 

21. RAISETH — QUICKENETH. Physically and spiritually. 

THE SON QUICKENETH. Not raiseth and quickeneth. The quickening, however 
(Sworrocet, maketh alive), includes the raising, so that the two clauses are coextensive. In 
popular conception the raising precedes the quickening; but, in fact, the making alive is 
the controlling fact of the raising. ’Eyeipeu, raiseth, means primarily awaketh. 

22. FOR THE FATHER (ov8é yap 6 matnp). The A. V. misses the climax in ov8€ ; 
not even the Father, who might be expected to be judge. 

HATH COMMITTED (6é5axev). Rev., given. The habitual word for the bestowment of 
the privileges and functions of the Son. See ver. 36; 3:35; 6:37,39; 10:29, etc. 

ALL JUDGMENT(thv Kpicw mécav).Lit., the judgment wholly. 

23. WHICH SENT HIM. A phrase peculiar to John, and used only by the Lord, of the 
Father. See 4:34; 6:38,39; 7:16,28,33, etc. 

24. HEARETH. Closely connected with believeth. 

HATH eternal life See on 3:36. 

SHALL NOT COME INTO CONDEMNATION (ets xplow ovx Epyerat). The present 
_ tense, cometh not. So Rev. Not condemnation, but judgment, as Rev. See on 3:17. Wyc., 
_ cometh not into doom. The present, cometh, states the general principle or order. 

FROM DEATH (é« Savarov). Rev., correctly, out of death, pointing to the previous 
_ condition in which he was. 

LIFE (rhv Sanv). The life; the ideal of perfect life. 

25. THE DEAD. Spiritually. 

26. AS—SO (@amep—otb7ws).The correspondence is that of fact, not of degree. 


HATH HE GIVEN (édoxev).Rev., more strictly, gave, the aorist tense pointing back to 
_ the eternal past. 
27. AUTHORITY. See on 1:12. 


ALSO. Omit. 
THE SON OF MAN. Better, a son of man. The article. is wanting. The authority is 
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assigned to Him as being very man. John uses the article everywhere with this phrase, 
except here and Rev. 1:13; 14:14. See on Luke 6:22. 

28. THE GRAVES (rots wvnuelots).Rev., better; tombs. Two words are used in the New 
Testament for the place of burial, tddos, and pevnuetov or pv7jua. The former 
emphasizes the idea of burial ( dm, to bury); the latter of preserving the memory of 
the dead; from purvjcKe, to remind. 

29. HAVE DONE GOOD-HAVE DONE EVIL. Note again the use of the different verbs 
for doing with good and evil. See on 3:21. On the word for evil(padra), see on 3:20. 

RESURRECTION OF LIFE (avdotacw fwijs). The phrase occurs only here in the New 
Testament: so resurrection of judgment (avdotacw Kpicews). 

30. OF THE FATHER. Omit. Rev., of Him that sent. 

31. IF I(€av éye).The I expressed for emphasis: J alone. 

TRUE (arnD7js). As distinguished from false. See on 1:9. 

33. YE SENT. Rev., rightly, have sent. The perfect tense, with allusion to something 
abiding in its results. Similarly, bare witness should be hath borne. Note the expressed ye 
(ieis),emphatically marking the contrast between the human testimony which the Jews 
demanded, and the divine testimony on which Jesus relies (ver. 34). 

34. BUT I(éy@ 8é).Emphatic, in contrast with ye (ver. 33). 

RECEIVE (Aap B8ayo).See on 3:32. 

TESTIMONY (tiv paptuplav).Rev., properly the witness. The restoration of the article 
is important. It has the force of my, marking the witness as characteristic of Christ’s 
work. The only testimony which I accept as proof. 

FROM MAN. Or from a man, with a primary reference to the Baptist. Rev. renders, the 
witness which I receive is not from man. 

THESE THINGS. With reference to the Baptist. 

YE may be saved. The ye(tpets), marking them as those who might be influenced by the 
inferior, human testimony, though they did not apprehend the divine testimony. 

35. A BURNING AND SHINING LIGHT (6 Adxvos 0 Katopevos Kat dalvwy), Rev., 
correctly, the lamp that bumeth and shineth. Aéyvos, lamp, as contrasted with the light 

(pas).See 1:5,7, 8,9; and compare 8:12; 9:5; 12:46. Wyc., lantern. The Baptist did not, 
like Jesus, shine by his own light. The definite article with /amp, points to it as a familiar 
household object. Burning hints at the fact that the lamp gives but a transitory light. In 
burning the oil is consumed. 

YE WERE WILLING. Again the emphatic dels, ye. 

TO REJOICE(@ya\Xac¥var)The word signifies exultant, lively joy. See Matt. 5:12; 
Luke 1:47; 10:21; 1 Pet. 1:6. The interest in the Baptist was a frivolous, superficial, and 
short-lived excitement. Bengel says, “they were attracted by his brightness, not by his 
warmth.” 

36. GREATER WITNESS (tHv paptuplay peltw).The article, omitted in A. V., has the 
force of my, as in ver. 34. Rev., the witness which I have is greater, 

HATH GIVEN. See on ver. 22. 

TO FINISH (wa Tehewow). Lit., in order that I should accomplish. Rev., accomplish. 
See on 4:34. 

THE SAME WORKS (atra ra Epya). Rev., more correctly, the very works. 

37. HIMSELF (avr7és).The best texts substitute éxetvos, he; reading, “the Father which 
sent me, He hath borne witness.” So Rev. 

VOICE—SHAPE. Not referring to the descent of the dove and the voice from heaven at 
Jesus’ baptism, but generally and figuratively to God’s witness in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. This is in harmony with the succeeding reference to the word. 
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38. HIS WORD. Emphatic, commencing the sentence. Compare 17:6 sqq.; 1 John 1:10; 
2:14. 

39. SEARCH (€pevvare). Rev., rightly, ye search. Jesus is appealing to a familiar practice 
of which for in them ye think is explanatory. See 1 Pet. 1:11; Rom. 8:27; 1 Cor. 2:10; 
Rev. 2:23. 

THE SCRIPTURES (tas ypadas).Lit., the writings; possibly with a hint at the contrast 
with the word (ver. 38). 

THEY (€xetvaz).Those very scriptures. 

40. AND. More than a simple copula. Rather avd yet. See on Luke 18:7. 

YE WILL NOT (od 3éXere) Indicating stubborn determination. See on Matt. 1:19. 

41. J RECEIVE NOT HONOR FROM MEN. The Greek order is: glory from men I 
receive not. Compare ver. 34. His glory consists in his loving fellowship with God. Men 
who do not love God are not in sympathy with Him. 

42.1 KNOW (€yvwxa). See on 2:24. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. Love toward God. This was the summary of their own law. The 
phrase occurs elsewhere in the Gospels only in Luke 11:42. 

IN YOU (év éavrois). Rev., rightly, in yourselves. Compare 6:53; 1 John 5:10; Mark 
4:17. 

44. YE BELIEVE. Again the emphatic ye, the reason for the emphasis being given in the 
succeeding clause. 

WHICH RECEIVE (Nap Bdvovres). Lit., receiving (as ye do): seeing that ye receive. 
SEEK NOT THE HONOR THAT COMETH FROM GOD ONLY (kat rip 
S0fav tiv mapa Tod pdvov Ocod od Entire). The Rev. gives it capitally, following the 
Greek order: and the glory that cometh from the only God ye seek not. Not God only, 
which entirely overlooks the force of the definite article; but the only God. Compare 1 
Tim. 6:15,16; John 17:3; Rom. 16:27. 

45. 1 WILL ACCUSE (xarnyopyjcw).From xard,against, and dyopetw, to speak in the 
assembly (ayopa). Hence, properly, to bring an accusation in court. John uses no other 
verb for accuse, and this only here, 8:6, and Rev. 12:10. Once in the New Testament 

dvaBadrrw occurs (Luke 16:1, on which see note), signifying malicious accusation, and 
secret, as distinguished from mole accusation (catnyopia). Aitidouat occurs once in 

the compound spontiacduweda, we before laid to the charge (Rom 3:9). This has 
_ reference especially to the ground of accusation(air/a). ’Eyxadéw occurs only in Acts, 
with the exception of Rom. 8:33. It means to accuse publicly, but not necessarily before 
a tribunal. See Acts 23:28,29; 26:2,7. ' 

IN WHOM YE TRUST (els 6v bpets 7Xrikare).A strong expression. Lit., into whom ye 

have hoped. Rev., admirably, on whom ye have set your hope. 

47. WRITINGS (ypdéppacuw).It is important to understand the precise sense of this 

_ word, because it goes to determine whether Jesus intended an antithesis between Moses’ 
_ writings and His own words, or simply between Moses (éxe/yov). and Himself (€0%s). 
| Fpdéypaprimarily means what is written. Hence it may describe either a single character 
“or a document. From this general notion several forms develop themselves in the New 
Testament. The word occurs in its narrower sense of characters, at Luke 23:38; 2 Cor. 
3:7; Gal. 6:11. In Acts 28:21, it means official communications. Paul, with a single 
exception (2 Cor. 3:7), uses it of the /etter of scripture as contrasted with its spirit (Rom. 
2:27,29; 7:6; 2 Cor. 3:6). In Luke 16:6,7, it denotes a debtor’s bond (A. V., bill). In 
John 7:15, Acts 26:24, it is used in the plural as a general term for scriptural and 
: Rabbinical learning. Compare Sept. Isa. 29:11,12, where a learned man is described as 
(€TloTd PEVOS Yypdupata, acquainted with letters. Once it is used collectively of the 
sacred writings—the sceiptures (2 Tim. 3:15), though some give it a wider reference to 
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Rabbinical exegesis, as well as to scripture itself. Among the Alexandrian Greeks the term 
is not confined to elementary instruction, but includes exposition, based, however, on 
critical study of the text. The tendency of such exegesis was often toward mystical and 
allegorical interpretation, degenerating into a petty ingenuity in fixing new and recondite 
meanings upon the old and familiar forms. This was illustrated by the Neo-Platonists’ 
expositions of Homer, and by the Rabbinical exegesis. Men unacquainted with such 
studies, especially if they appeared as public teachers, would be regarded as ignorant by 
the Jews of the times of Christ and the Apostles. Hence the question respecting our Lord 
Himself: How knoweth this man letters (ypauparta; John 7:15 ? Also the comment 
upon Peter and John (Acts. 4:13) that they were unlearned (aypduparoz). Thus, too, 
those who discovered in the Old Testament scriptures references to Christ, would be 
stigmatized by Pagans, as following the ingenious and fanciful method of the Jewish 
interpreters, which they held in contempt. Some such feeling may have provoked the 
words of Festus to Paul: Much learning (roa ypdupara) doth make thee mad (Acts 
26:24). It is well known with what minute care the literal transcription of the sacred 
writings was guarded. The Scribes (ypappartets) were charged with producing copies 
according to the letter (kata TO ypdupa). 

The one passage in second Timothy cannot be urged in favor of the general use of the 
term for the scriptures, especially since the best texts reject the article before 
‘iepa& ypaupata, so that the meaning is apparently more general: “thou hast known 
sacred writings.” The familiar formula for the scriptures was af ypadal dyiat. A single 
book of the collection of writings was known as 8¢8Alov (Luke 4:17), or B/Bros (Luke 
20:42); never ypad7, which was the term for a particular passage. See on Mark 12: 10.29 

It seems to me, therefore, that the antithesis between the writings of Moses, supersti- 
tiously reverenced in the letter, and minutely and critically searched and expounded by 
the Jews, and the living words (pjwacu, see on Luke 1:37), is to be recognized. This, 
however, need not exclude the other antithesis between Moses and Jesus personally. 


CHAPTER 6 

1—14. Compare Matt. 14:13—21; Mark 6:30—44; Luke 9:10—17. 

1. THE SEA. See on Matt. 4:18. 

2. MULTITUDE (6x95). See on 1:19. 

FOLLOWED (7xoXovSer). Imperfect tense, denoting not merely the following on this 
occasion, but generally. 

SAW (€@pev):Rev., beheld. See on 1:18. 

HIS MIRACLES. Omit his. Render, as Rev., the signs. 

HE DID (€7rolet). Imperfect, was doing, from time to time. 

3. A MOUNTAIN (76 épos). Strictly, the mountain. The writer speaks as one familiar 
with the district. 

HE SAT (é«a.9n70).Imperfect: was sitting, when he saw the multitude approaching (ver. 
5): 

4. A FEAST (4 €0p7%). With the definite article, the feast; pointing to something well 
known. 

5. COME (€pxerat). Better, is coming. Unto Him (apés) is rather toward. 

BREAD(aprovs).Properly, loaves. See on Matt. 4:1. 

6. TO PROVE (reipdSev}. Lit., proving. See on Matt. 6:13. Wyc., tempting. 

7. PENNYWORTH (8nvapiwv). See on Matt. 20:2. Two hundred pennyworth would 
represent between thirty and thirty-five dollars. 

THAT EVERY ONE MAY TAKE A LITTLE. Peculiar to John. 

9. A LAD (arai8dpvov). Diminutive. Only here in the New Testament.”! Only John 
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mentions the lad. 

BARLEY (kptStvovs). A detail peculiar to John. The word occurs in the New Testament 
only here and ver. 13. An inferior sort of bread is indicated by the term. Pliny and some 
of the Jewish writers describe barley as food fit for beasts. Suetonius speaks of a turgid 
rhetorician as a barley orator, inflated like barley in moisture: and Livy relates how 
cohorts which had lost their standards were ordered barley for food. 

FISHES (oxydpia).The word occurs only here and at 21:9. The Synoptists use ¢y9vés. 
The A. V., small fishes, is intended to render the diminutive.” The word means anything 
that is eaten with bread, and may apply to meat generally, or to what is eaten with bread 
as a relish. Homer speaks of an onion as a relish (¢yrov)' for drink (Jliad, xi.,630). The 
term was applied to fish par excellence. Fish became among the Greeks a chief dainty to 
gourmands, so that Demosthenes describes a glutton and spendthrift as one who is 
extravagant in fish. 

BUT WHAT ARE THEY AMONG SO MANY? Peculiar to John, though the idea is 
implied in Luke 9:13. 

10. SIT DOWN (avarreceiv). Lit., recline. 

GRASS (xépros). Originally an enclosure. Thus Homer speaks of Peleus offering a 
sacrifice, avis év yopT@, in the enclosure of the court ( Iliad, xi.,774). Hence a 
feeding-place, and so grass, provender. The sense is merely that of our abstract pasture. 
Matthew and Mark mention the grass, Mark with the epithet green. Wyc., hay. 

11. GIVEN THANKS. All the Synoptists relate his looking up to heaven and blessing. 
Perhaps he used the familiar formula, “Blessed art thou Jehovah our God, King of the 
world, who causes to come forth bread from the earth.” 

TO THE DISCIPLES, AND THE DISCIPLES. The best texts omit. Render, as Rev., He 
distributed to them that were set down. 

LIKEWISE OF THE FISHES. So also Mark. 

AS MUCH AS THEY WUULW. vecunar to gonn. 

12. FRAGMENTS («Aadopata).From «Ade, to break. Rev., broken pieces. 

THAT REMAIN (eptocedcayra).Rev., remain over. Lit., exceed the necessary supply. 
Only John gives the Lord’s command to collect the fragments, and the reason for it, that 
nothing be lost. 

13. BASKETS (xogtvous). See on Matt. 14:20. Wyc., coffins. 

WITH THE FRAGMENTS, etc. John goes into fuller detail than the Synoptists. Mark 
alone notes the gathering of the remains of the fishes. John also uses é€yéuscay, filled, 
for they took up, or were taken up, of the Synoptists. 

_ FIVE barley loaves. A detail peculiar to John, emphasizing the identity of the fragments 
with the original loaves. 

UNTO THEM THAT HAD EATEN (Be8pwxécrv) Only here in the New Testament. 

14. THAT SHOULD COME (6 épxopevos).Lit., the one coming. Rev., that cometh. 

Vv. 15—21. Compare Matt. 14:22—36; Mark 6:45—52. 

15. WOULD COME (péAdovew EpxeoJa).Lit., are about to come. 
_ TAKE BY FORCE (4prdgew). See on Matt. 11:12. 

A KING. Better, as Rev., king; over themselves. 

_ HIMSELF ALONE (adrés povos).Matthew has xa7’ (Slay, privately, and both Matthew 
and Mark add, to pray. 

| 16. EVEN(épia). An adjective; dyrtos, late, with Spa, hour, understood. 

17. SHIP(m)oiov).Rev., boat. See on Luke 5:2. The best texts omit the article. 

_ WENT (4pxovro).The imperfect, were going. So Rev. 

_ CAPERNAUM. Mark has Bethsaida. 
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IT WAS NOW DARK (cxorla 78n éyeryévet).Lit., darkness had already come on. On 
darkness, see on 1:5. 

18. AROSE (8unyelpero). It is lamentable how the A. V. misses the graphic force of 
these imperfects. Rev., rightly, was rising. Lit., was being awakened. The imperfects 
convey the sense of gathering danger, and throw into stronger relief the fact of Jesus’ 
appearance. They were going; the darkness had already fallen, the sea was rising, and 
Jesus had not yet come. 

THAT BLEW (mvéovtos). Lit., blowing. That was blowing would be better. John’s 
narrative at this point is -more detailed and graphic than the others. 

19.HAD ROWED(éAnAaxéres).Lit., had driven or propelled (the boat). 

FIVE AND TWENTY, etc. The lake being about forty furlongs, six miles, at its 
broadest, they had gone only a little more than half-way. 

THEY SEE (Sewpodcr). Rev., behold; with an intent gaze. See on 1:18. Both Luke and 
John use this word frequently. 

DRAWING NIGH. Lit., becoming nigh. Wyc., to be made next to the boat. Mark adds, 
He would have passed by them, and Luke that they thought Him a phantom. 

21. THEY WILLINGLY RECEIVED (48eAov daBeiv). Wrong. Rev., correctly, they 
were willing to receive; after being reassured by His voice. The imperfect denotes a 
continuous state of feeling, not a mere impulsive and temporary wish. 

IMMEDIATELY (cvSéws). Whether Jesus actually entered the boat or not, John does 
not say. The more natural inference is that he did. Both Matthew and Mark say so. Their 
immediate and miraculous arrival at the shore was simultaneous either with their 
entertaining the wish to receive Him, or with His actually coming on board. Only John 
mentions this incident. Matthew and Mark say that the wind ceased. 

THEY WENT (imfyyov). Imperfect: were going. Lit., were going away. The verb has the 
sense of retiring from something. Compare ver. 67; 7:33, on which see note; 12:11; 18:8. 

22. WHICH STOOD (6 éornxas), Having remained during the night near the scene of 
the miracle, and being there still. 

BOAT (madotdptov). Diminutive: little boat. 

THAT—WHEREINTO HIS DISCIPLES WERE ENTERED. Omit, and read as Rev., save 
one. 

23. HOWBEIT THERE CAME OTHER BOATS (adda &é _7jASev trovdpia). Some 
editors omit 8é, howbeit, change Ga; Other, into GNA, but, and read, but there came 
boats, 

26. THE MIRACLES (cnueia). Both the insertion of the definite article and the 
translation miracles in the A. V. tend to obscure the true sense of the passage. Jesus says: 
You do not seek me because you saw signs, What you saw in my works was only marvels. 
You did not see in them tokens of my divine power and mission. 

WERE FILLED (éxoptdéo3nre). See on Matt. 5:6; Luke 15:16. 

27. MEAT (8paowv). See on 4:32. In Matt. 6:19,20, and there only, it is used in the 
sense of rust, that which eats or corrodes. Similarly, corrode is from rodo, to gnaw. 

HIM HATH GOD THE FATHER SEALED. The Rey. makes the sentence culminate 
properly in God: “for Him the Father, even God, hath sealed.” According to the strict 
Greek order it is: for Him the Father sealed, even God. On sealed (ga¢payt ev) see on 
3:33. Wyc., betokened Him. 

28. WHAT SHALL WE DO?(té rototpeyv).Lit., what do we do? The best texts read 
molapev, what are we to do? 

WORKS. The question is from the legal stand-point, works being regarded as the 
condition of obtaining the living bread. 
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29. BELIEVE. Faith is put as a moral act or work. The work of God is to believe. Faith 
includes all the works which God requires. The Jews’ question contemplates numerous 
works. Jesus’ answer directs them to one work. Canon Westcott justly observes that “this 
simple formula contains the complete solution of the relation of faith and works.” 

30. THEREFORE. Since He had claimed to be the One sent of God. 

31. MANNA. Properly, the manna, referring to the familiar historic fact. A passage is 
cited from a Hebrew commentary on Ecclesiastes, as follows: “As the first Redeemer 
made the manna to descend, as it is written, ‘Behold I will rain bread from heaven for 
you’; so the later Redeemer also shall make the manna to descend, as it is written, ‘May 
there be abundance of corn in the earth.’ 

32. MOSES GAVE YOU NOT (ob Maofs 8é8axev spiv).The antithesis is between 
Moses and my Father. So Rev., rightly, “it was not Moses that gave you,” ete.—“but my 
Father giveth,” etc. Some editors change the perfect tense Sédwxev, hath given, to the 
aorist, ' Z3wxev, gave. 

THE TRUE BREAD FROM HEAVEN (tov Gprov ék Tod odpavod Tov adnIudv). The 
translation would gain by following the Greek order, “the bread out of heaven, the real 
bread.” 

33. HE WHICH COMETH DOWN (6 «ataBatvwv).So it may be rendered; but also that 
which, referring to apros, bread: and so, better, as Rev., since Jesus does not identify 
Himself with the bread until ver. 35. 

35. I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE. A form of expression peculiar to John. See w. 
41,4851; 8:12; 10:7,9,11,14; 11:25; 14:6; 15:1,5. 

COMETH—BELIEVETH. Faith in its active aspect and in its resting aspect. 

NEVER(o0d y).Rather, in nowise, or by no means. Rev., shall not. 

36. BUT. Though you have seen as you asked, I repeat what I said to you that you have 
seen and do not believe. 

37. ALL THAT (vay 8). The neuter singular of the adjective and pronoun. All believers 
are regarded as one complete whole. Compare 17:24, according to the correct reading, 
“that which Thou hast given me.” 

SHALL COME (4£e). Emphasizing the idea of reaching or arriving. 

COMETH (€pxopevov) A different verb, emphasizing the process of coming. 

38. FROM HEAVEN (é« 700 odpavod). But the best texts readazrd,from, instead of €x, 
out of, the idea being rather that of departure (J came down) than of origin. I came down 
should be as Rev. (J am come down). The tense is the perfect. 

39. THE FATHER’S WILL. Omit the Father’s. Render, the will of Him, etc. 

THAT OF ALL WHICH HE HATH GIVEN ME (wa trév 6 SéSmxé Met). The 
construction is a peculiar and’ broken one. All which He hath given, stands alone as an 
absolute nominative; a very emphatic and impressive mode of statement. Literally it 
reads, that all which He hath given me I should lose nothing out of it. 

AT THE LAST DAY (év tq éoxétn jépa)The phrase occurs only in John. 

40. AND THIS (8€) The best texts read yap,, for There is a logical connection between the 
last sentence and the following. The Father’s will in preserving and raising up that which 
he has given to the Son, includes in its fulfilment the believing contemplation of the Son 
and its issue in eternal life. 

OF HIM THAT SENT ME. The best texts substitute matpés you, of my Father. 

SEETH (Sewpav). The word is designedly used. The saving vision of Christ is not mere 
seeing but earnest contemplation. Rev., beholdeth. See on 1:18. Compare ye have seen 
me, and believe not (ver. 36). 

41. THEN (odv).Rev., rightly, therefore: because of His words. 
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MURMURED (éyyoyvfov). See on Jude 16, and compare 1 Cor. 10:10; Philip. 2:14. 
The word is constantly used in the Septuagint of the murmuring of Israel in the 
wilderness. Wyc., grudged of Him. So Chaucer, “Judas grucched agens the Maudeleyn 
whan sche anoynted the hed of oure Lord” (Parson’s Tale); and Shakespeare, 

“Served 
Without or grudge or grumbling.” 
Tempest 1,2,249. 

AT HIM (rep) avrod).Implying that they addressed their remonstrances to Him. But 
‘grept’ means about or concerning. So Rev., properly, concerning. 

42. WE KNOW. Not implying necessarily that Joseph was still alive, but merely the fact 
that Joseph was recognized as the father of Jesus. 

44. DRAW (édxdon). Two words for drawing are found in the New Testament, ctpa' 
and €A«vm. The distinction is not habitually observed, and the meanings often overlap. 
Svpw is originally to drag or trail along, as a garment or torn slippers. Both words are 
used of haling to justice. (See Acts. 8:3; 17:6; 16:19). In Acts 14:19, cpa, of dragging 
Paul’s senseless body out of the city at Lystra. In John 21:6,8,11, both words of drawing 
the net. In John 18:10, éAxdw; of drawing Peter’s sword. One distinction, however, is 
observed: gvpw is never used of Christ’s attraction of men. See 6:44; 12:32. ‘Edxio 
occurs only once outside of John’s writings (Acts 21:19). Luther says on this passage: 
“The drawing is not like that of the executioner, who draws the thief up the ladder to the 
gallows; but is is a gracious allurement, such as that of the man whom everybody loves, 
and to whom everybody willingly goes.” 

45. TAUGHT OF GOD (6:8axrot tod @ecod). The idea is thrown into a compound 
adjective, Seod’daxrox, in 1 Thess. 4:9. 

46. HATH SEEN. As contrasted with hearing and learning. (ver. 45). The Father is not 
seen immediately, but through the Son. Compare 1:18; 14:9; 1 John 3:2; Matt. 11:27. 

OF GOD (rapa tod Ocos). More correctly, as Rev., from, with an idea of association 
with: from with God. IIapd: is used of procession from a personal object, indicating it 
generally as the starting-point. 

49. ARE DEAD (a7ré9avov).The aorist points, not to their present condition but to the 
historical fact; they died. So Rev. 

51. THE LIVING BREAD(0 aptos 6 &@yv).Lit., the bread the living (bread). Wyc., quick 
bread. 

IWILLGIVE. €y®, I, is emphatic, in contrast with Moses (ver. 32). 

FLESH. See on 1:14. 
eis I WILL GIVE. The best texts omit. Read, as Rev., my flesh for the life of the 
world. 

52. STROVE (€udyovro).The murmuring (ver. 41) now breaks out into open contention 
among the Jews themselves. 

53. EAT THE FLESH. Appropriate the life. Compare Gal. 2:20; Eph. 3:17. 

DRINK HIS BLOOD. Appropriate the saving merit of His death. The passover was 
approaching, and the reference may well have been to the flesh and blood of the paschal 
lamb. 

HAVE NO LIFE IN YOU (ovx éxere fwhy év Eavtois) Not according to the Greek. 
ie as Rev., ye have not life in yourselves. All true life must be in Christ. Compare 

ol. 3:3, 

54. EATETH (tp@yov). Another verb for eating is used. With the exception of Matt. 
24:38, it is found only in John, and always in connection with Christ. No special 
significance can be fairly attached to its use here. It seems to be taken as a current word, 
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and édaryoy is resumed in ver. 58. 

55. INDEED (aAn9as). Lit., truly. The best texts read adnI7s, true: true meat, true 
drink. 

56. DWELLETH (wéver). Render, as Rev., abideth. The word is a favorite one with John, 
occurring more frequently than in all the rest of the New Testament. 

57. THE LIVING FATHER (6 &@v matnp).A phrase found nowhere else in the New 
Testament. On living and live, see 1:4. 

BY THE FATHER (8a tov Tatépa). Wrong. Render, because of, as Rev. Because the 
Father is the living One. So, because of me instead of by me. 

59. IN THE SYNAGOGUE (év cvvaywyi) But the definite article is wanting; so that we 
must either understand in a synagogue, or in an assembly. See on Jas. 2:2. Among the 
ruins at Tell Hum, the probable site of Capernaum, have been found among the remains 
of a synagogue a block of stone, perhaps the lintel, carved with the pot of manna, and 
with a pattern of vine leaves and clusters of grapes. See a full account of these ruins in 
Thomsons Land and Book, Central Palestine and Phoenicia, pp. 417-419. 

60. HARD(cxAnpds).See on Matt. 25:24; Jude 14. According to the Greek Order, hard 
is this saying. 

HEAR IT (abto0d axovew). Ajrop may be rendered Him, but this is not probable. Hear 
means a docile hearing, with a view to receiving what is heard. Compare 10:3,16,27; 
12:47; 18:37. 

61. OFFEND (cxavbanrifer). Rev., cause to stumble. See on Matt. 5:29. Wyc., slandereth 
you. 

62. WHAT AND IF YE SHALL SEE(éav otv Sewpire).The question is marked by an 
aposiopesis, i.e., a breaking off of the sentence and leaving the hearer to complete it for 
himself. Lit., if then ye should behold, etc.—the completion would be, would not this still 
more cause you to stumble? 

ASCEND(avaBaivoyra).Rev., properly, renders the participle, ascending. 

I SPEAK (dadG@).But the correct reading is AeAGAnKa, the perfect tense, / have spoken, 
or I have just spoken, referring to the preceding discourse. 

64. SHOULD BETRAY (mapaSécwv). See on Matt. 4:12; Mark 4:29. Judas is once in 
the New Testament designated by the noun zrpoddrns, traitor, Luke 6:16. 

66.FROM THAT TIME (é« Tobrov). Render, as Rev., upon this. Asa result proceeding 
out of (éx)this. Compare 19:12. 

WENT. BACK (arASov eis ta. drricw). The Greek expresses more than the English. 
They went away(d7ré) from Christ, lit., to the things behind to what they had left in order 
to follow the Lord. 

WALKED(rrepuerréroun\Lit., walked about, with Jesus in His wanderings here and there. 

67. THE TWELVE. John assumes that the number is known. It is implied in the twelve 
baskets of fragments. As in so many other instances in this Gospel, facts of the synoptic 
narrative are taken for granted as familiar. ‘ 

WILL YE ALSO GO AWAY? (ma kad dpets Iérere brdyewv). The interrogative particle 
v7) shows that a negative answer is expected. Surely ye will not. Will ye go is not the 
future tense of the verb to go, but is expressed by two words, do ye will (9€Xere), to Zo 
away (irdyewv).Rev., would ye. On the verb to go away, see on they went (ver. 21). 

68. SIMON PETER. Assailants of the authenticity of John’s Gospel have asserted that it 
reveals an effort on the part of the writer to claim for the disciple whom Jesus loved a 
pre-eminence above Peter. The assertion is effectually contradicted by the narrative itself. 
See 1:42; 6:68; 13:6; 18:10,16; 20:2,7; 21:3,7,11, and notes on those passages. Peter’s 
replying for the twelve, in this passage, is a case in point. 
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THE WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE (pjpara fons aiwviov).There is no article. Thou 
hast words. Words of life are words which carry life with them. Compare the phrases 
bread of life, light of life, water of life, tree of life. 

69. ARE SURE (éyvexapev). Lit., have come to know. The order of the words believe 
and know is reversed in 17:8; 1 John 4:16. In the case of the first disciples, faith, 
produced by the overpowering impression of Jesus’ works and person, preceded 
intellectual conviction. 

THAT CHRIST, THE SON OF THE LIVING GOD. The best texts substitute 
0 Gy0s T00 Beod; the holy one of God. The other reading has resulted from the 
attempt to bring Peter’s confession here into accord with that in Matt. 16:16. The two 
confessions differ in that “here the confession points to the inward character in which the 
Apostles found the assurance of life; there the confession was of the public office and 
theocratic person of the Lord” (Westcott). 

70. A DEVIL (8idBodos). See on Matt. 4:1. The word is an adjective, meaning 
slanderous, but is almost invariably used in the New Testament as a noun, and with the 
definite article. The article is wanting only in 1 Pet. 5:8; Acts 13:10; Rev. 12:9; and 
perhaps Rev. 20:2. It is of the very essence of the devilish nature to oppose Christ. 
Compare Matt. 16:23. 

71. JUDAS ISCARIOT THE SON OF SIMON ‘(IovéSav Xtwwvos *Ioxapidrnv).The 
correct reading is "Ioxapidtov, Iscariot, agreeing in the genitive case with Slpewvos,. of 
Simon. Render, as Rev., Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot. Iscariot denotes the name of 
Simon’s town: a man of Kerioth. See on Matt. 10:5. 


CHAPTER 7. 


1. THE JEWS’ FEAST OF TABERNACLES. The Rev. brings out the defining force of 
the two articles: the feast of the Jews, the feast of tabernacles. This feast occurred in the 
early autumn (September or early October), and lasted for seven days. Its observance is 
commanded in Exod. 23:16; 34:22; Lev. 23:39 42,43; Deut. 16:13. Its significance was 
twofold. It was a harvest-home festival, and hence was called the Feast of Ingathering, 
and it commemorated the dwelling of Israel in tents or booths in the wilderness. Hence 
the name Feast of Booths, or Tabernacles. The association of the latter event with harvest 
was designed to remind the people in their prosperity of the days of their homeless 
wandering, that their hearts might not be lifted up and forget God, who delivered them 
from bondage (Deut. 8:12—17). Therefore they were commanded to quit their per- 
manent homes and to dwell in booths at the time of harvest. The festival was also known 
as the Feast of Jehovah, or simply the Festival (Lev. 23:39; 1 Kings 8:2), because of its 
importance, and of being the most joyful of all festivals. At the celebration of the feast at 
Jerusalem booths were erected in the streets and squares and on the housetops.?? The 
Greek word for this feast, oxnvomnyia, construction of tabernacles, occurs only here in 
the New Testament. 

3. THY DISCIPLES. Both those who had been gained by former teaching in Judea and 
Jerusalem, and others from other parts. 

4. OPENLY (év tappnoia).Lit., in boldness. The reasoning is: no man can assert the 
position which Christ claims, and at the same time keep secret the works which go to 
vindicate it. 

5. NEITHER (008). Better, as Rev., nor even. 

DID BELIEVE (émicrevov).The imperfect, were believing; referring not to a single act of 
faith, but to faith as habitual and controlling. 

6. TIME («aipés). See on Matt. 12:1; Luke 1:20; Acts 12:1. The appropriate season or 
juncture. 
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ALWAYS READY. The disciples might at any time associate with the world, with which 
they were still in sympathy. Not so Jesus, who was in essential antagonism to the world. 

7. CANNOT. Frequent in John, and expressing an inherent impossibility. See 3:3,5; 
5:19; 6:44; 7:34,36; 8:21,43; 12:39; 14:17, etc. 

EVIL (rrovnpd). See on Luke 3:19; 7:21. 

8. THIS feast. For this, read the the first time, but not the second. 

FULL COME(rerjpwrat). Lit., has been fulfilled. So Rev., is not yet fulfilled. 

11. THEN (ody). Better, therefore; because He did not come up with the Galileans. 

SOUGHT (€fjrouv). The imperfect: kept seeking; persistently sought for Him. 

HE(€xetvos).Emphatic: that one of whom we have heard, and whom we once saw. 

12. MURMURING. See on 6:41. 

THE PEOPLE(rots 6xdo1s)See on 1:19. 

SAID (EXeyor). Imperfect: were saying. 

DECEIVETH (w)ava).Rev., better, leadeth astray. See on Mark 12:24; Jude 13. 

13. OPENL Y(7appyoig). The word may mean either without reserve (10:24; 11:14), or 
without fear (11:54). 

14. ABOUT THE MIDST OF THE FEAST (rijs éoptis ecovons).A peculiar form of 
expression found only here. The midst is expressed by a participle from the verb “eodw,;. 
to be in the middle. Lit., the feast being midway. 

TAUGHT(éd®acxrev).Or began to teach. Imperfect tense. 

15. LETTERS (ypépyara). See on 5:47. 

16. DOCTRINE (6ax7). Better, teaching, as Rev. Doctrine has acquired a conven- 
tional sense which might mislead. 

17. WILL DO HIS WILL(3€Xy 76 YEAnwa adbrod rrovetv).This is a notable illustration of 
the frequent blunder of the A. V. in rendering 9é,evv, to will or determine, as a mere 
auxiliary verb. By overlooking the distinct meaning of the verb to will, and resolving 
willeth to do into will do, it sacrifices the real force of the passage. Jesus says, if it be 
one’s will to do; if his moral purpose is in sympathy with the divine will. 

HE SHALL KNOW. Sympathy with the will of God is a condition of understanding it. 

OF GOD (€« rod @cod).Better, from; proceeding out of. 

OF MYSELF (a7 éuavrod). Of myself is misleading, being commonly understood to 
mean concerning myself. Rev., correctly, from myself; without union with the Father. 
Compare 5:30. 

18. HIS OWN GLORY (rhv S0€av thy iSlav). Lit., the glory which is His own; the 
second article throwing His own into sharp contrast with His that sent Him, On His own, 
_ see on Acts 1:7; Matt. 22:5; 25:15. 

THE SAME (oéros). Notice the characteristic use of the pronoun taking up and 
emphasizing the principal subject of the sentence. 

UNRIGHTEOUSNESS (détxia). See on 2 Pet. 2:13. 

19 DID -GIVE (8éwxev). Some texts read the aorist tense éSwxev, in which case this 
rendering is correct. If with others we read the perfect, we should render hath not Moses 
_ given you the law, which you still profess to observe. 

KEEPETH (srote?).Rev., rightly, doeth. Compare do in ver. 17. 

GO YE ABOUT (&nretre). Properly, seek ye. So Rev. 

20. A DEVIL (Satpéov).Or more correctly, a demon. See on Mark 1:34. The name was 
applied to Jesus by the multitude (GyXos) and not by those whom He was addressing in 
ver. 19, because of the gloomy suspicions which they thought He entertained, and in 
entire ignorance of the design of the Jews which Jesus had penetrated. The same term was 
applied to John the Baptist, the ascetic, as one who withdrew from social intercourse 
(Matt. 11:18). 
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21. ONE WORK(év épryov) The healing on the Sabbath (5:18). % 

23. ARE YE ANGRY (xoAa@Te). Only here in the New Testament. From ‘xoA7,, gall. 
Strictly, the verb means to be full of bile, hence to be melancholy mad. 

EVERY WHIT WHOLE {éxrov oyu). Strictly, J made a whole man sound, in contrast 
with the rite of circumcision which affects only a single member, but which, nevertheless, 
they practise on the Sabbath. 

24. APPEARANCE (dw), Primarily, seeing or sight. In 11:44; Rev. 1:16, face, and 
hence external appearance. The word occurs only in the three passages cited. 

RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT (riv Sixatav xpiow). Properly, the righteous judgment; 
that which is appropriate to the case in hand. 

25. THEM OF JERUSALEM (‘Iepocodupiraeyv).Lit., of the Jerusalemites, who knew 
better than the multitude the designs of the priesthood. The word occurs only here and 
Mark 1:5. 

26. DO THE RULERS KNOW INDEED? The interrogative particle pzrote may be 
rendered by the familiar expression they do not, do they? Rev., can it be that the rulers, 
etc. Indeed(arn3as) slit., truly. 

THE VERY (aAn30s). Omit. 

27. HOWBEIT (@XXa@).But, it cannot be that the rulers have made such a discovery, for 
we know whence this man is. 

WE KNOW (oiéayev). The knowing of the rulers is expressed by éyvecav; have they 
ascertained by searching and watching. The people’s knowledge, oldapev, is that of 
settled conviction. 

WHENCE (7r69ev). Referring to His parentage and family. 

NO ONE KNOWETH WHENCE HE IS. Opinions differ as to the precise reference of 
these words. Some explain by a popular idea that the Messiah would not be known until 
anointed by Elias, when he would suddenly appear. Others refer to Isa. 53:8; or to Dan. 
7:13. Meyer says that while the popular belief that the immediate ancestry of the Messiah 
would be unknown when He came cannot further be historically proved, it is credible, 
partly from the belief in His divine origin, and partly from the obscurity into which the 
Davidic family had sunk. 

28. THEN (otyv). Rev., rightly, therefore, giving the reason for the succeeding words in 
Jesus’ emotion awakened by the misconceptions of the people. 

CRIED (€xpa€ev). See on Mark 5:5; 9:24. 

AS HE TAUGHT (Suddoxwv). Better, Rev., teaching. The expression cried teaching 
implies speaking in a peculiarly solemn manner and with an elevation of voice. 

ME-—WHENCE I AM. Conceding the truth of the people’s statement in ver. 27, we know 
this man whence he is, so far as His outward person and His earthly origin were 
concerned. He goes on to show that they are ignorant of His divine relationship. 

TRUE (adn3ivds). True to the ideal of a sender: a genuine sender in the highest sense of 
the term. See on 1:9. 

29: FROM HIM (trap? avrob). See on 6:46. 

30. THEN. Another of the frequent instances in which the A. V, of this Gospel renders 
the logical particle as a particle of time. Translate as Rev., therefore; because of His claim 
to be sent from God. 

TO TAKE (mtdéaat). See on Acts 3:7. 

31. WILL HE DO (unre trouncer). Lit., surely he will not at all do. 

32. OFFICERS (vrrnpéras). See on Matt. 5:25; Luke 1:2. 

33. UNTO THEM. Omit. 

J GO(&réyo).1 withdraw. See on 6:21. 
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34. YE SHALL SEEK ME. Not as now, for disputation or violence, but for help. 

WHERE I AM. In absolute, eternal being and fellowship with the Father. J am(éy@ eiux) 
is the formula of the divine existence (8:58). The phrase carries a hint of the essential 
nature of Jesus, and thus prepares the way for ye cannot come (see on ver. 7). The 
difference in character will make it essentially impossible. 

35. WILL HE GO(obt0s pérree tropevec9az).Lit., whither does this man intend to go, 
or whither is He thinking of going? The A. V. misses the contemptuous insinuation in chis 
man (Rev.). 

WE shall not find him (#cts).The pronoun is emphatic; we, the religious leaders, the 
wise men, who scrutinize the claims of all professed teachers and keep a watchful eye on 
all impostors. 

THE DISPERSED AMONG THE GENTILES (thv S:acrropdv tav “EXdijvev). Lit., 
the dispersion of the Greeks. The Jews who remained in foreign lands after the return 
from the Captivity were called by two names: (1) The Captivity, which was expressed in 
Greek by three words, viz., dzroikéa, a settlement far from home, which does not occur 
in the New Testament; éTotxeoia; change of abode, which is found in Matt. 
1:11,12,17, and always of the carrying into Babylon; atyya 'Awoda, a taking at the point 
of the spear; Eph. 4:8; Rev. 13:10. (2) The Dispersion(SvaaTrop4).See on I Pet. 1:1; Jas. 
1:1. The first name marks their relation to their own land; the second to the strange 
lands. 

THE GENTILES (“EaAdqvas): Lit., the Greeks. So Rev. See on Acts 6:1. 

36. WHAT MANNER OF SAYING IS THIS (ris éorw ovtos 6 doyos)tRev., more 
simply and literally, what is this word? 

37. THE LAST DAY. The eighth, the close of the whole festival, and kept as a Sabbath 
(Lev. 23:36). It was called the Day of the Great Hosanna, because a circuit was made 
seven times round the altar with ‘“Hosanna;” also the Day of Willows, and the Day of 
Beating the Branches, because all the leaves were shaken off the willow-boughs, and the 
palm- branches beaten in pieces by the side of the altar. Every morning, after the 
sacrifice, the people, led by a priest, repaired to the Fountain of Siloam, where the priest 
filled a golden pitcher, and brought it back to the temple amid music and joyful shouts. 
Advancing to the altar of burnt-offering, at the cry of the people, “Lift up thy hand!” he 


- emptied the pitcher toward the west, and toward the east a cup of wine, while the people 


chanted, “With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.” It is not certain 
that this libation was made on the eighth day, but there can be no doubt that the 
following words of the Lord had reference to that ceremony. 

STOOD (eiarnxer). The imperfect, was standing; watching the ceremonies. Both A. V. 
and Rev. miss this graphic touch. 

38. THE SCRIPTURE HATH SAID. There is no exactly corresponding passage, but the 


- quotation harmonizes with the general tenor of several passages, as Isa. 55:1; 58:11; 


Zech. 13:1; 14:8; Ezek. 47:1; Joel 3:18. 
BELLY (koiXias). The word is often used in the Old Testament for the innermost part 


of a man, the soul or heart. See Job 15:35; 32:19; Prov. 18:8; 20:27,30. The rite of 
_ drawing and pouring out the water pointed back to the smitten rock in the desert. In 


Exod. 17:6, “there shall come water out of it” is literally, “there shall come water from 
within him.” The word belly here means the inmost heart of the believer, which pours 


_ forth spiritual refreshment. Compare 1 Cor. 10:4; John 4:14. 


SHALL FLOW(pevcovaw).The word occurs only here in the New Testament. 
RIVERS. A type of abundance. Compare Num. 20:11. 
LIVING WATER. Compare 4:10. 
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39. THE SPIRIT. The Holy Spirit, personally. 

THE HOLY GHOST (rvedpa &yov). The best texts omit aytov, holy, and the definite 
article is not in the text, so that the strict rendering is simply spirit. Lit., spirit was not 
yet. Given, in A. V. and Rev., 1s added to guard against a possible misconception, which, 
as Alford observes, “no intelligent reader could fall into.” The word spir't, standing thus 
alone, marks, not the personal Spirit, but His operation or gift or manifestation. Canon 
Westcott aptly says: “It is impossible not to contrast the mysteriousness of this utterance 
with the clear teaching of St. John himself on the ‘unction’ of believers (1 John 2:20 
sqq.), which forms a commentary, gained by later experience, upon the words of the 
Lord.” 

WAS GLORIFIED (ed0&dc9n).We have here one of John’s characteristic terms, even as 
the idea is central to his Gospel— to show forth Jesus as the manifested glory of God 
(1:14). The beginning of our Lord’s miracles was a manifestation of His glory (2:11). His 
glory was the expression of the Father’s will (8:54). By His work He glorified the Father 
upon earth (12:28; 17:4), and in this was Himself glorified (17:10). The sickness and 
resurrection of Lazarus were for the glory of God (11:4). The consummation of His work 
was marked by the words, ‘Vow was the Son of man glorified, and God was glorified in 
Him” (13:31). His glory He had with the Father before the world was (17:5). It is 
consummated at His ascension (7:39; 12:16). The passion is the way to glory (12:23,24; 
13:31). The fruitfulness of believers in Him is for the glory of God (15:8), and the office 
of the Spirit is to glorify Christ (16:14). 

40. MANY. The best texts omit. Read as Rev., some. 

THIS SAYING (rov Oyov). The best texts substitute TOE AGywv TOUT, these words. 
So Rev. 

THE PROPHET. See on 1:21. 

41. SHALL CHRIST, etc.(u7) yap 6 Xpuorés). The Rev. gives better the force of the 
interrogative particle with yap, for: What doth the Christ come, etc. The idea in full is, 
“you cannot (4y)say that, for (yap)doth the Christ, etc.” 

SHALL—COME (épxerat).The present tense. Rev., rightly, doth—come. 

43. THERE WAS A DIVISION cxiopa éyévero) More correctly, as Rev., “there arose a 
division.” See on 1:3. 

44, WOULD HAVE TAKEN (}3€Xov tridcat).See on 7:17. Rather, were disposed or 
wished to take him. 

46. LIKE THIS MAN. Some of the best texts omit. 

DECEIVED. (rem advno Je). Rev., led astray. See on ver. 12. 

48. OF THE RULERS OR OF THE PHARISEES. The Greek order, as followed by Rev., 
is more suggestive: Hath any of the rulers believed on Him, or (to appeal to a larger circle) 
of the Pharisees? \ 

49. THIS PEOPLE (6 byXos odTos). Better, multitude as contrasted with the orthodox 
Jews. See on 1:19. 

CURSED. As specimens of Rabbinical utterances concerning this class may be cited the 
expressions vermin, people of the earth, and the saying, “the ignorant is impious; only the 
learned shall have part in the resurrection.” Even more abusive and abominable is this: 
“He shall not take a daughter of the people of the earth, because they are an 
abomination, and their wives are an abomination, and concerning their daughters it is 
said, Deut. 27:21”°——! 

50. HE THAT CAME TO HIM BY NIGHT (6 €\S@v vurrds zpos abrov).The texts vary, 
either substituting ampdrepov, before, for ‘puds, by night, or omitting the whole clause, 
and reading, Nicodemus saith unto them, being one of them, 
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51. ANY MAN (rév dvSpwroyv). Lit., the man, whoever he may be, that comes before 
them. 

BEFORE IT HEAR HIM (éav pi) dxotcn rap’ airod).Rev., more correctly, except it 
first hear. Hear him is an inadequate rendering of jap avtov, which is, as Rev., from 
himself; zapd,imply ing from beside, i.e., from his side of the case. 

52. SEARCH. Compare 5:39. 

LOOK (iée). Some render see, and translate the following rz, that, instead of for. So 
Rev. The difference is unimportant. 

53. This verse, and the portion of Chapter 8, as far as ver. 12, are generally pronounced 
by the best critical authorities not to belong to John’s Gospel. 


CHAPTER 8 


12. THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD (16 bas tod Kécpov). Not ddyvos, alamp, as 
John the Baptist (5:35). Light is another of John’s characteristic terms and ideas, playing 
a most important part in his writings, as related to the manifestation of Jesus and His 
work upon men. He comes from God, who is light (1 John 1:5). “In Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men” (1:4). The Word was among men as light before the 
(1:9; 9:5), and the light came with the incarnation (3:19—21; 8:12; 12:46). Christ is light 
through the illuminating energy of the Spirit (14:21,26; 16:13; 1 John 2:20,27), which is 
received through love (14:22,23). The object of Christ’s work is to make men sons of 
light (12:36,46), and to endow them with the light of life (8:12). 

In ver. 20, we are told that Jesus spake these words in the Treasury. This was in the 
Court of the Women, the most public part of the temple. Four golden candelabra stood 
there, each with four golden bowls, each one filled from a pitcher of oil by a youth of 
priestly descent. These were lighted on the first night of the Feast of Tabernacles. It is 
not unlikely that they may have suggested our Lord’s figure, but the figure itself was 
familiar both from prophecy and from tradition. According to tradition, Light was one of 
the names of the Messiah. See Isa. 9:1; 42:6; 49:6; 60:1—3; Mal. 4:2; Luke 2:32. 

WALK IN DARKNESS(reptrraryjces év 73} oxotia)This phrase is peculiar to the Gospel 

and First Epistle. 

SHALL HAVE (&et).Not only shall see it, but shall possess it. Hence Christ’s disciples 
are the light of the world (Matt. 5:14). Compare lights, or, properly, luminaires 
_(fworipes) a name, applied to believers in Philip. 2:15, 

13. THOU BAREST RECORD OF THYSELF. Rev., witness. A technical objection, 
_ evading the real purport of Jesus’ declaration. The Rabbinical writings declared that no 
_ man could give witness for himself. 

14. THOUGH (xav).Lit., even if. 

I KNOW (ot6a). With a clear inward consciousness. See on 2:24. 

WHENCE I CAME AND WHITHER I GO. Two essential facts of testimony, viz., origin 
and destiny. “The question was one about His own personal consciousness, of which only 

Himself could bear witness” (Lange). “If the sun or the day could speak, and should say: 
‘I am the sun!’ and it were replied, ‘No, thou mayest be the night, for thou bearest 
_ witness of thyself!’ how would that sound? Argue it away thou canst” (Berlenburg Bible, 
_ cited by Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus). 

_ AND WHITHER I GO. The best texts read, 4, or. 

16. TRUE (adn97s). The best texts, however, read ddyIiv7, true to the perfect ideal of 
| judgment. 

17. IN YOUR LAW(év 76 vow Td bwerép@).Lit., in the law, that which is yours. 
_ Yours has an emphatic force: of which you claim a monopoly. See on 7:49. 
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IT IS WRITTEN Goats perfect tense: it has been written, and stands written. 
The common form of citation elsewhere, but used by John of the Old Testament 
scriptures only here. His usual form is ‘yeypappévov écriv, the participle with the finite 
verb, lit., it is having been written. 

THE WITNESS OF TWO MEN. See Deut. 19:15. 

THE FATHER-BEARETH WITNESS OF ME. Thus there are two witnesses, and the 
letter of the law is fulfilled. 

19. WHERE. The testimony of an unseen and unheard witness would not satisfy them. 

20. THE TREASURY (yafopuraxiw): From ydfa,' treasure, a Persian word, occurring 
only once in the New Testament (Acts 8:27), and '¢@vAax7, guard. Used by John only 
here. The Treasury was in the Court of the Women, so called, not because it was 
appropriated to the worship of women exclusively, but because they were not allowed to 
proceed further, except for sacrificial purposes. The court covered a space upwards of 
two hundred square feet, and was surrounded by a colonnade, within which, and against 
the wall, were the thirteen trumpet-shaped chests, called “trumpets” from their shape, for 
charitable contributions. This court was the most public part of the temple. 

AND NO MAN LAID HANDS ON HIM (kat ovdels ériacev adtov).Notice the connec- 
tion with the previous sentence by the simple and, where another writer would have said 
and yet: the sense being that though Jesus was teaching where He might easily have been 
apprehended, yer no one attempted to arrest Him. See on 1:10. Laid hands on is better 
rendered, as elsewhere, took (compare 7:30). The inconsistency of the A. V. in the 
renderings of the same word, of which this is only one of many instances, is noteworthy 
here from the fact that in the only two passages in which John uses the phrase Jaid hands 
on (7:30; 7:44), he employs the common formula, éi@drXew Tas xetpas, or 
Tv xetpa, and in both these passages the word mridcar is rendered take. The use of this 
latter word is confined almost exclusively to John, as it is found only three times 
elsewhere (Acts 3:7; 12:4; 2 Cor. 11:32). 

21. THEN (ody), Properly, therefore, connecting the fact of Jesus’ continuing to speak 
with His freedom from arrest. 

SAID JESUS. Omit Jesus, and read, He said therefore. 

GO AWAY (urdyw). Withdraw myself from you; this sense being emphasized by the 
succeeding words, ye shall seek me. In expressing one’s departure from men or from 
surrounding objects, we may emphasize merely the fact of removal, in which case’ 
arrépxouat, to go away, would be appropriate; or we may emphasize the removal as 
affecting some relation of the person to that from which he removes, as in 6:67, where 
Jesus says to the disciples, “will ye also go away, or withdraw from me,” in which case 
imrdyw is the proper word. 

IN YOUR SIN(év th dpapria bp@v) See on Matt. 1:21. Note the singular, sin, not sins. 
It is used collectively to express the whole condition of estrangement from God. 

22. WILL HE KILL HIMSELF(#3T¢ atroxreve? €avtov)? The mockery inthese words is 
alike subtle and bitter. The interrogative particle, ‘rz , signifies surely He will not by 
any chance kill Himself; and the sense of the whole clause is, He will not surely go where 
we cannot reach Him, unless perchance He should kill Himself ; and as that would insure 
His going to Gehenna, of course we could not go to Him there. The remark displays alike 
the scorn and the self-righteousness of the speakers. 

23. YE ARE FROM BENEATH (é« tév xdéto éoré). A phrase peculiar to John and to 
his Gospel. Jesus states the radical antagonism between His opposers and Himself, as 
based upon difference of origin and nature. They spring from the lower, sensual, earthly 
economy ; He from the heavenly. Compare Jas. 3:15 sqq. 

FROM ABOVE(€k tév &y@).Also peculiar to John’s Gospel. Compare Col. 3:1. On the 
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phrase to be of (etvas éx) see on 1:46. 

YE ARE OF THIS WORLD (ék tov‘Kécpov Tovtou éore). Peculiar to John, and 
occurring in the First Epistle. On «écuov., world, see on 1:9. Ye are of this earthly 
order or economy. 

24. 1 AM HE -(€y@ eiut).- He is inserted in the versions and is not in the text. By 
retaining it, we read, J am the Messiah. But the words are rather the solemn expression of 
His absolute divine being, as in ver. 58: “If ye believe not that / am.”’ See Deut. 32:39; 
Isa. 43:10; and compare wv. 28, 58 of this chapter, and 13:19. 

25. EVEN THE SAME THAT I SAID UNTO YOU FROM THE BEGINNING 
(tv Gpynv 6 tt Kat AAG bpiv). A very difficult passage, on which the commentators 
are almost hopelessly divided. There are two main classes of interpretations, according to 
one of which it is to be read interrogatively, and according to the other, affirmatively. 
The two principal representatives of the former class are Meyer, who renders “Do you ask 
that which all along(rqv &pyiv)1 am even saying to you?” and Westcott, “How is it that 
I even speak to you at all (rv apy)? So also Milligan and Moulton. This latter 
rendering requires the change of 6-7, the relative, that which, into the conjunction 

O72, that. ' 

The second class of interpreters, who construe the passage affirmatively, vary in their 
explanations of tiv dpynv, which they render severally, altogether, essentially, first of 
all, in the beginning . There is also a third class, who take 77v Gpynv as a noun, and 
explain according to Rev. 21:6, “J am the beginning, that which I am even saying unto 
you.” This view is represented mostly by the older commentators, Augustine, Bede, 
Lampe, and later by Wordsworth. 

I adopt the view of Alford, who renders essentially, explaining by generally or traced up 
to its principle (4px). Shading off from this are Godet, absolutely ; Winer, throughout; 
Thayer, wholly or precisely. I render, I am essentially that which I even speak to you. If 
we accept the explanation of / am, in ver. 24, as a declaration of Jesus’ absolute divine 
being, that thought prepares the way for this interpretation of His answer to the question, 
Who art thou? His words are the revelation of Himself. “He appeals to His own testimony 
as the adequate expression of His nature. They have only to fathom the series of 
statements He has made concerning Himself, and they will find therein a complete 
analysis of His mission and essence” (Godet).?° 

26. 1 HAVE MANY THINGS, etc. The connection of thought seems to be as follows: “I 

being such as my words show me to be, I must declare the whole message of Him by 
virtue of my essential union with whom I speak. Many things I have to declare and judge, 
‘and you may turn a deaf ear to them; nevertheless, I must speak the whole truth, the 
things which I have heard from Him who sent me and who is true.” 

I SPEAK TO THE WORLD (Aéyw eis tov Koopov). The best texts read Xa, which 

emphasizes not what Christ says (which would be ‘Aéyw), but the fact that He speaks. 
See on Matt. 28:18. The use of the preposition ¢s here is peculiar. Lit., “I speak into 
the world;” so that my words may reach and spread through the world. See for a similar 
construction 1 Thess. 2:9; 4:8; Heb. 2:3. So Sophocles, where Electra says x7jpuacé 
_f# is dravtas, proclaim me to all: so that the report of me may reach all ears 
(Electra, 606). 

27. THEY UNDERSTOOD éyvweayr) Perceived, as Rev. 

HE SPAKE. \mperfect.Was speaking would be much better. 

28. LIFTED UP. See on 3:14. 

YE SHALL KNOW(yvdcecSe).Render, perceive, here as in ver. 27. 

_ IAM HE. As in ver. 24, on which see note. 
| OF MYSELF (ar guavrod).Properly, from myself, as Rev., at 7:17, but not here. See 


’ 
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on 7:17. 

HATH TAUGHT (e8akev). Rev., more correctly, taught. The aorist tense, regarding the 
teaching as a single act. Compare yxovea, I heard, 3:32. 

I SPEAK THESE THINGS (ratra Nad). Not equivalent to so I speak (ie., as the 
Father taught me), but an absolute declaration with reference to these present 
revelations. 

29. THE FATHER. The best texts omit. 

ALONE. See ver. 16. 

THOSE THINGS THAT PLEASE HIM (ra apeota aire). Lit., as Rev., the things 
that are pleasing to Him. Always (advtore) closing the sentence, is emphatic. Jesus’ holy 
activity is habitual and continuous. See 4:34. 

30. BELIEVED ON (ériotevoay cis). See on 1:12, and compare believed Him, ver. 31. 

31. BELIEVED ON HIM (memotevxotas ate). Note the different phrase, distin- 
guishing the Jews from the mixed company in ver. 30. Rev., rightly, believed Him. 

IF YE CONTINUE (éav opets petvnte). The emphasis is on the ye, addressed to those 
whose faith was rudimentary; who believed Him, but did not yet believe on Him. Rev., 
abide. 

IN MY WORD(év 76 Oy TS EuG).Lit., in the word which is mine: peculiarly mine, 
characteristic of me. The expression is intentionally stronger than my word. Compare my 
love (15:9). 

INDEED (GAn 9a). Lit., truly, as Rev. As those who believe on me, not as those who are 
moved by temporary excitement to admit my claims. 

33. WERE NEVER IN BONDAGE (SeSounebKapev trerote)Rev., better, have never yet 
been in bondage; thus giving the force of the perfect tense, never up to this time, and of 
the 7rd, yet. In the light of the promises given to Abraham, Gen. 17:16; 22:17,18, the 
Jews claimed not only freedom, but dominion over the nations. In their reply to Jesus 
they ignore alike the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Syrian bondage, through which the 
nation had successively passed, as well as their present subjection to Rome, treating these 
merely as bondage which, though a fact, was not bondage by right, or bondage to which 
they had ever willingly submitted, and, therefore, not bondage in any real sense. Beside 
the fact that their words were the utterance of strong passion, it is to be remembered that 
the Romans, from motives of policy, had left them the semblance of political 
independence. As in so many other cases, they overlook the higher significance of Jesus’ 
words, and base their reply on a technicality. These are the very Jews who believed Him 
(ver. 31). Stier remarks: “‘These poor believers soon come to the end of their faith.” The 
hint of the possible inconstancy of their faith, conveyed in the Lord’s words if ye abide in 
my word, is thus justified. 

34. WHOSOEVER COMMITTETH (rv dpapriav). Rev., more correctly, every one that 
committeth. 

SIN (riv dpaptiav).The definite article, the sin, shows that Jesus does not mean merely 
a simple act, but a life of sin. Compare 1 John 3:4—8, and doeth the truth (John 3:21); 
doeth the righteousness (1 John 2:29). 

THE SERVANT (80dXos).Or, a servant. Properly, a bond-servant or slave. See on Matt. 
20:26. 

OF SIN. A few authorities omit, and read whosoever committeth sin is a bond-servant. 
Compare Rom. 6:17,20. 

35. ABIDETH NOT IN THE HOUSE FOREVER. A slave has no permanent place in the 
house. He may be sold, exchanged, or cast out. Compare Gen. 21:10; Gal. 4:30. House. 
See Heb. 3:6; John 14:2. The elder son in the parable of the progidal (Luke 15:29), 
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denies his sonship by the words, “These many years do / serve thee(Sovretw)” 

36. INDEED (évtws). Used by John only here. It means essentially. 

37. HATH NO PLACE (ov Xwpet). Rev., hath not free course, or maketh no way. This 
rendering is in harmony with wv. 30,31, concerning those who believed, but did not 
believe on Him, and who showed by their angry answer, in ver. 33, that the word of Jesus 
had made no advance in them. The rendering of the A. V. is not supported by usage, 
though Field ( Otium Norvicense ) cites an undoubted instance of that sense from the 
Epistles of Alciphron, a post-Christian writer, who relates the story of a parasite returning 
gorged from a banquet and applying to a physician, who administered an emetic. The 
parasite, describing the effect of the medicine, says that the doctor wondered where such 
a mess had place (€ywpyoe). For the rendering of the Rev., compare Aristophanes: 
TOS odV Ov YwpEr Toupyov ; “How is it that the work makes no progress?” (_. Peace 
472). Plutarch, éywper Sid Tijs médews O AOYOS, “the word (or report) spread (or 
advanced through the city” ( Cuesar, 712). 

38. YE HAVE SEEN. The best texts read )kovcare, ye heard. 

39. CHILDREN (réxva): See on 1:12. 

40. A MAN (av3pwzrov). Used only here by the Lord of Himself. To this corresponds 
His calling the Devil a man-slayer at ver. 44. Perhaps, too, as Westcott remarks, it may 
suggest the idea of the human sympathy which, as a man, He was entitled to claim from 
them. 

THIS DID NOT ABRAHAM. In the oriental traditions Abraham is spoken of as “full of 
loving-kindness.” 

4). YE DO . Or, are doing. 

FORNICATION (mopvetas). From trépynps, to sell. 

42. I PROCEEDED FORTH-FROM GOD (é« tod Qcod é&Fr9ov).Rev., came forth. 
The phrase occurs only here and in 16:28. "E&e\Setv aro is found in 13:3; 16:30, and 
emphasizes the idea of separation; a going from God to whom He was to return (and 
goeth unto God). “E&e9eiv'rapd (16:27; 17:8), is going from beside, implying 
personal fellowship with God. "E&:\%eiv éx, here, emphasizes the idea of essential 
community of being: “I came forth out of.” 

AND AM COME(ijKw).As much as to say, and here I am, 

OF MYSELF (ar éuavtod). Of my own self-determination, independently, but my 
being is divinely derived. See on 7:17. 

43. SPEECH—WORD (AaAvav—)édyov).The former word refers to the form, the latter to 
the substance of discourse. So Matt. 26:73, of Peter, “thy speech (NaAca) bewrayeth 
thee;” thy mode of speaking. If they had understood the substance, they would have 
understood the form. 

CANNOT. See on 7:7. 

44. YE (vets) Emphatic, in contrast with 7s, we, of ver. 41. 

OF your father (éx). Very suggestive, implying community of nature, as in ver. 42. 
Compare 1 John 3:8,10. 

THE DEVIL. See on Matt. 4:1. John uses Satan only once in the Gospel (13:27), 
frequently in the Revelations, and nowhere in the Epistles. A few critics have adopted the 
very singular rendering, which the Greek will bear, ye are of the father of the devil. This is 
explained by charging John with Gnosticism, and making him refer to the Demiurge, a 
mysterious and inferior being descended from God, by whom God, according to the 
Gnostics, created the universe, and who had rebelled against God, and was the father of 
Satan. It is only necessary to remark with Meyer that such a view is both unbiblical and 
- un-Johannine. 

LUSTS (€érwSupias). See on Mark 4:19. 
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YE WILL DO (Sénere rroueiv). Wrong. Properly, ye will to do. Rev., it is your will to do. 
See on 7:17. 

MURDERER (avSpwrroxrévos).Only here and 1 John 3:15. Lit., @ manslayer; from 
avIpwros, man, and '«tetve, to kill. The epithet is applied to Satan, not with reference 
to the murder of Abel, but to the fact of his being the author of death to the race. 
Compare Rom. 7:8,11; Heb. 2:14. 

FROM THE BEGINNING. Of the human race. 

STOOD NOT (ov« €ornxev). This may be explained in two ways. The verb may be taken 
as the perfect tense of tornuc, which is the form for the English present tense, / stand. In 
that case it would describe Satan’s present standing in the element of falsehood: he 
standeth not in the truth. Or it may be taken as the imperfect tense of or7xw, I keep my 
standing, or simply, I stand, in which case the form will be €oryxev; and it will mean 
that even before his fall he was not true, or that he did not remain true to God, but fell. 
Meyer, who takes it in the former sense, observes: ‘‘Truth is the domain in which he has 
not his footing; to him it is a foreign, heterogeneous sphere of life.... The lie is the sphere 
in which he holds his place.”” So Mephistopheles in Goeth’s Faust: 


“T am the spirit that denies! 

And justly so; for all things from the void 
Called forth, deserve to be destroyed; 
"Twere better, then, were naught created. 
Thus, all which you as sin have rated,— 
Destruction,—aught with evil blent,— 
That is my proper element.” 


WHEN HE SPEAKETH A LIE (étav adh Td »edSos).More strictly, whenever—the 
lie, as opposed to the truth, regarded as a whole.Two interpretations are given. According 
to one, the Devil is the subject of speaketh: according to the other, the subject is 
indefinite; ““when one speaketh;” stating a general proposition. 

OF HIS OWN(é« tév iSlwv).Lit., out of the things which are his own. “That which is 
more peculiarly his ethical nature” (Meyer). 

FOR HE IS A LIAR, AND THE FATHER OF IT (6ttepedorns é €otl Kar 
6 Tatip avrov). Three interpretations are given. (1) That of the A. V. and Rev. “He isa 
liar, and the father of the lie.” (2) “He is a liar, and the father of the liar (since of it may 
also be rendered of him ).” (3) Making 6 rathp avtod; his father, the subject of the 
sentence, and referring his to one,the indefinite subject of speaketh (“when one speaketh 
a lie”). Thus the rendering will be,Because his father is a liar. As to Jesus’ course of 
thought—if we accept either of the first two renderings, it turns on the character of Satan. 
After stating that the Jews are children of the Devil, He goes on to describe the Devil as a 
murderer and a liar, and enlarges on the latter characteristic by saying that falsehood is 
his natural and peculiar element. Whenever he lies he speaks out of his own false nature, 
for he isa liar, and the father of the lie or of the liar. If we accept the third rendering, the 
thought turns rather on the character of the Jews as children of Satan. He utters first, the 
general charge, ye are the children of the Devil, and as such will do his works. Hence you 
will be both murderers and liars. He was a murderer and ye are seeking to kill me. He stood 
not in the truth, neither do ye; for, when one speaketh a lie, he speaketh out of his own 
false nature, by a birth-right of falsehood, since his father also is a liar. 26 

45. AND BECAUSE I(éy® 8& dre), Render but, instead of and. You would believe 
falsehood if I should speak it, but because I tell you the truth, you do not believe. The J 
is emphatic. /, because I tell you, etc. 
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46. CONVINCETH (€réyxet).See on 3:20. Rev., convicteth. 

SIN (dpaprtias). Not fault or error, but sin in general, as everywhere in the New 
Testament. 

THE TRUTH (adSevav). Without the article, and therefore not the whole truth, but 
that which is true as to any part of divine revelation. 

47. HE THAT IS OF (6 év éx). The familiar construction. See on 1:46. 

48. SAY WE NOT WELL. Indicating a current reproach. Well (caX@s)is literally, finely, 

eautifully. Sometimes ironical, as Mark 7:6. 

THOU ART A SAMARITAN (Sapapecrns ef ov). Lit., a Samaritan art thou: the od, 
thou, terminating the sentence with a bitter emphasis: thou who professest such 
reverence for God and His law, art only a Samaritan, hostile to the true law and kingdom 
of God. 

49. 1 HAVE NOT A DEVIL. He ignores the charge of being a Samaritan, refusing to 
recognize the national distinction. For devil read demon. 

50. THERE IS ONE THAT SEEKETH. That seeks my honor and judges between me 
and my opposers. 

51. KEEP (Tnpyjon). See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

SAYING (Aeyov). Better, word, as Rev. See on ver. 43. 

EYE SIEGE INOUE SIIB” SYRINGE! (Sdvatov ov p71) Jewpnon).. The phrase 
Sewpety Sévatov, to see death, occurs only here in the New Testament. The double 
negative signifies in nowise, by no means. Qewpron, see, denoting steady, protracted 
vision, is purposely used, because the promise contemplates the entire course of the 
believer’s life in Christ. It is not, shall not die forever, but shall live eternally. Upon this 
life, which is essentially the negation and contradiction of death, the believer enters from 
the moment of his union with Christ, and moves along its entire course, in time no less 
than in eternity, seeing only life, and with his back turned on death. The reverse of this 
truth, in connection with the same verb, is painfully suggestive. The question is pertinent 
why the Revisers have retained see, and have not substituted behold, as in so many 
instances. 

52. NOW. Looking back to ver. 48. If we were too hasty then in saying that you have a 
demon, your words now fully justify us. They understood Him to be speaking of natural 
death. 

IS DEAD(amréSave).Better, died: referring to the historical fact. 

TASTE OF DEATH. They change the form of Jesus’ statement. The Lord himself tasted 
of death. See Heb. 2:9. The phrase taste of death does not occur in the Old Testament, 
but is common in Rabbinic writings. “The angel of death,” say the Rabbis, “‘holdeth his 
sword in his hand at the bed’s head, having on the end thereof three drops of gall. The 
sick man, spying this deadly angel, openeth his mouth with fear; and then those drops fall 
in, of which one killeth him, the second maketh him pale, the third rotteth.” 

53. ART THOU (nq av). Thou, emphatic, and the negative interrogative particle 
implying a negative answer, thou art not surely greater. 

WHICH is dead (Sots). The compound pronoun éotes, which, is used explicatively, 
according to a familiar New Testament usage, instead of the simple relative. The sense is, 
seeing that he is dead. The compound relative properly indicates the class or kind to 
which an object belongs. Art thou greater than Abraham, who is himself one of the dead? 
So Col. 3:5. “Mortify covetousness, seeing it is (jrus éoriv) idolatry.” See on Matt. 
13:52; 21:41; Mark 12:18; Luke 12:1; Acts 7:53; 10:41; 1 Pet. 2:11. 

55. SAYING ‘Aéyov). Properly word, as ver. 51. So Rev. 

56. REJOICED (7yadMudcaro). With exultant joy. See on 1 Pet. 1:6. 
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TO SEE (‘va t&n). The Greek construction is peculiar. Lit., that he should see; i.e., in 
the knowledge or anticipation that he should see. 

MY DAY. The exact meaning of the expression is altogether uncertain. 

57. THOU ARE NOT YET FIFTY YEARS OLD (mevrijcovta érn obrrw €XétS). Lit., 
thou has not yet fifty years. The age of completed manhood. 

HAST THOU SEEN. Again misquoting the Lord’s words. 

58. WAS, I AM (yevéoSat, eyo efuc). It is important to observe the distinction between 
the two verbs. Abraham’s life was under the conditions of time, and therefore had a 
temporal beginning. Hence, Abraham came into being, or was born (yevéo Sar). Jesus’ life 
was from and to eternity. Hence the formula for absolute, timeless existence, / am 
(yo ius) See on 1:3; 7:34. 

59. GOING THROUGH THE MIDST OF THEM, AND SO PASSED BY. The best texts 
omit. 


CHAPTER 9. 


1. FROM HIS BIRTH (€« yeverfjs). The word only here in the New Testament. 

2. THIS MAN, OR HIS PARENTS. \t was a common Jewish view that the merits or 
demerits of the parents would appear in the children, and that the thoughts of a mother 
might affect the moral state of her unborn offspring. The apostasy of one of the greatest 
Rabbis had, in popular belief, been caused by the sinful delight of his mother in passing 
through an idol grove. 

3. BUT THAT(@AW ta) There is an ellipsis: but (he was born blind) that. 

4. I MUST WORK (€ué Set épydfec9az).The best texts read yds, us, instead of ' ue, 
me. Lit., it is necessary for us to work. The disciples are thus associated by Jesus with 
Himself. Compare 3:11. 

Sent ME, not us. The Son sends the disciples, as the Father sends the Son. 

5S. AS LONG AS (érav). More correctly, whensoever. Rev., when. Whether in my 
incarnation, or before my incarnation, or after it. Compare John 1:4,10. 

THE LIGHT. See on 8:12. The article is wanting. Westcott says, “Christ is ‘light to the 
world,’ as well as ‘the one Light of the world.’ The character is unchangeable, but the 
display of the character varies witii the occasion.” 

6. ON THE GROUND (xaya1). Only here and 18:6. 

ANOINTED (€éxpice). Only here and ver. 11. The spittle.was regarded as having a 
peculiar virtue, not only as a remedy for diseases of the eye, but generally as a charm, so 
that it was employed in incantations. Persius, describing an old crone handling an infant, 
says: “She takes the babe from the cradle, and with her middle finger moistens its 
forehead and lips with spittle to keep away the evil eye” ( Sat., II, 32,33). Tacitus 
relates how one of the common people of Alexandria importuned Vespasian for a remedy 
for his blindness, and prayed him to sprinkle his cheeks and the balls of his eyes with the 
secretion of his mouth ( History, iv., 81). Pliny says: “We are to believe that by 
continually anointing each morning with fasting saliva (i.e., before eating), inflammations 
of the eyes are prevented” ( Natural History, 28:7). Some editors read here ' éré Sev, 
put upon, for | éméypicev, anointed. 

OF THE BLIND MAN. Omit, and read as Rev., his eyes, 

7. WASH (vitfrat). Wash the eyes. See on Acts 16:33. 

SILOAM. By Rabbinical writers, Shiloach: Septuagint, Sl Awd: Vulgate and Latin 
fathers, Siloe. Josephus, generally, Siloa. In scripture always called a pool or tank, built, 
and not natural. The site is clearly identified in a recess at the south eastern termination of 
Zion, near the junction of the valley of Tyropeon with that of the Kidron. According to 
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Dr. Thomson, it is a parallelogram about fifty-three feet long and eighteen wide, and in its 
perfect condition must have been nearly twenty feet deep. It is thus the smallest of all the 
Jerusalem pools. The water flows into it through a subterraneous conduit from the 
Fountain of the Virgin, and the waters are marked by an ebb and flow. Dr. Robinson 
witnessed a rise and fall of one foot in ten minutes. The conduit has been traversed by 
two explorers, Dr. Robinson and Captain Warren. See the account of Warren’s explora- 
tion in Thomson, Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, p. 460. On the word pool, see on 
2. 

SENT. The Hebrew word means outflow (of waters); missio, probably with reference to 
the fact that the temple-mount sends forth its spring-waters. Many expositors find a 
typical significance in the fact of Christ’s working through the pool of this name. Thus 
Milligan and Moulton, after noting the fact that the water was drawn from this pool for 
pouring upon the altar during the Feast of Tabernacles; that it was associated with the 
“wells of salvation” (Isa. 12:3); and that the pouring out of the water symbolized the 
effusion of spiritual blessing in the days of the Messiah, go on to say: “With the most 
natural interest, therefore, the Evangelist observes that its very name corresponds to the 
Messiah; and by pointing out this fact indicates to us what was the object of Jesus in 
sending the man to these waters. In this, even more distinctly than in the other particulars 
that we have noted, Jesus, in sending the man away from Hin, is keeping Himself before 
him in everything connected with his cure. Thus, throughout the whole narrative, all 
attention is concentrated on Jesus Himself, who is the Light of the world, who was ‘sent 
of God’ to open blind eyes.’ See also Westcott and Godet. 

8. BLIND. The best texts substitute mpocalrns, a beggar. 

THAT SAT AND BEGGED (6 kaSjpevos Kal rpocastév). Lit., the one sitting and 
begging. Denoting something customary. 

9. HE said (éxetvos).The strong demonstrative throws the man into strong relief as the 
central figure. 

11. TO THE POOL OF SILOAM. The best texts read simply, Go to Siloam. 

RECEIVED SIGHT (avéBrewa). Originally , to look up, as Matt. 14:19; Mark 16:4, and 


so some render it here; but better, J recovered sight. Ps 
14. IT WAS THE SABBATH DAY WHEN(jv && odBBarov Sre).The best texts read, 


instead of “6ré when, ép q nHepa on which day. Lit., it was a Sabbath on the day on 
which. 

16. KEEPETH NOT THE SABBATH. A Rabbinical precept declares, “It is forbidden to 
apply even fasting-spittle to the eyes on the Sabbath.” The words in ver. 14, made the 
clay, also mark a specific point of offence. 

18. THE JEWS. Notice the change from the Pharisees. The Pharisees had already divided 
on this miracle (ver. 16). The Jews represent that section which was hostile to Jesus. 

OF HIM THAT HAD RECEIVED HIS SIGHT (avrob 70d avaBréyray Tos). Properly, 
“of the very one who had received.” 

22. HAD AGREED-THA T(ouveréSewro—iva).The sense is, had formed an agreement 
in order to bring about this end, viz., that the confessor of Christ should be 
excommunicated. 

CONFESS (6por0y7o7 )See on Matt. 7:23; 10:32. 

HE SHOULD BE PUT OUT OF THE SYNAGOGUE (amroovvdywyos yévnrat). The 
literal rendering cannot be neatly given, as there is no English adjective corresponding to 
arrocuvaywyos, which means excluded from the synagogue: as nearly as possible—that 
he should become banished from the synagogue. The adjective occurs only in John’s 
Gospel—here, 12:42; 16:2. Three kinds of excommunication were recognized, of which 
only the third was the real cutting off, the other two being disciplinary. The first, and 
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lightest, was called rebuke, and fared from seven to thirty days. The second was called 
thrusting out, and lasted for thirty days at least, followed by a “second admonition,” 
which lasted for thirty days more. This could only be pronounced in an assembly of ten. 
It was accompanied by curses, and sometimes proclaimed with the blast of the horn. The 
excommunicated person would not be admitted into any assembly of ten men, nor to 
public prayer. People would keep at the distance of four cubits from him, as if he were a 
leper. Stones were to be cast on his coffin when dead, and mourning for him was 
forbidden. If all else failed, the third, or real excommunication was pronounced, the 
duration of which was indefinite. The man was to be as one dead. No intercourse was to 
be held with him; one must not show him the road, and though he might buy the 
necessaries of life, it was forbidden to eat and drink with him. These severer forms appear 
to have been of later introduction, so that the penalty which the blind man’s parents 
feared was probably separation from all religious fellowship, and from ordinary inter- 
course of life for perhaps thirty days. 

24. GIVE GOD THE PRAISE (80s Sé£av 76 ed).Rev., give glory to God. Compare 
Josh. 7:19; 1 Sam. 6:5. This phrase addressed to an offender implies that by some 
previous act or word he has done dishonor to God, and appeals to him to repair the 
dishonor by speaking the truth. In this case it is also an appeal to the restored man to 
ascribe his cure directly to God, and not to Jesus. Palgrave, “Central and Eastern Arabia, 
says that the Arabic phrase.commonly addressed to one who has said something 
extremely out of place, is /staghfir Allah, Ask pardon of God. 

WE know. The we is emphatic. We, the wise men and guardians of religion. 

28. REVILED (€Xotddpneayv). The verb means to reproach or scold in a loud and abusive 
manner. Calvin, on 1 Cor. 4:12, “being reviled. we bless,” remarks: “‘AoWopla is a 
harsher railing, which not only rebukes a man, but also sharply bites him, and stamps him 
with open contumely. Hence Aoddopeiy is to wound a man as with an accursed sting.” 

HIS DISCIPLE (wadnrhs éxetvou). Lit., that man’s disciple. The pronoun has a con- 
temptuous force which is not given by his. 

29. SPAKE (AeXdAnxKev).Perfect tense, hath spoken, and the authority of Moses’ words 
therefore continues to the present. So Rev. Aadéw is to talk, familiarly. See Exod. 
S535 Wg 

WHENCE HE IS. Comnwe 7:27; 8:14. 

30. A MARVELLOUS THING (Savpacrov). The correct reading adds the article, the 
marvel. So Rev. 

YE know not. Ye is emphatic: ye who might be expected to know about a man who 
has wrought such a miracle. 

AND YET (xat).See on 8:20; 1:10. 

31. WE KNOW. Here the pronoun is not expressed, and the we is not emphatic, like the 
pronouns in wv. 24,29, but expresses the common information of all concerning a familiar 
fact. 

A WORSHIPPER OF GOD (Seoae8is). Only here in the New Testament. The kindred 
word, SeoréBeva,. godliness, occurs only at 1 Tim. 2:10. Compounded with @eds, God, 
and oéSouat, to worship, the same verb which appears in evoe8ns, devout (Acts 
10:2,7; 22:12), and evoéBeva, godliness (Acts 3:12; 1 Tim. 2:2, etc.). See on 2 Pet. 1:3. 
These two latter words, while they may mean reverence toward God, may also mean the 
due fulfilment of human relations; while ‘@eoceB}5; worshipper of God, is limited to 
piety towards God. 

32. SINCE THE WORLD BEGAN (é« tod aidvos). The exact phrase ay here in the 


New Testament. "A7r’ aidvos is found is Acts 3:21; 15:18; azo Tay aldévwy in Col. 
1:26. 
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34. ALTOGETHER (80s). Lit., all of thee. 

IN SINS. Standing first in the Greek order, and emphatic, as is also od’ thou, in both 
instances. “In sins wast thou bom, all of thee; and dost thou teach us?” 

TEACH. Emphatic. Dost thou, thus born in sins, assume the officer of teacher? 

CAST HIM OUT. From the place where they were conversing. Not excommunicated, 
which this miscellaneous gathering could not do. 

35. SAID UNTO HIM. Omit unto him. 

DOST THOU BELIEVE(o0 mricredvers)? The form of the question indicates the confi- 
dent expectation of an affirmative answer. It is almost an affirmation, you surely believe; 
you (av, emphatic) who have borne such bold testimony to me that they have cast you 
out. Note the phrase, “aria TeveEls eis, believe on, and see on 1:12. 

SON OF GOD. Both Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort read Son of man. 

36. WHO IS HE? The best texts insert xat, and. and who is He? which imparts an air 
of eagerness to the question. 

38. WORSHIPPED rpogexivncev).See on Acts 10:25. 

39. JUDGMENT (*pi4a). Not the act of judgment, but its result. His very presence in 
the world constitutes a separation, which is the primitive idea of judgment, between those 
who believe on Him and those who reject Him. See on 3:17. 

40. ARE WE BLIND ALSO(un Kat ijpeis rupdol écpev)} The also belongs with we. The 
interrogative particle has the force of we are surely not, and the we is emphatic. Are we 
also blind? So Rev. 

41. YE SHOULD HAVE NO SIN(otx dy etyere dpaptiav).Or, ye would have had. The 
phrase ‘duapriay éxew, to have sin, occurs only in John, in the Gospel and First Epistle. 


CHAPTER 10. 


1. VERILY VERILY (apap, ayiy)e The formula never begins anything quite new, 
but connects what follows with what precedes. This discourse grows out of the assump- 
tion of the Pharisees to be the only authoritative guides of the people (9:24, 29). They 
already have been described as blind and sinful. 

SHEEPFOLD(atAnv tev mpoBdarwv).Lit., fold of the sheep. So Rev., better, because 
the-two ideas of the flock and the fold are treated distinctly. Compare ver. 16. 

SOME OTHER WAY (@AXaxéSev). Lit., from some other quarter. The thief does not, 
like the shepherd, come from some well-known direction, as from his dwelling or from 
the pasture, but from an unknown quarter and by a road of his own. This from is 
significant, because, in the previous discourses, Jesus has laid great stress on the source 
from which He proceeded, and has made the difference in character between Himself and 
His opposers turn upon difference of origin. See 8:23,42,44. In the latter part of this 
chapter He brings out the same thought (wv. 30,32,33,36). 

THIEF —ROBBER (khérrtns—Anorns). For the distinction see on Mark 11:17. There is 
a climax in the order of the words; one who will gain his end by craft, and, if that will not 
suffice, by violence. 

2. THE SHEPHERD (rots). Better, a shepherd. It is the character rather than the 
person that is contemplated. 

3. PORTER(Svpepos). From dpa, door, and &pa, care. An under-shepherd, to whose 
charge the sheep are committed after they have been folded for the night, and who opens 
the door on the arrival of the shepherd in the morning. 

CALLETH(xanei) But the best texts read wve?,, expressing personal address. 

4. PUTTETH FORTH (éxBdxXn). Rev., more strictly, hath put forth. Instead of leadeth 
out, in ver. 3. It implies a constraint; as if some of the sheep were unwilling to leave the 
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fold. Meyer says that putteth forth pictures the manner of the leading out. He lays hold 
on the sheep and brings them out to the door. 

HIS OWN SHEEP(rd ‘va apéBara).The best texts read wdvra, all, for ‘wpdéPara,. 
sheep; all his own. So Rev. 

GOETH BEFORE. As the Eastern shepherd always does. Having pushed them forth, he 
now leads them. 

FOLLOW. “It is necessary that they should be taught to follow, and not stray away into 
the unfenced fields of wheat which lie so temptingly on either side. The shepherd calls 
from time to time to remind them of his presence. They know his voice and follow on; 
but if a stranger call, they stop, lift up their heads in alarm, and if the call is repeated, 
they turn and flee from him; for they know not the voice of strangers. This is not the 
fanciful costume of a parable; it is a simple fact. I have made the experiment often” 
(Thomson). 

6. PARABLE (zrapotuiav). The word occurs but once outside of John’s writings (2 Pet. 
2:22). The usual word for parable is ‘aapa8oA7, which is once rendered proverb in the 
A. V. (Luke 4:23, changed to parable by Rev.), and which occurs nowhere in John. For 
the distinction see on Matt. 13:3. 

7. THE DOOR OF THE SHEEP. Meaning the door for the sheep; not the door of the 
fold. “The thought is connected with the life, and not simply with the organization.” 

10. THE THIEF (6 «désrr7s).Christ puts Himself in contrast with the meaner criminal. 

I AM COME (%Sov).More correctly , / came. I am come would be the perfect tense. 

MORE ABUNDANTLY (repiocoyv).Lit., may have abundance. 

11. THE GOOD SHEPHERD (6 qrowny 6 kadds). Lit., the shepherd the good 
(shepherd). Kavos, though not of frequent occurrence in John, is more common than 
dryads; good, which occurs but four times, and three times out of the four in the 
neuter gender, a good thing, or that which is good. Kadés in John is applied to wine 
(2:10), three times to the shepherd in this chapter, and twice to works (10:32,33). In 
classical usage, originally as descriptive of outward form, beautiful; of usefulness, as a fair 
haven, a fair wind. Auspicious, as sacrifices. Morally beautiful, noble; hence virtue is 
called 'r6_ xadov. The New Testament usage is similar. Outwardly fair, as the stones of 
the temple (Luke 21:5): well adapted to its purpose, as salt (Mark 9:50): competent for 
an office, as deacons (1 Tim. 4:6); a steward (1 Pet. 4:10); a soldier (2 Tim. 2:3): 
expedient, wholesome (Mark 9:43,45,47): morally good, noble, as works (Matt. 5:16); 
conscience (Heb. 13:18). The phrase it is good, i.e., a good or proper thing (Rom. 14:21). 
In the Septuagint xa)dg is the most usual word for good as opposed to evil (Gen. 2:17; 
24:50; Isa. 5:20). In Luke 8:15, xadds ana &yadds are found together as epithets of 
the heart; honest (or virtuous, noble) and good. The epithet «adés,. applied here to the 
shepherd, points to the essential goodness as nobly realized, and appealing to admiring 
respect and affection. As Canon Westcott observes, ‘‘in the fulfilment of His work, the 
Good Shepherd claims the admiration of all that is generous in man.” 

GIVETH HIS LIFE (riv uynv abtod tidnow). The phrase is peculiar to John, occur- 
ring in the Gospel and First Epistle. It is explained in two ways: either (1) as laving down 
as a pledge, paying as a price, according to the classical usage of the word Ti9nut. So 
Demosthenes, to pay interest or the alien tax. Or (2) according to John 13:4, as laying 
aside his life like a garment. The latter seems preferable. T/9nj, in the sense of to pay 
down a price, does not occur in the New Testament, unless this phrase, to Jay down the 
life, be so explained.?” In John 13:4, layeth aside His garments (riSnot Ta ivdria) is 
followed, in ver. 12, by had taken His garments (édaBe ra iudtva)s So, in this chapter, 
giveth (r/Snow) His life (ver. 11), and J lay down (riSmut)my life (vv. 17,18), are followed 
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by AaBety “to take it again.” The phrases Ty sruyny eInne He laid down His life, and 
Tas uxas Jeivar to lay down our lives, occurs in 1 John 3:16. The verb is used in the 
sense of laying aside in the classics, as to lay aside war, shields, etc. Compare Matt. 20:28, 
Sodvat THY >AruxiY, to give His life 

FOR the sheep (irép).On behalf of. 

12. HIRELING (pucSwros). From odds, hire. See on 2 Pet. 2:13. Wyc., merchant. 


SEETH (Sewpet). Very graphic. His gaze is fixed with the fascination of terror on the 
approaching wolf. Compare Dante: 


“But not so much, that did not give me fear 

A lion’s aspect which appeard to me. 

And a she wolf, that with all hungerings 

Seemed to be laden in her meagreness, 

And many folk has caused to live forlorn! 

She brought upon me so much heaviness, 

With the affright that from her aspect came, 

That I the hope relinquished of the height.” 
Inferno, t,44—54. 


Westcott cites Augustine on this word: fuga anima timor est, the flight of the mina.is 
cowardice, with which again compare Dante: 


“So did my soul, that still was fleeing onward, 
‘Turn itself back,” etc. 
Inferno, 1.,25. 


LEAVE TH(a4dlno1).See on 4:3. 


CATCHETH (aprragev). Better, as Rev., snatcheth; though catch is doubtless used by the 
A. V. in its earlier and stronger sense, from the low Latin caciare, to chase, corrupted 
from capture, to snatch or lay hold of. Compare the Italian cacciare, to hunt. The same 
word is used at ver. 28, of plucking out of Christ’s hand. See on Matt. 11:12. 

THE SHEEP. The best texts omit. Read, as Rey., scattereth them. 

13. THE HIRELING FLEETH. The best texts omit. Read, as Rev., supplying he fleeth. 

CARETH NOT(ov péreu adrs)Lit., the sheep are not a care to him. Seeon | Pet. ek 
The contrast is suggestive. 

14. AM KNOWN OF MINE (ywockomat rd tov €uav). The best texts read, 
ywackoval pe Ta eud, mine own know me. So Rev. 

15. AS THE FATHER KNOWETH ME. Connect these words with the previous 

sentence: mine own know me, even as the Father knoweth me,etc. 
16. FOLD (avAjjs). From &w, to blow, hence, strictly, a place open to the air; an 
uncovered space enclosed by a wall. So Homer, of the cave of the Cyclops: 


“But when we came upon that neighboring coast, 
We saw upon its verge beside the sea 
A cave high-vaulted, overbrowed with shrubs 
Of laurel. There much cattle lay at rest, 
Both sheep and goats. Around it was a court (ata4), 
A high enclosure of hewn stone.” 
Odyssey, 1x.,181—185. 
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Dr. Thomson says: “The low building on the hill-side which we have just passed, with 
arches in front, and its enclosure protected by a rubble wall and thorny hedge, is a 
sheepfold or marah. ... The marahs are generally built in a valley, or on the sunny side of 
a hill, where they are sheltered from the winter winds. In ordinary weather the sheep and 
goats are gathered at night into the enclosed yard; but when the nights are cold and 
stormy the flocks are shut up in the marah. The sharp thorn-bushes on the top of the wall 
that surrounds the yard are a defence which the prowling wolf will rarely attempt to 
scale. The leopard and panther of this country, however, when pressed with hunger, will 
sometimes overleap this thorny hedge, and with one bound land amongst the frightened 
fold” ( Central Palestine and Phoenicia, p.591). Compare Homer: 


“As a lion who has leaped 

Into a fold—and he who guards the flock 
Has wounded but not slain him—feels his rage 
Waked by the blow;—the affrighted shepherd then 
Ventures not near, but hides within the stalls, 

And the forsaken sheep are put to flight, 

And huddling, slain in heaps, till o’er the fence 

The savage bounds into the fields again.” 


Iliad, v.,136—142. 


BRING (ayayeiv). Better, Jead, as Rev., in margin. Compare ver. 3, leadeth them out. 
The idea is not bringing them together (as cuvaydyn, 11:52), or conducting them to one 
place, but assuming the guidance. 

THERE SHALL BE (yevjoerat). More correctly, shall come to be. Some edioe read 
ryevncovrat, they shall become. 

ONE FOLD (la rroiuvn) The A. V. entirely ignores the distinction between ‘avd, fold, 
and Troiuvn, flock. The latter word is found in Matt. 26:31; Luke 2:8; 1 Cor. 9:7, and 
always distinctly meaning a flock, as does also the diminutive roduviov, little flock 
(Luke 12 32; 1 Pet. 5:2, etc.). Render, as Rev., one flock, one shepherd. So Tynd. 
Compare Ezek. 34:23. We are not, however, to say with Trench ( Authorized Version of 
the New Testament i that the Jew and the Gentile are the two folds which Christ will 
gather into a single flock. The heathen are not conceived as a fold, but as a dispersion. See 
7:35; 11:52; and, as Meyer observes, “the thought of a divine leading of the heathen does 
not correspond at all to the figure of a fold, of which the conception of theocratic 
fellowship constitutes an essential feature.” So Bengel. “He says, other sheep, not another 
fold, for they were scattered abroad in the world.” When Jesus speaks of the other sheep 
who are not from this fold, the emphasis is on fold, not on this. Compare Rom. 11:17 
sqq. Nor, moreover, does Jesus mean that the Gentiles are to be incorporated into the 
Jewish fold, but that the unity of the two is to consist in their common relation to 
Himself. “The unity of the Church does not spring out of the extension of the old 
kingdom, but is the spiritual antitype of that earthly figure. Nothing is said of one fold 
under the new dispensation” (Westcott). It will readily be seen that the incorrect 
rendering fostered by the carelessness or the mistake of some of the Western fathers, and 
by the Vulgate, which renders both words by ovile, fold, has been in the interest of 
Romish claims. 

18. TAKETH AWAY (aiper). Some texts read %p€Y» took away. According to this 
reading the word would point back to the work of Jesus as conceived and accomplished 
in the eternal counsel of God, where His sacrifice of Himself was not exacted, but was His 
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own spontaneous offering in harmony with the Father’s will. 
I LAY IT DOWN OF MYSELF. Wyc.,I put it from myself. 


POWER (é€ovciar). Rev., in margin, right. See on 1:12. 
COMMANDMENT (evrovnv). See on Jas. 2:8. 


19. THERE WAS A DIVISION (¢xcua éyévero). Rev., more correctly, there arose. 
The word cyloya, division, from xia, to cleave, describes a fact which continually 
recurs in John’s narrative. See 6:52,60,66; 7:12,25 sqq.; 8:22; 9:16,17; 10:19,24,41; 
11:37 sqq.; 12:19,29,42; 16:18,19. 

WORDS (Adyous).Or, discourses. 

21. THAT HATH A DEVIL (Satpovstopévov). Lit., of one demonized. Rev., one 
possessed with a devil. 

CAN a devil (4%) Svvaraz). Surely a demon cannot. 

22. FEAST OF THE DEDICATION (éyxaiva). Only here in the New Testament. The 
word signifies renewal, from Kaos; new, fresh. Josephus calls it dara, lights. It was 
instituted by Judas Maccabeus (B.C. 164), in memory of the cleansing of the temple from 
the pollutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. The victorious Jews, says Dean Stanley, ““entered 
and found the scene of havoc which the Syrian occupation had left. The corridors of the 
priests’ chambers, which encircled the temple, were torn down; the gates were in ashes, 
the altar was disfigured, and the whole platform was overgrown as if with a mountain 
jungle or forest glade. It was a heartrending spectacle. Their first impulse was to cast 
themselves headlong on the pavement, and blow the loud horns which accompanied all 
mournful as well as all joyful occasions—the tocsin as well as the chimes of the nation. 
Then, whilst the foreign garrison was kept at bay, the warriors first began the elaborate 
process of cleansing the polluted place.’ _ For the interior of the temple everything had 
to be refurnished afresh—vessels, candlesticks and incense-altar, and tables and curtains. 
At last all was completed, and on the 25th of Chisleu (middle of December), the same 
day that, three years before, the profanation had occurred, the temple was rededicated ” 

What most lived in the recollection of the time was that the perpetual light blazed 
again. The golden candlestick was no longer to be had. Its place was taken by an iron 
chandelier, cased in wood” ( Jewish Church, pt. iii., 45,346). According to tradition the 
oil was found to have been desecrated, and only one flagon of pure oil, sealed with the 
High-Priest’s signet, was found, sufficient to feed the candle-stick for a single day. But by 
a miracle the flagon was replenished during eight days, until a fresh supply could be 
procured. The festival lasted for eight days. Lights were kindled, not only in the temple, 
put in every home. Pious householders lighted a lamp for every inmate of the home, and 
the most zealous added a light every night for every individual, so that if a house with ten 
inmates began with ten lights, it would end with eighty. The Jews assembled in the 
temple, or in the synagogues of the places where they resided, bearing branches of palm, 
and singing psalms of praise. No fast or mourning, on account of any calamity or 
bereavement, was permitted to commence during the festival. 

23. SOLOMON’S PORCH. A covered colonnade on the eastern side of the outer court 
of the temple. According to Josephus it was a relic of Solomon’s days, which had 
remained intact in the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 

24. MAKE US TO DOUBT (rhv uxt juav aipes). Lit., lift up our soul. Excite us 
and inflame our hopes. Rev., hold us in suspense. 

PLAINLY (wappnotg) See on 7:13. 

26. AS I SAID UNTO YOU. The best texts omit. 

27. MY SHEEP(rd mpéBara Td éud).Lit., the sheep, those that are mine. A character- 
istic form of expression with John. Compare 3:29; 5:30; 14:15, etc. 

28. 1 GIVE (8iSwp).Not, I will give. The gift is present and continuous. Compare 3:36. 
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SHALL PLUCK (apmrdcet).See on ver. 12. Compare can pluck, ver. 29. Here Jesus speaks 
of the fact; there of the possibility. Rev., snatch. Wyc., ravish. 

29. MY FA THER, WHICH GA VE THEM ME, IS GREATER THAN ALL 
(0 3atnp poou és Sé8cone Hot, peikwv madvtwv €ctiv): There is considerable confusion 
here about the reading. Westcott and Hort and Tischendorf read 0 vratjp pou’ 
(Tischendorf rejects ‘pov) 6 dédwxév wor Tavtwv wetlov €aotw. That which the Father 
(or my Father) hath given me is greater than all. Rev. gives this in the margin. For gave, 
render hath given. 

30. ONE (év). The neuter, not the masculine ‘efs, one person. It implies unity of 
essence, not merely of will or of power. 

31. TOOK UP-AGAIN(éBactacav—raMuy). Again refers to 8:59. It seems as though a 
different verb is purposely chosen here(compare jpav. took up, in 8:59), since the 
interview took place in Solomon’s porch, where stones would not be at hand. The verb 
here may mean fo take up. So Ajax says: 


“Send some one as a messenger to bear 

The evil news to Teucros, that he first 

May /i i (Sacrdon) my corpse by this sharp sword transfixed.” 
Sophocles, Ajax, 827. 


Its more usual meaning in the New Testament, however, is to bear or carry. So of the 
cross (John 19:17; Luke 14:27). Here it might very properly be rendered brought, 
perhaps from the works which were then going on at the temple. See further on 12:6. 

32. GOOD WORKS (kana). Beautiful, noble works, adapted to call forth admiration and 
respect. Compare Mark 14:6, and see on ver. 11. 

FOR WHICH OF THESE WORKS (8d rrofov abtav épyov).Lit., for what kind of a 
work of these. This qualitative force of 7rotoy is not to be lost sight of, though it is 
impossible to render it accurately without paraphrasing. Jesus does not mean, as the A. V. 
and Rev. imply, ‘“‘for which one of these works,” but “what is the character of that 
particular work among all these for which you stone me?” The me, closing the sentence, 
is emphatic. 

33. SA YING. Omit. 

34. IS IT NOT WRITTEN (00k ¢aotw ‘yeypaypévov). More strictly, does it not stand 
written, 

LAW (¥}u:¢).The word is sometimes used in the New Testament of other scriptures. See 
12:34; 15:25; Rom. 3:19; 1 Cor. 14:21. 

I SAID, etc. The reference is to Ps. 82:6. 

35. THE SCRIPTURE (9 ‘ypady).The passage of scripture. See on 2:22; 5:47. 

BROKEN (AvYvat). Lit., loosened. Wyc., undone. The word is characteristic of John. 
He uses it of the destruction of the temple (2:19); the breaking of the Sabbath (5:18); 


the violation of the law (7:23); the destruction of Satan’s works (1 John 3:8), besides 
elsewhere in the physical sense. 


36. SANCTIFIED (nylacev). Better, as Rev., in margin, consecrated. The fundamental 
idea of the word is separation and consecration to the service of Deity. See note on Acts 
26:10, on the kindred adjective Gysos, holy or consecrated. 

THE SON OF GOD. There is no article. Its absence directs us to the character rather 
than to the person of Jesus. The judges, to whom the quotation in ver. 35 refers, were 
called gods, as being representatives of God. See Exod. 21:6; 22:8, where the word 
rendered judges is elohim, gods. In Exod. 22:28, gods appears in the A. V, 7° Jesus’ 
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course of reasoning is, if these judges could be called gods, how do I blaspheme in calling 
myself Son of God, since the Father has consecrated me and sent me on a special mission 
to the world? 

37. BELIEVE ME (mioreveré p01). Notice believe, with the simple dative; believe me, 
not on me. It is a question of faith in His testimony, not in His person. See on 1:12. 

38. IN HIM. The best texts read év t@ tratpi,, in the Father. 

39. AGAIN. Pointing back to 7:30,32,44, where the word isridcau, to seize is found. 

ESCAPED OUT OF (€&\9ev éx),Rev., literally, went forth out of. The phrase occurs 
only here. ; h 

40. BEYOND JORDAN (répav tod Iopddvov). Into the region called Perea, from 

mépav, beyond. It was on the east side of the river, and was the ancient possession of 
Gad and Reuben. It corresponds, in an enlarged sense, to the region round about Jordan 
(Matt. 3:5; Luke 3:3). Compare Matt. 19:1; Mark 10:1. 


CHAPTER 11. 


1. NOW (8€)-Marking the interruption to Jesus’ retirement (10:40). 

LAZARUS. See on Luke 16:20. 

2. ANOINTED (Acipaca). Three words for anointing are found in the New 
Testament: drelpw,, “p/w, and-its compounds, and Hupite, The last is used but once, 
Mark 14:8, of anointing the Lord’s body for burying. Between the two others the 
distinction is strictly maintained. Xplw, which occurs five times, is used in every case but 
one of the anointing of the Son by the Father with the Holy Spirit (Luke 4:18; Acts 
4:27; 10:38; Heb. 1:9). In the remaining instance (2 Cor. 1:21) of enduing Christians 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Thus the word is confined to sacred anointing. 7° 

*Aret: Hw is used of all actual anointings. See Matt. 6:17; Mark 6:13; Luke 7:38; Jas. 
5:14. The same distinction is generally maintained in the Septuagint, though with a few 
exceptions, as Num. 3:3. 

3. THOU LOVEST (gunets)- See on 5:20. “They do not say, come. He who loves needs 
but know” (Bengel). 

4. UNTO DEATH. Not to have death as its final issue. 

FOR the glory (v7rép). Here, as elsewhere in John, in behalf of. Canon Westcott remarks: 
“The sickness is regarded in a triple relation; unto, in respect of the actual result; in 
behalf of, in respect of the suffering bome; in order that, in respect of the divine 
purpose.” 

5. LOVED (jryarra). Notice the verb here: not eXeis,. as ver. 3. See on 5:20. Lazarus is 
not mentioned in Luke 10:38 sqq. 

8. OF LATE SOUGHT (viv é&jrouv). Rey., much better, giving the true force of viv, 
now, and of the imperfect: were but now seeking. 

GOEST (irréyews).Dost thou withdraw from this safe retreat? See on 6:21; 8:21. 

9. WALK (7reperrati).Walk about, in the pursuit of his ordinary business. Wyc., wander. 

11. SLEEPETH (exolpnraz).More correctly, as Rey., hath fallen asleep. See on Acts 
7:60; 2 Pet. 3:4. 

_ AWAKE HIM OUT OF SLEEP (éEvrrvlew airov). Only here in the New Testament. 

12. SHALL DO WELL (cwdjoerat).Lit., shall be saved. Rev., he will recover. Wyc., shall 
be safe. Tynd., shall he do well enough. 

13. TAKING REST (xousjnoews). Akin to the verb in ver. 11. Wyc., the sleeping of sleep. 
Tynd., the natural sleep. 

15. FOR YOUR SAKES-TO THE INTENT YE MAY BELIEVE. These two clauses, 
which are separated in the A. V. and Rev., are, in the Greek order, placed together: for 
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your sakes, to the intent ye may believe; the latter clause being explanatory of the 
former. 

THAT I WAS NOT THERE. Bengel’s comment is beautiful and characteristic. “It 
accords beautifully with divine propriety that we read of no one having died while the 
Prince of life was present. If you suppose that death could not, in the presence of Jesus, 
have assailed Lazarus, the language of the two sisters, vv. 21,32, attains loftier meaning; 
and the Lord’s joy at His own absence is explained.” 

UNTO HIM (arpos avzév).Most touching. To him, as though he were yet living. Death 
has not broken the personal relation of the Lord with His friend. 

16. DIDYMUS (AlSupos).Not a sumame of Thomas, but the Greek equivalent of the 
Aramaic name, twin. See on Mark 3:18. The word occurs only in John’s Gospel. 

FELLOW-DISCIPLES (cvppaSnrais).Only here in the New Testament. 

WE MAY DIE. “He will die for the love which he has, but he will not affect the faith 
which he has not” (Westcott). 

17. HAD LAIN IN THE GRAVE FOUR DAYS ALREADY (réccapas 
nuepas 7on exovTa év TH pvnuelw). Lit., found him having already four days in the 
tomb. 

18. FIFTEEN FURLONGS. About two miles. 

19. MANY OF THE JEWS CAME. Rev., rightly, had come. The tense is the pluperfect. 
Lazarus’ friendship with Jesus had not caused him to be regarded as an apostate, at whose 
burial every indignity would have been shown. People were even to array themselves in 
white, festive garments in demonstration of joy. Here, on the contrary, every token of 
sympathy and respect seems to have been shown. 

TO MARTHA AND MARY(mpos tas wept MdpSav wai Mapiar) Lit., to those about 
Martha and Mary; a Greek idiom for Martha and Mary and their companions, or 
attendants. Compare of mept tov IIaixdov, Paul and his companions (Acts 13:13). 
Somewhat analogous is our familiar idiom when we speak of going to visit a household: I 
am going to Smith’s or Brown’s, by which we include the head of the household with its 
members. Westcott and Hort and Tregelles, however, read arpds tiv Mdp9av x. M., to 
Martha and Mary. So also the Revisers’ text. 

20. THAT JESUS WAS COMING (Ste 6 Inaods épyeraz). Lit., is coming. The exact 
words of the message: Jesus is coming. 

WENT AND MET (otrjvtncev).The verb means to go to meet. 

22. WILT ASK OF GOD (airjon tov @edv).The verb airéw is used of the asking of an 
inferior from a superior.’Epwrdw is to ask on equal terms, and hence is always used by 
Christ of His own asking from the Father, in the consciousness of His equal dignity. 
Hence Martha, as Trench observes, “plainly reveals her poor, unworthy conception of His 
person, that she recognizes in Him no more than a prophet, when she ascribes that asking 

(aiteto9a1) to Him which He never ascribes to Himself” ( Synonyms ). Bengel says: 


“Martha did not speak in Greek, yet John expresses her inaccurate remark, which the 
Lord kindly tolerated.” See on Matt. 15:23. 


24. IN THE RESURRECTION. Wyc., the again rising. 

25.1 AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. The words am are very significant. 
Martha had stated the resurrection rather as a doctrine, a current tenet: Jesus states it as a 
fact, identified with His own person. He does not say, I raise the dead; I perform the 
resurrection, but I am the resurrection. In His own person, representing humanity, He 
exhibits man as immortal, but immortal only through union with Him. 

THE LIFE. The life is the larger and inclusive idea. Resurrection is involved in life as an 
incident developed by the temporary and apparent triumph of death. All true life is in 
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Christ. In Him is lodged everything that is essential to life, in its origin, its maintenance, 
and its consummation, and all this is conveyed to the believer in his union with Him. This 
life is not affected by death. “Every believer is in reality and for ever sheltered from 
death. To die with full light, in the clear certainty of the life which is in Jesus, to die only 
to continue to live to Him, is no longer that fact which human language designates by the 
name of death. It is as though Jesus had said: In me death is certain to live, and the living 
is certain never to die” (Godet). On {w%, life, see on 1:4. 

HE WERE DEAD (azro$dvy). The aorist denotes an event, not a condition. Hence, 
much better, Rev., though he die. 

27.1 BELIEVE (wemtorevka). Lit., I have believed. The perfect tense. So Rey. Martha 
goes back to her previous belief, which consists in the recognition of Christ as her Lord. 
Whatever faith she has in this new revelation of Christ rests upon the truth that He is the 
Anointed, the Son of God, even He that cometh into the world. 

28. THE MASTER (6 8iéacxanos). Lit., the teacher. Westcott remarks that this title 
opens a glimpse into the private intercourse of the Lord and the disciples: so they spoke 
of Him. — 

IS COME (rrdpeorwv). Lit., is present. Rev., is here. 

29. AROSE AND CAME (ipyépSy Kat jpyxero): The aorist, arose, marks the single, 
instantaneous act of rising. The imperfect, was coming, the progress towards Jesus. 

31. SAYING (Aéyovres). The best texts read ‘Sokavrtes,, supposing. So Rev. 

SHE GOETH (irdyet).Withdraweth from our company. See on 6:21;8:21. 

TO WEEP(iva kXavon).Rev., in margin, wail. The word means loud weeping. See Matt. 
2:18; Mark 5:38; and on Luke 6:21; 7:32. __ 

33. HE GROANED IN THE SPIRIT éveRptsnoato tS mvevpate See on Mark 1:43. 
The word for groaned occurs three times elsewhere: Matt. 9:30; Mark 1:43; 14:5. In 
every case it expresses a charge, or remonstrance, accompanied with a feeling of displeasure. 
On this passage there are two lines of interpretation, both of them assuming the meaning 
just stated. 

(1) T@ wvevpart, the spirit, is regarded as the object of Jesus’ inward charge or remon- 
strance. This is explained variously: as that Jesus sternly rebuked the natural shrinking of 
His human spirit, and summoned it to the decisive conflict with death; or that He 
checked its impulse to put forth His divine energy at once. (2) Takes in the spirit, as 
representing the sphere of feeling, as 13:21; Mark 8:12; Luke 10:21. Some explain the 
feeling as indignation at the hypocritical mourning of the Jews, or at their unbelief and 
the sisters’ misapprehension; others as indignation at the temporary triumph of Satan, 
who had the power of death. 

The interpretation which explains 7@ wvevpatc as the sphere of feeling is to be 
preferred. Compare ver. 38, in himself. The nature of the particular emotion of Jesus 
must remain largely a matter of conjecture. Rev. renders, in margin, was moved with 
indignation in the spirit. 

WAS TROUBLED (érépakev éavrdy).Lit., troubled Himself. Probably of the outward 
manifestation of His strong feeling. 

35. WEPT (éSdxpucev). A different verb from that in ver. 31. Here Sdxpv, tear, and 
meaning to shed tears, to weep silently. Only here in the New Testament. KAalo, to weep 
audibly, is once used of our Lord in Luke 19:41. “The very Gospel in which the deity of 
Jesus is most clearly asserted, is also that which makes us best acquainted with the 
profoundly human side of His life’ (Godet). How far such a conception of deity is 
removed from the pagan ideal, may be seen by even a superficial study of the classics. 
Homer’s gods and goddesses weep and bellow when wounded, but are not touched with 
the feeling of human infirmity °° (see on 3:16). “The gods,” says Gladstone, “while they 
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dispense afflictions upon earth, viel are neither sweetened by love, nor elevated by a 
distinct disciplinary purpose, take care to keep themselves beyond all touch of grief or 
care.” 
“The gods ordain 
The lot of man to suffer, while themselves 
Are free from care.” 
Iliad, xxiv., 525. 


So Diana, when appealed to by the wretched Hippolytus for sympathy, replies: 


“I see thy love, but must not shed a tear.” 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 1396. 


The Roman satirist unconsciously bears witness to the profound truthfulness and beauty 
of this picture of the weeping Saviour, in the words: ‘“‘Nature confesses that she gives the 
tenderest of hearts to the human race by giving them tears: this is the best part of our 
sensations” (Juvenal, Satire 15:131—133). 

36. LOVED (éginer). Not the word in ver. 5. See on 5:20, and compare 20:2. 

37. OF THE BLIND (rod tupdod). Referring to the restoration of the blind man in 
chapter 9. The A. V. is too indefinite. Rev., rightly, of him that was blind. 

HAVE CAUSED, etc. This saying of the Jews may have been uttered ironically, in which 
case it throws light on the meaning of groaned in the spirit (ver. 33) and of groaning in 
Himself in the next verse. But the words may have been spoken sincerely. 

38. LAY UPON (é7éketro).This would be the meaning if the tomb were a vertical pit; 
but if hollowed horizontally into the rock, it may mean lay against. The traditional tomb 
of Lazarus is of the former kind, being descended into by a ladder. 

TAKE YE AWAY. The stone was placed over the entrance mainly to guard against wild 
beast and could easily be removed. 

THE SISTER OF HIM THAT WAS DEAD. An apparently superfluous detail, but added 
in order to give point to her remonstrance at the removal of the stone, by emphasizing 
the natural reluctance of a sister to have the corrupted body of her brother exposed. 

STINKETH (6&et).Only here in the New Testament. Not indicating an experience of her 
sense, which has been maintained by some expositors, and sometimes expressed in the 
pictorial treatment of the subject, 7! but merely her inference from the fact that he had 
been dead four days. 

HE HATH BEEN DEAD FOUR DAYS(rtetaprtaios €orwy).A peculiar Greek idiom. He is 
a fourth-day man. So Acts 28:13, after one day: lit., being second-day men. The common 
Jewish idea was that the soul hovered about the body until the third day, when 
corruption began, and it took its flight. 

41. FROM THE PLACE WHERE THE DEAD WAS LAID. Omit. 

42. THE PEOPLE (rov 6y)ov).In view of the distinction which John habitually makes 
between the Jews and the multitude, the use of the latter term here is noticeable, since 
Jews occurs at wy. 19,31,36. It would seem to indicate that a miscellaneous crowd had 
gathered. Rev., the multitude. See on 1:19. 

43. COME FORTH (8ebpo éw).Lit., hither forth. 

44. GRAVE-CLOTHES (xetplais). Lit., swathing-bands. Only here in the New 
Testament. In 19:40; 20:5,7, d9dved, linen bands, is used. 

A NAPKIN (aov8apiy). See on Luke 19:20. 

It is interesting to compare this Gospel picture of sisterly affection under the shadow of 
death, with the same sentiment as exhibited in Greek tragedy, especially in Sophocles, by 
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whom it is developed with wonderful power, both in the Antigone and in the 

Electra. 

In the former, Antigone, the consummate female figure of the Greek drama, falls a 
victim to her love for her dead brother. Both here, and in the Electra, sisterly love is 
complicated with another and sterner sentiment: in the Antigone with indignant 
defiance of the edict which refuses burial to her brother; in the Electra with the 
long-cherished craving for vengeance. Electra longs for her absent brother Orestes, as the | 
minister of retribution rather than as the solace of loneliness and sorrow. His supposed 
death is to her, therefore, chiefly the defeat of the passionate, deadly purpose of her 
whole life. Antigone lives for her kindred, and is sustained under her own sad fate by the 
hope of rejoining them in the next world. She believes in the permanence of personal 
existence. 


“And yet I go and feed myself with hopes 
That I shall meet them, by my father loved, 
Dear to my mother, well-beloved of thee, 
Thou darling brother” (897-900). 


And Again, 


“Loved, I shall be with him whom I have loved 
Guilty of holiest crime. More time is mine 

In which to share the favor of the dead, 

Than that of those who live; for I shall rest 
Forever there” (73-76). 


No such hope illuminates the grief of Electra. 


“Ah, Orestes! 
Dear brother, in thy death thou slayest me; 
For thou art gone, bereaving my poor heart 
Of all the little hope that yet remained 
That thou wouldst come, a living minister 
Of vengeance for thy father and for me” (807-812). 


And Again, 
“If thou suggestest any hope from those 
So clearly gone to Hades, then on me, 
Wasting with sorrow, thou wilt trample more” (832-834). 
When she is asked, 


“What! shall I ever bring the dead to life?” 


she replies, 
“T meant not that: I am not quite so mad.” 


In the household of Bethany, the grief of the two sisters, unlike that of the Greek 
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maidens, is unmixed with any other sentiment, save perhaps a tinge of a feeling bordering 
on reproach that Jesus had not been there to avert their calamity. Comfort from the hope 
of reunion with the dead is not expressed by them, and is hardly implied in their assertion 
of the doctrine of a future resurrection, which to them, is a general matter having little or 
no bearing on their personal grief. In this particular, so far as expression indicates, the 
advantage is on the side of the Theban maiden. Though her hope is the outgrowth of her 
affection rather than of her religious training—a thought which is the child of a wish—she 
never loses her grasp upon the expectation of rejoining her beloved dead. 

But the gospel story is thrown into strongest contrast with the classical by the truth of 
resurrection which dominates it in the person and energy of the Lord of life. Jesus enters 
at once as the consolation of bereaved love, and the eternal solution of the problem of 
life and death. The idea which Electra sneered at as madness, is here a realized fact. 
Beautiful, wonderful as is the action which the drama evolves out of the conflict of 
sisterly love with death, the curtain falls on death as victor. Into the gospel story Jesus 
brings a benefaction, a lesson, and a triumph. His warm sympathy, His comforting words, 
His tears at His friend’s tomb, are in significant contrast with the politic, timid, at times 
reproachful attitude of the chorus of Theban elders towards Antigone. The consum- 
mation of both dramas is unmitigated horror. Suicide solves the problem for Antigone, 
and Electra receives back her brother as from the dead, only to incite him to murder, and 
to gloat with him over the victims. It is a beautiful feature of the Gospel narrative that it 
seems, if we may so speak, to retire with an instinctive delicacy from the joy of that 
reunited household. It breaks off abruptly with the words, “Loose him, and let him go.” 
The imagination alone follows the sisters with their brother, perchance with Christ, 
behind the closed door, and hears the sacred interchanges of that wonderful communing. 
Tennyson, with a deep and truly Christian perception, has struck its key-note. 


“Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits! 
And He that brought him back is there. 


Then one deep love doth supersede 

All other, when her ardent gaze 

Roves from the living brother’s face 

And rests upon the Life indeed.” Jn Memoriam. 


45. THE THINGS WHICH JESUS DID. The best texts omit Jesus. Some read 6, that 
which He did; others &, the things which- 

46. SOME OF THEM. Not of the Jews who had come to Mary, but some of the Jews, 
some perhaps who had joined the crowd from curiosity. 

47. THE CHIEF PRIESTS. Of the Sadducean party. This should be constantly kept in 
mind in reading both John’s narrative and that of the Synoptists. The Sadducees, 
represented by the chief priests, are the leaders in the more decisive measures against 
Christ. Throughout this Gospel the form of expression is either the chief priests alone, or 
the chief priests and the Pharisees. The only mention of the Pharisees in the history of the 
passion is Matt. 27:62, where also the expression is the chief priests and Pharisees. The 
chief priests are the deadly enemies of Christ (Matt. 26:3,14). Similarly, in the Acts, the 
opposition to the Christians is headed by the priests and Sadducees, who represent the 
same party. In the two instances where the Pharisees appear, they incline to favor the 
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Christians (5:34; 23:6). 

47. A COUNCIL (cuvédptov): Correctly, and not the council, which would require the 
article. The meaning is, they called a sitting of the Sanhéedrim; probably as distinguished 
from a formal meeting of that body. 

WHAT DO WE? The present tense, indicating an emergency. This man is at work 
teaching and working miracles, and what are we doing? 

48. PLACE AND NATION (rov roroy Kai Td 290s). Place, the temple and city (Acts 
6:13; 21:28; Matt. 24:15). Nation, the civil organization. See on 1 Pet. 2:9; Luke 2:32. 
In the Sanhedrim were many devoted adherents of Rome, and the rest were well aware of 
the weakness of the national power. 

49. CAIAPHAS. A Sadducee, who held the office for eighteen years. 

THAT YEAR. This has been cited to show that John is guilty of a historical error, since, 
according to the Mosaic law, the high priesthood was held for life. The occurrence of the 
phrase three times (w. 49,51) is significant, and, so far from indicating an error, goes to 
connect the office of Caiaphas with his part in accomplishing the death of Christ. It 
devolved on the High Priest to offer every year the great sacrifice of atonement for sin; 
and in that year, that memorable year, it fell to Caiaphas to be the instrument of the 
sacrifice of Him that taketh away the sin of the world. Dante places Caiaphas and his 
father-in-law, Annas, far down in Hell in the Bolgia of the Hypocrites: 


“to mine eyes there rushed 
One crucified with three stakes on the ground. 
When me he saw, he writhed himself all over, 
Blowing into his beard with suspirations; 
And the friar Catalan who noticed this, 
Said to me: ‘This transfixed one whom thou seest, 
Counselled the Pharisees that it was meet 
To put one man to torture for the people. 
Crosswise and naked is he on the path, 
As thou perceivest; and he needs must feel, 
Whoever passes, first how much he weighs; 
And in like mode his father-in-law is punished 
Within this moat, and the others of the council, 
Which for the Jews was a malignant seed.” 
Inferno, xxiii., 110-122. 


Dean Plumptre suggests that the punishment described by the poet seems to reproduce 
the thought of Isa. 51:23. 

50. PEOPLE—-NATION (rob Aaot—7d eIvos). The former the theocratic nation, the 
people of God: the latter, the body politic. See on 1 Pet. 2:9. 

52. NATION (&$vous). John does not use the word 'Aads, people, which Caiaphas has 
just employed. The Jews were no longer a people, only one of the nations of the world. 
He wishes to set the Gentiles over against the Jews, and this distinction was national. 
Moreover, John points out in this word the fact that the work of Christ was not to be for 
any people as specially chosen of God, but for all nations. 

54. WILDERNESS. The wild hill-country, northeast of Jerusalem. 

EPHRAIM. The site is uncertain. Commonly taken as Ophrah (1 Sam. 13:17), or 
Ephraim (2 Chron. 13:19), and identified with e/-Taiyibeh, sixteen miles from Jerusalem, 
and situated on a hill which commands the Jordan valley. 
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CHAPTER 12. 


1. WHICH HAD BEEN DEAD.(Omit.) 

HE raised. For He, read Jesus. 

3. A POUND (Mpav).Only here and 19:39. Matthew and Mark, \adadBactpor, a flask. 

OF SPIKENARD (vdp8ou mruotixnjs) So Mark. See on Mark 14:3. 

VERY PRECIOUS (rodvtiov). Lit., of much value. Matthew has Saputipou, of 
weighty value. 

ANOINTED. See on 11:2. 

FEET. The Synoptists mention only the pouring on the head. 

4. SIMONS SON. Omit. 

5. THREE HUNDRED PENCE (rptaxoclwy Svapiwy).Or three hundred denarii. On the 
denarius, see on Matt. 20:2. Mark says more than three hundred pence. Three hundred 
denarii would be about fifty dollars, or twice that amount if we reckon according to the 
purchasing power. 

THE POOR(mtwyxois)See on Matt. 5:3. No article: to poor people. 

6. AND HAD THE BAG, AND BARE WHAT WAS PUT THEREIN 
(xat To yAwoooKomov elye, Kal Ta Paddoueva éBdortatev).The best texts read Exar, 
having, and omit the second «al, and. The rendering would then be, and having the bag 
bare, etc. 

THE BAG (yAwoocdxKopuov). Only here and 13:29. Originally a box for keeping the 
mouth-pieces of wind instruments. From yA@ooa, tongue, and Kopéw, to tend. The 
word was also used for a coffin. Josephus applies it to the coffer in which the golden mice 
and emerods were preserved (1 Sam. 6:11). In the Septuagint, of the chest which Joash 
had provided for receiving contributions for the repairing of the Lord’s house (2 Chron. 
24:8). Rev. gives box, in margin. 

BARE (€Bdoratev). Carried away or purloined. This meaning is rather imparted by the 
context than residing in the verb itself, i.e., according to New Testament usage (see on 
10:21). Unquestionably it has this meaning in later Greek, frequently in Josephus.*~ 
Render, therefore, as Rev., took away. The rendering of the A. V. is tautological. 

7. LET HER ALONE; AGAINST THE DAY OF MY BURYING HATH SHE KEPT 
THIS (a&des abriy: eis thy jpyépav rod évradiacwod wou teripnxev ato). This pas- 
sage presents great difficulty. According to the reading just given, the meaning is that 
Mary had kept the ointment, perhaps out of the store provided for Lazarus’ burial, 
against the day of Christ’s preparation for the tomb. The word évragiacyod is wrongly 
rendered burial. It means the preparation for burial, the laying out, or embalmment. It is 
explained by 19:40, as the binding in linen clothes with spices, “as the manner of the 
Jews is évrapuafew to prepare for burial,’ not to bury. It is the Latin pollingere, to 
wash and prepare a corpse for the funeral pile. Hence the name of the servant to whom 
this duty was committed was pollinctor. He was a slave of the libitinarius, or furnishing 
undertaker. Mary, then, has kept the ointment in order to embalm Jesus with it on this 
day, as though He were already dead. This is the sense of the Synoptists. Matthew 
(26:12) says, she did it with reference to my preparation for burial. Mark, she anticipated 
to anoint. 

The reading of the Received Text is, however, disputed. The best textual critics agree 
that the perfect, ternpnxev, she hath kept, was substituted for the original reading 
TNPHTN, . the aorist, she may keep, or may have kept, by some one who was trying to 
bring the text into harmony with Mark 14:8; not understanding how she could keep for 
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His burial that which she poured out now. Some, however, urge the exact contrary, 
namely, that the perfect is the original reading, and that the aorist is a correction by 
critics who were occupied with the notion that no man is embalmed before his death, or 
who failed to see how the ointment could have been kept already, as it might naturally be. 
supposed to have been just purchased. (So Godet and Field.) 

According to the corrected reading, @va, in order that, is inserted after dides auriy, let: 
her alone, or suffer her; tetnpn Kev, hath kept, is changed to Tnpnon, may keep, and 
the whole is rendered, suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying. So Rev. 

But it is difficult to see why Christ should desire to have kept for His embalmment what 
had already been poured out upon Him. Some, as Meyer, assume that only a part of the 
ointment was poured out, and refer avd, it, to the part remaining. “Let her alone, that 
she may not give away to the poor this ointment, of which she has just used a portion for 
the anointing of my feet, but preserve it for the day of my embalmment.” Canon 
Westcott inclines to this view of the use of only a part. But the inference from the 
synoptic narratives can be only that the whole contents of the flask were used, and the 
mention of the pound by John, and the charge of waste are to the same effect. There is 
nothing whatever to warrant a contrary supposition. 

Others explain, suffer her to have kept it, or suffer that she may have kept it. Se 
Westcott, who says: “The idiom by which a speaker throws himself into the past, and 
regards what is done as still a purpose, is common to all languages.” 

Others, again, retain the meaning Jet her alone, and render (va, in order that, with an 
ellipsis, thus: “Let her alone: (she hath not sold her treasure) in order that she might keep 
it,” etc. 

The old rendering, as A. V., is the simplest, and gives a perfectly intelligible and 
consistent sense. If, however, this must be rejected, it seems, on the whole, best to adopt 
the marginal reading of the Rev., with the elliptical fa; let her alone: it was that she 
might keep it. This preserves the prohibitory force of @pes adr, which is implied in 
Matt. 26:10, and is unquestionable in Mark 14:6. Compare Matt. 15:14; 19:14; 27:49,33 

Note that the promise of the future repute of this act (Matt. 26:13; Mark 14:9) is 
omitted by the only Evangelist who records Mary’s name in connection with it. 

9. MUCH PEOPLE (8 os rodvs). The best texts insert the article, which converts the 
expression into the current phrase, the common people. So Rev. 

KNE W (@yvw). Rev., more correctly, Jearned. They came to know. 

10. THE CHIEF PRIESTS. See on ver. 47. 

11. WENT AWAY (érripyov). Withdrew from their company. 

12-19. Compare Matt. 21:1-11; Mark 11:1-11; Luke 19:29-44. 

12. A GREAT MULTITUDE (6xX0s rodvs): Some editors add the article and render, 
the common people. 

13. BRANCHES OF PALMS (7ré Bata rév howlewv).The A. V. overlooks both the 
articles, the branches of the palms. Baia occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
means palm-branches, or,strictly, tops of the palms where the fruit is produced. Of the 
palms may have been added by John for readers unacquainted with the technical term, 
but the expression palm-branches of the palms, is similar to house-master of the house 
(oixodeotréTns THS oixias. Luke 22:11). The articles are commonly explained as marking 
the trees which were by the wayside on the route of the procession. Some think that they 
point to the well-known palm-branches connected with the Feast of Tabernacles. On the 
different terms employed by the Evangelists for “branches,” see on Mark 11:8. 

TO MEET tes barévrnow)Nery literally, to a going to meet. 

CRIED (€xpafov).Imperfect, kept crying as he advanced. 

HOSANNA. Meaning O save! 
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BLESSED (edXoynpévos). A different word from the blessed of Matt. 5:3 (waxdptos). 
This is the perfect participle of the verb edAoyéw, to speak well of, praise, hence our 
eulogy. Matthew’s word applies to character; this to repute. The ascription of praise here 
is from Ps. 118:25,26. This Psalm, according to Perowne, was composed originally for the 
first celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles after the completion of the sacred temple. 
The words of the twenty-fifth verse were sung during that feast, when the altar of 
burnt-offering was solemnly compassed; that is, once on each of the first six days of the 
feast, and seven times on the seventh day. This seventh day was called “the Great 
Hosanna,” and not only the prayers for the feast, but even the branches of trees, 
including the myrtles which were attached to the palm-branch, were called “Hosannas.” 

THE KING OF ISRAEL. The best texts add «al, even the king, etc. 

14. A YOUNG ASS (évdptov). Only here in the New Testament. Matthew mentions an 
ass and a colt; Mark and Luke a colt only. 

18. MET (irqvtnoev).The verb means to go to meet. Hence, Rev., went and met. 

19. 1S GONE AFTER HIM (67rlew aitod arp Sev) .The phrase occurs only here. Lit., is 
gone away. 

20. GREEKS (’EdAnves). Gentiles, not Hellenists. See on Acts 6:1. Jesus comes into 
contact with the Gentile world at His birth (the Magi) and at the close of His ministry. 

22. PHILIP—ANDREW. They appear together in 1:45; 6:7,8. Compare Mark 3:18. 

23. ANSWERED(atrexplvato).The best textsread aroxptp eras, answereth. 

THE HOUR IS COME, THAT (éAndwSev 4 Spa tva)This is not equivalent to “the hour 
is come in which.” The hour is used absolutely: the critical hour is come in order that the 
Son, etc. 

24. VERILY, VERILY. See on 1:51; 10:1. 

A CORN(6 koxxos).Properly, the corn or grain. The article should be inserted in the 
translation, because Jesus is citing the wheat-grain as a familiar type of that which 
contains in itself the germ of life. So wheat has the article: the corn of the wheat. The 
selection of the corn of wheat as an illustration acquires a peculiar interest from the fact 
of its being addressed to Greeks, familiar with the Eleusinian mysteries celebrated in their 
own country. These mysteries were based on the legend of Dionysus (Bacchus). 
According to the legend his original name was Zagreus. He was the son of Zeus (Jupiter) 
by his own daughter Persephone (Proserpina), and was destined to succeed to supreme 
dominion and to the wielding of the thunderbolt. The jealousy of Here (Juno), the wife 
of Zeus, incited the Titans against him, who killed him while he was contemplating his 
face in a mirror, cut up his body, and boiled it in a caldron, leaving only the heart. Zeus, 
in his wrath, hurled the Titans to Tartarus, and Apollo collected the remains of Zagreus 
and buried them. The heart was given to Semele, and Zagreus was born again from her 
under the form of Dionysus. The mysteries represented the original birth from the 
serpent, the murder and dismemberment of the child, and the revenge inflicted by Zeus; 
and the symbols exhibited—the dice, ball, top, mirror, and apple—signified the toys with 
which the Titans allured the child into their power. Then followed the restoration to life; 
Demeter (Ceres) the goddess of agriculture, the mother of food, putting the limbs 
together, and giving her maternal breasts to the child. All this was preparatory to the 
great Eleusinia, in which the risen Dionysus in the freshness of his second life was 
conducted from Athens to Eleusis in joyful procession. An ear of corn, plucked in solemn 
silence, was exhibited to the initiated as the object of mystical contemplation, as the 
symbol of the god, prematurely killed, but, like the ear enclosing the seed-corn, bearing 
within himself the germ of a second life. 

With this mingled the legend of Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, who was carried 
off by Pluto to the infernal world. The mother wandered over the earth seeking her 
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daughter, and having found her, applied to Zeus, through whose intervention Persephone, 
while condemned to Hades for a part of the year, was allowed to remain upon earth 
during the other part. Thus the story became the symbol of vegetation, which shoots 
forth in spring, and the power of which withdraws into the earth at other seasons of the 
year. These features of the mysteries set forth, and with the same symbol as that 
employed by Christ here, the crude pagan conception of life rising out of death. 

ALONE (adris povos). Lit., itself alone. Rev., by itself alone. 

25. LIFE (Arvy7v).See on Mark 12:30; Luke 1:46. 

SHALL LOSE (azronécret). The best texts read daroAdvet, loseth. See on Luke 9:25. 

IN THIS WORLD. This earthly economy, regarded as alien and hostile to God. The 
words are added in order to explain the strong phrase, hateth his life or soul. 

SHALL KEEP ($vad£e).See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

26. SERVE (8vaxov}).See on Matt. 20:26; Mark 9:35; 1 Pet. 1:12. 

ME (éu0t). Notice the emphatic recurrence of the pronoun in this verse. 

MY FATHER. Rev., rightly, the Father. “Very much of the exact force of St. John’s 
record of the Lord’s words appears to depend upon the different conceptions of the two 
forms under which the fatherhood of God is described. God is spoken of as ‘the Father’ 
and as ‘my Father.’ Generally it may be said that the former title expresses the original 
relation of God to being, and specially to humanity, in virtue of man’s creation in the 
divine image; and the latter more particularly the relation of the Father to the Son 
incarnate, and so indirectly to man in virtue of the incarnation. The former suggests those 
thoughts which spring from the consideration of the absolute moral connection of man 
with God; the latter, those which spring from what is made known to us through 
revelation of the connection of the incarnate Son with God and with man. ‘The Father’ 
corresponds, under this aspect, with the group of ideas gathered up in the Lord’s titles, 
‘the Son,’ ‘the Son of man; and ‘my Father’ with those which are gathered up in the title 
‘the Son of God, ‘the Christ’ ’(Westcott). 

27. MY SOUL. See reff. on ver. 25. The soul, uxy, is the seat of the human 
affections; the spirit (veda) of the religious affections. 

IS TROUBLED (rerdpaxrat). The perfect tense; has been disturbed and remains 
troubled. The same verb as in 11:33. Notice that there it is said He groaned in the spirit 
(7@ mvevparr). His inward agitation did not arise from personal sorrow or sympathy, but 
from some shock to His moral and spiritual sense. 

WHAT SHALL I SAY? A natural expression out of the depths of our Lord’s humanity: 
How shall I express my emotion? Some commentators connect this with the following 
clause, shall I say, Father, save me, etc. But this does not agree with the context, and 
represents a hesitation in the mind of Jesus which found no place there.>4 

SAVE ME. The shrinking from suffering belongs to the human personality of our Lord 
(compare Matt. 26:39); but the prayer, save me from this hour, is not for deliverance 
from suffering, but for victory in the approaching trial. See Heb. 5:7. The expression is. 
very vivid. “Save me out of this hour.” 

FOR THIS CAUSE. Explained by glorify thy name. For this cause, namely, that the 

-Father’s name might be glorified. 

28. GLORIFY (80€asov).(Wyc., clarify, as the Vulgate clariica. ) 

NAME. See on Matt. 28:19. 

30. FOR MY SAKE. Emphatic in the Greek order. It is not for my sake that this voice 
hath come. 

31. THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD (6 épxov tod xécpov Tovrov).The phrase occurs 

only in the Gospel; here, 14:30; 16:11. 
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SHALL BE CAST OUT (éxBAnMjcerat ew). In every case but one where the word 
éx8ddXw occurs in John, it is used of casting out from a holy place or society. See 2:15; 

9:34;35; 3 John 10; Rev. 12:2. Compare John 10:4. 

32. BE LIFTED UP (pw96). See on 3:14. The primary reference is to the cross, but 
there is included a reference to the resurrection and ascension. Bengel says: “In the very 
cross there was already something tending towards glory.” Wyc., enhanced. 

FROM THE EARTH (€« ths yijs).Lit., out of the earth. 

WILL DRAW(éAkvca). See on 6:44. 

ALL MEN (ravrtas). Some high authorities read ‘ady7a, all things. 

UNTO ME (apos éuavrev). Rev., rightly, unto Myself: in contrast with the prince of 
this world. 

34. THE LAW. See on 10:34. 

35. WITH YOU(ued vpuov).The best texts read éy byiv, among you. 

WHILE ye have (éws). The best texts read ws, as: walk in conformity with the fact that 
you have the Light among you. F 

LEST DARKNESS COME UPON YOU (iva py oxotia tpas Kata! XdBn).. Rev., better, 
that darkness overtake you not..On overtake see on taketh, Mark 9:18; and perceived, 
Acts 4:13. 

40. HE HATH BLINDED, etc. These words of Isaiah are repeated five times in the New 
Testament as the description of the Jewish people in its latest stage of decay. Matt. 
13:13; Mark 4:12; Luke 8:10; John 12:40; Acts 28:26. 

HARDENED (rerrwpoxev). See on the kindred noun m@pwots, hardness, Mark 3:5. 

UNDERSTAND (vojewow).Rev., better, perceive. Mark has cuvia@a.y, understand. See 
on understanding, Luke 2:47. 

BE CONVERTED (€mictpapéow). See on Matt. 13:15; Luke 22:32. Reyv., more 
accurately, turn, with the idea of turning to or toward something (é7r); 

41. WHEN (Gre). The best texts read 67, because. 

HIS GLORY. In the vision in the temple, Isa. 6:1,3,5. 

OF HIM. Christ. 

42. AMONG THE CHIEF RULERS (kat é« rév dpyévrmv).Rev., more neatly and 
accurately, even of the rulers. 

BELIEVED ON HIM (ériotevoap eis abrév). See on 1:12. It is to be noted that John 
here uses of this imperfect faith which refused to complete itself in confession, the 
formula for complete faith. Compare believed in His name (2:23), and see note there 

CONFESS HIM (@podeyovv).The Him, or, Rev., it, is not in the text. The verb is used 
absolutely. They did not make confession. See on Matt. 7:23; 10:32; 14:7. 

LEST THEY SHOULD BE PUT OUT OF THE SYNAGOGUE. (va ph 
amocuvaywyor yévevrat). Better, that they should not be, etc. Compare Rev., ver. 35. 
On the phrase, be put out of the synagogue, see on 9:22. 

43. PRAISE (8d€av). Much better, Rev., glory, because suggesting a contrast with the 
vision of divine glory referred to in ver. 41. Compare 5:44. 

THAN (yep) The word cannot be rendered by a corresponding word in English. The 
force is, “more than the glory of God, though He is so much more glorious.” The word is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament. Some authorities read drrep, above. 

44. CRIED (éxpagev). This is not meant to relate a reappearance of Jesus in public. The 
close of His public ministry is noted at ver. 36. It is in continuation of the Evangelist’s 
own remarks, and introduces a summary of Jesus’ past teaching to the Jews. 

BELIEVETH—ON HIM THAT SENT ME ‘(area rever—eis tov rrépnp avrd pe). This is 
the first and almost the only place in the Gospel where the words believe on are used with 
reference to the Father. This rendering in 5:24 is an error. See 14:1. The phrase is 
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constantly associated with our Lord. At the same time it is to be noted that it. 
contemplates the Father as the source of the special revelation of Christ, and therefore is 
not absolutely an exception to the habitual usage. The same is true of 14:1. 

45. SEETH (Sewpet). Rev., properly, beholdeth. Compare 14:9. The word is purposely 
chosen to mark an intent, continuous contemplation of Christ, issuing in ever larger 
knowledge of the Father. 

I AM COME (éddv9a). The perfect tense, pointing to the abiding result of His 
manifestation. Compare 5:43; 7:28; 8:42; 16:28; 18:37. 

ABIDE IN DARKNESS. The phrase occurs only here. Compare 1 John 2:9,11; also 
8:12; 12:35. 

47. BELIEVE NOT (wh miorevon).The best texts read puddéy, keep (them). 

CAME (7A.9ov). The aorist tense, pointing to the purpose of the coming, as I am come 
(ver. 46) to the result. Compare 8:14; 9:39; 10:10; 12:27,47; 15:22. Both tenses are 
found in 8:42; 16:28. 

48. REJECTETH (aSera@v). See on Luke 7:30. 

THE WORD(G déyos): Comprehending all the sayings (6% #@Ta). 

THE SAME (€ketvos).That. The pronoun of remote reference. Westcott finely remarks: 
“The resumptive, isolating pronoun places in emphatic prominence the teaching which is 
regarded as past, and separated from those to whom it was addressed. It stands, as it were, 
in the distance, as a witness and an accuser.” 

THE LAST DAY. Peculiar to John. See 6:39. 

49. OF MYSELF (é& €uavtod).Out of myself. This formula occurs only here. The usual 
expression is am’ €uavtod. "Ard, from, as distinguished from éx, out of, marks rather 
the point of departure, while é, including this idea, emphasizes the point of departure as 
the living and impelling source of that which issues forth. In 7:17, we read, “whether it 
be out of God (é« tod @cod),.or whether I speak from myself (aa éuwav. Tod). 

GAVE(éwxev). The best texts read iSSwxev, the perfect tense, hath given, the result of 
the gift still abiding. So Rev. 

SA Y—SPEAK (etm@—dadjow).The former relating to the substance, and the latter to 
the form of Jesus’ utterances. 


CHAPTER 13. 


1. BEFORE THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. This clause is to be construed with 
nyannoev,, loved, at the close of this verse. Notice that John, in mentioning the 
Passover, here drops the explanatory phrase of the Jews (11:55). It is not the Passover of 
the Jews which Jesus is about to celebrate, which had degenerated into an empty form, 
but the national ordinance, according to its true spirit, and with a development of its 
higher meaning. 

KNOWING (ciSas),Or, since he knew. 

HIS HOUR. See on 12:23, and compare 2:4. 

THAT. (iva), In order that; marking the departure as a divine decree. 

DEPART (uerTa87). The compounded preposition werd, signifies passing over from one 
sphere into another. 

HIS OWN(rovs idious).See on Acts. 1:7, Compare 17:6 sqq.; Acts 4:23; 24:23; 1 Tim. 
5:8; John 1:11. 

HE LOVED (nyarneev). Notice that John uses the word indicating the discriminating 
affection: the love of choice and selection. See on 5:20. 

UNTO THE END (eis réXos); Interpretations differ. The rendering of the A. V. and Rev. 
is of doubtful authority. The passages cited in support of this, Matt. 10:22; 24:13; Mark 
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13:13, may all be rendered to the uttermost. Moreover, other formulas are used where 
the meaning to the end is unquestionable. In Rev. 2:26, the only other instance in John’s 
writings where TéAog, is used in an adverbial phrase, the expression is &ypt TéXous, UNLO 
the end. Similarly Heb. 6:11. In Heb. 3:6,14, jéyps TéAous; unto the end. The phrase 
may mean at last, and so is rendered by many here, as Meyer, Lange, Thayer (Lex.). “At 
last He loved them;” that is, showed them the last proof of His love. This is the most 
probable rendering in Luke 18:5, on which see note. It may also mean fo the uttermost, 
completely. So Westcott and Godet. But I am inclined, with Meyer, to shrink from the 
“inappropriate gradation” which is thus implied, as though Jesus’ love now reached a 
higher degree than before (ayam7jaas). Hence I prefer the rendering at last, or finally He 
loved them, taking 7yda7rncev, loved, in the sense of the manifestation of His love. This 
sense frequently attaches to the verb. See, for instance, 1 John 4:10 (“love viewed in its 
historic manifestation” Westcott), and compare John 3:16; Eph. 2:4; 5:2,25; 2 Thess. 
2:16; Rev. 3:9. 

2. SUPPER BEING ENDED (Selnvov yevopévov). The most approved reading is 

ry-voplévov; the present participle, denoting while a supper was in progress. Hence Rev., 
rightly, during supper. The A. V. is wrong, even if the reading of the Received Text be 
retained; for in ver. 12 Jesus reclined again, and in ver. 26, the supper is still in progress. 
It should be, supper having begun, or having been served?» It is important to note the 
absence of the definite article: @ supper, as distinguished from the feast, which also is 
designated by a different word. 

HAVING NOW PUT (8n BeBdAnKdT0s)Rev., better, already. Put, is literally, thrown or 
cast, 

INTO THE HEART OF JUDAS. Meyer, strangely, refers the heart, not to Judas, but to 
the Devil himself; rendering, the Devil having already formed the design that Judas should 
deliver Him By Godet does not speak too strongly when he says that “this meaning is 
insufferable.”?® ; 

3. HAD GIVEN (8éSaxev).The best texts read &Swxev, gave, the aorist marking Jesus’ 
commission as given once for all. 

WAS COME (é§jAYe). This rendering would require the perfect tense. The aorist points 
to His coming as a historic fact, not as related to its result. See on 12:47. Rev., rightly, 
came forth. 

WENT (b7rdyer).Present tense: goeth; withdrawing from the scenes of earth. Note the 
original order: that it was from God He came forth, and unto God He is going. 

4. FROM the supper (& rod de¢7rvov) Out of the group gathered at the table. 

LAID ASIDE (rl9yot).Present tense: layeth aside. 

GARMENTS (iuérva).See on Matt. 5:40. Upper garments. 

TOWEL (Aévttov). A Latin word, linteum. A linen cloth. Only here and ver. 5. 

GIRDED (8téfweev). Only in this chapter and 21:7. The compound verb means to bind 
or gird all round. 

5. A BASON(vrrijpa).Only here in the New Testament. From ‘ylarrw, to wash. 

6. DOST THOU WASH(cb pov vimrets)¢The two pronouns Thou, my, stand together 
at the beginning of the sentence in emphatic contrast. Dost thou of me wash the feet? 

7. KNOWEST-SHALT KNOW (ol8as—yvecn). The A. V. ignores the distinction 
between the two words. “Thou knowest not” (ov« ofSas), of absolute and complete 


knowledge, Thou shalt learn or perceive (yuan), of knowledge gained by experience. See 
on 2:24, 


HEREAFTER (pera tabra). Lit., after these things. 
8. NEVER (ov gij—eis tov aid@va). A very strong expression. Lit., thou shalt by no 
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means wash my feet as long as the world stands. 

10. HE THAT IS WASHED-—WASH his feet(6 Nedoupévos— vifracdat). The A. V. 
obliterates the distinction between ovw, to bathe,’to apply water to the whole body, 
and vinta, to wash a part of the body. Thus, when Dorcas died (Acts 9:37) they bathed 
her body (Aovcavres). The proverb in 2 Pet. 2:22, is about the sow that has been bathed 
all over (Aovaawévy).On the other hand, he who fasts must wash (vias) his face (Matt. 
6:17). Both verbs are always used of /iving beings in the New Testament. The word for 
washing things, as nets, garments, etc., is z-AYyw.' See Luke 5:2. All three verbs occur in 
Lev. 15:11 (Sept.). 

11. WHO SHOULD BETRAY (tov trapadidovra). Lit., him that is betraying. So in 
Matt. 26:2, the present tense is used, is being betrayed(mapadéSora1);See on Matt. 4:12, 
and compare "poddrns, betrayer, Luke 6:16; Acts 7:52; 2 Tim. 3:4. 

12. WAS SET DOWN (avatrecay). Lit., having reclined. The guests reclined on couches, 
lying on the left side and leaning on the left hand. The table was in the hollow square or 
oblong formed on three sides by the couches, the fourth side being open, and the table 
extending beyond the ends of the couches. 

KNOW YE (yweoxere) t Perceive or understand ye? 

13. MASTER (6 di8dexanos). Lit., the Teacher. Teacher and Lord were used, according 
to the Jewish titles Rabbi and Mar, corresponding to which the followers were disciples or 
servants, 

14. YOUR. Inserted in A. V. Better, the Lord and the Master as Rev. Both have the 
article. 

OUGHT (6¢etAere). The verb means to owe. It occurs several times in John’s Epistles (1 
John 2:6; 3:16; 4:11; 3 John 8). In the Gospel only here and 19:7..Compare Luke 17:10. 
In Matthew’s version of the Lord’s prayer occur the two kindred words dg¢e(Anua, debt, 
and égetAétns, debtor. Jesus here puts the obligation to ministry as a debt under which 
His disciples are laid by His ministry to them. The word ought is the past tense of owe. 
Aet, ought or must (see 3:7,14,30, etc.) expresses an obligation in the nature of things; 
opetrew, a special, personal obligation. 

15. EXAMPLE (Urrddeuyua). On the three words used in the New Testament for 
example, sbddevrypa, Tvs, and deryya, see on 2 Pet. 2:6; 1 Pet. 5:3; Jude 7. 

16. VERILY, VERILY. See on 1:51; 10:1. 

THE SERVANT. No article. Better, a servant, as Rev., a bond-servant. 

HE THAT IS SENT (améaronos).Lit., an apostle. See on Matt. 10:2. 

17. HAPPY(waxdptor) Better, as Rev., blessed. See on Matt. 5:3. 

18. ] HAVE CHOSEN (é€ercEdnv). Aorist tense, J chose. Not elected to salvation, but 
chose as an apostle. 

THAT the scripture, etc. ({va). Elliptical. We must supply this choice was made in order 
that, etc. 

EATETH (tp@ywv). With the exception of Matt. 24:38, the word occurs only in John. 
See on 6:54. Originally it means to gnaw or crunch; to chew raw vegetables or fruits, and 
hence often used of animals feeding, as Homer ( Odyssey, vi.,90), of mules feeding. Of 
course it has lost its original sense in the New Testament, as it did to some extent in 
classical Greek, though, as applied to men, it more commonly feferred to eating 
vegetables or fruit, as Aristophanes ( Peace, 1325) cixa Tpwyetv, to eat figs. The entire 
divorce in the New Testament from its primitive sense is shown in its application to the 
flesh of Christ (6:54). It is used by J ohn only in connection with Christ. 

BREAD WITH ME (per nod tov &ptov). Some editors read, pod Tov diptov, my 
bread. 
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HEEL (arrépvay).Only here in the'New Testament. The metaphor is of one administering 
a kick. Thus Plutarch, describing the robber Sciron, who was accustomed “out of 
insolence and wantonness to stretch forth his feet to strangers, commanding them to 
wash them, and then, when they did it, with a kick to send them down the rock into the 
sea” ( Theseus ). Some have explained the metaphor by the tripping up of one’s feet in 
wrestling; but, as Meyer justly says, “Jesus was not overreached.” The quotation is from 
the Hebrew, not the Septuagint of Ps. 41:9 (Sept. 40). The Septuagint reads, “For the 
man of my peace in whom I hoped, who eateth my bread, magnified his cunning 
(wrepvicpor, lit., tripping up) against me.” 

19. NOWGr’ dptt).Rev., correctly, from henceforth. Compare 1:52; 14:7; Matt. 23:39. 

IAM HE(éy@ e€ips)Or, I am. See on 8:24. 

21-35. Compare Matt. 26:21-25; Mark 14:18-21; Luke 22:21-23. 

21. WAS TROUBLED IN SPIRIT. See on 11:33; 12:27. The agitation was in the highest 
region of the spiritual life (7vedua). 

ONE OF YOU SHALL BETRAY ME. So Matthew and Mark, with the addition of, who 
eateth with me. Luke, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on the table. 

22. LOOKED (€8Aerov). The imperfect tense, kept looking as they doubted. 

DOUBTING (&rropovpevot).See on Mark 6:20. 

HE SPAKE (Aéyet)The perfect tense, speaketh, introduced with lively effect. 

23. WAS LEANING ON JESUS’ BOSOM (jv dvaxelwevos év 73’ nod TOD *Incod). 
The Rev. renders, “there was at the table reclining,” etc. At the table is added because the 
verb is the general term equivalent to sitting at table. “In Jesus’ bosom,” defines John’s 
position relatively to the other guests. As the guests reclined upon the left arm, the feet 
being stretched out behind, the head of each would be near the breast of his companion 
on the left. Supposing that Jesus, Peter, and John were together, Jesus would occupy the 
central place, the place of honor, and John, being in front of Him, could readily lean back 
and speak to Him. Peter would be behind him. 

BOSOM. See on Luke 6:38. The Synoptists do not give this incident, 

24. BECKONETH (vevet).  Lit., noddeth. 

THAT HE SHOULD ASK WHO IT SHOULD BE (avSéa3at tis &vein). The best texts 
read, Kal reyes atte eimwé Tis eoTW, — and saith unto him, Tell us who it is. 

25. LYING (érvrecwy).This word is, literally, to fall upon, and is so rendered in almost 
every instance in the New Testament. In Mark 3:10, it is applied to the multitudes 
pressing upon Christ. It occurs, however, nowhere else in John, and therefore some of the 
best authorities read dvazrecwy, leaning back, a verb which John uses several times in 
the Gospel, as in ver. 12.3” So Rev. Whichever of the two is read, it points out the 
distinction, which the A. V. misses by the translation lying, between hv dvaxelpwevos 
(ver. 23), which describes the reclining position of John throughout the meal, and the 
sudden change of posture pictured by avarrecay, leaning back. The distinction is 
enforced by the different preposition in each case: reclining in (€v) Jesus’ bosom, and 
leaning back (ava). Again, the words bosom and breast represent different words in the 
Greek; «dMzrog representing more generally the bend formed by the front part of the 
reclining person, the Jap, and o7#9os° the breast proper. The verb dvazimrra; to 
lean back, always in the New Testament describes a change of position. It is used of a 
rower bending back for a fresh stroke. Plato, in the well-known passage of the Phedrus, 
in which the soul is described under the figure of two horses and a charioteer, says that 
when the charioteer beholds the vision of love he is afraid, and falls backward (avérrecev), 
so that he brings the steeds upon their haunches. 

AS HE WAS (o&rws}. Inserted by the best texts, and not found in the A. V. Reclining as 
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he was, he leaned back, 

The general attitude of reclining was maintained. Compare 4:6: “sat thus 
(o&7ws) on the well.” According to the original institution, the Passover was to be eaten 
standing (Exod. 12:11). After the Captivity the custom was changed, and the guests 
reclined. The Rabbis insisted that at least a part of the Paschal meal should be eaten in 
that position, because it was the manner of slaves to eat standing, and the recumbent 
position showed that they had been delivered from bondage into freedom. 

BREAST (aridos). From tornps,. to cause to stand. Hence, that which stands out. In 
ae writings, John was known as 6 émuerj9u0s, the one on the breast, or the bosom 
riend. 

26. TO WHOM I SHALL GIVE A SOP WHEN I HAVE DIPPED IT 
(3 éya Baspas : TO Yoploy érTidaow). .... The best texts read Séyd 
‘Bdyo 7d Yopulov cat Sdcw adres for whom I shall dip the sop and give it him. 

SOP (yrwptov). Only in this chapter. Diminutive from abwpos, a morsel, which, in turn. 
isfrom dq, to rub. or to crumble. Homer, of the Cyclops: 


“Then from his mouth came bits (Ywyof) of human flesh 
Mingled with wine.” Odyssey, ix., 374. 


And Xenophon: “And on one occasion having seen one of his companions at table tasting 
many dishes with one bit (wpe) of bread” ( Memorabilia, iii., 14,15). The kindred verb 
‘whos pltw,, rendered feed, occurs in Rom. 12:20; 1 Cor. 13:3. See also Septuagint, Ps. 
79:5; 80:16. According to its etymology, the verb means to feed with morsels; and it was 
used by the Greeks of a nurse chewing the food and administering it to an infant. So 
Aristophanes: “And one laid the child to rest, and another bathed it, and another fed 
(xapicer)it” ( Lysistrate, 19,20). This sense may possibly color the word as used in 
Rom. 12:20: “If thine enemy hunger, feed (Yropufe) him;” with tender care. In 1 Cor. 
13:3, the original sense appears to be emphasized: “Though J bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor (frwpiow).” This idea is that of doling away in morsels. Dean Stanley says: 
“Who that has witnessed the almsgiving in a Catholic monastery, or the court of a Spanish 
or Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s palace, where immense revenues are syringed away in 
farthings to herds of beggars, but must feel the force of the Apostle’s half satirical 
popicw?” 

DIPPED THE SOP. Compare Matt. 26:23; Mark 14:20. The regular sop of the Paschal 
supper consisted of the following things wrapped together: flesh of the Paschal lamb, a 
piece of unleavened bread, and bitter herbs. The sauce into which it was dipped does not 
belong to the original institution, but had been introduced before the days of Christ. 
According to one authority it consisted of only vinegar and water (compare Ruth 2:14); 
others describe it as a mixture of vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice. The flour which 
was used to thicken the sauce on ordinary occasions was forbidden at the Passover by the 
Rabbins, lest it might occasion a slight fermentation. According to some, the sauce was 
beaten up to the consistence of mortar, in order to commemorate the toils of the 
Israelites in laying bricks in Egypt. 

TO JUDAS ISCARIOT THE SON OF SIMON (Iov8a luwvos ‘Icxapiwrn). The best 
texts read "Ioxapiwrov. Judas the son of Simon Iscariot. ” So 6:71. The act was a mark 
of forbearance and good-will toward the traitor, and a tacit appeal to his conscience 
against the contemplated treachery. 

27. THEN (rere). With a peculiar emphasis marking the decisive point at which Judas 
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t 
was finally committed to his dark deed. The token of good-will which Jesus had offered, 
if it did not soften his heart would harden it; and Judas appears to have so interpreted it 
as to confirm him in his purpose. 

SATAN. The only occurrence of the word in this Gospel. 

INTO HIM (eis éxeivov).The pronoun of remote reference sets Judas apart from the 
company of the disciples. 

QUICKLY (réxvov). Lit., more quickly. The comparative implies a command to hasten 
his work, which was already begun. 

29. THE BAG. See on 12:6. 

BUY (ay6pacov).An incidental argument in favor of this gathering of the disciples 
having taken place on the evening of the Paschal feast. Had it been on the previous 
evening, no one would have thought of Judas going out at night to buy provisions for the 
feast, when there was the whole of the next day for it, nor would they have thought of 
his going out to seek the poor at that hour. The 15th Nisan, the time of the Passover 
celebration, was indeed invested with the sanctity of a Sabbath; but provision and 
preparation of the needful food was expressly allowed on that day. The Rabbinical rules 
even provided for the procuring of the Paschal lamb on the Passover eve when that 
happened to fall on the Sabbath. 

AGAINST THE FEAST(eis ri éoprny). Rev., better, for the feast. The Passover feast. 
The meal of which they had been partaking was the preliminary meal, at the close of 
which the Passover was celebrated; just as, subsequently, the Eucharist was celebrated at 
the close of the Agape, or love-feast. Notice the different word, éopt7, feast, instead of 
Setrrvoy, supper, and the article with feast. 

TO THE POOR. Perhaps to help them procure their Paschal lamb. 

30. HE(éxetvos):See on ver. 27. 

31. NOW. Marking a crisis, at which Jesus is relieved of the presence of the traitor, and 
accepts the consequences of his treachery. 

IS—GLORIFIED (@0§do3). Lit., was glorified. The aorist points to the withdrawal of 
Judas. Jesus was glorified through death, and His fate was sealed (humanly speaking) by 
Judas’ going out. He speaks of the death and consequent glorification as already 
accomplished. 

32. IF GOD BE GLORIFIED IN HIM. The most ancient authorities omit. 

IN HIMSELF (éy éavt@). His glory will be contained in and identified with the divine 
glory. Compare “the glory which I had with thee” mapa col (17:5). ’Ey in, indicates 
unity of being; rapd with, unity of position. 

33. LITTLE CHILDREN (rexvia). Diminuitive, occurring only here in the Gospel, but 
repeatedly in the First Epistle. Nowhere else in the New Testament. 

NOW (apru). In ver. 31, now is ‘vov, which marks the point of time absolutely. “Apte 
marks the point of time as related to the past or to the future. Thus, “from the days of 
John the Baptist until now” (dprz, Matt. 11:12). “Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
(aptt) pray to my Father?” though succor has been delayed all along till now (Matt. 
26:53). Here the word implies that the sorrowful announcement of Jesus’ departure from 
His disciples had been withheld until the present. The time was now come. 

34, NEW (wawviv).See on Matt 26:29. 

COMMANDMENT (évrodjv). The word for a single commandment or injunction, but 
used also for the whole body of the moral precepts of Christianity. See 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 
Pet. 2:21; 3:2. See also on Jas. 2:8. This new commandment embodies the essential 
principle of the whole law. Compare also 1 John 3:23. Some interpreters instead of 
taking that ye love one another, etc., as the definition of the commandment, explain the 
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commandment as referring to the ordinance of the Holy Communion, and render, “a new 
commandment (to observe this ordinance) I give unto you, in order that you love one 
another.” It is, however, more than improbable, and contrary to usage, that the Holy 
Supper should be spoken of as évtoAs a commandment. 

THAT (iva). With its usual telic3® force; indicating the scope and not merely the form 
or nature of the commandment. 

AS (xa9a). Rev., better, even as. Not a simple comparison (So7rep), but a conformity; 
the love is to be of the same nature. There are, however, two ways of rendering the 
passage. (1) “I give you a new commandment, that ye love one another with the same 
devotion with which I loved you.” (2) “I give you a new commandment, that ye love one 
another, even as up to this moment I loved you, in order that you may imitate my love 
one toward another.” By the first rendering the character of the mutual love of Christians 
is described; by the second, its ground. The Rev. gives the latter in margin. 

35. SHALL—KNOW(yvooovrat). Perceive, or come to know. 

MY DISCIPLES (€woi padyrai).See on Matt. 12:49. Lit., disciples unto me. Compare 
15:8. 

36-38. Compare Matt. 26:31-35; Mark 14:27-31; Luke 22:31-38. 

37. NOW (aptt). Without waiting for a future time. See on ver. 33, and compare vov 
now, in ver. 36. 

I WILL LAY DOWN MY LIFE. See on 10:11. 

38. WILT THOU LAY DOWN THY LIFE? For a similar repetition of Peter’s own 
words, see on 21:17. 


CHAPTER 14. 


1. HEART («apd/a).Never used in the New Testament, as in the Septuagint, of the mere 
physical organ, though sometimes of the vigor and sense of physical life (Acts 14:17; Jas. 
5:5; Luke 21:34). Generally, the centre of our complex being—physical, moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual. See on Mark 12:30. The immediate organ by which man lives his 
personal life, and where that entire personal life concentrates itself. It is thus used 
sometimes as parallel to ux, the individual life, and to 7rvedua the principle of 
life, which manifests itself in the ~uy7. Strictly, xapdda is the immediate organ of 
uy}, occupying a mediating position between it and ‘arvedua. In the heart (xapéia) 
the spirit (7vedpa), which is the distinctive principle of the life or soul (xruy7), has the 
seat of its activity. 

Emotions of joy or sorrow are thus ascribed both to the /eart and to the soul. Compare 
John 14:27, “Let not your heart(kapé/a) be troubled;” and John 12:27, “Now is my soul 
(uy?) troubled.” The heart is the focus of the religious life (Matt. 22:37; Luke 6:45; 2 
Tim. 2:22). It is the sphere of the operation of grace (Matt. 13:19; Luke 8:15; 24:32; 
Acts 2:37; Rom. 10:9,10). Also of the opposite principle (John 13:2; Acts 5:3). Used 
also as the seat of the understanding; the faculty of intelligence as applied to divine things 
(Matt. 13:15; Rom. 1:21; Mark 8:17). j 

YE BELIEVE—BELIEVE ALSO (muatevete Kat miatevete). The verbs may be taken 
either as indicatives or as imperatives. Thus we may render: ye believe in God, ye believe 
also in me; or, believe in God and ye believe in me; or, believe in God and believe in me; 
or again, as A. V. The third of these renderings corresponds best with the hortatory 
character of the discourse. 

2. HOUSE (oikia).The dwelling-place. Used primarily of the edifice (Matt. 7:24; 8:14; 
9:10; Acts 4:34). Of the family or all the persons inhabiting the house (Matt. 12:25; John 
4:53; 1 Cor. 16:15; Matt. 10:13). Of property (Matt. 23:14; Mark 12:40). Here meaning 
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heaven, 39 ’ ; 

MANSIONS (povai).Only here and ver. 23. From sévw to stay or abide. Originally a 
staying or abiding or delay. Thus Thucydides, of Pausanias: “He settled at Colone in 
Troas, and was reported to the Ephors to be negotiating with the Barbarians, and to be 
staying there (ray Poviy tovovpevos, lit., making a stay for no good purpose” (1:131). 
Thence, a staying or abiding-place; an abode. The word mansion has a similar etymology 
and follows the same course of development, being derived from manere, to remain. 
Mansio is thus, first, a staying, and then a dwelling-place. A later meaning of both mansio 
and pov is a halting-place or station on a journey. Some expositors, as Trench and 
Westcott, explain the word here according to this later meaning, as indicating the 
combination of the contrasted notions of progress and repose in the vision of the 
future.49 This is quite untenable. The word means here abodes. Compare Homer’s 
description of Priam’s palace: 


“A palace built with graceful porticoes, 
And fifty chambers near each other, walled 
With polished stone, the rooms of Priam’s sons 
And of their wives; and opposite to these 
Twelve chambers for his daughters, also near 
Each other; and, with polished marble walls, 
The sleeping-rooms of Priam’s sons-in-law 
And their unblemished consorts.” 
Iliad, vi., 242-250. 


Godet remarks: “The image is derived from those vast oriental palaces, in which there is 
an abode not only for the sovereign and the heir to the throne, but also for all the sons of 
the king, however numerous they may be.” 

IF IT WERE NOT SQ. I WOULD HAVE TOLD YOU (Ei 8 yi elroy dy dpiv). Wyc., 
If anything less, I had said to you. 

I GO TO PREPARE, etc. Many earlier interpreters vefer J would have told you to these 
words, and render J would have told you that I go to prepare a place for you. But this is 
inadmissible, because Jesus says (ver. 3) that He is actually going to prepare a place. The 
better rendering regards if it were not so, I would have told you, as parenthetical, and 
connects the following sentence with are many mansions, by means of tt, for or 
because, which the best texts insert. “In my Father’s house are many mansions (if it were 
not so, I would have told you), for I go to prepare a place for you.” 

I GO TO PREPARE. Compare Num. 10:33. Also Heb. 6:20, “whither the forerunner is 
for us entered, even Jesus.” 

A PLACE (rérov). See on 11:48. The heavenly dwelling is thus described by three 
words: house, abode, place. 

3. IFIGO(éav mopev9d).. Topetouat, go, of going with a definite object. See on 8:21. 

I WILL COME AGAIN (ardduv épxouat). The present tense; J come, so Rev. Not to be 
limited to the Lord’s second and glorious coming at the last day, nor to any special 
coming, such as Pentecost, though these are all included in the expression; rather to be 
taken of His continual coming and presence by the Holy Spirit. “Christ is, in fact, from 
the moment of His resurrection, ever coming into the world and to the Church, and to 
men as the risen Lord” (Westcott). 

AND RECEIVE (mapadppouar). Here the future tense, will receive. Rev., therefore, 
much .better: J come again and will receive you. The change of tense is intentional, the 
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future pointing to the future personal reception of the believer through death. Christ is 
with the disciple alway, continually “coming” to him, unto the end of the world. Then 
He will receive him into that immediate fellowship, where he “shall see Him as He is.” 
The verb 7apadapBdvw is used in the New Testament of taking along with (Matt. 4:5; 

17:1; Acts 16:33, on all which see notes): of taking to (Matt. 1:20; John 14:3): of taking 
from, receiving by transmission; so mostly in Paul (Gal. 1:12; Col. 2:6; 4:17; 1 Thess, 
2:13, etc. See also Matt. 24:40,41). It is scarcely fanciful to see the first two meanings 
blended in the use of the verb in this passage. Jesus, by the Spirit, takes His own along 
with Him through life, and then takes them to His side at death. He himself conducts 
them to Himself. 

I AM. See on 7:34. 

4. 1 GO (émayo).Withdraw from you. See on 8:21. 

YE KNOW, AND THE WAY YE KNOW (o6ate, xat nv oddv ofSare). The best texts 
omit the second ye know, and the and before the way; reading, whither I go ye know the 
way. 

5. AND HOW CAN WE KNOW (Kat mas Suvdueda tiv cddv eidévat).The best texts 
substitute oiSanev, know we, for ‘Suva e9a, can we; reading, how know we the way. 
So Rev. Some also omit and before how. 

6. 1 AM THE WAY. The disciples are engrossed with the thought of separation from 
Jesus. To Thomas, ignorance of whither Jesus is going involves ignorance of the way. 
“Therefore, with loving condescension the figure is taken up, and they are assured that 
He is Himself, if we may so speak, this distance to be traversed”’ (Milligan and Moulton). 
All along the course to the Father’s house they are still with Him. . 

THE TRUTH. As being the perfect revelation of God the Father: combining in Himself 
and manifesting all divine reality, whether in the being, the law, or the character of God. 
He embodies what men ought to know and believe of God; what they should do as 
children of God, and what they should be. 

THE LIFE. Not only life in the future world. He is “‘the principle and source of life in 
its temporal development and-future consummation, so that whoever has not received 
Him into himself by faith, has become a prey to spiritual and eternal death” (Meyer). “He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” Compare Col. 3:4; John 6:50,51; 
11:25,26. 

“I am the way, the truth, and the life. Without the way there is no going; without the 
truth there is no knowing; without the life there is no living. I am the way which thou 
shouldst pursue; the truth which thou shouldst believe; the life which thou shouldst hope 
for” (Thomas a Kempis, Jmitation of Christ, iii.,56). On 0%, life, see on 1:4. 

UNTO THE FATHER. The end of the way. 

7. HAD. KNOWN (éyvexewre). Rather, had learned to know, through my successive 
revelations of myself. 

YE SHOULD HAVE KNOWN (éyvoxevre dv).The same verb as above. Some editors, 
however, read Hoeure, the verb signifying absolute knowledge, the knowledge of 
intuition and satisfied conviction. If this is adopted, it marks a contrast with the 
progressive knowledge indicated by éyvexeure. See on 2:24. 

MY FATHER. Not the Father, as ver. 6. It is the knowledge of the Father in His relation 
to the Son. Through this knowledge the knowledge of God as the Father, “in the deepest 
verity of His being,” is attained. This latter knowledge is better expressed by oféa. See on 
4:21. 

HAVE SEEN. See on 1:18. 

9. HAVE I BEEN(eimn).Lit., am I. 

KNOWN (€yvwxds).Come to know. 
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Sayest THOU (cd).Emphatic. Thau who didst say, “We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write” (1:46). Omit and before how sayest thou. 

10. OF MYSELF(am’ éuavrod).Rev., better, from myself. See on 7:17. 

THE FATHER THAT DWELLETH IN ME, HE DOETH THE WORKS 
(6 8& marnp 6 év euol pévwv, avTos Tove Ta Epya). The best texts read, 
‘6 8é matnp év €uol pévwv trot Ta Epya aitov; the Father abiding in me doeth 
His works. Philip doubts whether Christ is in the Father, and the Father in Him. The 
answer is twofold, corresponding to the two phases of the doubt. His words, spoken not 
from Himself, are from the Father, and therefore He utters them from within the Father, 
and is Himself in the Father. His works are the works of the Father abiding in Him; 
therefore the Father is in Him. 

11. BELIEVE ME (mtoreveré yor). The plural of the imperative: “believe ye me.” 
Compare believest thou, ver. 10. These words are addressed to the disciples collectively, 
whose thought Philip had voiced. 

OR ELSE (ei & pm) Lit., but if not. If you do not believe on the authority of my 
personal statement. 

FOR THE VERY WORKS’ SAKE (8 ta €pya avta).Lit., on account of the works 
themselves, irrespective of my oral testimony. 

12. GREATER WORKS. Not more remarkable miracles, but referring to the wider work 
of the apostolic ministry under the dispensation of the Spirit. This work was of a higher 
nature than mere bodily cures»Godet truthfully says: “That which was done by St. Peter 
at Pentecost, by St. Paul all over the world, that which is effected by an ordinary 
preacher, a single believer, by bringing the Spirit into the heart, could not be done by 
Jesus during His sojourn in this world.” Jesus’ personal ministry in the flesh must be a 
local ministry. Only under the dispensation of the Spirit could it be universal. 

13. IN MY NAME. The first occurrence of the phrase. See on Matt. 28:19. Prayer is 
made in the name of Jesus, “if this name, Jesus Christ, as the full substance of the saving 
faith and confession of him who prays, is, in his consciousness, the element in which the 
prayerful activity moves; so that thus that Name, ‘embracing the whole revelation of 
redemption, is that which specifically measures and defines the disposition, feeling, 
object, and contents of prayer. The express use of the name of Jesus therein is no specific 
token; the question is of the spirit and mind of him who prays” (Meyer). Westcott cites 
Augustine to the effect that the prayer in Christ’s name must be consistent with Christ’s 
character, and that He fulfils it as Saviour, and therefore just so far as it conduces to 
salvation. 

14. IF YE SHALL ASK ANYTHING. Some authorities insert me. So Rev. This implies 
prayer to Christ. 

15. KEEP (rnpyjcare).The best texts read rnpijaere, ye will keep. Lay up in your hearts 
and preserve by careful watching. See on reserved, 1 Pet. 1:4. 

MY COMMANDMENTS (tas évrorads tas €uas). Lit., the commandments which are 
mine. See on 10:27. 

16. ] WILL PRAY (€pwtyow): See on 11:22. 

COMFORTER (wapdéxXnrov). Only in John’s Gospel and First Epistle (14:16,26; 15:26; 
16:7; 1 Ep. 2:1). From 7a@pd, to the side of, and «aXéw, to summon. Hence, originally, 
one who is called to another’s side to aid him, as an advocate in a court of justice. The 
later, Hellenistic use of ‘T@paxanreiy and mapdxdyors, to denote the act of consoling 
and consolation, gave rise to the rendering Comforter, which is given in every instance in 
The Gospel, but is changed to advocate in 1 John 2:1, agreeably to its uniform 
signification in classical Greek. The argument in favor of this rendering throughout is 
conclusive. It is urged that the rendering Comforter is justified by the fact that, in its 
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Original sense, it means more than a mere consoler, being derived from the Latin 
confortare, to strengthen, and that the Comforter is therefore one who strengthens the 
cause and the courage of his client at the bar: but, as Bishop Lightfoot observes, the 
history of this interpretation shows that it is not reached by this process, but grew out of 
a grammatical error, and that therefore this account can only be accepted as an apology 
after the fact, and not as an explanation of the fact. The Holy Spirit is, therefore, by the 
word WapdxAntos,, of which Paraclete is a transcription, represented as our Advocate or 
Counsel, “who suggests true reasoning to our minds, and true courses of action for our 
lives, who convicts our adversary, the world, or wrong, and pleads our cause before God 
our Father.” It is to be noted that Jesus as well as the Holy Spirit is represented as 
Paraclete. The Holy Spirit is to be another Paraclete, and this falls in with the statement 
in the First Epistle, “we have an advocate with God,even Jesus Christ.” Compare Rom. 

8:26. See on Luke 6:24. Note also that the word another is GAXov,. and not €repov, 
which means different. The advocate who is to be sent is not different from Christ, but 
another similar to Himself. See on Matt. 6:24.4! 

WITH YOU (pe¥ buav). Notice the three prepositions used in this verse to describe the 
Spirit’s relation to the believer. With you (werd), in fellowship; by you (wrapé), in His 
personal presence; in you (€v), as an indwelling personal energy, at the springs of the life. 

17. THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. “A most exquisite title,” says Bengel. The Spirit, who has 
the truth, reveals it, by knowledge in the understanding; confers it by practical proof and 
taste in the will; testifies of it to others also through those to whom He has revealed it; 
and defends that truth, of which ch. 1:17 speaks, grace and truth... . The truth makes all 
our virtues true. Otherwise there is a kind of false knowledge, false faith, false hope, false 
love; but there is no such thing as false truth.” 

THE WORLD. See on 1:9. 

SHALL BE IN YOU. Some editors read, éordy, is in you. 

18. LEAVE(4pyow).See on 4:3. 

COMFORTLESS (6ppaveus). Lit., bereft or orphans. Only here and Jas. 1:27, where it is 
rendered fatherless. Compare my little children (13:33). “He hath not left us without a 
rule (13:34); nor without an example (13:15); nor without a motive (14:15); nor without 
a strength (15:5); nor without a warning (15:2,6); nor without A Comforter (14:18); nor 
without a reward (14:2)” (James Ford, The Gospel of St. John Illustrated ). 

I WILL COME. (€pxopar): Present tense, I come. See on ver. 3. 

19. YE SHALL LIVE ALSO (kat pets Sjoec$e). This may also be rendered, and ye 
shall live, explaining the former statement, ye behold me. So Rev., in margin. This is 
better. John is not arguing for the dependence of their life on Christ’s, but for fellowship 
with Christ as the ground of spiritual vision. 

21. HATH. ‘Who has in memory and keeps in life” (Augustine). 

WILL MANIFEST (éugavicw). Properly, of manifestation to the sight, as distinguished 
from ‘Sd, to make evident to the mind (1 Cor. 3:13; Col. 1:8, etc.). A clear, 
conspicuous manifestation is indicated. Compare ye see me (ver. 19). “It conveys more 
than the disclosing of an undiscovered presence (amroxadvrrw), or the manifesting of a 
hidden one (¢ayepow) (Westcott). 

22. JUDAS. See on Thaddeus, Mark 3:18. 

NOT ISCARIOT. The Rev. improves the translation by placing these words immediately 
after Judas. “He distinguishes the godly Judas, not by his own surname, but by the 
negation of the other’s; marking at the same time the traitor as present again after his 
negotiation with the adversaries, but as having no sympathy with such a question” 
(Bengel). 
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HOW IS IT (rb yéyovev). Lit., what has conie to_ pass. Implying that Judas thought that 
some change had taken place in Jesus’ plans. He had assumed that Jesus would, as the 
Messiah, reveal Himself publicly. 

23. MY WORD (deyov pov). The entire gospel message, as distinguished from its 
separate parts or commandments. 

WE will come. Compare 10:30; Rev. 3:20. 

ABODE (povjv).See on ver. 2. Compare 1 John 2:24; 5:15. 

24,.MY SAYINGS (nbyous):Rev., words. Compare word, ver. 23. The constituent parts of 
the one word. 

25. BEING YET PRESENT (uévwv).Rev., stronger and more literally, while yet abiding. 

26. INMY NAME. See on ver. 13. 

HE (€ékxeivos). Setting the Advocate distinctly and sharply before the hearers. The 
pronoun is used in John’s first Epistle, distinctively of our Lord. See 1 John 2:6; 
3:3,5,7,16; 4:17. 

I HAVE SAID (éézroy).The aorist tense, I said. 

27. PEACE. “These are last words, as of one who is about to go away and says 
‘good-night’ or gives his blessing” (Luther). Peace! was the ordinary oriental greeting at 
parting. Compare 20:21. 

MY PEACE I GIVE. Compare 1 John 3:1. “It is of his own that one gives” (Godet). 

LET IT BE AFRAID (SetAtdrw), Only here in the New Testament. Properly it signifies 
cowardly fear. Rev., fearful. The kindred adjective SevAos fearful, is used by Matthew of 
the disciples in the storm (8:26), and in the Revelation of those who deny the faith through 
fear of persecution (21:8). The kindred noun, Sela, occurs only in 2 Tim. 1:7, “God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear? contrasted with the spirit of power, love, and a sound 
mind. 

28. J SAID. Omit, and read, ye would have rejoiced because I go unto the Father. 

30. HEREAFTER I WILL NOT TALK (ode &re AaAjow). Rev., more correctly, J will 
no more speak. 

THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. The best texts read, “of the world.” 

HATH NOTHING IN ME. No right nor power over Christ which sin in Him could give. 
The Greek order is, in me he hath nothing. 

31. BUT THAT THE WORLD MAY KNOW, etc. The connection in this verse is much 
disputed. Some explain, Arise, let us go hence, that the world may know that I love the 
Father, and that even as the Father commanded me so I do. Others, So I do, that the 
world may know—and even as the Father, etc. Others, again, take the opening phrase as 
elliptical, supplying either, he cometh, ie., Satan, in order that the world may know—and 
that as the Father, etc.; or I surrender myself to suffering and death that the world may 
know, etc. In this case, Arise, etc., will form, as in A. V. and Rev., an independent 
sentence. I incline to adopt this. The phrase &AX’ iva; but in order that, with an ellipsis, 
is common in John. See 1:8,31; 9:3; 12:18; 15:25; 1 John 2:19, 


CHAPTER 15, 


Where the following discourses were uttered is a matter of uncertainty. Some suppose 
that after the words, Arise, let us go hence, the disciples still lingered at the table. Others, 
that the discourses were spoken on the way to the Mount of Olives; and others, again, in 
the court of the temple. Assuming that the figure of the vine was suggested by some 
external object, that object is explained according to the different views of the scene of 
the discourses. Those who think that it was the chamber which the company had not yet 
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left, suggest the cup of wine of which they had recently partaken (Meyer); or a vine whose 
tendrils had crept into the room (Tholuck); or the view of vineyards outside in the light 
of the moon (Storr). Those who assign the discourses to the walk to the Mount of Olives, 
down to Kedron through the vineyards, draw the figure from the vineyards, and the fires 
burning along the sides of the Kedron valley in order to consume the vine-cuttings 
(Lange, Godet). Those who place the discourses in the court of the temple, find the 
suggestion in the great golden vine over the temple-gate (Westcott, Lampe). Others, again, 
think that the similitude was not drawn from any external object, but was suggested by 
the familiar Old Testament symbolism of the vineyard and the vine, as in Ps. 80:8—19; Isa. 
5:1 sqq.; Jer. 2:21; Ezek. 19:10 sqq. (So Lucke, Alford, Milligan and Moulton, and 
Trench). 

1. THE TRUE VINE (} Gprredos 7 GAnIwh).Lit., the vine, the true (vine). True, 
genuine, answering to the perfect ideal. See on 1:9. The vine was a symbol of the ancient 
church. See the passages cited above, and Hosea 10:1; Matt. 21:33; Luke 13:6. 

HUSBANDMAN (yewpryés). From Yh. the earth, and . epyo, to work. The vine-dresser is 
Gptredoupyés, occurring only at Luke 13:7; but the office of the vine-dresser is a 
subordinate one, while ‘yewpyds may indicate the proprietor. See 2 Chron. 26:10 (Sept.), 
where the word is applied to King Uzziah. So of Noah, Gen. 9:20. In Matt. 21:33—41, 
the yewpryoi represent the chiefs and leaders of the Jews. Wyc., an earth-tiller. 

2. BRANCH («Ajjpa). Occurring only in this chapter. Both this and «Ad8os,.branch (see 
on Matt. 24:32: Mark 11:8) are derived from «Xdw, to break. The word emphasizes the 
ideas of tenderness and flexibility. 

PURGETH (ka-alper). Cleanseth, Rev. 

3. CLEAN (xaSapol). Etymologically akin to xaSalper, purgeth. The Rev. indicates 
this by rendering «a3alper, cleanseth. 

4. OF ITSELF (a éavtod) Properly, from itself. See on 7:17. 

NO MORE CAN YE otras ov8e bpeis).Lit., so neither can ye. So Rev. 

5. WITHOUT ME (xeopis €u0v). Properly, apart from me. So Rev. Compare 1:3; Eph. 
2-12. 

6. HE IS CAST FORTH (€8A79n &£w). The aorist tense. Lit., was cast forth. The aorist, 
denoting a momentary act, indicates that it was cast forth at the moment it ceased to 
abide in the vine. Forth signifies from the vineyard; €&w, outside. 

AS A BRANCH(@s 16 «Ajpa). Strictly, the branch: the unfruitful branch. 

IS WITHERED (é€npdv3n).The aorist, as in was cast forth. Wyc., shall wax dry. 

MEN GATHER. Or, as Rev., they gather. Indefinite. Compare Isa. 27:11; Ezek. 15:5. 

7. YE SHALL ASK (airfoea Ie). The best texts read the imperative, airnoaaSé, ask #2 

SHALL BE DONE UNTO YOU (yevnoerat dpiv). Lit., it shall come to pass for you. 

8. HEREIN (&v TovTe). Commonly referred to what follows: My Father is glorified in 
this, namely, that ye bear much fruit. It is better to refer it back to ver. 7. In the perfect 
unity of will between the Son and the disciple, which results in the disciple’s obtaining 
whatever he asks, the Father is glorified. To this effect is 14:13, ““Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” The design of 
this glorification is that (’va) you may bear much fruit. This retrospective reference of 
év tovte, in this, or herein, occurs in 4:37; 16:30; 1 John 4:17. 

IS GLORIFIED (€60€éa9n). The aorist tense; was glorified. As in ver. 6, marking the 
point when the Father’s glory was realized in the perfect union of the believer’s will with 
Christ’s. 

SO SHALL YE BE (kat yevjoeoSe). Lit., and ye shall become. Some editors, however, 
read ryévnaSe, and connect, in the same construction with the preceding clause, 
rendering, “Herein is (was) my Father glorified, that ye might bear much fruit and 
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become my disciples.” Note that the word is become, not be. Christian discipleship 
implies progress and growth. 

9. IN MY LOVE (év 7H aydarn 1H ép7p).Lit., in the love, that which is miné.. Not only 
the love of the disciple for Christ, nor the love of Christ for the disciple, but the 
Christ-principle of love which includes both. See the same form of expression in the joy 
that is mine, ver 11; 3:29; 17:13; the judgment (5:30; 8:16); the commandments 
(14:15); peace (14:27). 

11. MY JOY. The joy that is mine; characteristic of me. See on ver. 9. 

MIGHT REMAIN (pelvn): The best texts read 7, may be. 

MIGHT BE FULL (arAnpw97)Rev., more correctly, may be fulfilled. The A. V. loses the 
distinction between the absolute joy which is Christ’s, and the progressive, but finally 
consummated joy which is the disciple’s. 

12. MY COMMANDMENT ( évtoAn 7 éu7).The commandment which is mine. 

THAT ye love (iva). Indicating. not merely the nature of the commandment, but its 
purport. f 

13. Greater love hath no man than this, THAT (‘va). Some of the more subtile phases 
of John’s thought cannot be apprehended without a careful study of this often-recurring 
conjunction. It is still claimed by some grammarians that it is used to mark, not only 
design and end, but also result.* But it may fairly be claimed that its predominant sense 
is intent, purpose, purport, or object. Hence that, as representing iva, is to be 
taken in the sense of to the end or intent that; in order that. Here the use of the word is 
very subtile and suggestive, as well as beautiful. No man hath greater love than this (love), 
which, in its original conception, was intended and designed to reach to the extent of 
sacrificing life for a friend. Christ, therefore, here gives us more than a mere abstract 
comparison, and more than a merely human gauge of love. He measures love according to 
its divine, original, far-reaching intent. 

LAY DOWN HIS LIFE. See on 10:11. 

14. J COMMAND (évré\Aopat). Of several words for command in the New Testament, 
this one is always used of giving a specific injunction or precept. The kindred noun, 
€vroXz, means an order, a charge, a precept, and hence is used of a separate precept of 
the law as distinguished from the law as a whole (vouos). See Matt. 22:36,38. It is, 
however, sometimes used of the whole body of the moral precepts of Christianity. See on 
13:34. The sense of specific commands here falls in with the reading of the Rec. Text, 
dca, whatsoever, lit.,as many things as. 

15. HENCEFORTH—NOT (ovxér1). Rev., better, no longer. No longer servants, as you 
were under the dispensation of the law. Compare Gal. 4:7. 

SERVANTS (Sovdous). Strictly, bond-servants, 

KNOWETH NOT (ov« oi8é). Has no instinctive perception. See on 2:24, 

YOU. The position of the pronoun in the Greek is emphatic: “You I have called 
friends.” 

16. YE—chosen. The pronoun is emphatic: “It was not ye that chose me.” 

ORDAINED (é9nxa): Rev., appointed is better, because it divests the word of its 
conventional meaning. Ordain is from the Latin ordinare, and means to set in order. Thus, 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle: “He began to ordain his folk,” ice., set his people in 
order. Hakluyt, Voyages: “He ordained a boat made of one tree.” The Greek verb 
means to set, put, or place. Hence of appointing one to service. See 1 Tim. 1:12. Wyc., 
Matt. 24:47: “Upon all his goods he shall ordain him.” 


SHOULD GO (urdynrte). Withdraw from His personal society and go out into the world. 
world. 
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THAT WHATSOEVER, etc. (tva). Co-ordinated with the preceding ‘fya, that, as 
marking another result of their choice and appointment by Christ. He has appointed them 
that they should bring forth fruit, and that they should obtain such answers to their 
prayer as would make them fruitful. 

17. THAT (fa). All my teachings are to the end that you should love one another. 

18. IF the world HATE (et pucet). Lit., hates. The indicative mood with the conditional 
particle assumes the fact as existing: If the world hates you, as it does. 

YE KNOW (ytvdoxere).This may also be rendered as imperative: Know ye. 

IT HATED (wenlonner). The perfect tense, hath hated. The hatred continues to the 
present time. 

BEFORE IT HATED YOU(aparov dpov).Lit., first in regard of you. See on 1:15. 

19. OF THE WORLD (éx rod Kécpov). Sprung out of the world. See on of the earth, 
SSH F 

WOULD LOVE (&v édinet). The verb for natural-affection. See on 5:20. 

20. PERSECUTED (é8twEav); The verb means originally to put to flight; thence to run 
swiftly in order to overtake or attain, as the goal or the competitor in the race. Thus 
Sophocles ( Electra 738): “He urged his swift steeds vehemently with shouts that 
pierced their ears, and makes for him (8séxe).” Compare I follow after (Stéxe, Philip. 
3:12). Hence to pursue with hostile intent, and, generally, to molest, harass, persecute. 
Persecute is from the equivalent Latin persequor, to follow up, and is used earlier, in the 
sense of pursue, while pursue, in turn, is used in the sense of persecute. Thus Wyc., Matt. 
5:44, for men pursuing you. Sir Thomas More ( Utopia _), “Whiles their enemies rejoicing 
in the victory have persecuted (i.e., pursued) them.” 

21. FOR MY NAME’S SAKE(&ia 76 Gvopd pov).Lit., on account of my name. The 
name of Christ represented the faith, the attitude, the claims, and the aim of the disciples. 
His name was their confession. Luther says: “The name of Christ from your mouth will 
be to them nothing but poison and death.” 

22. HAD SIN(apapriav etyov).See on 9:41; 1 John 1:8. 

CLOKE (rpogacw).From mp0, before, in front of, and dpe, to say or affirm. Hence 
something which is placed in front of the true cause of a thing, a pretext. Compare 1 
Thess. 2:5; Acts 27:30. Pretext carries the same idea, Latin, pretextum, something woven 
in front, with a view to concealment or deception. Rev., excuse. Wyc., excusation. The A. 
V. follows Tyndale: nothing to cloke their sin withal. Latimer ( Sermons ): “By such 
cloaked charity, when thou dost offend before Christ but once, thou hast offended twice 
herein.” The word appears in the low Latin cloca, a bell (compare the French cloche, and 
English clock), and the name was given to a horseman’s cloak because of its resemblance 
to a bell. The word palliate is from the Latin pallium, a cloak. 

25. WITHOUT A CAUSE (Swpedv). Gratuitously. Akin to §/8wp1, to give. Their hatred 
was a voluntary gift. 

27. SHALL BEAR WITNESS (naprupeire).Present tense, bear witness. So Rev. Or, it 
may be taken as imperative: bear ye witness. 


CHAPTER 16. 


1. BE OFFENDED (ckav$ariaSjre).Rey., made to stumble. In this Gospel only here 
and 6:61. See on Matt. 5:29. Wyc., be not slandered. 

2. THEY SHALL PUT YOU OUT OF THE SYNAGOGUES. See on 9:22. 

YEA (aan). Lit., but. They shall excommunicate you, but worse than this, the hour 
cometh, etc. 
The hour cometh THAT (@ya). Lit., “there cometh an hour in order that.” The hour is 
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ordained with that end in view: it comes fraught with the fulfilment of a divine purpose. 

WHOSOEVER (mas 6). Lit., every one who. 

DOETH SERVICE (nartpelav mpocpépety). Lit., bringeth or offereth service. Aatpela 
means, strictly, service for hire, but is used of any service, and frequently of the service of 
God. 

3. UNTO YOU. Omit. 

4, BUT(@AX2).Marks a breaking off of the enumeration of fearful details; but (to say no 
more of these things), I have spoken these, etc. 

AT THE BEGINNING (é& apyxijs). Properly, from the beginning. So Rev. The phrase 
only here and 6:64. - 

7. IT IS EXPEDIENT (cupdépet).From atv together, and dépw' to bear or bring. The 
underlying idea of the word is concurrence of circumstances. 

GO AWAY (aré\$w). The different words for go should be noted in this verse, and ver. 
10. Here, expressing simple departure from a point. 

DEPART (topev9a): Rev., go. With the notion of going for a purpose, which is 
expressed in J will send him. 

8. WILL REPROVE (énéy€et). See on 3:20. Rev., convict. 

OF sin—righteousness—judgment (7ept)- Lit., concerning. Rev., in respect of. Of gives a 
wrong impression, viz., that He will convict the world of being sinful, unrighteous, and 
exposed to judgment. This is true, but the preposition implies more. He will convict the 
world as respects these three; that is, will convict it of ignorance of their real nature. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (8:xavoctvns): Only here and yer. 10 in the Gospel. It occurs in the 
First Epistle and in Revelation. 

10. J GO(émdyo): Withdraw from their sight and earthly fellowship. See on 8:21, and 
foot-note. 

YE SEE (Sewpetre). Rev., behold. See on 1:18. 

11. JS JUDGED(xéxptTat)-Perfect tense. Rev., therefore, rightly, hath been judged. 

12. BEAR (Baordfev).See on 10:31; 12:6. 

NOW (pre). See on 13:33. With reference to a future time, when they will be able to 
bear them. 

13. SPIRIT OF TRUTH. Lit., of the truth See on 14:7. 

WILL GUIDE (68yyyjoet), From 68és,; way, and tyéqpas, to lead. The kindred noun, 
6dry6s,. guide, leader, occurs Matt. 15:14; Acts 1:16, etc. 

INTO ALL TRUTH (¢is w&cav tiv adiSevav). Rev., more correctly, into all the 
truth. Some editors read, ¢ 7H GAnSeta mdoy; in all the truth. Others, 
‘eis THY GdjIeLav Tra&cay; joining maécav in an adverbial sense with will guide you: i.e., 
will guide you wholly into the truth. The Spirit does not reveal all truth to men, but He 
leads them to the truth as it is in Christ. 

OF HIMSELF. Rev., rightly, from himself. See on 7:17. 

HE SHALL HEAR (&y dxovop). Some read kover, heareth, and omit ay, the 
conditional particle. “Oca &v dxovep, the reading of the Rec. Text, is, strictly, 
whatsoever things he may have heard. 

WILL SHEW (avaryyenei). Better, as Rev., declare. Compare Mark 5:14,19; Acts 20:27; 
2 Cor. 7:7. Also to rehearse; Acts 14:27. Used of the formal proclamation of the 
Christian religion (Acts 20:20; 1 Pet. 1:12; 1 John 1:5). See on Acts 19:18, 

THINGS TO COME (té épxéueva): The article, omitted by A. V., is important. The 
meaning is not, He will show you some things to come, but the things that are to come, 
or the things that are coming. These things are whatsoever He shall hear. The phrase 
occurs only here in the New Testament. 

14. SHALL RECEIVE (Mypyrerat). Rev., take. See on 3:32. 
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15. ALL THINGS THAT (rrévta éca). Lit., all things as many as. Rev., all things 
whatsoever, 

SHALL TAKE (Apperat): The best texts read AapPRaver; taketh. The relation between 
the Son and the Spirit is put by Jesus as present and constant. 

16. YE SHALL NOT SEE (ob Sewpetre).The present tense: “ye behold me no more.” 
So Rev. 

YE SHALL SEE (dypeo9e). A different verb for seeing is used here. For the distinction, 
see on 1:18. Qewpéw emphasizes the act of vision, ‘Opde, the result.:@ewpéw denotes 
deliberate contemplation conjoined with mental or spiritual interest. “The vision of 
wondering contemplation, in which they observed little by little the outward manifes- 
tation of the Lord, was changed and transfigured into sight, in which they seized at once, 
intuitively, all that Christ was. As long as His earthly presence was the object on which 
their eyes were fixed, their view was necessarily imperfect. His glorified presence showed 
Him in His true nature” (Westcott). 

BECAUSE I GO UNTO THE FATHER. The best texts omit. 

17. THEN (odv). Rev., correctly, therefore. It is a particle of logical connection, not of 
time. 

18. HE SAITH(Aéye). Emphasizing the purport of the saying. 

A LITTLE WHILE (16 puixpdv).In vy. 16,17, without the article. Here the article the or 
this little while defines the special point of their difficulty; this “little while” of which He 
speaks. 

WE CANNOT TELL (00x ot8apev). Rev., more simply and literally, we know not. 

HE SAITH (AaXe?). Emphasizing the form of the saying. 

19. KNEW (€yvw), Better, Rev., perceived. See on 2:24. 

20. WEEP-LAMENT-BE SORROWFUL (xdatbcete—Spnvicete— Aun SjoecSe). 
Of these three words, the last is the most general in meaning, expressing every species of 
pain, of body or of soul, and not necessarily the outward manifestation of sorrow. Both 
the other words denote audible expressions of grief. Qpnvéw marks the more formal 
expression. It means to utter a dirge over the dead. Thus Homer, of the mourning over 
Hector in Troy: 

“On a fair couch they laid the cerpse, and placed 

Singers beside it, leaders of the dirge (pnvuy), 

Who sang (éSpfveov) a sorrowful, lamenting strain, 

And all the women answered it with sobs.” 
Iliad, xxiv., 720—722. 


The verb occurs Matt. 11:17, Luke 7:32; 23:27. KAalw means audible weeping, the 
crying of children, as distinguished from Saxpd, to shed tears to weep silently, which 
occurs but once in the New Testament, of Jesus’ weeping (John 11:35). See on Luke 
732. 

21. A WOMAN (% yuv7). Lit., the woman. The generic article marking the woman as 
representing her sex: woman as such. Pein 

SHE IS IN TRAVAIL. A common Old Testament image of sorrow issuing in joy. See 
Isa. 21:3; 26:17, 66:7; Hos. 13:13;Mic. 4:9,10. oar 

THE ANGUISH (rigs SAfews). Commonly rendered affliction or tribulation in A. V. 
See on Matt. 13:21. 

JOY (rhv yapav). Properly, the joy which answers to the anguish. 

A MAN (GvSpwrros). See on 130. : : 

22. HAVE SORROW (Avarnv éyere). This form of expression occurs frequently in the 
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New Testament, to denote the possession or experience of virtues, sensations, desires, 
emotions, intellectual or spiritual faculties, faults, or defects. It is stronger than the verb 
which expresses any one of these. For instance, to have faith is stronger than fo believe: 
to .have life, than the act of living. It expresses a distinct, personal realization of the virtue 
or fault or sentiment in question. Hence, to have sorrow is more than to be sorrowful. In 
Matt. 17:20, Christ does not say if ye believe, but if ye have faith; if faith, in ever so small 
a degree, is possessed by you as a conscious, living principle and motive. Compare have 
love (13:35; 1 John 4:16); have peace (16:33); have trust (2 Cor. 3:4), have boldness 
(Heb. 10:19; 1 John 2:28). 

23. YE SHALL ASK (€pwrncere): Or, as Rev., in margin, ask— question. To question is 
the primary meaning of the verb, from which it runs into the more general sense of 
request, beseech. So Mark 7:26; Luke 4:38; John 17:15, etc. Here the meaning is, ye shall 
ask me no question (compare ver. 19, where the same verb is used). Compare Matt. 
16:13; 21:24; John 1:19. Ask, absolutely, Luke 22:68. Note, moreover, the selection of 
the word here as marking the asking on familiar terms. See on 11:22. Another verb for 
ask occurs in the following sentence: “If ye shall ask (aitjotnrte) anything,” etc. Here the 
sense is, if ye shall make any request. Compare Matt. 5:42; 7:7,9,10, etc. Note, also, that 
this word for asking the Father marks the asking of an inferior from a superior, and is the 
word which Christ never uses of His own requests to the Father. Compare 1 John 3:22. 

VERILY, VERILY. See on 1:51; 10:1. 

WHATSOEVER YE SHALL ASK-IN MY NAME-GIVE. The best texts change 
dca dy, whatsoever, to ave, if (ye shall ask) anything; and place in my name after 
give it you. So Rev. If ye shall ask anything of the Father, He will give it you in my name. 
Not only is the prayer offered, but the answer is given in Christ’s name. 

24. ASK(atretre). The present imperative, implying continuous asking. Be asking. 
Compare Mark 6:22, aitn70¥; the aorist imperative, marking a single, definite petition. 

MAY BE FULL (9 temAnpopévn). Very literally, may be having been fulfilled. Rev., 
more correctly, fulfilled. Compare 15:11. 

25. PROVERBS (rapountats). See on parables, Matt. 13:3. He had spoken under figures, 
as the vine, and the woman in travail. 

SHALL SHEW (dvayyedo). Rev., tell. See on ver. 13. The best texts read drrayyer@, 
the original force of which is to bring tidings from(d7d)something or some one. 

PLAINL Y(7rappnola).See on 7:13. 

26. YE SHALL ASK—I WILL PRAY. Note again the use of the two verbs for asking. Ye 
shall ask(ait7jceo9e) 31 will pray (€pwricw). See on ver. 23. 

27. LOVETH (uXet).AS sons, with the love of natural affection. See on 5:20. The same 
verb in the following clause, of the love of the disciples for Christ. 

FROM GOD. Some editors read, from the Father. ‘Tlapd, from beside. 

28. FROM THE FATHER(arapé).The best texts read, x, out of, 

GO (rropedopat). See on ver. 7. 

29. SPEAKEST-—SPEAKES T (Aadets—Dé€yets). The first, of the form; the second, of the 
purport. See on ver. 18. 

30. WE ARE SURE (ofSapev). Better, as Rev., we know. 
fh THIS (€v robrp). Lit ., in this. Compare 1 John 2:3,5; 3:16,19,24; 4:9,10,13,17; 

31. NOW (prt).See on 13:33. With reference to the coming time of greater trial. 

32. THAT (@va).See on ver. 2, and 15:12. In the divine counsel the hour cometh that ye 
may be scattered, and may leave, etc. 

TO HIS OWN (elk 7a, Bia)..To his own home. See on 1:11. 
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33. YE SHALL HAVE (&&ere)-The best texts read, &yere,. ye have. 

BE OF GOOD CHEER (Sapaette). Only here in John. 

I HAVE OVERCOME (vevlenna). The verb occurs only three times outside of John’s 
writings. Only here in the Gospel, and frequently in the First Epistle and Revelation. Uni- 
formly of spiritual victory. 


CHAPTER 17. 


THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PRAYER. 

“Out of Christ’s divinely rich prayer-life there emerge, as from an ocean, the pearls of 
those single prayers of His that are preserved to us; the prayer given in the Sermon on the 
Mount for the use of His people—Our Father; the ascription of praise to God at the 
departure from Galilee (Matt. 11:25); the prayers at the grave of Lazarus, and within the 
precincts of the temple; our high-priestly prayer; the supplication in Gethsemane, and the 
prayer-words of the Crucified One—Father, forgive them—Eli, Eli,—and the closing 
prayer, Father, into thy hands, etc., to which the exultant cry, Jt is finished attaches 
itself, inasmuch as from one point of view, it may be regarded as a word of prayer. Add 
to these the mentions of the prayings, the thanksgivings, the heavenward sighings of 
Christ, as also His summonses and encouragements to prayer, and He appears as the 
Prince of humanity even in the realm of prayer; in the manner, likewise, in which He has 
concealed His prayer- life, exhibiting it only as there was necessity for its presentment. If 
we regard His work as a tree that towers into heaven and overshadows the world, His 
prayer-life is the root of this tree; His overcoming of the world rests upon the infinite 
depth of His self-presentation before God, His self-devotion to God, His self-immersion in 
God, His self-certitude and power from God. In His prayer-life the perfect truth of His 
human nature has also approved itself. The same who, as the Son of God, is complete 
revelation, is, as the Son of Man, complete religion” (Lange). 

In the “Lord’s Prayer” (Matt. 6) Christ sets forth what His disciples should desire for 
themselves. In this prayer He indicates what He desires for them. It is interesting to study 
the forms in which the ideas of the Lord’s Prayer are reproduced and developed in this. 

1. THESE WORDS (raira): Lit., these things. So Rev. 

SAID. John nowhere says that Jesus prayed, as the other Evangelists do. 

THY SON-THY SON(o00 tov vidsv—6 vids).Properly, thy Son—the Son. The second 
phrase marks a change from the thought of personal relationship to that of the relation in 
which Jesus manifests the Father’s glory. 

2. POWER (é€ovalav).Rev., rightly , authority. See on 1:12. 

ALL FLESH. A Hebrew phrase, denoting the whole of humanity in its imperfection. See 
Gen. 6:12; Ps. 65:2; Isa. 40:5, etc. 

THAT HE SHOULD GIVE ETERNAL LIFE TO AS MANY AS THOU HAST GIVEN 
HIM (wa wav 8 dSéwxas aire, don abtois Sav ‘aldvior). Lit., that all that Thou 
hast given Him, to them He should give eternal life, All. mav)\singular number, regards the 
body of Christian disciples collectively: to them, individually. 

3. LIFE ETERNAL. With the article: the life eternal. Defining the words in the previous 
verse. The life eternal (of which I spoke) is this. 

THAT (ta).Expressing the aim. 

MIGHT KNOW (ywaoxweot). Might recognize or perceive. This is striking, that eternal 
life consists in knowledge, or rather the pursuit of knowledge, since the present tense 
marks a continuance, a progressive perception of God in Christ. That they might learn to 

v know. Compare ver. 23; 10:38; 1 John 5:20; 4:7,8. 
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“I say, the acknowledgement of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee- 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 

Wouldst thou improve this to re-prove the proved? 
In life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 


Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung? 

Thou hast it; use it, and forthwith, or die. 

For this I say is death, and the sole death, 

When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 

Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 

And lack of love from love made manifest.” 
Robert Browning, A Death in the Desert. 


The relation of perception of God to character is stated in 1 John 3:2, on which see note. 

TRUE (aAn9wov): See on 1:9. Compare 1 Cor. 8:4; 1 Tim. 6:15. 

JESUS CHRIST, WHOM THOU HAST SENT. The Rev. brings out better the emphasis 
of the Greek order: and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. Didst send 
(améotethas). The aorist tense, emphasizing the historic fact of Christ’s mission. 

4. I HAVE GLORIFIED-I HAVE FINISHED (€36faca—éredeiwoa).The best texts 
read, TeAewdoas,. having finished; the participle defining the manner in which He had 
glorified the Father upon earth. So Rev. 

TO DO (iva rrowjow). Lit., in order that I should do (it) 

5. WITH THYSELF (mapa ceavrg).In fellowship with Thyself. So with Thee 
(rapa oot). 

I HAD. Actually possessed. 

8. THE WORDS (ra pijyata). Compare thy word (Adyov), ver. 6. That signified the 
gospel message in its entirety. This, the message considered in its constituent parts. See on 
Luke 1:37. Compare 5:38,47; 6:60,63,68; 8:43,47,51; 12:47,48,15:3,7. 

9. I PRAY (€pwra). More strictly, J make request. See on 16:23. The J is emphatic, as 
throughout the prayer. 

10. ALL MINE (7a eyed mdvta).All things that are mine. So Rev. 

NIE COME (épxoat).I am coming. Spoken of His departure to the Father. 

HOLY (aye). See on saints, Acts 26:10; also on 1 Pet. 1:15. Compare 1 John 2:20, and 
righteous Father (8teace), ver. 25. This epithet, now first applied to the Father, 
contemplates God, the holy One, as the agent of that which Christ desires for His 
disciples—holiness of heart and life; being kept from this evil world. 

THOSE WHOM (os). The correct reading is ¢, referring to name. Thy name which 
Thou hast given me. So in ver. 12. Compare Philip. 2:9,10; Rev. 2:17,19:12; 22:4. 

12. IN THE WORLD. Omit. 

I KEPT (€rjpovv). Imperfect tense. I continued to keep. The / is emphatic: J kept them, 
now do Thou keep them. 

I KEPT (€pvAa£a). Rev., rightly, I guarded. The A. V. overlooks the distinction between 
the two words for keeping. The former word means, I preserved them; the latter, I 
guarded them as a means to their preservation. See on reserved, 1 Pet. 1:4. 

IS LOST-—PERDITION (amdd\etro—aTrwnelas). A play of words: “None of them 
perished, but the son of perishing” (Westcott). 

THE SCRIPTURE (4 ypadn), See close of note on 5:47, and on Mark 12:10. 

15. FROM THE EVIL (rod wovnpod). Or, the evil one. This rendering is according to 
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John’s usage. See 1 John 2:13,14; 3:12; 5:18,19; and compare 12:31; 14:30; 16:11. 
From (ék),lit, out of, means out of the hands of. 

17. SANCTIFY (ayiacov). Constantly used in the Septuagint to express the entire 
dedication and consecration of both persons and things to God. See Exod. 29:1,36; 
40:13; Lev. 22:2,3. Rev., in margin, consecrate. See on 10:36. 

THROUGH THY TRUTH(év 79 &dnSeia cov).The best texts omit thy. Through (ép)is 
to be rendered literally, in, marking the sphere or element of consecration. Rev., sanctify 
them in the truth. 

THY WORD (6 déyos 6 ds). Properly, the word which is thine. See on 15:9. 

18. SENT (dréotetXas—amréoretha).On a mission. See on Matt. 10:16. 

SANCTIFY. See on ver. 17. 

20. SHALL BELIEVE (muarevadvrwy). The best texts read amiorevévrwy, the present 
participle, that believe. The future body of believers is conceived as actually existing. 

ON ME THROUGH THEIR WORD. The Greek order is, believe through their word on 
me. “Believe through their word” forms a compound idea. 

21. ONE. Omit. 

24. THEY—WHOM (ods). The best texts read $, that which. The construction is similar 
to that in ver. 2, “that He should give eternal life,” etc. Like dy, all, in that passage, 
that which here refers to the body of believers taken collectively. 

T WILL($édw). See on Matt. 1:19.44 

MY GLORY. The glory which is mine. 


CHAPTER 18, 


1. Compare Matt. 26:30; 36—46; Mark 14:26; 32—42; Luke 22:39—46, 

1. BROOK (xetpdppov), From xetpa, winter, and péw, to flow. Properly, a winter 
torrent. Only here in the New Testament. Rev., in margin, ravine. In classical Greek it 
occurs in Demosthenes in the sense of a drain or conduit. It may be taken as equivalent to 
the Arabic wady, which means a stream and its bed, or properly, the valley of a stream 
even when the stream is dry. 

KIDRON (Ké8pwv). Which might also be rendered of the cedars, which some editors 
prefer. There is some uncertainty as to the exact meaning of the word cedar, which 
occurs frequently, some supposing it to be a general name for the pine family. A tree of 
dark foliage is mentioned in the Talmud by the name of cedrun. The ravine of Kidron 
separated the Mount of Olives from the Temple-Mount. Westcott cites from Derenbourg 
( On the History and Geography of Palestine ) a passage of the Talmud to the effect that 
on the Mount of Olives there were two cedars, under one of which were four shops for 
the sale of objects legally pure; and that in one of them pigeons enough were sold for the 
sacrifices of all Israel. He adds: “Even the mention of Kidron by the secondary and 
popular name of ‘the ravine of the cedars’ may contain an allusion to a scandal felt as a 
grievous burden at the time when the priests gained wealth by the sale of victims by the 
two cedars.” The Kidron is the brook over which David passed, barefoot and weeping, 
when fleeing from Absalom (2 Sam. 15:23—30). There King Asa burned the obscene idol 
of his mother (1 Kings 15:13). It was the receptacle for the impurities and abominations 
of idol-worship, when removed from the temple by the adherents of Jehovah (2 Chron. 
29:16); and, in the time of Josiah, was the common cemetery of the city (2 Kings 23:6). 
In the vision of Ezekiel (47:5,6,7) he goes round to the eastern gate of the temple, 
overhanging the defile of Kidron, and sees the waters rushing down into the valley until 
the stream becomes a mighty river. 

A GARDEN. Neither John nor Luke give the name Gethsemane. 
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2—12. Compare Matt. 26:47—56; Mark 16:43—52; Luke 22:47—53. 

2. WHICH BETRAYED (6 trapaéi8ovs). The present participle, marking the betrayal as 
in progress. Lit., who is betraying. 

RESORTED (avuvnx9n): Lit., assembled. The items of this verse are peculiar to John. 

3. A BAND (t}v o7eipay): Properly, the band. See on Mark 15:16; also on centurion, 
Luke 7:2; and Acts 21:31. The band or cohort, was from the Roman garrison in the 
tower of Antonia. 

OFFICERS (iarnpéras). See on Matt. 5:25. Sent from the Sanhedrim. The temple police. 
The Synoptists speak of the body which arrested Jesus as dyNos,.a multitude or rabble; 
but both Matthew and Mark mention the band(o7retpa)later in the narrative (Matt. 27:27; 
Mark 15:16). 

LANTERNS (favev). Only here in the New Testament. A detail peculiar to John. 
Though it was full moon, it was feared that Jesus might hide and escape. 

4. THAT SHOULD COME( ra. épyéeva).Lit., that are coming. The details in 4—9 are 
peculiar to John. 

5. OF NAZARETH (tov Natwpaiov)Lit., the Nazarene. 

STOOD (etorhxet). Imperfect tense. Rev., correctly, was standing. 

8. THESE. The disciples. 

GO THEIR WAY (omrdyew). Withdraw. 

10. SIMON PETER. The names of Simon Peter and Malchus are mentioned only by 
John in connection with this incident. The incident itself is related by all the Evangelists. 

A SWORD. Contrary to the rule which forbade the carrying of weapons on a feast-day. 

THE HIGH-PRIEST’S SERVANT. See on Matt. 26:51. 

RIGHT ear. Luke and John. The others do not specify which ear. For ear John and 
Mark have ‘@Tdpcov, a diminutive; Luke ods, and Matthew, @tiov, a diminutive in 
form, but not in force. See on Matt. 26:51. 

11. THY SWORD. Omit thy, and read, the sword. 

SHEATH (9jxnv). Only here in the New Testament. From ti9nut, to put. That into 
which the sword is put. 

THE CUP. Compare Matt. 26:39; Mark 14:36;Luke 22:42. Peculiar to John. 

12. THE CAPTAIN (xeAtapyos). See on Mark 6:21, and on centurion, Luke 7:2. 

TOOK (cuvéra8ov).Rev., better, seized. It is the technical word for arresting. Lit., took 
with them, of which there is a suggestion in the modern policeman’s phrase, go aude with 
me. Compare Luke 22:54. 

13—18. Compare Matt. 26:57,58;69—75; Mark 14:53,54; 66—72; Luke 22:54—62. 

13. ANNAS FIRST. This supplies the detail of an examination preliminary to that 
before the high-priest, which is omitted by the Synoptists. 

FATHER-IN-LAW (arevdepos). Only here in the New Testament. 

THAT SAME YEAR. See on 11:49. 

1S.FOLLOWED — (nxodovder). Imperfect, was following. 

THE OTHER DISCIPLE. The correct reading omits the article. Another. Probably John 
himself. 

PALACE (airy). Not palace, but court, as Rev. See on Matt. 26:3; Luke 11:21. 

16. STOOD. Properly, was standing. 

DOOR. The door opening from the street into the court. 

HER THAT KEPT THE DOOR (TH Supwp@).See on 10:3. 

17. THE DAMSEL (4 wasSioxn). See on Acts 12:13. 

ART THOU (ym od). The question is put in a negative form, as if expecting a negative 
answer: thou art not, art thou? 
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ALSO. Showing that she recognized John as a disciple. 

18. STOOD. It is discouraging to see how the A. V. habitually ignores the imperfect 
tense, and thus detracts from the liveliness of the narrative. Render, as Rev., were 
standing. 

FIRE OF COALS (av8paxidv). Only here and 21:9. Matthew does not mention the fire. 
Mark has 70 $@s,, strictly, the light of the fire. Luke says they had kindled a fire (7p). 

WARMED. Rev., correctly, were warming. So, ver. 25, was standing and was warming, 
for stood and warmed. 

19—24. Compare Matt. 26:59—68; Mark 14:55—65; Luke 22:63—71. 

19. ASKED (ipdrycev).Or, questioned. 

DOCTRINE (88éaxijs) Rev., better, teaching. 

20. IN THE SYNAGOGUE (€v +H ovvaywryh).The best texts omit the article. Render, 
in Synagogue: when the people were assembled. Like our phrase, in church. 

ALWAYS RESORT (irdvtore orwépyovrat). For mdvtore’ always, read mdvres all. 
Suvépyovras is rather come together, assemble. Rev., where all the Jews come together. 

22. STRUCK—WITH THE PALM OF HIS HAND (xe bdmucpa). Lit., gave a blow. 
Interpreters differ as to whether it was a blow with a rod, or with the hand. The kindred 
verb pari», from paris, a rod, is etymologically related to paBdive, from (4880s, 
a rod, and occurs Matt. 5:39, of smiting on the cheek, and Matt. 26:67, where it is 
distinguished from ‘kodadifw, to strike with the fist. This latter passage, however, leaves 
the question open, since, if the meaning to smite with a rod can be defended, there is 
nothing to prevent its being understood there in that sense. The earlier meaning of the 
word was, undoubtedly, according to its etymology, to smite with a rod. So Herodotus of 
Xerxes. “It is certain that he commanded those who scourged (pamifovras)the waters (of 
the Hellespont) to utter, as they lashed them, these barbarian and wicked words” (7:35). 
And again: “The Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, observed, “Themistocles, at the games 
they who start too soon are scourged (fa7ifovraty’ (8:59). It passes, in classical Greek, 
from this meaning to that of a light blow with the hand. The grammarian Phrynichus 
(A.D. 180) condemns the use of the word in the sense of striking with the hand, or 
slapping, as not according to good Attic usage, and says ‘that the proper expression for a 
blow on the cheek with the open hand is él «éppns mard£au. This shows that the 
un-Attic phrase had crept into use. In the Septuagint the word is clearly used in the sense 
of a blow with the hand. See Isa..1:6: I gave my cheeks to blows\ets pamriopata).Hos. 
11:4, As aman that smiteth(parlfmy)upon his cheeks (A.V. and Rev., that take off the 
yoke on their jaws). In 1 Kings 22:24, we read, Zedekiah—smote Micaiah on the cheek 
(érdrake émt tiv cvayéva).” The word in ver. 23, dépevs, lit., flayest, hence, to beat 
or thrash (compare Luke 12:47), seems better to suit the meaning fo strike with a rod; 
yet in 2 Cor. 11:20, that verb is used of smiting in the face (eis wrp¢owroy' dépex),and in 1 
Cor. 9:27, where Paul is using the figure of a boxer, he says, So fight I (wueredo, of 
boxing, or fighting with the fists), not as one that beateth (dépav) the air.” These 
examples practically destroy the force of the argument from Sépeus. It is impossible to 
settle the point conclusively; but, on the whole, it seems as well to retain the rendering of 
the A. V. and Rev. ° 

24. ANNAS HAD SENT (aaréoreinev 6” Avvas). The best texts insert ofy, therefore. 
The rendering of the aorist by the pluperfect here is inadmissible, and is a device to bring 
this examination of Jesus into harmony with that described in Matt. 26:56-68, and to 
escape the apparent inconsistency between the mention of the high-priest (Caiaphas) as 
conducting this examination and the statement of ver. 13, which implies that this was 
merely a preliminary examination before Annas. Render, Annas therefore sent him. 


' 
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BOUND, Probably He had been unbound during His examination. 

27. THE COCK CREW. The Greek has not the definite article. See on Matt. 26:34. The 
use of the article would seem to mark the time, cock-crowing, rather than the incident. 

28—38. Compare Matt. 27:1,2; 11—14; Mark 15:1—5; Luke 23:1—5. 

28. LED (&youvcw), Present tense, lead. 

HALL OF JUDGMEN T(™partoprov).. A Latin word, praetorium, transcribed. Originally, 
the general’s tent. In the Roman provinces it was the name for the official residence of 
the Roman governor, as here. Compare Acts 23:35. It came to be applied to any spacious 
villa or palace. So Juvenal: “To their crimes they are indebted for their gardens, palaces 
(praetoria),etc.” ( Sat. 1:75). In Rome the term was applied to the pretorian guard, or 
imperial body-guard. See on Philip. 1:13. Rev., palace. 

EARLY (xpwt). Used technically of the fourth watch, 3—6 A.M. See Mark 13:35. The 
Sanhedrim could not hold a legal meeting, especially in capital cases, before sunrise; and 
in such cases judicial proceedings must be conducted and terminated by day. A 
condemnation to death, at night, was technically illegal. In capital cases, sentence of 
condemnation could not be legally pronounced on the day of trial. If the night 
proceedings were merely preliminary to a formal trial, they would have no validity; if 
formal, they were, inso facto, illegal. In either case was the law observed in reference to 
the second council. According to the Hebrew computation of time, it was held on the 
same day. 

BE DEFILED uwav$aow). Originally, to stain, as with color. So Homer: “Tinges 
(4077) the white ivory with purple.” Not necessarily, therefore, in a bad sense, like 
poAvvw, to besmear or besmirch with filth (1 Cor. 8:7; Rev. 3:4). In classical Greek, 
Hiaivw, the verb here used, is the standing word for profaning or unhallowing. So 
Sophocles: 


“Not even fearing this pollution (ulacua) dire, 

Will I consent to burial. Well I know 

That man is powerless to pollute (u:alvew) the gods.” 
Antigone, 1042-1044. 


And Plato: “And it a homicide . . . without purification pollutes the agora, or the games, 
or the temples,” etc. ( Laws,) 868). See on 1 Pet. 1:4. The defilement in the present 
case was apprehended from entering a house from which all leaven had not been removed. 

EAT THE PASSOVER. The purpose of this work forbids our entering upon the 
much-vexed question of the apparent inconsistency between John and the Synoptists as 
to the time of celebrating the Passover. 

29. PILATE. Note the abruptness with which he is introduced as one well known. Two 
derivations of the name are given. Pilatus, one armed with the pilum or javelin, like 
Torquatus, one adorned with a collar (torques). Or, a contraction from Pileatus , wearing 
the pileus or cap, which was the badge of manumitted slaves. Hence some have supposed 
that he was a freedman. Tactius refers to him as connected with Christ’s death. “The 
author of that name (Christian), or sect, was Christ, who was capitally punished in the 
reign of Tiberius, by Pontius Pilate” ( Annals, xv.,44). He was the sixth Roman 
procurator of Judea. 

WHAT ACCUSATION. Not implying Pilate’s ignorance of the charge, but his demand 
for the formal accusation. 

30. MALEFACTOR («axorrovds). Rev., evil-doer. From xKaxéy, evil, and qovéw, to do. 
ae re a different word, xaxovpyos, from «axoy, evil, and Epyw, to work. See on 1 

eto 2a 2: 


31. TAKE YE HIM(AdBere adréy ipeis). The A. V. obscures the emphatic force of 
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duets , you. Pilate’s words display great practical shrewdness in forcing the Jews to 
commit themselves to the admission that they desired Christ’s death. Take him yourselves 
(so Rev.), and judge him according to your law. “By ourr law,” reply the Jews, “he ought 
to die.” But this penalty they could not inflict. /t is not lawful, etc. 

32. BY WHAT DEATH (rol Savarq). More correctly, by what manner of death. So 
Rev. Compare 12:32; Matt. 20:19. Crucifixion was not a Jewish punishment. 

33. ART THOU (a% el), Thou is emphatic. Thou, the despised malefactor. 

KING OF THE JEWS. The civil title. The theocratic title, king of Israel (1:49; 12:13) is 
addressed to Jesus on the cross (Matt. 27:42; Mark 15:32) in mockery. 

35. AM I A JEW? As if Jesus’ question implied that Pilate had been taking counsel with 
the Jews. 

36. SERVANTS (trnpéra:).Only in this passage in the Gospels, of Christians. Compare 
Acts 13:5; 1 Cor. 4:1. Corresponding with Christ as a king. 

FIGHT (%ywvifovro).The imperfect tense, denoting action in progress: would now be 
Striving. 

37. ART THOU THEN (ovxoiv ef o¥). The interrogative particle ovxody, not therefore, 
occurs only here in the New Testament. It is ironical. In ver. 33 the emphasis is on thou: 
here upon king. So then, after all, thou art a king. 

WAS I BORN-CAME I (yeyévvnwar—édjrv9a). Both perfects. Have I been born—am I 
come. So Rev. The Greek order is J for this have been born, etc., throwing the emphasis 
on Christ’s person and destiny. The perfect describes His birth and coming not merely as 
historical facts, but as abiding in their results. Compare this confession before Pilate (1 
Tim. 6:13) with the corresponding confession before the high-priest (Matt. 26:64). “The 
one, addressed to the Jews, is framed in the language of prophecy; the other, addressed to 
a Roman, appeals to the universal testimony of conscience. The one speaks of a future 
manifestation of glory, the other speaks of a present manifestation of truth. The one 
looks forward to the Return, the other looks backward to the Incarnation” (Westcott). 

OF THE TRUTH (€k tijs adn 9elas). Lit., out of: sprung from: whose life and words 
issue from the truth. See on 14:6, and compare 8:47. 

38. TRUTH. Not with the article as in the previous verse, the truth. Jesus meant the 
absolute truth: Pilate, truth in any particular case. ‘“Pilate’s exclamation is neither the 
expression of an ardent thirst for truth, nor that of the despair of a soul which has long 
sought it in vain; it is the profession of a frivolous scepticism, such as is frequently met 
with in the man of the world, and especially in the statesman” (Godet). 

FAULT (airéay), Properly, cause of accusation. Rev., crime. See on Matt. 27:37, and 
compare on Matt. 19:10. 

39,40. Compare Matt. 27:15—26; Mark 6:15. 

39. YE HAVE A CUSTOM. The word ‘cuv7Secat custom, originally means intimacy, 
habitual intercourse, and thence naturally passes into the meaning of habit or custom. 
Only John puts the statement of this custom into the mouth of Pilate. Matthew and Mark 
relate it as a fact. 

AT THE PASSOVER (év r@ *rdoyxa). More specific than Matthew and Mark, where the 
expression is general, xata éoptyy,.at feast-time. 

40. CRIED (éxpatyacay).Peculiarly of a loud, importunate cry; a shout. Plato uses it of 
the howling of a dog: “The yelping hound, howling («pavyd{ovea) at her lord” 
( Republic, 607). Others, of the cries of spectators in the theatres and of the croak of a 
raven. See on Matt. 15:22. 

AGAIN. Assuming John’s recollection of a previous “crying out,” which he has not 
recorded. 
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ROBBER (Agorns): See on Matt. 26:55; Mark 11:17; Luke 10:30. Matthew calls him a 
notable prisoner (27:16). Mark states that he had made insurrection, and had committed 
murder (15:7), speaking of the insurrection as a well-known event. Luke says, “for some 
insurrection (atdew twa) that had arisen in the city, and for murder” (23:19). Writing 
for Gentiles, Luke would not refer to the event as something familiar. Bandits of this kind 
were numerous in the neighborhood of Jerusalem under the Roman dominion. Their 
leaders were well known. Josephus describes them by the same word which Matthew uses, 
érlanuot, notable. Their depredations were often committed under patriotic pretences, 
so that Barabbas might have had influential friends among the people. 


CHAPTER 19, 


1—3. Compare Matt. 27:26— 30; Mark 15:15—19. 

1. SCOURGED (éuaotiywcev). Matthew and Mark use the Greek form of the Latin 
word flagellare, paryehdow, which occurs only in those two instances in the New 
Testament. John uses the more common Greek word, though he has pa yeAXiov 
(flagellum), scourge, at 2:15. Matthew and Mark, however, both use pacteyow 
elsewhere (Matt. 10:17; 20:29; Mark 10:34). Its kindred noun, pdoté, occurs several 
times in the metaphorical sense of @ plague. See on Mark 3:10, and compare Mark 
5:29,34; Luke 7:21. The verb is used metaphorically only once, Heb. 12:6. Scourging was 
the legal preliminary to crucifixion, but, in this case, was inflicted illegally before the 
sentence of crucifixion was pronounced, with a view of averting the extreme punishment, 
and of satisfying the Jews. (Luke 23:22). The punishment was horrible, the victim being 
bound to a Jow pillar or stake, and beaten, either with rods, or, in the case of slaves and 
provincials, with scourges, called scorpions, leather thongs tipped with leaden balls or 
sharp spikes. The severity of the infliction in Jesus’ case is evident from His inability to 
bear His cross. 

2. CROWN (orépavov): See Matthew and Mark. Luke does not mention the crown of 
thorns. See on 1 Pet. 5:4. 

OF THORNS (¢& aéxav$év). So Matthew. Mark has a«dv9wov, the adjective, made of 
thorns, which John also uses in 19:5. All attempts to define the botanical character of the 
thorns used for Christ’s crown are guesses. The word for thorns used here is the only one 
that occurs in the New Testament; the gxddo (thorn in the flesh) of 2 Cor. 12:7, being 
properly an impaling-stake. 

Both the crowning with thorns and the flagellation are favorite subjects in Christian art. 
Some of the earliest representations of the latter depict the figure of the Lord as fully 
draped, and standing unbound at the column, thus illustrating the voluntariness of His 
sacrifice. In a MS. of the fourteenth century, in the British Museum, He stands, wholly 
clothed, holding a book in one hand, and blessing with the other. The more devout 
feeling which predominated in such representations was gradually overpowered by the 
sense of physical suffering. The earlier paintings represented the back turned toward the 
spectator, and the face, turned in a forced attitude, exhibited in profile. Later, the face 
and figure are turned full to the front, and the strokes fall upon the chest. Hence Jerome, 
in his commentary on Matthew, says that the capacious chest of God (!) was torn with 
strokes. The standing position is the accepted one, but instances occur in which the 
Saviour is on the ground attached to the column by one hand. Such is the revolting 
picture by L. Caracci in the Bologna gallery, in which the soldier clutches Jesus by the 
hair as he plies the bundle of twigs. In a Psalter of the fifteenth century the Saviour 
stands in front of the column, covering His face with His hands. 

According to the later type, the moment chosen is when the execution of the sentence is 
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just beginning. One man is binding the hands to the pillar, another is binding together a 
bundle of loose switches. The German representations are coarser than the Italian, but 
with more incident. They lack the spiritual feeling which appears in the best Italian 
specimens. 

A field for a higher feeling and for more subtile treatment is opened in the moments 
succeeding the scourging. One of the very finest examples of this is the picture of 
Velasquez, “Christ at the Column,” in the National Gallery of London. The real grandeur 
and pathos of the conception assert themselves above certain prosaic and realistic details. 
The Saviour sits upon the ground, His arms extended, and leaning backward to the full 
stretch of the cord which binds His crossed hands. The face is turned over the left 
shoulder full upon the spectator. Rods, ropes, and broken twigs lie upon the ground, and 
slender streams of blood appear upon the body. A guardian angel behind the figure of the 
Lord, stands bending slightly over a child kneeling with clasped hands, and points to the 
sufferer, from whose head a ray of light passes to the child’s heart. The angel is a Spanish 
nursery-maid with wings, and the face of the child is of the lower Spanish type, and is in 
striking contrast with the exquisite countenance of Murillo’s Christ-child, which hangs 
next to this picture, and which is of the sweetest type of Andalusian beauty. The 
Saviour’s face is of a thoroughly manly, indeed, of a robust type, expressing intense 
suffering, but without contortion. The large, dark eyes are ineffably sad. The strong light 
on the right arm merges into the deep shadow of the bound hands, and the same shadow 
falls with startling effect across the full light on the left arm, marked at the wrist by a 
slight bloody line. 

In the portrayal of the crowning with thorns, in a few instances, the moment is chosen 
after the crown has been placed, the action being in the mock-worship; but the prevailing 
conception is that of the act of crowning, which consists in pressing the crown upon the 
brow by means of two long staves. A magnificent specimen is Luini’s fresco in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. Christ sits upon a tribune, clad in a scarlet robe, His face 
wearing an expression of infinite sweetness and dignity, while a soldier on either side 
crowds down the crown with a staff. The Italian artists represent the crown as consisting 
of pliable twigs with small thorns; but the northern artists “have conceived,” to quote 
Mrs. Jameson, ‘“‘an awful structure of the most unbending, knotted boughs, with 
tremendous spikes half a foot long, which no human hands could have forced into such a 
form.” In a few later instances the staves are omitted, and the crown is placed on the 
head by the mailed hand of a soldier. 

PUT ON (mepséBadov). Lit., threw about. Rev., arrayed. 

PURPLE (rropgupovv). An adjective. Found only here, ver. 5, and Rev. 18:16. Mark uses 
the noun opdupa, purple, which also occurs in Rev. 17:4; 18:12. See on Luke 1619. 
Matthew has Koxxivgy, — scarlet. 

ROBE ((udrtov). Better, as Rev., garment, since robe gives the impression of a trailing 
garment. See on Matt. 5:40. Matthew has yAapvéa, a short military cloak (28:28). Luke 
describes the garment as‘ Aapurpar, gorgeous, bright or brilliant (23:11). 

3. AND SAID Add Kal %pxovro mpos abrév, and kept coming unto Him, before and 
said or kept saying. The imperfect denotes the successive acts of homage of the soldiers as 
they came up one after the other. 

THEY SMOTE HIM WITH THEIR HANDS (édouv atr@ partowa a).Lit, kept giving 
Him blows with their hands. See on 18:22. 

5. CAME JESUS FORTH. From the Paretorium. 

WEARING (hopar). Not ‘dépwy, bearing, but the frequentative form of that verb, 
denoting an habitual or continuous bearing: hence, wearing, as though it were His natural 
dress. 
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6. THEY CRIED OUT. See on 18:40. 
CRUCIFY. The best texts omit Him. 
TAKE YE HIM (daBere abrév byeis), According to the Greek order, “take Him ye. 
Rev., take Him yourselves. See on 18:31. 
7. WE HAVE A LAW. We, emphatic. Whatever your decision may be, we have a law, etc. 
BY OUR LAW. The best texts omit our: Read by that law, as Rev. 
8. THE MORE AFRAID. “These words of the Jews produced an effect on Pilate for 
which they were not prepared. The saying gives strength to a dreadful presentiment which 
was gradually forming within him. 
All that he had heard related to the miracles of Jesus, the mysterious character of His 
person, of His words and of His conduct, the strange message which he had just received 
from his wife—all is suddenly explained by the term “Son of God.” Was this extra- 
ordinary man truly a divine being who had appeared on the earth? The truth naturally 
presents itself to his mind in the form of pagan superstitions and mythological legends” 
(Godet). 
11. HE THAT DELIVERED. Caiaphas. 
12. FROM THENCEFORTH €k rovrov). Incorrect. Rev., rightly, upon this. 
SOUGHT (€&jree). Imperfect tense. Made repeated attempts. 
CAESAR'S FRIEND. A title conferred, since the time of Augustus, upon provincial 
governors. Probably, however, not used by the ives in this technical sense, but merely as 
a way of saying “Thou art not true to the emperor.” 
CAESAR (1@ Kaicapt). Lit., the Caesar. The term, which was at first a proper name, 
the surname of Julius Caesar, adopted by Augustus and his successors, became an 
appellative, appropriated by all the emperors as a title. Thus the emperor at this time was 
Tiberius Caesar. A distinction was, however, introduced between this title and that of 
Augustus, which was first given to Octavianus the first emperor. The title “Augustus” was 
always reserved for the monarch, while “Caesar” was more freely communicated to his 
relations; and from the reign of Hadrian at least (A.D. 117—138) was appropriated to the 
second person in the state, who was considered as the presumptive heir of the empire. 
13. THAT SAYING (robrov tov Adyov). The best texts read TdV Adywr TovTwY, these 
words. He was afraid of an accusation at Rome before Tiberius, an accusation which 
could be justified by his misrule. 
JUDGMENT-SEAT (8aros). See on Acts 7:5. The best texts omit the article, which 
may indicate that the tribunal was an improvised one. 
THE PAVEMENT (ASéorpwtov). From AfYos, stone and otpwrds, strewn or 
spread. 
GABBATHA. From the Hebrew gab, “back,” and meaning, therefore, a raised place. 
Thus the Aramaic term is not a translation of the Greek term, which indicates that the 
place, wherever it was, was distinguished by a mosaic or tesselated pavement. Suetonius 
relates that Julius Caesar used to carry about with him on his expeditions a portable 
tesselated pavement for his tribunal. It is not likely, however, that there is any allusion to 
such a practice here. Westcott explains Gabbatha as the ridge of the house. 
14. SIXTH HOUR. See on 1:39. 
15. THEY (01). The best texts read éxefyos, those (people). The pronoun of remote 
reference isolates and sharply distinguishes them from Jesus. See on 13:27. 

AWAY WITH HIM (4poy).Lit., take away. 

WE HAVE NO KING BUT CAESAR. These words, uttered by the chief priests, are very 
significant. These chief representatives of the theocratic government of Israel thus 
formally and expressly renounce it, and declare their allegiance to a temporal and pagan 
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power. This utterance is “the formal abdication of the Messianic hope.” 

16—17. Compare Matt. 27:31—34; Mark 15:20—23; Luke 23:26—33. 

16. DELIVERED. Luke says, delivered to their will (23:25). Pilate pronounced no 
sentence, but disclaimed all responsibility for the act, and delivered Christ up to them 
(a’rois), they having invoked the responsibility upon themselves. See Matt. 27:24,25. 

AND LED HIM AWAY. The best texts omit. 

17. BEARING (Baorafav).See on 12:6; 10:31. 

HIS CROSS (roy otavpév aitod). The best texts read ait or éavt@, bearing the 
cross for Himself. John does not mention the impressment of Simon of Cyrene for this 
service. Compare Matt. 27:32; Mark 15:21; Luke 23:26. 

SKULL. See on Matt. 27:23. 

18—24. Compare Matt. 27:35 —38; Mark 15:24—28; Luke 23:33 34,38. 

18. IN THE MIDST. All the Synoptists describe the character of the two who were 
crucified with Jesus. Matthew and Mark, robbers; Luke, malefactors (xaxovpyous). All 
three use the phrase, one on the right, the other on the left, and so, substantially, John: 
on either side one. John says nothing about the character of these two, but simply 
describes them as two others. 

19° TITLE (rirhov). Only here and ver. 20, in the New Testament. John uses the 
technical Roman term fitulus, a placard or notice. Used for a bill or notice of sale affixed 
to a house. Thus Ovid, of a heartless creditor: “She sent our household goods under the 
placard (sub-titulum);” i.e., put the house and furniture up for sale ( Remedia Amoris. 
302). Meaning also the title of a book; an epitaph. Matthew has airiay, accusation; Mark 

érvypadn ths aitias superscription of the accusation; Luke, émrvypay superscription. 
John alone mentions the fact that Pilate wrote the inscription. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE JEWS. The wording of the title is 
differently given by each Evangelist. 

Matthew: This is Jesus the King of the Jews. 

Mark: The King of the Jews. 

Luke: This is the King of the Jews. 

John: Jesus the Nazarene the King of the Jews. 

The essential element of the superscription, King of the Jews, is common to all. It 
expressed, on its face, the main intent of Pilate, which was to cast contempt on the Jews. 
“In the sense of the man Pilate, it meant: Jesus, the King of the Jewish fanatics, crucified 
in the midst of Jews, who should all be thus executed. In the sense of the Jews: Jesus, the 
seditionary, the King of the rebels. In the sense of the political judge: Jesus, for whose 
accusation the Jews, with their ambiguous accusation, may answer. In the sense of the 
divine irony which ruled over the expression: Jesus, the Messiah, by the crucifixion 
become in very truth the King of the people of God” (Lange). 

20. HEBREW, GREEK, LATIN. Some editors vary the order. Rev., Latin, Greek. Such 
inscriptions in different languages were not uncommon. Julius Capitolinus, a biographer 
(A.D. 320), in his life of the third Gordian, says that the soldiers erected his tomb on the 
Persian borders, and added an epitaph (titulum) in Latin, Persian, Hebrew, and Egyptian 
characters, in order that it might be read by all. Hebrew was the national dialect, Latin 
the official, and Greek the common dialect. As the national Hebrew, King of the Jews 
was translated into Latin and Greek, so the inscription was prophetic that Christ should 
pass into civil administration and common speech: that the Hebrew Messiah should 
become equally the deliverer of Greek and Roman: that as Christ was the real centre of 
the religious civilization of Judaism, so He should become the real centre of the world’s 
intellectual movement as represented by Greece, and of its legal and material civilization 
as represented by Rome. The three civilizations which had prepared the way for Christ 
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thus concentrated at His cross. The cross is the real centre of the world’s history. 

21. THE CHIEF PRIESTS OF THE JEWS. A unique expression, possibly by way of 
contrast with the King of the Jews. 

23. FOUR PARTS. All the Synoptists relate the parting of the garments. The four pieces 
to be divided would be, the head-gear, the sandals, the girdle, and the fa/lith or square 
outer garment with fringes. Delitzsch thus describes the dress of our Lord: “On His head 
He wore a white sudar, fastened under the chin and hanging down from the shoulders 
behind. Over the tunic which covered the body to the hands and feet, a blue ¢allith with 
the blue and white fringes on the four ends, so thrown over and gathered together that 
the gray, red-striped undergarment was scarcely noticeable, except when the sandal-shod 
feet came into view” ( A Day in Capernaum ). 

COAT (xtT@va). Or tunic. See on Matt. 5:40. 

WITHOUT SEAM (appagos,.or apados). Only here in the New Testament. From d,. 
not, and fdzrw, to sew together. Like the tunic of the High-Priest. Only John records 
this detail. 

WOVEN (éavrés).Only here in the New Testament. 

24. VESTURE ((uatiopdv). Clothing, collectively. Rev., garments for iuarca, is better 
than raiment, which is collective, while the word is used of the separate pieces of 
clothing. . 

25. THERE STOOD. Imperfect tense, were standing. 

MARY MAGDALENE. Strictly, the (4) Magdalene. She is introduced abruptly, as well 
known. 

26. WOMAN. See on 2:4. 

BEHOLD. Canon Westcott remarks upon the four exclamations in this chapter—Behold 
the man! Behold your King! Behold thy son! Behold thy mother! as a remarkable picture 
of what Christ is, and what He reveals men to be. 

27. HIS OWN HOME (ra. tua). See on 1:11. 

28—30. Compare Matt. 27:45—50; Mark 15:33—37; Luke 23:44—46. 

28. WERE ACCOMPLISHED (TeréXeoraz). Rev., with stricter rendering of the perfect 
tense, are finished. Finished corresponds better with it is finished, ver. 30. This sentence 
may be taken with the preceding one, or with that which follows. 

29. VINEGAR. See on Matt. 27:48. 

HYSSOP. Matthew and Mark have xaXdyq, a reed. Luke says merely that they offered 
Him vinegar. The vinegar mingled with gall (Matt. 27:34), or the wine mingled with 
myrrh (Mark 15:23) was offered to Jesus before his crucifixion as a stupefying draught. 
The hyssop gives a hint of the height of the cross, as the greatest length of the hyssop 
reed was not more than three or four feet. The vinegar in this case was offered in order to 
revive Christ. John does not mention the stupefying draught. 

30. GAVE UP THE GHOST (rrapé8wxe 1d trvedua).Rev., his spirit. Matt., dpjrer, 
dismissed. Mark, é&émrveveev,, breathed forth (his life). So Luke, who adds, ‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend (Crapatleuas, see on Luke 9:16) my spirit.” 

31—42. Compare Matt. 27:57—61; Mark 15:42—47; Luke 23:50—60. 

31. THE JEWS—SABBATH. The Jews, who had so recently asserted their sole allegiance 
to Caesar, are now scrupulous about observing the letter of the law. 

32. BRAKE THE LEGS. A detail recorded only by John. This crurifragium, leg- 
breaking, consisted in striking the legs with a heavy mallet in order to expedite death. It 
was sometimes inflicted as a punishment upon slaves. Some horrible illustrations are 
furnished by Suetonius, in his lives of Augustus and Tiberius. 

34. WITH A SPEAR (déyx7y). Only here in the New Testament. Properly, the head of a 
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spear. So Herodotus, of the Arabians: “They also had spears (a/xpas) tipped with an 
antelope’s horn sharpened like a spear-point (Aéyy7s)” (7:96). Used also, as here, for the 
spear itself. 

PIERCED (évv§ev). Only here in the New Testament. The question has been raised 
whether the Evangelist means to describe a gash or a prick. Another verb is rendered 
pierced in ver. 37, the quotation from Zech. 12:10, éexévtnoav, which occurs also at 
Rey. 1:7, with reference to Christ’s crucifixion, and is used in classical Greek of putting 
out the eyes, or stabbing. and in the Septuagint of Saul’s request to his armor-bearer: 

Draw thy sword and thrust me through therewith (1 Chron. 10:4). The verb used here, 
however, y¥aow; is also used to describe severe and deadly wounds, as in Homer: 


“As he sprang 
Into his car, Idomeneus, expert 
To wield the ponderous javelin, thrust (4?) its blade 
Through his right shoulder. From the car he fell, 
And the dark night of death came over him.” 
Hiad, v.,45—47. 


It has been suggested that the body was merely pricked with the spear to ascertain if it 
were yet alive. There seems, on the whole, no reason for departing from the ordinary 
understanding of the narrative, that the soldier inflicted a deep thrust on the side of Jesus 
(compare 20:25 ,27); nor is it quite apparent why, as Mr. Field urges, a distinction should 
be kept up between the two verbs in verses 34 and 37. ‘6 

BLOOD AND WATER. It has been argued very plausibly that this was a natural 
phenomenon, the result of a rupture of the heart which, it is assumed, was the immediate 
cause of death, and which was followed by an effusion of blood into the pericardium. 
This blood, separated into its snes and more liquid parts, flowed forth when the 
pericardium was pierced by the spear. A7y think, however, with Meyer, that John evidently 
intends to describe the incident as something entirely unexpected and marvellous, and 
that this explanation better suits the solemn asseveration of ver. 35. That the fact had a 
symbolic meaning to the Evangelist is evident from 1 John 5:6. 

35. HE THAT SAWIT BARE RECORD(6 éwparas pepaptipnxev).Rev., rendering the 
perfect tense in both verbs, he that hath seen hath borne witness. This can refer only to 
the writer of this Gospel. Compare 1 John 1:1. 

TRUE (aAnSw). Genuine, according to the true ideal of what testimony should be. 

-See on 1:9. 

AND HE (kaxéivos). This pronoun is urged by some as a reason for regarding the 
witness as some other than John, because it is the pronoun of remote reference. But 9:37 
shows clearly that a speaker can use this pronoun of himself; and it is, further, employed 
in this Gospel to indicate a person “as possessing the quality which is the point in 
question in an eminent or even exclusive degree” (Godet). See 1:18; 5:39. 

TRUE (ad 94).Lit., true things. As distinguished from false. Thus, by the use of the two 
words for true, there are brought out, as Westcott remarks, “the two conditions which 
testimony ought to satisfy; the first, that he who gives it should be competent to speak 
with authority; and the second, that the account of his experience should be exact.” 

38. A DISCIPLE OF JESUS. Matthew calls him a rich man; Mark, an honorable 
counsellor; i.e., a member of the Sanhedrim; and Luke, a counsellor, good and just. 

BESOUGHT (jpornae). Better, as Rev., asked. See on 11:22; 16:23. Mark adds that he 
went in boldly, which is suggestive in view of John’s statement of his secret discipleship, a 
fact which is passed over by the Synoptists. 
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GAVE HIM LEAVE. According f Roman law. Ulpian, a Roman jurist of the third 
century, says: “The bodies of those who are capitally punished cannot be denied to their 
relatives. At this day, however, the bodies of those who are executed are buried only in 
case permission is asked and granted; and sometimes permission is not given, especially in 
the cases of those who are punished for high treason. The bodies of the executed are to 
be given for burial to any one who asks for them.” Avaricious governors sometimes sold 
this privilege. Cicero, in one of his orations against Verres, has a terribly graphic passage 
describing such extortions. After dwelling upon the tortures inflicted upon the con- 
demned, he says: “Yet death is the end. It shall not be. Can cruelty go further? A way 
shall be found. For the bodies of the beheaded shall be thrown to the beasts. If this is 
grievous to parents, they may buy the liberty of burial” (5:45). Compare Matt. 14:12; 
Acts 8:2. 

39. CAME NICODEMUS—CAME BY NIGHT. The contrast is marked between his first 
and his second coming. 

MIXTURE (piypa). Only here in the New Testament. Some authorities read €Avyya,.a 
roll. 

POUNDS. Roman pounds, of nearly twelve ounces. The large quantity may be explained 
by the intention of covering the entire body with the preparation, and by the fact that a 
portion was designed for the couch of the body in the grave. Compare the account of the 
burial of Asa, 2 Chron. 16:14. “Extraordinary reverence in its sorrowful excitement does 
not easily satisfy itself’ (Meyer). 

40. LINEN CLOTHS (d9ovious). Used only by John, if Luke 24:12 is rejected, as by 
some editors. The Synoptists all have civdey, linen cloth. See on Mark 14:51. Matthew 
and Luke have ‘évrvAv£ev, rolled or wrapped, and Mark évelAncev, wound, instead of 
John’s &dycav, bound. 

WITH THE SPICES. Spread over the sheet or bandages in which the body was wrapped. 

THE MANNER OF THE JEWS. As contrasted with that of the Egyptians, for instance, 
which is thus described by Herodotus: “They take first a crooked piece of iron, and with 
it draw out the brains through the nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, while the skull is 
cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs; next they make a cut along the flank with a 
sharp Ethiopian stone, and take out the whole contents of the abdomen, which they then 
cleanse, washing it thoroughly with palm-wine, and again, frequently with an infusion of 
pounded aromatics. After this they fill the cavity with the purest bruised myrrh, with 
cassia, and every other sort of spicery except frankincense, and sew up the opening. Then 
the body is placed in natrum (subcarbonate of soda) for seventy days, and covered 
entirely over. After the expiration of that space of time, which must not be exceeded, the 
body is washed, and wrapped round, from head to foot, with bandages of fine linen cloth, 
smeared over with gum” (ii., 86). Or, possibly, a contrast may be implied with the Roman 
custom of burning the bodies of the dead. Tacitus says of the Jews: “The bodies of the 
deceased they choose rather to bury than bum, following in this the Egyptian custom; 
with whom also they agree in their attention to the dead” ( History, v.,5). 

TO BURY (évragudfeww). Properly, to prepare for burial. See on 12:7. Compare 
Septuagint, Gen. 1:2, where the same word is used for embalming the body of Joseph. 

41.A GARDEN. Mentioned by John only. 

NEW (xasvov). See on Matt. 26:29. John omits the detail of the tomb being hewn in the 
rock, which is common to all the Synoptists. 


CHAPTER 20, 
1,2. Compare Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:2—4; Luke 24:13. 
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1. FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK (TH 4% tv caBB8dtwv). The Hebrew idiom, day one 
of the week. See on Luke 4:31; Acts 20:7. 

DARK Matthew says, as it began to dawn; Mark, when the sun was risen; Luke, very 
early in the morning, or at deep dawn; see on Luke 24:1. 

TAKEN AWAY (jppévoy ék).Lifted out of. All the Synoptists have rolled. 

2. LOVED (é$tner). The word for personal affection. In 13:23; 21:7,20, #ydma_ is 
used. See on 5:20. 

WE know not. The plural indicates‘ that Mary was not alone, though she alone is 
mentioned as coming to the tomb. She may have preceded the others. 

3. CAME TO (Hpyovro eis). Wrong. The tense is the imperfect; they were coming. Rev., 
they went toward. 

4. THEY RAN (érpexoyv). Still the imperfect, they were running. How much the A. V. 
loses by its persistent ignoring of the force of this tense. 

DID OUTRUN (mpoédpape réxvov). Lit., ran on in front more quickly. Dante, 

addressing the spirit of John in Paradise says: 


“O holy father, spirit who beholdest 

What thou believedst so that thou o’ercamest, 

Toward the sepulchre, more youthful feet.” 
Paradise, xxiv. 124—126. 


5. STOOPING DOWN (apaxiyras), See on Jas. 1:25, and compare 1 Pet. 1:12. See 
also Song of Solomon, 2:9 (Sept.). “He looketh forth (wapaxvmtwy) at the windows.” 

SEETH (B)érrez), Simple sight. Compare the intent gaze of Peter (Sewer), ver. 6, which 
discovered the napkin, not seen by John. 

The NAPKIN (covdapvov). See on Luke 19:20. 

WRAPPED TOGETHER (€vretudwypévov), Rev., much better, rolled up. The orderly 
arrangement of everything in the tomb marks the absence of haste and precipitation in 
the awakening and rising from the dead. 

8. BELIEVED. This word is explained by what follows. He believed (at length) that 
Jesus was risen; for up to this time (ovdé7rw) he, with his fellow-disciple (plural, ‘Wdevrav): 
knew not, etc. The singular number, he believed, as Meyer profoundly remarks, “only 
satisfies the never-to-be-forgotten personal experience of that moment, though it does not 
exclude the contemporaneous faith of Peter also.” On kKnew(7deccav), see on 2:24. 

9. THE SCRIPTURE (tv ypadiv).The passage of scripture. See on 5:47. The reference 
may be made to Ps. 16:10. 

MUST. On this necessity attaching in the divine counsel to the sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, see Matt. 26:54; Mark 8:31; Luke 9:22; 17:25; 22:37; 24:7,26,44; 
John 3:14; 12:34; Acts 1:16. 

11—18. Compare Mark 16:12,13; Luke 24:13-—35. 

11. STOOD. Imperfect, was standing, or continued standing, after the two apostles had 
gone away. 

12. SEETH (Sewpet). Rev., beholdeth. See on ver. 5. 

ANGELS. Angels are rarely mentioned in John’s narrative. See 1:51; 12:29; 20:12. 

13. SHE SAITH. She is so absorbed in her grief and love that she is not appalled by the 
supernatural manifestation which, under ordinary circumstances, would have terrified 
her, but enters into conversation as if addressed by a human being. 

14. TURNED HERSELF BACK. Canon Westcott, with that beautiful subtilty of 
perception which so eminently characterizes him, remarks: “We can imagine also that she 
became conscious of another Presence, as we often feel the approach of a visitor without 
distinctly seeing or hearing him. It may be, too, that the angels, looking toward the Lord, 
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showed some sign of His coming.” 

SAW (Sewpet). Present tense. Rev., beholdeth. She looks at Him steadfastly and 
inquiringly as at a stranger. The observance of these distinctions between verbs of seeing, 
is very important to the perception of the more delicate shading of the narrative. 

KNEW not (78ec). Indicating a knowledge based on spiritual fellowship and affinity, an 
inward, conscious, sure conviction of His identity. 

16. SAITH UNTO HIM, RABBONTI. Insert, as Rev., after Him, in Hebrew. 

17. TOUCH ME NOT (un. pod Garrov).The verb, primarily, means to fasten to. Hence it 
implies here, not a mere momentary touch, but a clinging to. Mary thought that the old 
relations between her Lord and herself were to be renewed; that the old intercourse, by 
means of sight, sound, and touch, would go on as before. Christ says, “the time for this 
kind of intercourse is over. Henceforth your communion with me will be by faith through 
the Spirit. This communion will become possible through my ascending to the Father.” 

MY FATHER. The best texts omit the pronoun and read the Father. See on 12:26. This 
expression, emphasizing the relation of God to humanity rather than to Christ himself, is 
explained by what follows— “my Father and your Father.” 

MY BRETHREN. The word brethren, applied to the disciples, occurs before (7:3,5,10), 
but not the phrase my brethren, which follows from my Father and your Father. 
Compare Matt. 28:10. 

I ASCEND (avaBaivw). The present tense is used, not in the sense of the near future, 
but implying that He had already entered upon that new stage of being which the actual 
ascension formally inaugurated. The resurrection was really the beginning of the 
ascension. 

18. CAME AND TOLD(épxeras dyyéNovea). Lit, cometh telling. 

19—23. Compare Mark 16:14—18; Luke 24:36—49. 

19. ASSEMBLED. Omit. 

21. HATH SENT (a@rréotadxev). Note the distinction between this verb and that applied 
to the sending of the disciples (7éu-77w). See on 1:6. 

22. BREATHED ON THEM (éveditoncev). Only here in the New Testament. The act 
was symbolic, after the manner of the Hebrew prophets. Compare Ezek. 37:5. 

THE HOLY GHOST. The article is wanting. The gift bestowed was not that of the 
personal Holy Spirit, but rather an earnest of that gift; an affusion of the Spirit. 

23. REMIT (aire). Only here in this Gospel in connection with sins. Often in the 
Synoptists (Matt. 6:12; 9:5; Mark 2:5; Luke 5:23, etc.). 

25. PRINT (rerrov). See on 1 Pet. 5:3. 

PUT—-THRUST (Rarw) The same verb in both cases. Hence better, as Rev., put for 
thrust. 

I WILL NOT (od j47)). Double negative: in nowise. 

26. THEN CAME JESUS. There is no connecting particle, then, and the verb is in the 
present tense. The abrupt Jesus cometh is more graphic. 

27. BE NOT (wi ylvov). Lit., become not. Thomas was in a fair way to become 
unbelieving, through his doubt of the resurrection. 

FAITHLESS—BELIEVING (amrvatos—ariards). There is a correspondence of the words 
here, to which, perhaps, the nearest approach in English is unbelieving, believing. 

29. THOMAS Omit. 

31. ARE WRITTEN (yéypamrrat). Have been or stand written. The perfect tense. John’s 
intent was to write a gospel rather than a biography. 
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1. SHEWED (égavépwcev). This rendering might easily convey merely the sense of 
appearing; but its meaning is much deeper. Occurring frequently in the New Testament, it 
is used most frequently of God and Christ, or of men in their relation to these. Thus, of 
Christ in person while upon earth (Mark 16:12,14; John 1:31; 2:11; 1 Pet. 1:20; 1 John 
1:2). Of the works of Christ (John 2:11; 9:3; 1 John 3:5). Of Christ in redemption (1 
John 3:5). Of Christ in His second coming (1 John 2:28). Of Christ in glory (1 John 3:2; 
Col. 3:4). It is used of God. Of His revelation to men of the knowledge of Himself (Rom. 
1:19). Of His manifestation in Christ (1 Tim. 3:16). Of His righteousness (Rom. 3:21). Of 
His love (1 John 4:9). It is used of men. As epistles manifesting the character and spirit of 
Christ (2 Cor. 3:3; 5:11). In the judgment (2 Cor. 5:10). In all these cases the appearing is 
not merely an appeal to sense, but is addressed to spiritual perception, and contemplates 
a moral and spiritual effect. It is the setting forth of the law or will or character of God; 
of the person or work of Christ; of the character or deeds of men, with a view to the 
disclosure of their quality and to the producing of a moral impression. Rev., manifested. 

SEA, See on Matt. 4:18. 

OF TIBERIAS. Not elsewhere in the Gospels. The Synoptists say, Sea of Galilee or Lake 
ofGennesaret. 

3. A SHIP (rd mdoiov).. Rev., the boat; restoring the article, which indicates a familiar 
implement. See on Luke 5:2. 

IMMEDIATELY. Omit. 

THAT NIGHT. The emphatic pronoun that (excl). may indicate that their ill success 
was unusual. 

CAUGH T(€miacay). So ver. 10. The verb means to Jay hold of, and is nowhere else used 
in the New Testament of taking fish. Elsewhere in this Gospel always of the seizure of 
Christ by the authorities (7:30,32,44; 8:20; 10:39; 11:57). Of apprehending Peter and 
Paul (Acts 12:4; 2 Cor. 11:32). Of the taking of the beast (Rev. 19:20). Of taking by the 
hand (Acts 3:7). 

4. WAS COME (‘yevouévns). The best texts read the present participle, yevopévns, is 
coming. Rev., when day was now breaking. The A. V. does not agree so well with the fact 
that Jesus was not at once recognized by the disciples, owing in part, perhaps, to the 
imperfect light. 

ON THE SHORE (ets rov avytaniy),.Rev., beach. See on Matt. 13:2. The preposition 

€ts;. to, makes the phrase equivalent to “Jesus came fo the beach and stood there.” 

5. CHILDREN (rathia). Or, little children. Used also by John, in address, twice in the 
First Epistle (2:13,18), where, however, the more common word is Texvéa, little 
children. 

HAVE YE ANY MEAT (py tt mpooddyuov éyete)? The interrogative 47) te indi- 
cates that a negative answer is expected: you have not, I suppose, anything. IIpoo¢a 
yuoy is equivalent to éydpiov, what, is added to bread at a meal, especially fish. 
See on 6:9. Only here in the new Testament. Wyc., any supping-thing.? 

6. THE NET (Stervov). See on Matt. 4:18; 13:47. 

WERE NOT ABLE (00x toyvoayv). See on Luke 14:30; 16:3; Jas. 5:16. 

TO DRAW (EXedcas). Into the boat. Compare ovpovtes, ver. 8, dragging the net behind 
the boat. 

7. FISHER’S COAT (érev8srnv). An upper garment or blouse. Only here in the New 
Testament. In the Septuagint, 1 Sam. 18:4, the robe which Jonathan gave to David. 2 
Sam. 13:18, the royal virgin garment of Tamar. The kindred verb, érrevdvopat, occurs 
twice (2 Cor. 5:2,4), meaning to be clothed upon, with the house which is from heaven, 
i.e., clothed as with an upper garment. See on that passage. 
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NAKED. Not absolutely, but clothed merely in his undergarment or shirt. 

8. A LITTLE SHIP(t® wdovaply)- The noun is diminutive. Rev., the little boat. It is 
hardly probable that this refers to a smaller boat accompanying the vessel. Compare the 
alternation of ; 7Aotov and mAodptov in 6:17,19,21,22,24. 

TWO HUNDRED CUBITS. A little over a hundred yards. 

WITH FISHES (rao ixSiwv). Or, the net of the fishes. So Wyc. Rev.,, full of fishes. 

9. THEY WERE COME TO LAND(a7é8neav eis rv yhv).Not of the arrival of the 
boat, but of the going ashore of the boatmen. Rev., therefore, correctly, they got out 
upon the land. 

A FIRE OF COALS. Charcoal. See 18:18. 

FISH (eyrdpov). See on 6:9. 

BREAD (prov). Or, a loaf. See on Matt. 4:1; 7:9. 

10. OF THE FISH (rév éxpaplov).As in ver. 9. Emphasizing the fish as food. 

YE HAVE CAUGHT (émtdaare) See on ver. 3. Bengel says: “By the Lord’s gift they had 
caught them: and yet, He courteously says, that they have caught them,” 

11. WENT UP. Into the vessel. 

TO LAND (émt ris yi). Strictly, upon the land. 

GREAT FISHES. All authorities agree as to the abundance of fish in the Lake of 
Galilee. M. Lortet, cited by Dr. Thomson, says that two castings of the net usually filled 
his boat. Bethsaida (there were two places of that name on the lake) means House of the 
Fisheries. The fame of the lake in this particular reached back to very early times; so that, 
according to the Rabbinical legend, one of the ten fundamental laws laid down by Joshua 
on the division of the country was, that any one might fish with a hook in the Lake of 
Galilee, so that they did not interfere with the free passage of boats. The Talmud names 
certain kinds of fish which might be eaten without being cooked, and designates them as 
small fishes. So éYdpwa is rendered in John 6:9. Possibly the expression great fishes may 
imply a contrast with the small fishes which swarmed in the lake, and the salting and 
pickling of which was a special industry among its fishermen. 

12. DINE (apetncare). Rather, breakfast. In Attic Greek ‘Gpurrov. signified the 
mid-day meal; the evening meal being known as Seirvov. The regular hour for the 
aptoroy cannot be fixed with precision. The drift of authority among Greek writers 
seems to be in favor of noon. The meal described here, however, evidently took place at 
an earlier hour, and would seem to have answered more nearly to the axpatioua, or 
breakfast of the Greeks, which was taken directly upon rising. Plutarch, however, 
expressly states that both names were applied to the morning meal, and says of 
Alexander, “He was accustomed to breakfast (nplota) at early dawn, sitting, and to sup 
(€dedzvex) late in the evening.” In Matthew 22:4, it is an apiorov to which the king’s 
wedding-guests are invited. 

ASK (é£erdaat). Rev., inquire. Implying careful and precise inquiry. It occurs only three 
times in the New Testament; of Herod’s command to search diligently for the infant 
Christ (Matt. 2:8), and of the apostles’ inquiring out the worthy members of a household 
(Matt. 10:11). 

13. BREAD—FISH. Both have the article—the loaf, the fish—apparently pointing to the 
provision which Jesus himself had made. 

GIVETH THEM. Nothing is said of His partaking Himself. Compare Luke 24:42,43. 

14. THE THIRD TIME. The two former occasions being recorded in 20:19,26. The 
appearance to Mary Magdalene is not counted, because the Evangelist expressly says to 
His disciples. 

15. SIMON, SON OF JONAS. Compare Christ’s first address to Peter, 1:43. He never 
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addresses him by the name of Peter, while that name is commonly used, either alone or 
with Simon, in the narrative of the Gospels, and in the Greek form Peter, not the Aramaic 
Cephas, which, on the other hand, is always employed by Paul. For Jonas read as Rev., 
John, 

LOVEST (ayarras). Jesus uses the more dignified, really the nobler, but, as it seems to 
Peter, in the ardor of his affection, the colder word for love. See on 5:20. 

MORE THAN THESE. More than these disciples love me. Compare 13:37; Matt. 26:33. 
The question conveys a gentle rebuke for his former extravagant professions. 

I LOVE ($tA8). Peter substitutes the warmer, more affectionate word, and omits all 
comparison with his fellow-disciples. 

FEED (Boake). See on 1 Pet. 5:2. 

LAMBS (apvia). Diminutive: Jittle lambs. Godet remarks: “There is a remarkable 
resemblance between the present situation and that of the two scenes in the previous life 
of Peter with which it is related. He had been called to the ministry by Jesus after a 
miraculous draught of fishes; it is after a similar draught that the ministry is restored to 
him. He had lost his office by a denial beside a fire of coal; it is beside a fire of coal that 
he recovers it.” 

16. LOVEST (ayards). Again the colder word, but more than these is omitted. 

I LOVE ($1A@) Peter reiterates his former word expressive of personal affection. 

FEED (mrotpauve). A different word: tend, as Rev. See on 1 Pet. 5:2. 

SHEEP(™poBara). Some of the best texts read 7poR8arta,- diminutive, little sheep. 

17. LOVEST (purets). Here Jesus adopts Peter’s word. Canon Westcott, however, 
ascribes Peter’s use of piréw to his humility, and his hesitation in claiming that higher 
love which is implied in dyamGs.. This seems to me to be less natural, and to be refining 
too much. 

18. YOUNG (vewrepos). Lit., younger. Peter was apparently of middle age. See Matt. 
8:14. 

THOU GIRDEDST THYSELF (€favvves ceavrov).The word may have been suggested 
by Peter’s girding his fisher’s coat round him. The imperfect tense signifies something 
habitual. Thou wast wont to clothe thyself and to come and go at will. 

WALKEDST (7repuerrarets). Lit., walkedst about. Peculiarly appropriate to describe the 
free activity of vigorous manhood. 

STRETCH FORTH THY HANDS. The allusion to the extending of the hands on the 
cross, which some interpreters have found here, is fanciful. It is merely an expression for 
the helplessness of age. 

WHITHER THOU WOULDEST NOT. According to tradition Peter suffered martyrdom 
at Rome, and was crucified with his head downward. 

19. BY WHAT death(70).Properly, by what manner of death. So Rev. 

20. LEANED (dvémecev). Rev., leaned back. See on 13:25. The reference is to the 
special act of John, leaning back to whisper to Jesus, and not to his position at table. 

21. AND WHAT SHALL THIS MAN DO (obrog &é zr ;) Lit., and this one what? 

22. TILL I COME (€ws épxopas).Rather, while I am coming. Compare 9:4; 12:35,36; 1 
Tim. 4:13. 

WHAT IS THAT TO THEE(7 mpés ae ;). Lit., what as concerns thee? 

23. SHOULD NOT DIE (ovx dro9vijoxet). Lit., dieth not. 

24,25. Many interpreters think that these two verses were written by some other hand 
than John’s. Some ascribe verses 24 and 25 to two different writers. The entire chapter, 
though bearing unmistakable marks of John’s authorship in its style and language, was 
probably composed subsequently to the completion of the Gospel. 
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The term xa90NK7,, catholic or general, applied to the Epistles of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude, was used from the second century onward in the sense of something addressed 
to the faithful generally, as distinguished from Christians of particular nations or cities, as 
the Galatians or Ephesians. Hence, Clement of Alexandria speaks of the letter of Acts 15 
as “the catholic letter of all the Apostles, given to the faithful.” The term was also used 
of letters specially addressed, but with a general application, which made no claim to 
canonical authority. 

In the later Western Church the group of letters known as catholic was called canonical 
through a mistaken interpretation of the words of Junilius,! who referred to the letters of 
James, 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John as added by many to the collection of canonical 
books. This was understood to mean that the term canonical applied to those books 
peculiarly. 

1. Compare John 1:1,9,14. The construction of the first three verses is somewhat 
involved. It will be simplified by throwing it into three parts, represented respectively by 
verses 1,2,3. The first part, That which was from the beginning— Word of Life, forms a 
suspended clause, the verb being omitted for the time, and the course of the sentence 
being broken by ver. 2, which forms a parenthesis: and the Life—manifested unto us. Ver. 
3, in order to resume the broken sentence of ver. 1, repeats in a condensed form two of 
the clauses in that verse, that which we have seen and heard, and furnishes the governing 
verb, we declare. Thus the simple sentence, divested of parenthesis and resumptive words 
would be, We declare unto you that which was from the beginning, that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled concerning the Word of 
Life. 

THAT WHICH (8). It is disputed whether John uses this in a personal sense as equivalent 
to He whom, or in its strictly neuter sense as meaning something relating to the person 
and revelation of Christ. On the whole, the 7¢p¢, concerning (A. V., of), seems to be 
against the personal sense. The successive clauses, that which was from the beginning, 
etc., express, not the Eternal Word Himself, but something relating to or predicated 
concerning (zep¢) Him. The indefinite that which, is approximately defined by these 
clauses; that about the Word of Life which was from the beginning, that which appealed 
to sight, to hearing, to touch.” Strictly, it is true, the 7€p/ is appropriate only with we 
have heard, but it is used with the other clauses in a wide and loose sense (compare John 
16:8). “The subject is not merely a message, but all that had been made clear through 
manifold experience concerning it” (Westcott). 

WAS (jv).Not éyévero, came into being. See on John 1:3; 7:34; 8:58. It was already 
existing when the succession of life began. 

FROM THE BEGINNING (@m’ apxjjs). The phrase occurs twice in the Gospel (8:44 
15:27); nine times in the First Epistle, and twice in the Second. It is used both absolutely 
(3:8; 2:13,14),and relatively (John 15:27; 1 John 2:24). It is here contrasted with in the 
beginning (John 1:1). The difference is that by the words in the beginning, the writer 
places himself at the initial point of creation, and, looking back into eternity, describes 
that which was already in existence when creation began. “The Word was in the 
beginning.” In the words from the beginning, the writer looks back to the initial point of 
time, and describes what has been in existence from that point onward. Thus, in the 
beginning characterizes the absolute divine Word as He was before the foundation of the 
world and at the foundation of the world. From the beginning characterizes His 
development in time. Note the absence of the article both here and in John 1:1. Not the 
beginning as a definite, concrete fact, but as apprehended by man; that to which we look 
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as beginning. 

HAVE HEARD-HAVE SEEN (4enxdapev—éwpdxaper). Both in the perfect tense, 
denoting the still abiding effects of the hearing and seeing. 

WITH OUR EYES. Emphasizing the direct, personal experience in a marvellous matter. 

HAVE LOOKED UPON (é9eacdépe9a).Rev., correctly, beheld. The tense is the aorist; 
marking not the abiding effect of the vision upon the beholder, but the historical 
manifestation to special witnesses. On the difference between this verb and éwpdxapev,, 
we have seen, see on John 1:14,18. 

HAVE HANDLED (éynddgncav): The aorist tense. Rev., handled. For the peculiar 
force of the verb see on Luke 24:39. The reference is, probably, to handle me (Luke 
24:39), and to John 20:27. This is the more noticeable from the fact that John does not 
mention the fact of the Resurrection in the Epistles, and does not use the word in his 
own narrative of the Resurrection. The phrase therefore falls in with the numerous 
instances in which John assumes the knowledge of certain historic facts on the part of his 
readers. 

OF THE WORD (wept TOU Aoryod) Better, as Rev., concerning the Word, 

OF LIFE (ris Gwijs).Lit., the life. See on John 1:4. The phrase '6 NMyos THs SwAs, the 
Word of the Life, occurs neuer else in the New Testament. The nearest approach to it 
is Philip. 2:16; but there neither word has the article. In the phrase words of eternal life 
(John 6:68), and in Acts 5:20, all the words of this life pjuarta is used. The question is 
whether Adeyos is used here of the Personal Word, as John 1:1, or of the divine message 
or revelation. In the four passages of the Gospel where Aoryos is used in a personal sense 
(John 1:1,14), it is used absolutely, the Word (compare Rev. 19:13). On the other hand, 
it is often used relatively in the New Testament; as word of the kingdom (Matt. 13:19); 
word of this salvation (Acts 13:26); word of His grace (Acts 20:32); word of truth (Jas. 
1:18). By John Sw%> of life, is often used in order to characterize the word which 
accompanies it. Thus crown of life (Rev. 2:10); water of life (Rev. 21:6); book of life 
(Rev. 3:5); bread of life (John 6:35); i.e., the water which is living and communicates life; 
the book which contains the revelation of life; the bread which imparts life. In the same 
sense, John 6:68; Acts 5:20. Compare Titus 1:2,3. 

Though the phrase, the Word of the Life, does Bot eisewhere occur in a personal sense, I 
incline to regard its primary reference as personal,? from the obvious connection of the 
thought with John 1:1,4. Jn the beginning was the Word,—in Him was life. “As John does 
not purpose to say that he announces Christ as an abstract single idea, but that he 
declares his own concrete historical experiences concerning Christ,—so now he continues, 


not the Logos (Word), but concerning the Word, we make annunciation to you” (Ebrard). 
At the same time, I agree with Canon Westcott that it is most probable that the two 


interpretations are not to be sharply separated. “The revelation proclaims that which it 
includes; it has, announces, gives life. In Christ life as the subject, and life as the character 
of the revelation, were absolutely united.” 

2. This verse is parenthetical. Compare, for similar interruptions of the construction, ver. 
3; John 1:14; 3:16,31; 19:35. 

AND (ka@i).See on John 1:10; 8:20. 

THE LIFE (9 Go). The Word Himself who is the Life.4 Compare John 14:6; 5:26; 1 
John 5:11,12. Life expresses the nature of the Word (John 1:4). The phrase, the Life, 
besides being equivalent to the Word, also indicates, like the Truth and the Light, an 
aspect of His being. 

WAS MANIFESTED (€favep9n).See on John 21:1. Corresponding with the Word was 
made flesh (John 1:14). The two phrases, however, present different aspects of the same 
truth. The Word became flesh, contemplates simply the historic fact of incarnation. The 
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life was manifested, sets forth the‘unfolding of that fact in the various operations of life. 
The one denotes the objective process of the incarnation as such, the other the result of 
that process as related to human capacity of receiving and understanding it. ““The reality 
of the incarnation would be undeclared if it were said, ‘The Word was manifested;’ the 
manifoldness of the operations of life would be circumscribed if it were said, “The Life 
became flesh.’ The manifestation of the Life was a consequence of the incarnation of the 
Word, but it is not coextensive with it” (Westcott). 

HAVE SEEN-BEAR WITNESS-SHEW. Three ideas in the apostolic message: 
experience, testimony, announcement, 

BEAR WITNESS. See on John 1:7. 

SHEW (atraryyéA\nopev). Better, as Rev., declare. See on John 16:25. So here. The 
message comes from (470) God. 

THAT ETERNAL LIFE (tv Sonv tiv aidvov), A particularly faulty translation, 
since it utterly fails to express the development of the idea of life, which is distinctly 
contemplated by the original. Render, as Rev., the life, the eternal life; or the life, even 
the eternal life. For a similar repetition of the article compare 1 John 2:8; 4:9; 2 John 
11. This particular phrase occurs only here and 2:25. John uses {@7 aimvios eternal life, 
and‘) aidvios fw the eternal life, the former expressing the general conception of life 
eternal, and the latter eternal life as the special gift of Christ. Adwveos eternal, describes 
the life in its quality of not being measured by time, a larger idea than that of mere 
duration. 

WHICH (jr1s). Not the simple relative 4 which, but defining the quality of the life, and 
having at the same time a kind of confirmatory and explanatory force of the word 
eternal: seeing that it was a life divine in its nature—with the Father— and therefore 
independent of temporal conditions. 

WITH THE FATHER (mpos tov tatépa). See on with God (John 1:1). In living, active 
relation and communion with the Father. “The preposition of motion with the verb of 
repose involves eternity of relation with activity and life” (Coleridge). The life eternally 
tended to the Father, even as it emanated from Him. It came forth from Him and was 
manifested to men, but to the end that it might take men into itself and unite them with 
the Father. The manifestation of life to men was a revelation of life, as, first of all and 
beyond all, centering in God. Hence, though life, abstractly, returns to God, as it 
proceeds from God, it returns bearing the redeemed world in its bosom. The complete 
divine ideal of life includes impartation, but impartation with a view to the practical 
development of all that receives it with reference to God as its vivifying, impelling, 
regulating, and inspiring centre. 

THE FATHER. See on Sohn 12:26. The title the Father occurs rarely in the Synoptists, 
and always with reference to the Son. In Paul only thrice (Rom. 6:4; 1 Cor. 8:6; Eph. 
2:18). Nowhere in Peter, James, Jude, or Revelations. Frequently in John’s Gospel and 
Epistles, and in the latter, uniformly. 

3. The regular course of the sentence, broken by ver. 2, is now resumed, by the 
repetition of that which we have seen and heard. Only the order is reversed: seen and 
heard instead of heard and seen (ver. 1), and the two elements of experience, sight and 
hearing, are thrown together without the repeated relative that which. In ver. 1, the 
climax advanced from the lower evidence of hearing to that of sight. Here, in 
recapitulating, the process is reversed, and the higher class of evidence is put first. 

UNTO YOU ALSO (kai dpiv). The also is variously explained. According to some, 
referring to a special circle of Christian readers beyond those addressed at the conclusion 
of the Gospel. Others, again, as referring to those who had not seen and heard as 
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contrasted with eye-witnesses. Thus Augustine on John 20:26 sqq. “He (Thomas) 
touched the man, and confessed the God. And the Lord, consoling us who, now that He 
is seated in heaven, cannot handle Him with the hand, but touch Him by faith, says, 
“Because thou hast seen thou hast believed; blessed are they who have not seen and 
believe.’ It is we that are described; we that are pointed out. May there therefore come to 
pass in us that blessedness which the Lord predicted should be: the Life itself has been 
manifested in the flesh, so that the thing which can be seen with the heart alone might be 
seen with the eyes also, that it might heal our hearts.” 

FELLOWSHIP (kowwviav).This word introduces us to one of the main thoughts of the 
Epistle. The true life in man, which comes through the acceptance of Jesus as the Son of 
God, consists in fellowship with God and with man. On the word, see on Acts 2:42; Luke 
5:10. The verb xotvwvéw, to come into fellowship, to be made a partner, to be partaker of 
occurs 1 Pet. 4:13; 2 John 11; Heb. 2:14, etc. The expression here, 'éyet? xowwviay, is 
stronger, since it expresses the enjoyment or realization of fellowship, as compared with 
the mere fact of fellowship. See on John 16:22. 

OUR FELLOWSHIP (4 xowwvia % 7yuetépa). More strictly, the fellowship, that which 
is ours, according to John’s characteristic practice of defining and emphasizing a noun by 
an article and possessive pronoun. See on John 10:27. Ours (possessive instead of 
personal pronoun) indicating fellowship as a distinguishing mark of Christians rather than 
as merely something enjoyed by them. 

WITH THE FATHER AND WITH HIS SON (peta rod tatpés Kad. 
HeTa Tod viod adrod). Note the repeated preposition M€T4' with, distinguishing the two 
persons, and co-ordinating the fellowship with the Father, and the fellowship with the 
Son, thus implying sameness of essence. The fellowship with both contemplates both as 
united in the Godhead. Plato says of one who lives in unrestrained desire and robbery, 
“Such an one is the friend neither of God nor man, for he is incapable of communion 
(xowavetv GStvatos), and he who is incapable of communion (cowvwvla) is also incapable 
of friendship” ( Gorgias, 507). So, in the “Symposium” (188), he defines divination as 
“the art of communion («owwviz) between gods and men.” 

4. THESE THINGS. The whole Epistle. 

WRITE WE UNTO YOU (ypapopev bpiv\The best texts read suels we, instead of 
‘piv to you. Both the verb and the pronoun are emphatic. The writer speaks with 
conscious authority, and his message is to be not only announced (arraryyédAopev,, ver 
3), but written. We write is emphasized by the absence of the personal object, to you. 

YOUR JOY (4 xapd iumv).The best texts read 46) our, though either reading gives 
a good sense. 

FULL (rerAnpopern)-More correctly, fulfilled. Frequent in John. See John 3:29; 7:8; 
12:38; 15:11; 2 John 12; Rev. 6:11. “The peace of reconciliation, the blessed 
consciousness of sonship, the happy growth in holiness, the bright prospect of future 
completion and glory,—all these are but simple details of that which, in all its length and 
breadth is embraced by one word, Eternal Life, the real possession of which is the 
immediate source of our joy. We have joy, Christ’s joy, because we are blessed, because 
we have life itself in Christ” (Duesterdieck, cit. by Alford). And Augustine: “For there is a 
joy which is not given to the ungodly, but to those who love Thee for thine own sake, 
whose joy Thou thyself art. And this is the happy life, to rejoice to Thee, of Thee; this 
is it and there is no other” (“confessions,” x., 22). Alford is right in remarking that this 
verse gives an epistolary character to what follows, but it can hardly be said with him 
that it “fills the place of the Xabpew greeting, lit., rejoice, so common in the opening 
of Epistles.”’® 
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5. THIS THEN IS (kat airy éotiv). Rev., correctly and literally, and this. According to 
the proper reading the verb stands first in order (€o7iv air), with emphasis, not merely 
as a copula, but in the sense “there exists this as the message.” For a similar use of the 
substantive verb, see 5:16,17; 2:15; John 8:50. 

MESSAGE (érrayyeXla). This word, however, is invariably used in the New Testament in 
the sense of promise. The best texts read ayyeAla, message, which occurs only at 3:11; 
and the corresponding verb, ayyéAAw, Only at John 20:18. 

WE HAVE HEARD OF HIM (aknxéapev ar avtod).A form of expression not found 
elsewhere in John, who commonly uses 77ap' avTov.’. See on John 6:46. The phrase here 
points to the ultimate and not necessarily the immediate source of the message. Not only 
John, but others in earlier times had heard this message. Compare 1 Pet. 1:10,11. "Aao 
points to the source, apa to the giver. Thus, John 5:41, J receive not honor from (apa) 
men. They are not the bestowers of honor upon me. Ver. 44, How can ye believe which 
receive honor from(mapdé)one another; the honor which men have to give, and seek not 
the honor that cometh from(mapa}God ; the honor with God alone bestows. On the other 
hand, 1 John 3:22, Whatsoever we ask we receive from(ame)Him, the ultimate source of | 
our gifts. So Matt. 17:25: Of (ame) whom do the kings of the earth take custom—of (are) © 
their own children or of (amé)strangers? What is the legitimate and ultimate source of 
revenue in states? 

DECLARE (dvaryyédXopev).Compare the simple verb ayyéX- Rew to bring tidings, 
John 20:18, and only there. "AvayyéA- Aecy is to bring the tidings up to(dvd) or back to 
him who receives them. "AzrayyéANew is to announce tidings as coming from(dmé)some 
one, see Matt. 2:8; John 4:51. Katary- yédXew’ is to proclaim with authority, so as to 
spread the tidings down among (kata) those who hear. See Acts 17:23. Found only in the 
Acts and in Paul. 

GOD IS LIGHT (@eés $s éotiv). A statement of the absolute nature of God. Nota 
light, nor the light, with reference to created beings, as the light of men, the light of the 
world, but simply and absolutely God is light, in His very nature. Compare God is spirit, 
and see on John 4:24: God is love, 1 John 4:8,16. The expression is not a metaphor. “All 
that we are accustomed to term /ight in the domain of the creature, whether with a 
physical or metaphysical meaning, is only an effluence of that one and only primitive 
Light which appears in the nature of God” (Ebrard). Light is immaterial, diffusive, pure 
and glorious. It is the condition of life. Physically, it represents glory; intellectually, 
truth morally, holiness. As immaterial it corresponds to God as spirit; as diffusive, to 
God as love; as the condition of life, to God as life; as pure and illuminating, to God as 
holiness and truth. In the Old Testament, light is often the medium of God’s visible 
revelations to men. It was the first manifestation of God in creation. The burning lamp 
passed between the pieces of the parted victim in God’s covenant with Abraham. God 
went before Israel in a pillar of fire, descended in fire upon Sinai, and appeared in the 
luminous cloud which rested on the mercy-seat in the most holy place. In classical Greek 
$s light, is used metaphorically for delight, deliverance, victory, and is applied to 
persons as a term of admiring affection, as we say that one is the light of our life or the 
delight of our eyes. So Ulysses, on seeing his son Telemachus, says, “Thou hast come, 
Telemachus, sweet light (yAuxepov $dos)” (Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 23). And Electra, 
greeting her returning brother, Orestes, ““O dearest light (pirtatov pas” (Sophocles, 

Electra, 1223). Occasionally, as by Euripides, of the light of truth ( Iphigenia at 
Tauris, 1046). No modern writer has developed the idea of God as light with such power 
and beauty as Dante. His Paradise might truthfully be called a study of light. Light is 
the only visible expression of God. Radiating from Him, it is diffused through the 
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universe as the principle of life. This key-note is struck at the very opening of The 
Paradise. 


“The glory of Him who moveth everything 
Doth penetrate the universe, and shine 
In one part more and in another less. 
Within that heaven which most His light receives 
Was I.” 

Paradiso, i,1—5. 


In the final, beatific vision, God Himself is imagined as a luminous point which pours its 
rays through all the spheres, upon which the spirits gazed, and in which they read the 
past, the present, and the future. 


“O grace abundant, by which I presumed 
To fix my sight upon the Light Eternal, 
So that the seeing I consumed therein! 
I saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up with love together in one volume, 
What through the universe in leaves is scattered; 
Substance, and accident, and their operations, 
All interfused together in such wise 
That what I speak of is one simple light.” 

Paradiso, xxxiii., 82—90. 


“Tn presence of that light one such becomes, 

That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 

It is impossible he e’er consent; 

Because the good, which object is of will, 

Is gathered all in this, and out of it 

That is defective which is perfect there.” 
Paradiso, xxxiti., 100—105. 


““O Light eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest, 

Sole knowest thyself, and, known unto thyself 

And knowing, lovest and smilest on thyself!” 
Paradiso, xxxiii, 124—126. 


Light enkindles love. 


“Tf in the heat of love I flame upon thee 

Beyond the measure that on earth is seen, 

So that the valor of thine eyes I vanquish, 

Marvel thou not thereat; for this proceeds 

From perfect sight, which, as it apprehends, 

To the good apprehended moves its feet. 

Well I perceive how is already shining 

Into thine intellect the eternal Light, 

That only seen enkindles always love.” 

Paradiso, v.,1—9. 
See also Paradiso, cantos xxx, xXXi. 
IN HIM IS NO DARKNESS AT ALL (kal cxotia ove éxtw ev atta oddepia). It is 

characteristic of John to express the same idea positively and negatively. See John 
1:7,8,20; 3:15,17,20; 4:42; 5:24; 8:35; 10:28; 1 John 1:6,8; 2:4,27; 5:12. According to 
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the Greek order, the rendering is: And darkness there is not in Him, no, not in any way. 
For a similar addition of ovdels not-one, to a complete sentence, see John 6:63; 12:19; 
19:11. On oxorta darkness, see on John 1:5. 

6. IF WE SAY (édv etrr@pev).The subjunctive mood puts the case as supposed, not as 
assumed. 

WALK IN THE DARKNESS. The phrase occurs only in John’s Gospel and First Epistle. 
Darkness here is oxéTos, instead of oxotla (ver. 5). See on John 1:5. Walk 
(reprrar@pev), is, literally, walk about; indicating the habitual course of the life, 
outward and inward. The verb, with this moral sense, is common in John and Paul, and is 
found elsewhere only in Mark 7:5; Acts 21:21. 

WE LIE AND DO NOT THE TRUTH. Again the combination of the positive and 
negative statements. See on ver. 5. The phrase to do the truth occurs only in John’s 
Gospel and First Epistle. See on John 3:21. All walking in darkness is a not doing of the 
truth. “Right action is true thought realized. Every fragment of right done is so much 
truth made visible” (Westcott). 

7. WE WALK IN THE LIGHT (&v t@ dori TepiTata@pev).The phrase occurs only in 
the First Epistle. Walk, as aboye. in the light, having our life in God, who is light. 

HE IS IN THE LIGHT. God is forever and unchangeably in perfect light. Compare Ps. 
104:2; 1 Tim. 6:16. We walk, advancing in the light and by means of the light to more 
light. The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day (Prov. 4:18). 

ONE WITH ANOTHER (pe?’ GdAjdwv).Not, we with God and God with us, but with 
our brethren. Fellowship with God exhibits and proves itself by fellowship with 
Christians. See 4:7,12; 3:11,23. 

OF JESUS CHRIST HIS SON. Omit Christ. The human name, Jesus, shows that His 
blood is available for man. The divine name, His Son, shows thatit is efficacious. I shall be 
rendering a service to students of John’s Epistles by giving, in a condensed form, Canon 
Westcott’s note, classifying the several names of our Lord and their uses in the Epistles. 

The name in John, as in the Bible elsewhere, has two distinct, but closely connected 
meanings. 

(1). The Revelation of the Divine Being by a special title. 

(2). The whole sum of the manifold revelations gathered up so as to form one supreme 


revelation. 
The latter sense is illustrated in 3 John 7, where “the name” absolutely includes the 


essential elements of the Christian creed, the complete revelation of Christ’s work in 
selation to God and man. Compare John 20:31; Acts 5:41. 

In 2:12, the term is more limited, referring to Christ as He lived on earth and gave 
Himself for “the brethren.” In 3:23;5:13, the exact sense is defined by what follows. 

ACTUAL NAMES USED. 

(I) His Son Jesus Christ. 1:3; 323; 5:20. The divine antecedent is differently described 
in each case, and the difference colors the phrase. In 1:23, the Father (compare John 3). 
In 3:23, God. In 5:20, He that is true. Thus the sonship of Christ is regarded in relation 
to God as Father, as God, and as satisfying the divine ideal which man is able to form. 
The whole phrase, His Son Jesus Christ, includes the two elements of the confessions 
which John makes prominent. 

(1) Jesus is the Son of God (4:15; 5:5). 

(2) Jesus is the Christ (2:22; 5:1). 

The constituents of the compressed phrase are all used separately by John. 

(1) Jesus. 2:22; 5:1; 4:3 (where the correct reading omits Christ). The thought is that of 
the Lord in His perfect historic humanity. 
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(2) Christ. 2 John 9. Pointing to the preparation made under the old covenant. 

(3) Jesus Christ. 2:1; 5:6; 2 John 7. Combining the ideas of true humanity and messianic 
position. 

In 4:15, the reading is doubtful: Jesus or Jesus Christ. 

On 4:2, see note. 

(4) The Son. 2:22,23,24; 4:14; 5:12. The absolute relation of Sonship to Fatherhood. 

(S)The Son of God. 3:8; 5:10,12,13,20. Compare His Son (4:10; 5:9), where the 
immediate antecedent is 0 @eos God; and 5:18, He that was begotten of God. 
Combination of the ideas of Christ’s divine dignity and divine sonship. 

(6) Jesus His (God’s) Son. 1:7. Two truths. The blood of Christ is available and 
efficacious. 

(7) His (God’s) Son, His only Son. 4:9. The uniqueness of the gift is the manifestation 
of love. 

The Son in various forms is eminently characteristic of the First and Second Epistles, in 
which it occurs more times than in all Paul’s Epistles. 

Kvpvos. Lord, is not found in the Epistles (omit from 2 John 3), but occurs in the 
Gospel, and often in Revelations. 

The expression, the blood of Jesus His son, is chosen with a profound insight. Though 
Ignatius uses the phrase blood of God, yet the word blood is inappropriate to the Son 
conceived in His divine nature. The word Jesus brings out His human nature, in which He 
assumed a real body of flesh and blood, which blood was shed for us. 

CLEANSETH (xaSaplfer). See on Mark 7:19. Not only forgives but removes. Compare 
Tit. 2:14; Heb. 9:13 sq.; 22 sq.; Eph. 5:26 sq.; Matt. 5:8; 1 John 3:3. Compare also ver. 
9, where forgive (4$9) and cleanse (ka9apion) occur, with an obvious difference of 
meaning. Note the present tense cleanseth. The cleansing is present and continuous. 
Alexander (Bishop of Derry) cites a striking passage from Victor Hugo ( Le Parricide ). 
The usurper Canute, who has had a share in his father’s death, expiring after a virtuous 
and glorious reign, walks toward the light of heaven. But first he cuts with his sword a 
shroud of snow from the top of Mt. Savo. As he advances towards heaven, a cloud forms, 
and drop by drop his shroud is soaked with a rain of blood. 

ALL SIN(rdons d&paprias):The principle of sin in all its forms and manifestations; not 
the separate manifestations. Compare all joy (Jas. 1:2); all patience (2 Cor. 12:12); all 
wisdom (Eph. 1:8); all diligence (2 Pet. 1:5). 

8. THAT WE HAVE NO SIN.'’Ore that, may be taken merely as a mark of quotation: 
If we say, sin we have not. On the phrase to have sin, see on John 16:22, and compare 
have fellowship, ver. 3. Sin (duapriav) is not to be understood of original sin, or of sin 
before conversion, but generally. “It is obvious that this éyew dapaptiav' (to have sin), 
is infinitely diversified, according to the successive measure of the purification and 
development of the new man. Even the apostle John does not exclude himself from the 
universal if we say” (Ebrard). 

Heathen authors say very little about sin, and classic paganism had little or no 
conception of sin in the Gospel sense. The nearest approach to it was by Plato, from 
whose works a tolerably complete doctrinal statement might be gathered of the origin, 
nature, and effects of sin. The fundamental idea of dwapria (sin) among the Greeks is 
physical; the missing of a mark (see on Matt. 1:21; 6:14); from which it develops into a 
metaphysical meaning,to wander in the understanding. This assumes knowledge as the 
basis of goodness; and sin, therefore, is, primarily, ignorance. In the Platonic conception 
of sin, intellectual error is the prominent element. Thus: ‘‘What then, I said, is the result 
of all this? Is not this the result that other things are indifferent, and that wisdom is the 
only good, and ignorance the only evil?” ( Euthydemus, 281). “The business of the 
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founders of the state will be to compel the best minds to attain that knowledge which has 
been already declared by us to be the greatest of all—they must continue to rise until they 
arrive at the good” ( Republic, vii., 519). Plato represents sin as the dominance of the 
lower impulses of the soul, which is opposed to nature and to God (see Laws, ix., 863. 

Republic, i. 351). Or again, as an inward want of harmony. “May we not regard every 
living being as a puppet of the gods, either their plaything only or created with a 
purpose—which of the two we cannot certainly know? But this we know, that these 
affections in us are like cords and strings which pull us different and opposite ways, and 
to opposite actions; and herein lies the difference between virtue and vice” ( Laws. i., 
644). He traces most sins to the influence of the body on the soul. “In this present life, I 
reckon that we make the nearest approach to knowledge when we have the least possible 
communion or fellowship with the body, and are not infected with the bodily nature, but 
remain pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us. And then the 
foolishness of the body will be cleared away, and we shall be pure, and hold converse 
with other pure souls, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, which is no other 
than the light of truth” ( Phaedo, 67). 

We find in the classical writers, however, the occasional sense of the universal faultiness 
of mankind, though even Plato furnishes scarcely any traces of accepting the doctrine of 
innate depravity. Thus Theognis: “The sun beholds no wholly good and virtuous man 
among those who are now living” (615). “But having become good, to remain in a good 
state and be good, is not possible, and is not granted to man. God only has this blessing; 
but man cannot help being bad when the force of circumstances overpowers him” (Plato, 

Protagoras, 344). “How, then: is it possible to be sinless? It is impossible; but this is 
possible, to strive not to sin” ( Epictetus, iv., 12,19). 

WE DECEIVE OURSELVES (éavtovs tAavadpev).Lit., we lead ourselves astray. See on 
Mark 12:24; Matt. 27:63,64; Jude 13. Not only do we err, we are responsible for it. The 
phrase only here in the New Testament. For the verb as applied to deceivers of various 
kinds, see Matt. 24:4; Rev. 2:20; 13:14; 19:20; 12:9; 20:3. Compare mdavot. deceivers 
(2 John 7); wAdv7 error (Jude 11; 1 John 4:6). 

THE TRUTH. The whole Gospel. All reality is in God. He is the only true God 
(adn92v0s5 John 17:3; see on John 1:9). This reality is incarnated in Christ, the Word of 
God, “‘the very image of His substance,” and in His message to men. This message is the 
truth, a title not found in the Synoptists, Acts, or Revelation, but in the Catholic Epistles 
(Jas. 5:19; 1 Pet. 1:22; 2 Pet. 2:2), and in Paul (2 Cor. 13:8; Eph. 1:13, etc.). It is 
especially characteristic of the Gospel and Epistles of John. 

The truth is represented by John objectively and subjectively. 

(1) Objectively. In the person of Christ. He is the Truth, the perfect revelation of God 
(John 1:18; 14:6). His manhood is true to the absolute law of right, which is the law of 
love, and is, therefore, our perfect pattern of manhood. 

Truth, absolutely existing in and identified with God, was also, in some measure, 
diffused in the world. The Word was in the world, before as after the incarnation (John 
1:10. See on John 1:4,5). Christ often treats the truth as something to which He came to 
bear witness, and which it was His mission to develop into clearer recognition and 
expression (John 18:37). This He did through the embodiment of truth in His own 
person (John 1:14,17; 14:6), and by His teaching (John 8:40; 17:17); and His work is 
carried out by the Spirit of Truth (John 16:13); sent by God and by Christ himself (John 
14:26; 16:7). Hence the Spirit, even as Christ, is the Truth (1 John 5:6). The whole sum 
of the knowledge of Christ and of the Spirit, is the Truth (1 John 2:21; 2 John 1). 

This truth can be recognized, apprehended, and appropriated by man, and can be also 
rejected by him (John 8:32; 1 John 2:21; John 8:44). 
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(2) Subjectively. The truth is lodged in man by the Spirit, and communicated to his 
spirit (John 14:17; 15:26; 16:13). It dwells in man (1 John 1:8; 2:4; 2 John 2), as 
revelation, comfort, guidance, enlightenment, conviction, impulse, inspiration, knowl- 
edge. It is the spirit of truth as opposed to the spirit of error (1 John 4:6). It translates 
itself into act. God’s true children do the truth (John 3:21; 1 John 1:6). It brings 
sanctification and freedom (John 8:32; 17:17). See on John 19:6,17. 

9. CONFESS (oporoydev).From 66s, one and the same, and éyo, to say. Hence, 
primarily, to say the same thing as another, and, therefore, to admit the truth of an 
accusation. Compare Ps. 51:4. The exact phrase, o“oNoyeiv tas duaprias confess the 
‘sins, does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament. Compare ¢£0uo0AoyetoIat 
apaptias (waparTepata) Matt. 3:6; Mark 1:5; Jas. 5:16. See on Matt. 3:6; 11:25; 
Luke 22:6; Acts 19:18; Jas. 5:16. 

SINS. Note the plural, as compared with the singular, sin, in the previous verse. See 
note. The plural indicates that the confession is to be specific as well as general. 
Augustine’s words are exactly to the point, but his play upon pardon and confess cannot 
be reproduced in English. “Vis ut ille ignoscat? Tu agnosce .“’—“Do you wish Him to 
forgive? Do you confess.” 

FAITHFUL (mterés). True to His own nature and promises; keeping faith with Himself 
and with man. The word is applied to God as fulfilling His own promises (Heb. 10:23; 
11:11); as fulfilling the purpose for which He has called men (1 Thess. 5:24; 1 Cor. 1:9); 
as responding with guardianship to the trust reposed in Him by men (1 Cor. 10:13; 1 Pet.. 
4:19). He abideth faithful. He cannot deny Himself (2 Tim. 2:13). The same term is 
applied to Christ (2 Thess. 3:3; Heb. 3:2; 2:17). God’s faithfulness is here spoken of not 
only as essential to His own being, but as faithfulness toward us; “fidelity to that nature 
of truth and light, related to His own essence, which rules in us as far as we confess our 
sins” (Ebrard). The essence of the message of life is fellowship with God and with His 
children (ver. 3). God is light (ver. 5). Walking in the light we have fellowship, and the 
blood of Jesus is constantly applied to cleanse us from sin, which is darkness and which 
interrupts fellowship. If we walk in darkness we do not the truth. If we deny our sin the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, God, by whom we were called unto the 
fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, is faithful (1 Cor. 1:9) to forgive our sins, to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness, and thus to restore and maintain the interrupted 
fellowship. _ 

JUST (Sixaces). Rev., righteous. From $len right. The term is applied both to God and 
to Christ. See Rev. 16:5; John 17:25; 1 John 2:1; 3:7; 1 Pet. 3:18. The two words, 
faithful and righteous, imply each other. They unite in a true conception of God’s 
character. God, who is absolute rightness, must be faithful to His own nature, and His 
righteous dealing with men who partake of that nature and walk in fellowship with Him, 
is simply fidelity to Himself. “Righteousness is truth passing into action” (Westcott). 

TO FORGIVE (iva a7). See John 20:23; 1 John 2:12. Primarily the word means to 
send away, dismiss; hence of sins, to remit, as a debt. Cleansing (ver. 7) contemplates the 
personal character of the sinner; remission, his acts. See on Matt. 6:12; Jas. 5:15. To 
forgive is, literally, that he may forgive. On John’s use of tva@ in order that, see on John 
15:13; 14:31. Forgiveness answers to the essential purpose of His faithfulness and 
righteous being. 

OUR SINS (rds dpaprtas). Sin is defined by John as avopla, lawlessness. Compare 
Rom. 6:19. A. V., transgression of the law (1 John 3:4). It may be regarded either as 
condition or as act; either with reference to the normal, divine ideal of manhood, or to an 
external law imposed upon man by God. Any departure from the normal ideal of man as 
created in God’s image puts man out of true relation and harmony with his true self, and 
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therefore with God and with his fellow-man. He thus comes into false, abnormal relation 
with right, love, truth, and light. He walks in darkness and forfeits fellowship with God. 
Lawlessness is dark, lovelessness, selfishness. This false principle takes shape in act. He 
doeth (trope) or committeth sin. He doeth lawlessness (rhv dvoutav trove’ 31 John 3:4,8). 
He transgresses the words (jnyyata, John 17:8) of God, and His commandments 
(évronat, 1 John 2:3) as included and expressed in His one word or message (AoyoS; 1 
John 2:7,14). Similarly the verb duapravety to sin may signify either to be sinful (1 John 
3:6), or to commit sin (1 John 1:10). Sin, regarded both as principle and act, is 
designated by John by the term dyapréa. The principle expressed in the specific acts is 
‘ duapria (John 1:29), which occurs in this sense in Paul, but not in the Synoptists, 
nor in Acts. Many of the terms used for sin by other New Testament writers are wanting 
in John; as ‘@c€Beva ungodliness (see on Jude 14); doeBetv to be ungodly (2 Pet. 2:16); 
mapaBalyew to transgress; tapdBacws transgression; TP Barns. transgressor (see 
on Matt. 6:14; Jas. 2:11); 7@pavo- pety to act contrary to the law; Tapavopuia breach 
of law (see on Acts 23:3; 2 Pet. 2:16); TapaTrTopa trespass (see on Matt. 6:14). 

TO CLEANSE. See on ver. 7. 

UNRIGHTEOUSNESS (d8¢xlas): With reference to Stearos righteous. The righteous 
One who calls us into fellowship with Himself, purges away the unrighteousness which is 
contrary to His nature, and which renders fellowship impossible. The word occurs in 
John’s writings only at John 7:18; 1 John 5:17. 

10. WE HAVE NOT SINNED (ob-x, jpapTjKapev).Committed sins. Sin regarded as an 
act. The state is expressed by amap- tlav od« éyouer we have no (or not) sin (ver. 8). 

WE MAKE HIM (rrovodpev atrov):A phrase characteristic of John. See John 5:18; 8:53; 
10:33; 19:7,12. 

HIS WORD (6 Xébyos avrod). Not the personal Word, as John 1:1, but the divine 
message of the Gospel. See Luke 5:1; 8:11; Acts 4:31; 6:2,7, etc. Compare the truth is 
not in us (ver. 8). The truth is the substance of the word. The word carries the truth. The 
word both moves the man (John 8:31,31) and abides in him (John 5:38; 8:37). The man 
also abides in the word (John 8:31), 


CHAPTER 2. 


1. MY LITTLE CHILDREN (rexvia pov). Texvloy, little child, diminutive of Téxvov 
child, occurs in John 13:33; 1 John 2:12,28; 3:7;18: 4:4; 5:21. This particular phrase is 
found only here (best texts omit my in 1 John 3:18). Used as a term of affection, or 
possibly with reference to the writer’s advanced age. Compare Christ’s word, zadia 
children (John 21:5) which John also uses (1 John 2:13,18). In the familiar story of John 
and the young convert who became a robber, it is related that the aged apostle repaired to 
the robber’s haunt, and that the young man, on seeing him, took to flight. John, forgetful 
of his age, ran after him, crying: “O my son, why dost thou fly from me thy father? 
Thou, an armed man,—I, an old, defenceless one! Have pity upon me! My son, do not 
fear! There is still hope of life for thee. I wish myself to take the burden of all before 
Christ. If it is necessary, I will die for thee, as Christ died for us. Stop! Believe! It is Christ 
who sends me.””! 

I WRITE. More personal than we write (1:4), and thus better suiting the form of 
address, my little children. 

IF ANY MAN SIN WE HAVE. The change from the indefinite third person, any man, 
to the first person, we have, is significant. By the we have, John assumes the possibility of 
sinful acts on the part of Christians, and of himself in common with them, and their 
common need of the intervention of the divine Advocate. So Augustine: “He said, not ‘ye 
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have,’ nor ‘ye have me,‘ nor ‘ye have Christ himself; but he put Christ, not himself, and 
said “we have,’ and not ‘ye have.’ He preferred to place himself in the number of sinners, 
so that he might have Christ for his advocate, rather than to put himself as the advocate 
instead of Christ, and to be found among the proud who are destined to condemnation.” 

AN ADVOCATE (rapéedr0r).See on John 14:16. 

WITH THE FATHER (apos ov matépa).See on with God, John 1:1. An active relation 
is indicated. On the terms the Father and my Father, see on John 4:21. 

THE RIGHTEOUS. Compare righteous, 1:9. There is no article in the Greek. Jesus 
Christ righteous. See on 1:9. 

2. AND HE («at abros). The He is emphatic: that same Jesus: He himself. 

THE PROPITIATION (ikacpes).Only here and 4:10. From itdoxopas to appease, to 
conciliate to one’s self, which occurs Luke 18:13; Heb. 2:17. The noun means 
originally an appeasing or propitiating, and passes, through Alexandrine usage, into the 
sense of the means of appeasing, as here. The construction is to be particularly noted; for, 
in the matter of (mept) our sins; the genitive case of that for which propitiation is made. 
In Heb. 2:17, the accusative case, also of the sins to be propitiated. In classical usage, on 
the other hand, the habitual construction is the accusative (direct objective case), of the 
person propitiated. So in Homer, of the gods. Qcdv ikdoxecIas. is to make a god 
propitious to one. See Jliad, i., 386,472. Of men whom one wishes to conciliate by 
divine honors after death. So Herodotus, of Philip of Crotona. “His beuaty gained him 
honors at the hands of Egesteans which they never accorded to any one else; for they 
raised a hero-temple over his grave, and they still propitiate him (adrov iNdoxovtat) with 
sacrifices’’ (y., 47). Again, “The Parians, having propitiated Themistocles , 
(QcwicroKréa Puaadfere:\ with gifts, escaped the visits of the army” (viii, 112). The 
change from this construction shows, to quote Canon Westcott, “that the scriptural 
conception of the verb is not that of appeasing one who is angry, with a personal feeling, 
against the offender; but of altering the character of that which, from without, occasions 
a necessary alienation, and interposes an inevitable obstacle to fellowship. Such phrases as 
‘propitiating God, and God ‘being reconciled’ are foreign to the language of the New 
Testament. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. 5:18 sqq.; Rom. 5:10 sq.). There is a propitiation in 
the matter of the sin or of the sinner.” 

FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE WORLD (rept 6dou Tob Kécpov).The sins of (A. V., 
italicised) should be omitted; as in Rev., for the whole world. Compare 1 John 4:14; John 
4:42; 12:32. “The propitiation is as wide as the sin” (Bengel). If men do not experience 
its benefit, the fault is not in its efficacy. Duesterdieck (cited by Huther) says, “The 
propitiation has its real efficacy for the whole world; to believers it brings life, to 
unbelievers death.” Luther: “It is a patent fact that thou too art a part of the whole 
world; so that thine heart cannot deceive itself, and think, the Lord died for Peter and 
Paul, but not for me.” On “«oc#0U world, see on John 1:9. 

3. HEREBY (ey rovry). Lit., in this. Characteristic of John. See John 13:35; 15:8; 
16:30; 1 John 2:5; 3:24; 4: 13; 5:2; 3:16; 3:19; 4:2. The expression points to what 
follows, if we keep His commandments, yet with a covert reference to that idea as 
generally implied in the previous words concerning fellowship with God and walking in 
the light. 

WE KNOW (ytrdoKopev), Or, perceive. By experience, from day to day; distinguished 
from oBapev we know, expressing absolute, immediate knowledge of a fact once for all. 
Compare 1 John 3:2. 

THAT WE KNOW (8re éyvdxapev).Or, more literally, have come to know. John does 
not use the compound forms érvyw~ done and émrblyvwots (see on Matt. 7:16. See 
Luke 1:4; Acts 4:13; Rom. 1:28; Eph. 1:17, etc.), nor the kindred word | ywaous 
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knowledge (Luke 1:77 Rom. 2:20, etc.). 

WE KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS (ras évrodas abrod rnpayev).A phrase peculiar to 
John and occurring elsewhere only Matt. 19:17; 1 Tim. 6:14. In 1 Cor. 7:19, we find 

THONT 'S éyroNaw the keeping of the commandments. On thpéw. to keep, see on 1 Pet. 
LS: 

4. A LIAR. Compare we lie, 1:6. 

IN HIM (év robrq). Emphatic. Lit., in this one the truth is not. See on 1:8. 

5. KEEPETH HIS WORD (tnp9 atrod tov AOyor).Note the changed phrase: word for 
commandments. The word is the revelation regarded as a whole, which includes all the 
separate commandments or injunctions. See the use of .Aeyes word, and évToAy 
precept, in John 14:21—24. 

IS THE LOVE OF GOD PERFECTED \(} @yamn to} @cod reredetw- Tat). Rev., 
rendering the perfect tense more closely, hath the love of God been perfected. The 
change in the form of this antithetic clause is striking. He who claims to know God, yet 
lives in disobedience, is a liar. We should expect as an offset to this: He that keepeth His 
commandments is of the truth; or, the truth is in him. Instead we have, “In him has the 
love of God been perfected.” In other words, the obedient child of God is characterized, 
not by any representative trait or quality of his own personality, but merely as the 
subject of the work of divine love: as the sphere in which that love accomplishes its 
perfect work. 2 

The phrase 4 dydrn tod cod the love of God, may mean either the love which God 
shows, or the love of which God is the object, or the love which is characteristic of God 
whether manifested by Himself or by His obedient child through His Spirit. John’s usage 
is not decisive like Paul’s, according to which the love of God habitually means the love 
which proceeds from and is manifested by God. The exact phrase, the love of God or the 
love of the Father, is found in 3:16; 4:9, in the undoubted sense of the love of God to 
men. The same sense is intended in 3:1,9,16, though differently expressed. The sense is 
doubtful in 2:5; 3:17; 4:12. Men’s love to God is clearly meant in 2:15: 5:3, The phrase 
occurs only twice in the Gospels (Luke 11:42; John 5 :42), and in both cases the sense is 
doubtful. Some, as Ebrard, combine the two, and explain the love of God as the mutual 
relation of love between God and men. 

It is not possible to settle the point decisively, but I incline to the view that the 
fundamental idea of the love of God as expounded by John is the love which God has 
made known and which answers to His nature. In favor of this is the general usage of 
ayarn love, in the New Testament, with the subjective genitive.2 The object is more 
commonly expressed by ede towards, or to. See 1 Thess. 3:12; Col. 1:4; 1 Pet. 4:8. Still 
stronger is John’s treatment of the subject in chapter 4. Here we have, ver. 9., the 
manifestation of the love of God in us (€v 7yuiv). By our life in Christ and our love to God 


we are a manifestation of God’s love. Directly following this is a definition of the 
essential nature of love. Jn this is love (i.e., herein consists love), not that we have loved 


God, but that He loved us (ver. 10). Our mutual love is a proof that God dwells in us. 
God dwelling in us, His love is perfected in us (ver. 12). The latter clause, it would seem, 
must be explained according to ver. 10. Then (ver. 16), We have known and believed the 
love that God hath in us (see on John 16:22, on the phrase have love). God is love; that is 
His nature, and He imparts this nature to be the sphere in which His children dwell. He 


that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God. Finally, our love is engendered by His love to us. 
We love Him because He first loved us (ver. 19), 


In harmony with this is John 15:9. As the Father loved me, I also loved you. Continue 
ye in my love, My love must be explained by J loved you. This is the same idea of divine 
love as the sphere or element of renewed being; and this idea is placed, as in the passage 
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we are considering, in direct connection with the keeping of the divine commandments. Jf 
ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love. 

This interpretation does not exclude man’s love to God. On the contrary, it includes it. 
The love which God has, is revealed as the love of God in the love of His children towards 
Him, no less than in His manifestations of love to them. The idea of divine love is thus 
complex. Love, it its very essence, is reciprocal. Its perfect ideal requires two parties. It is 
not enough to tell us, as a bare, abstract truth, that God is love. The truth must be 
rounded and filled out for us by the appreciable exertion of divine love upon an object, 
and by the response of the cbject. The love of God is perfected or completed by the 
perfect establishment of the relation of love between God and man. When man loves 
perfectly, his love is the love of God shed abroad in his heart. His love owes both its 
origin and its nature to the love of God. 

The word verily (4Xy3ds) is never used by John as a mere formula of affirmation, but 
has the meaning of a qualitative adverb, expressing not merely the actual existence of a 
thing, but its existence in a manner most absolutely corresponding to @A79ete truth. 
Compare John 1:48 8:31. Hath been perfected. John is presenting the ideal of life in 
God. This is the love of God that we keep His commandments. Therefore whosoever 
Keepeth God’s word, His message in its entirety, realizes the perfect relation of love. 

WE ARE IN HIM. Compare Acts 17:28. See note on 2:15. 

6. HE ABIDETH IN HIM (év aire pévew). To abide in God is a more common 
expression with John than to be in God, and marks an advance in thought. The phrase is a 
favorite one with John. See John 15:4 sqq; 6:56; 1 John 2:24,27,28; 3:6,24; 4:12 sqq.; 
15 sq. Bengel notes the gradation in the three phrases “to know Him, to be in Him, to 
abide in Him; knowledge, fellowship, constancy.” 

OUGHT (6¢elret). An obligation, put as a debt. See Luke 17:10, and on debts, Matt. 
6:12. The word expresses a special, personal obligation, and not as de?:must, an obligation 
in the nature of things. See John 20:9, and compare 1 John 3:16; 4:11; 3 John 8. 

HE (éxeivos). Always of Christ in the Epistles of John. See éxelyys, referring to 
apuapriasin, 1 John 5:16. 

7. BRETHREN (a8ed$ol). The correct reading is &yamrnrol beloved. The first occur- 
rence of this title, which is suggested by the previous words concerning the relation of 
love. 

NO NEW COMMANDMENT (oin évrovnv xatvnv). The Rev., properly, places these 
words first in the sentence as emphatic, the point of the verse lying in the antithesis 
between the new and the old. On new, see on Matt. 26:29. 

OLD (mranawdy). Four words are used in the New Testament for old or elder. Of these 

ryepaon and wpeaBvrepos: refer merely to the age of men, or, the latter, to official 
position based primarily upon age. Hence the official term e/der. Between the two others, 
‘apxaios and ‘granaids, the distinction is not sharply maintained. ’Apyatos: emphasizes 
the reaching back to a beginning (apy7).Thus Satan is that old (apyaios) serpent, whose 
evil work was coeval with the beginning of time (Rev. 12:9; 20:2). The world before the 
flood is the old (apxyatos) world (2 Pet. 2:5). Mnason was an old (4pxatos)disciple; not 
aged, but having been a disciple from the beginning (Acts 21:16). Sophocles, in 

Trachinie, 555, gives both words. “I had an old (mraAavdr) gift,” i-e., received long ago, 
“from the old (dpyalov) Centaur.” The Centaur is conceived as an old-world creature, 
belonging to a state of things which has passed away. It carries, therefore, the idea of 
old-fashioned: peculiar to an obsolete state of things. 

_Tanatés carries the sense of worn out by time, injury, sorrow, or other causes. Thus 
the old garment (Matt. 9:16) is ‘%aXardy. So the old wine-skins (Matt. 9:17). The old 
men of a living generation compared with the young of the same generation are ‘7raAauol, 
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In graXatos the simple conceptién of time dominates. In ‘apxatos there is often a 
suggestion of a character answering to the remote age. 

The commandment is here called old because it belonged to the first stage of the 
Christian church. Believers had had it from the beginning of their Christian faith. 

COMMANDMENT. The commandment of love. Compare John 13:34. This command- 
ment is fulfilled in walking as Christ walked. Compare Eph. 5:1,2. 

8. NEW COMMANDMENT. The commandment of love is both old and new. Old, 
because John’s readers have had it from the beginning of their Christian experience. New, 
because, in the unfolding of Christian experience, it has developed new power, meaning, 
and obligation, and closer correspondence “with the facts of Christ’s life, with the 
crowning mystery of His passion, and with the facts of the Christian life.” 

WHICH THING IS TRUE (6 €otev GAn9es):The expression which thing, or that which, 
refers either to the commandment of love, or to the fact stated, viz., that the old 
commandment is new. The fact that the old commandment is new is true in Him and in 
us. On the whole I prefer this. 

IN HIM AND IN US. For us, read you. The fact that the old commandment is new, is 
true in Him (Christ), since He gave it as a new commandment, and illustrated it by His 
word and example. It is true in you, since you did not receive it until Christ gave it, and 
since the person and life of Christ are appealing to you in new lights and with fresh power 
as your Christian life develops. /n Him, points back to as He walked. 

BECAUSE. Explaining the apparent paradox. 

THE DARKNESS (4 cxoria). See on John 1:5. God is light; and whatever is not in 
fellowship with God is therefore darkness. In all cases where the word is not used of 
physical darkness, it means moral insensibility to the divine light; moral blindness or 
obtuseness. Compare John 8:12; 12:35,46; 1 John 2:9,11. 

IS PAST (mapdyeras).Wrong. The passing is not represented as accomplished, but as in 
progress. Rev., rightly rendering the present tense, is passing away. 

THE TRUE LIGHT (76 Gas 7d adnSiviv). Lit., the light, the true (light). See on that 
eternal life (1:2). True, not as distinguished from false, but as answering to the true ideal. 
See on John 1:9. The true light is the revelation of God in Christ. See on 1 John 1:5. 

SHINETH ($aives). See on John 1:5. Compare Rev. 1:16; 8:12; 21:23; 2 Pet. 1:19. See 
also Rom. 13:11 sqq.; Tit. 2:11; 3:4. 

9. HATETH (uodv).The sharp issue is maintained here as in Christ’s words, He that is 
not with me is against me (Luke 11:23). Men fall into two classes, those who are in 
fellowship with God, and therefore walk in light and love, and those who are not in 
fellowship with God, and therefore walk in darkness and hatred. “A direct opposition ,” 
says Bengel; where love is not, there is hatred. “The heart is not empty.” See John 3:20; 
7:7; 15:18 sqq. 17:14. The word hate is opposed both to the love of natural affection 
(pvAetv), and to the more discriminating sentiment—love founded on a just estimate (aya 
qayv).For the former see John 12:25; 15:18,19; compare Luke 14:26. For the latter, 1 
John 3:14,15; 4:20; Matt. 5:43; 6:24; Eph. 5:28,29. “In the former case, hatred, which 
may become a moral duty, involves the subjection of an instinct. In the latter case it 
expresses a general determination of character” (Westcott). 

HIS BROTHER (rov adeApov). His fellow-Christian. The singular, brother, is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle. See verses 10,11; 310,15,17; 4:20,21; 5:16. Christians are called 
in the New Testament, Christians (Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Pet. 4:16), mainly by those 
outside of the Christian circle. Disciples, applied to all followers of Christ (John 2:11; 
6:61) and strictly to the twelve (John 13:5 sqq.). In Acts 19:1, to those who had received 
only John’s baptism. Not found in John’s Epistles nor in Revelations, Brethren. The 
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first title given to the body of believers after the Ascension (Acts 1:15, where the true 
reading is ade\pav brethren, for ‘#aInTav’ disciples). See Acts 9:30; 10:23; 11:29; 1 
Thess. 4:10; 5:26; 1 John 3:14; 3 John 5,10; John 21:23. Peter has  -GdEXPOTNS the 
brotherhood (1 Pet. 2:17; 5:9). The believers. Under three forms: The believers 
(oi mruaroi; Acts 10:45; 1 Tim. 4:12); they that believe (of murrevovres’: 1 Pet. 2:7; 1 
Thess. 1:7; Eph. 1:19); they that believed(oi murrevcavres; Acts 2:44; 4:32; Heb. 4:3). 
The saints(oi &yvot); characteristic of Paul and Revelations. Four times in the Acts 
(9:13,32,41; 26:10), and once in Jude (3). Also Heb. 6:10; 13:24. In Paul, 1 Cor. 6:1; 
14:33; Eph. 1:1,15, etc. In Rev. 5:8; 8:3,4; 11:18, etc. 

UNTIL NOW (€ws dprt). Though the light has been increasing, and though he may claim 
that he has been in the light from the first. The phrase occurs in John 2:10; 5:17; 16:24; 
and is used by Paul, 1 Cor. 4:13; 8:7; 15:6. : 

10. ABIDETH (uévet).See on ver. 6. Compare ver. 9, is in. 

OCCASION OF STUMBLING (oxdv&anrov).See on offend, Matt. 5:29. For the image in 
John, see John 6:61; 11:9; 16:1; Rev. 2:14. The meaning is not that he gives no occasion 
of stumbling to others, but that there is none in his own way. See John 11:9,10. 

11. IS-WALKETH—WHITHER. The condition of him who hates is viewed as related to 
being, action, and tendency. 

HE GOETH (iararyet). Or, is going. See on John 6:21; 8:21. 

HATH BLINDED (€ri¢dwoev). For the image see Is. 6:10. See on closed, Matt. 13:15. 
Compare John 1:5, and see note on . caréXaBev, overtook; John 12:35,40. The aorist 
tense, blinded, indicates a past, definite, decisive act. When the darkness overtook, it 
blinded. The blindness is no new state into which he has come. 

12. LITTLE CHILDREN. See on ver. 1, and John 1:12. Not children in age, but 
addressed to the readers generally. 

NAME. See on John 1:12; 2:23. 

13. FATHERS. Indicating age and authority. 

HAVE KNOWN (é€yvorare).Rev., correctly, ye Know. Knowledge is the characteristic of 
fathers; knowledge as the fruit of experience. Ye have perceived; therefore ye know. 

HAVE OVERCOME (vevixnxate). Compare John 16:33. The image is characteristic of 
the Apocalypse and First Epistle. See. Rev. 2:7,11,17,26; 12:11; 21:7; 1 John 2:14; 4:4; 
5:4,5. 

THE EVIL ONE (rov qrovnpov). See on wickedness, Mark -7:22; evils, Luke 3:19; evil 
spirits, Luke 7:21. The prince of darkness is styled by John 6 did80N0S the false accuser 
(John 8:44; 13:2; 1 John 3:8,10. See on Matt. 4:1): 6 3a tavas Satan, the adversary 
(John 13:27: compare 6 xati#ywp the accuser, properly, in court, Rev. 12:10): 

6 mrovnpds the evil one (John 17:15; 1 John 2:13,14; 3:12; 5:18,19): 

6 dpywv Tod Kdcpov TovTOU the ruler of this world (John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11). Note 
the abrupt introduction of the word here, as indicating something familiar. 

I HAVE WRITTEN (€ypaa). Or, strictly, J wrote. Compare J write (vv. 12,13), and 
note the change of tense. The past tense, J wrote, does not refer to some previous writing, 
as the Gospel, but, like the present, to this Epistle. The present, / write, refers to the 
immediate act of writing: the aorist is the epistolary aorist, by which the writer places 
himself at the reader’s stand-point, regarding the writing as past. See on 1 Pet. 5:12. / 
write, therefore, refers to the Apostle’s immediate act of writing; J have written, or I 
wrote, to the reader’s act of reading the completed writing. 

LITTLE CHILDREN (raséta). Compare texvla’ little children (ver. 1), which 
emphasizes the idea of kinship, while this word emphasizes the idea of subordination and 
consequent discipline. Hence it is the more appropriate word when spoken from the 
stand-point of authority rather than of affection. 
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YE HAVE KNOWN (éyvexate).Rev., correctly, ye know. 

THE FATHER. In his rightful authority, as a Father over little children. 

14. HIM THAT IS FROM THE BEGINNING. The eternal, preexistent Christ, who was 
from the beginning (John 1:1). The eternal Son, through whom men are brought into the 
relation of children of God, and learn to know the Father. The knowledge of God 
involves, on the part of both fathers and children, the knowledge of Christ. 

STRONG (itoryupol). See on was not able, Luke 14:30; / cannot, Luke 16:3. 

15. THE WORLD (Tov xécpov).See on John 1:9. 

THE LOVE OF THE FATHER (h @ydarn Tob twatpos): The phrase occurs only here in 
the New Testament. It means love towards the Father, yet as generated by the Father’s 


love to man. Compare 1 John 3:1. See on love of God, ver. 5. 
IS NOT IN HIM. This means more than that he does not love God: rather that the love 


of God does not dwell in him as the ruling principle of his life. Westcott cites a parallel 
from Philo: “It is impossible for love to the world to coexist with love to God, as it is 
impossible for light and darkness to coexist.” Compare Plato. “Evils, Theodorus, can 
never pass away; for there must always remain something which is antagonist to good. 
Having no place among the gods in heaven, of necessity they hover around the earthly 
nature, and this mortal sphere. Wherefore we ought to fly away from earth to heaven as 
quickly as we can; and to fly away is to become like God, as far as this is possible; and to 
become like Him is to become holy and just and wise” ( Theaetetus 176). 

16. ALL (Gv). Not all things ‘severally, but all that is in the world collectively , regarded 
as a unit. 

THE LUST (4 éreSupda)See on Mark 4:19. 

OF THE FLESH. Sensual appetite. The desire which resides in the flesh, not desire for 
the flesh. For this subjective usage of the genitive with Just, see John 8:44; Rom. 1:24; 
Rev. 18:14. Compare 1 Pet. 2:11; Titus 2:12. The lust of the flesh involves the 
appropriation of the desired object. On the flesh, see on John 1:14. 

THE LUST OF THE EYES. This is included in the lust of the flesh, as a specific 
manifestation. All merely sensual desires belong to the economy which “is not of the 
Father.” The desire of the eyes does not involve appropriation. It is satisfied with 
contemplating. It represents a higher type of desire than the desire of the flesh, in that it 
seeks mental pleasure where the other seeks physical gratification. There is thus a 
significant hint in this passage that even high artistic gratification may have no fellowship 
with God. 

THE PRIDE OF LIFE (% adafovela rod Biov). Rev., vainglory. The word occurs only 
here and Jas. 4:16, on which see note. It means, originally, empty, braggart talk or 
display; swagger; and thence an insolent and vain assurance in one’s own resources, or in 
the stability of earthly things, which issues in a contempt of divine laws. The vainglory of 
life, is the vainglory which belongs to the present life. On Sos life, as distinguished 
from Sw7' life, see on John 1:4. 

OF THE FATHER (€k tod wratpés). Do not spring forth from the Father. On the 
expression élvas ee to be of, see on John 1:46. “He, therefore, who is always occupied 
with the cravings of desire and ambition, and is eagerly striving after them, must have all 
his opinions mortal, and, as far as man can be, must be all of him mortal, because he has 
cherished his mortal part. But he who has been earnest in the love of knowledge and true 
wisdom, and has been trained to think that these are the immortal and divine things of a 
man, if he attain truth, must of necessity, as far as human nature is capable of attaining 
immortality, be all immortal, for he is ever attending on the divine power, and having the 
divinity within him in perfect order, he has a life perfect and divine” (Plato, Timacus 
90). 
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17. FOREVER (¢is tov aidva).The only form in which ‘aly age, life, occurs in the 
Gospel and Epistles of John, except €* ‘Tod aia@vos since the world began (John 9:32). 
Some old versions add, as God abideth forever. . 

18. LITTLE CHILDREN (at8(a).See on ver. 13. 

THE LAST HOUR (€oxérn dpa), The phrase only here in the New Testament. On 
John’s use of ‘pa hour, as marking a critical season, see John 2:4; 4:21,23; 525,28; 
7:30; 8:20; 12:23,27; 16:2,4,25,32. The dominant sense of the expression Jast days, in 
the New Testament, is that of a period of suffering and struggle preceding a divine 
victory. See Acts 217; Jas. 5:3; 1 Pet. 1:20. Hence the phrase here does not refer to the 
end of the world, but to the period preceding a crisis in the advance of Christ’s kingdom, 
a changeful and troublous period, marked by the appearance of many antichrists. 

ANTICHRIST. Peculiar to John in the New Testament. The absence of the article shows 
its currency as a proper name. It may mean one who stands against Christ, or one who 
stands instead of Christ; just as '@vTveTparyyos may mean either one who stands in the 
place of a otpatnyés praetor, a propraetor (see Intro. to Luke vol. 1, p. 246, and note 
on Acts 16:20), or an opposing general. John never uses the yevddxpuairos false Christ 
(Matt. 24:24; Mark 13:22). While the false Christ is merely a pretender to the Messianic 
- office, the Antichrist “‘assails Christ by proposing to do or to preserve what he did, while 
denying Him.” Antichrist, then, isone who opposes Christ in the guise of Christ. 
Westcott’s remark is very important, that John’s sense of Antichrist is determined by the 
full Christian conception of Christ, and not by the Jewish conception of the: promised 
Saviour. 

COMETH (Epxerat): The prophetic present, equivalent to is about to come. The same 
term is used of Christ (John 14:3; 21:22; Rev. 22:20). 

ARE THERE (yeyovacty). Rev., more correctly, have there arisen. 

WHEREBY (ev). Lit., whence. Only here in John. It is found in Matthew and Luke, 
and frequently in Hebrews, and not elsewhere. 

19. THEY WENT OUT FROM US (¢€ judy é&7j9av).The phrase went out from, may 
mean either removal (Rev. 18:4; John 8:59) or origin (Rev. 9:3; 14:13,15,17; 19:5,21). 
Here the latter, as appears from the following clause. Compare Acts 20:30. 

WERE NOT OF. See on John 1:46. 

NO DOUBT. A needless addition of the A. V. 

WITH US (ue¥ jyadv). ’Ev jyity, among us, would be more according to John’s 
ordinary usage; but his thought rests here rather on fellowship than on the unity of 
believers as one body. 

THEY MIGHT BE MADE MANIFEST (pavepad@ow).See on John 21:1. 

THEY WERE NOT ALL (ov« cio mdyres).Rev., more correctly, they all are not.? 

20. AN UNCTION (xplopa). The word means that with which the anointing is 
performed—the ungent or ointment. In the New Testament only here and ver. 27. Rev., 
an anointing. The root of this word and of 'Xpiords, Christ, is the same. See on Matt. 
1:1. The anointing is from the Anointed. 

THE HOLY ONE. Christ. See John 6:69; Acts 3:14; 4:27,30; Rev. 3:7. 

YE KNOW ALL THINGS (ol8are wdvra).The best texts read ‘Irdyres, ye all know; in 
which case the connection is with the following clause: J have not written unto you 
because ye know not the truth, but because ye know it. 

21.1 HAVE NOT WRITTEN (ovx &ypaxpa)Or, I wrote not. See on ver. 13. 

22. A LIAR (6 sevorrys).Rev., correctly, the liar. For a similar interrogative phrase see 
ch. 5:5. It marks the lively feeling with which the apostle writes. By the definite article, 
the liar, the lie is set forth in its concrete personality: the one who impersonates all that is 
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false, as antichrist represents everyrform of hostility and opposition to Christ. The denial 
that Jesus is the Christ is the representative falsehood. He that denies is the representative 
liar. 

HE THAT DENIETH (6 dpvotpevos). The article with the participle denotes the 
habitual denial. Lit., the one denying, the one who habitually represents this attitude 
towards Christ. The words are aimed at the heresy of Cerinthus, a man of Jewish descent 
and educated in Alexandria. He denied the miraculous conception of Jesus, and taught 
that, after His baptism, the Christ descended upon Him in the form of a dove, and that 
He then announced the unknown Father and wrought miracles; but that, towards the end 
of His ministry, the Christ departed again from Jesus, and Jesus suffered and rose from 
the dead, while the Christ remained impassible (incapable of suffering) as a spiritual 
being. 

THE FATHER. The title the Father occurs always in its simple form in the Epistle. 
Never his or our Father, or the Father in heaven. 

23. HATH NOT THE FATHER (ov8é tov trarépa éyet).Properly, hath not even the 
Father, though he professes to reverence the Father while rejecting the Son. Compare 
John 8:42. 

24. AS FOR YOU (ipeis). This is the rendering of the Rev. The force of the emphatic 
you at the beginning of the sentence is utterly lost in the A. V., which takes the pronoun 
simply as nominative to ye have heard . You is emphatic by way of contrast with the 
false teachers (ver. 22). 

FROM THE BEGINNING. See on 1:1. Notice the change in the order of the repeated 
sentence, that which ye heard from the beginning: § jKovcate ar’ apyjs, ‘that 
which ye heard; the emphasis being on their reception of the message:'§ am apy7s 
mKovaate, that which ye heard from the beginning; emphasizing the time of the 
reception as coincident with the origin of their faith. 

IN THE SON AND IN THE FATHER. Compare the reverse order in ver. 22. “Here the 
thought is that of rising through the confession of the Son to the knowledge of the 
Father; there the thought is of the issue of denial culminating in the denial of the Father” 
(Westcott). 

25. THE PROMISE} émayyeMa).See on Acts 1:4. 

ETERNAL LIFE (rhv Conv ri ai@vov)Lit., the life, the eternal (life). 

26. SEDUCE (tAavdvrwv).See on, 1:8. Rev., lead astray. 

27. AS FOR YOU (ipets).Emphatic, as in ver. 24. 

OF HIM (am"’ abrod), See on 1:5. 

THE SAME ANOINTING (70 abré ypicua), The best texts read adrod, His 
anointing. 

IS TRUTH, AND IS NO LIE. The characteristic combination of positive and negative 
statement. See 1:5. 

YE SHALL ABIDE (wevetre). Wrong. The best texts read yévere, which may be taken 
either as imperative, abide ye, or as indicative, ye abide. The indicative is preferable, as 
answering to #€vet abide th. 

IN HIM. Christ. 

28. WHEN HE SHALL APPEAR (Grav gavepwdp). The best texts read ‘éay if, for 
when. So Rev., which gives also the proper passive force of pavepw dh, if He shall be 
manifested. Not expressing a doubt of the fact, but uncertainty as to the circumstances. 
On ¢avepdw to make manifest, see on John 21:1. John never uses aroxadvrrea. to 
reveal, of the revelation of Christ. Indeed, neither the verb nor the kindred noun, 
drroxdduwes; occurs in his writings except in John 12:38, which is a citation from Isaiah, 
and in Rev. 1:1. 
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WE MAY HAVE, Thus identifying himself with his children in the faith. Teacher 
and pupil must alike abide in Him. 

WE MAY HAVE CONFIDENCE (¢X@pev trappnolayv).Rev., boldness. For the phrase 
have boldness, see 3:21; 4:17; 5:14; Heb. 3:6; 10:19; Philem. 8. For the word 
mappnols. boldness, see on John 7:13; Acts 2:29. It is opposed, as here, to 
aisxvvouat: to be ashamed, in Prov. 13:5, where the Septuagint reads “a wicked man is 
ashamed (atoxtveras) and shall not have boldness (wappnolav)s’ Also in Philip. 1:20. 
Compare 2 Cor. 3:12. The idea of free, open speech lies at the bottom of the word: 
coming before God’s bar with nothing to conceal. The thought is embodied in the general 
confession of the Book of Common Prayer: “That we should not dissemble nor cloke 
them before the face of Almighty God our Heavenly Father, but confess them.” So John 
Wesley’s Hymn: 

“Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress: 
*Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 


Bold shall I stand in Thy great day, 

For who aught to my charge shall lay? 
Fully absolved through these I am,— 
From sin and fear, from guilt and shame.” 


BE ASHAMED BEFORE HIM (aioxvvSéyev ar’ adrod). The expression is peculiar. 
Lit., be ashamed from Him. The fundamental thought is that of separation and shrinking 
from God through the shame of conscious guilt. The same construction is found in the 
Septuagint. Isa. 1:29, They shall be ashamed from their idols. Jer. 2:36, Thou shalt be 
ashamed of (from) Egypt, as thou wast ashamed of (from) Assyvia. Jer. 12:13. 

COMING (mapovalz). Lit., presence. So 2 Cor. 10:10. Hence, the presence of one 
coming, and so coming, especially in the New Testament, of the future, visible return of 
our Lord to raise the dead, judge the world, and finally establish the kingdom of God. 
The word does not occur elsewhere in John, nor does he use émrupdveta,, which is Paul’s 
word for the same event. 

29. IF YE KNOW-YE KNOW (ew €idjre—ywecere). If ye know absolutely that He 
is righteous, ye perceive that every one, etc. See on John 2:24. Ye perceive may be taken 
as imperative: perceive or know ye. 

IS BORN OF HIM (€€ avvrob yeyévyntat).The interpreters differ as to the reference of 
Him; some referring it to God, and others to Christ. Against the latter is the fact that men 
are not said to be born of Christ, but of God; and that to be bom of God is a 
characteristic phrase of John, while to be bom of Christ is a phrase which occurs 
nowhere. On the other hand, the undoubted reference to Christ in ver. 28, would seem to 
demand a similar reference here. Men are said to abide in Christ as well as in God, and to 
be bom of the Spirit. Westcott’s remark is pertinent. “When John thinks of God in 
relation to men, he never thinks of Him apart from Christ (see 1 John 5:20); and again, 
he never thinks of Christ in His human nature without adding the thought of His divine 
nature. Thus a rapid transition is possible from the one aspect of the Lord’s divine-human 
person to the other.” 

RIGHTEOUS (8(xaws). Used by John both of God and of Christ. Of God, 1 John 1:9; 
John 17:25; Rev. 16:5: of Christ, 1 John 2:1;3:7. Compare Acts 3:14; 7:52; 22:14. 

IS BORN OF HIM (é€ gitod yeyévyntas). Rev., begotten. The first occurrence of the 
phrase in the Epistle. 
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1. BEHOLD (Bere). Lit., behol@ ye. The plural is peculiar. The usual form is the 
singularr %e or ov. See John 1:29; 11:3, etc.; 4:35; 19:26,27. Elsewhere the plural is 
used of something actually visible (Gal. 6:11). 

WHAT MANNER OF (trotatr}v). The word is of infrequent occurrence in the New 
Testament, but is found in all the Synoptists and in 2 Pet. 3:11. Only here in John’s 
writings. Originally it means from what country or race; then, of what sort or quality. It 
is used of the quality of both persons and things. 

HATH BESTOWED (8é8axev}. Emphasizing the endowment of the receiver. Compare 
xaplfonar, , from ‘apis grace, favor, which emphasizes the good-will of the giver. See 
Gal. 3:18; Philip. 2:9; 1:29. 

THAT (ta).See on John 15:13. 

WE SHOULD BE CALLED («AnSapev). Or, named. As Matt. 2:23; 21:13; Luke 
1:13,31, etc. The verb is never used by John of the divine call. In John 10:3, for aXe" 
calleth, read gwvet.. 

THE SONS (réxva).Rev., better, children. See on John 1:12. 

AND SUCH WE ARE(kat éoper).Lit., and we are. Added by Rev., according to the best 
texts. A parenthetical, reflective comment, characteristic of John. See on 1:2. 

2. BELOVED. See 2:7. 

NOW ARE WE AND, etc. The two thoughts of the present and the future condition of 
God’s children are placed side by side with the simple copula, and, as parts of one 
thought. Christian condition, now and eternally, centres in the fact of being children of 
God. In that fact lies the germ of all the possibilities of eternal life. 

IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR (obrrw épavepéIy).Rev., more correctly, it is not yet 
made manifest. See on John 21:1. The force of the aorist tense is, was never manifested 
on any occasion. 

WHAT WE SHALL BE (té éodpe9a).“This what suggests something unspeakable, con- 
tained in the likeness of God” (Bengel). 

BUT WE KNOW. Omit but. 

WHEN HE SHALL APPEAR (éav gavepw9H). Rev., correctly, if He (or it) shall be 
manifested. We may render either if it shall be manifested, that is what we shall be; or, if 
He, etc. The preceding ¢pavepd9y it is (not yet ) made manifest, must, I think, decide us 
in favor of the rendering it. We are now children of God. It has not been revealed what we 
shall be, and therefore we do not know. In the absence of such revelation, we know 
(through our consciousness of childship, through His promise that we shall behold His 
glory), that if what we shall be were manifested, the essential fact of the glorified 
condition thus revealed will be likeness to the Lord. This fact we know now as a promise, 
as a general truth of our future state. The condition of realizing the fact is the 
manifestation of that glorified state, the revealing of the Tl éodueIa’ what we shall be; 
for that manifestation will bring with it the open vision of the Lord. When the what we 
shall be shall be manifest, it will bring us face to face with Him, and we shall be like Him 
because we shall see Him as He is. 

AS HE IS(ka8as éotw):Strictly , just as. Rev., even as. 


“As long as the festivity 
Of Paradise shall be, so long our love 
Shall radiate round about us such a vesture. 
Its brightness is proportioned to the ardor, 
The ardor to the vision; and the vision 
Equals what grace it has above its worth. 
Dante, “Paradiso,” xiv., 37—42. 
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3. EVERY MAN THAT HATH (tas 6 éxov).A characteristic form of expression with 
John, containing “a reference to some who had questioned the application of a general 
principle in particular cases.” Here to some persons who had denied the practical 
obligation to moral purity involved in their hope. See wy. 4,6,9,10,15,23,29; 4:7; 
5:1,4,18; 2 John 9. 

HOPE. John’s only reference to Christian hope. The phrase used here, to have the hope 
upon one, is unique in the New Testament. Compare ér air@ éIvn Ne, on Him 
shall the Gentiles hope (Rom. 15:12): #Amlkapev ér) Qed Cavts we have hoped on the 
living God (1 Tim.-4:10). On the force of "Eywr,, see on John 16:22. 

IN HIM(ér’ av7@).Ambiguous. Better, as Rev., set on Him. 

PURIFIETH HIMSELF (ayvifeu éavrov).On the verb, see on 1 Pet. 1:22; Jas. 4:8. In 
the Septuagint used only of ceremonial purification, and so four out of the seven 
instances in which it occurs in the New Testament (John 11:55; Acts 21:24 26; 24:18). 
In the remaining cases, of purifying the heart and the soul (Jas. 4:8; 1 Pet. 1:22). The 
kindred adjective dyvos pure, has a moral significance in every case, as has the noun 
Gyvorns' pureness (only 2 Cor. 6:6). “Ayweopes, purification (only Acts 21:26), 
ceremonial. 

HE (éxeivos) Christ, as always in the Epistle. 

PURE (ayvos). See above. Though marking moral and spiritual purity, and that of a very 
high grade, since it is applied to Christ here, yet it admits the thought of possible 
temptation or pollution, thus differing from ayes» which means absolutely holy. Hence 
-@yvos cannot properly be applied to God, who is &ywos- but both may be used of 
ee the latter in virtue of His human perfection. 

_ WHOSOEVER COMMITTETH SIN (ras 6 Tov Th duaptlav).Rey., better, every 
one that doeth sin. See on ver. 3, every man that hath, and note the frequent repetition 
of this form of expression in the present chapter. Conipare mas 6 duaptavav whosoever 
sinneth (ver. 6). The phrase to do sin regards sin as something actually realized in its 
completeness. He that does sin realizes in action the sin (note the article rv), that which 
includes and represents the complete ideal of sin. Compare do righteousness, 2:29. 

TRANSGRESSETH ALSO THE LAW (nah tiv avoplay rrovet). Rev., more accurately, 
doeth also lawlessness. Compare Matt. 13:41, and the phrase of épyatopevos thy dvoplay » 
ye that work iniquity (Matt. 7:23). 

FOR («at).Rey., correctly, and. This and the preceding clause are co-ordinated after 
John’s manner. 

IS THE TRANSGRESSION OF THE LAW (éotlv } dvopla). Rev., correctly, is 
lawlessness. Sin is the violation of the law of our being, the law which includes our 
threefold relation to God, to the men and things around us, and to ourselves. Compare 


Jas. 1:14; 4:17. 
5. YE KNOW. John’s characteristic appeal to Christian knowledge. Compare 2:20,21; 


4:2,14,16;5:15,18; 3 John 12. 

HE (éxetvos)., Christ, as always in this Epistle. See on John 1:18. 

WAS MANIFESTED. See on John 21:1. Including Christ’s whole life on earth and its 
consequences. The idea of manifestation here assumes the fact of a previous being. John 
uses various terms to describe the incarnation. He conceives it with reference to the 
Father, as a sending, a mission. Hence 6 mrépurfas He He that sent he (John 4:34; 6:38; 
9:4; 12:44, etc): 6 wéuas we marnp the Father that sent me (John 5:37; 8:18; 12:49, 
etc.): with the verb GMOoTEXA® to send as an envoy, with a commission; God sent 

(amréoretrev) His Son (John 3:17; 10:36; 1 John 4:10; compare John 6:57; 7:29; 17:18). 
With reference to the Son, as a coming, regarded as a historic fact and as an abiding fact. 
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As a historic event, He came Grdev, John 1:11); this is He that came \(o ér.9av, 1 John 
5:6). Came forth (€&fA9ov; John 8:42; 16:27,28; 17:8). As something abiding in its 
effects, am come, hath come, is come, marked by the perfect tense: Light is come 
(€asrudev, John 3:19). Jesus Christ is come (émAv96ra, 1 John 4:2). Compare John 
5:43; 12:46; 18:37). In two instances with ‘}«w' J am come, John 8:42; 1 John 5:20. Or 
with the present tense, as describing a coming realized at the moment: whence I come 
(€pxX0H44s John 8:14); compare John 14:3,18,28; also Jesus Christ coming (épxs-' pwevor,, 
2 John 7). With reference to the form: in flesh (cdp£).See John 1:14; 1 John 4:2; 2 John 
7 With reference to men, Christ was manifested (1 John 1:2; 3:5,8; John 1:31; 
pA wy ae 

TO TAKE AWAY (Wa dpy).See on John 1:29. 

OUR SINS (ras dwaprlas hudyv).Omit Fudv our. Compare John 1:29,’ tHv apapriay,, 
the sin. The plural here regards all that is contained in the inclusive term the sin: all 
manifestations or realizations of sin. 

IN HIM IS NO SIN(Gpaptia év aire obx érrw).Lit., in Him sin is not. He is essentially 
and forever without sin. Compare John 7:18. 

6. ABIDETH. Compare John 15:4—10. To abide in Christ is more than to be in Him, 
since it represents a condition maintained by communion with God and by the habitual 
doing of His will. See on 2:6. 

SINNETH NOT. John does not teach that believers do not sin, but is speaking of a 
character, a habit. throughout the Epistle he deals with the ideal reality of life in God, in 
which the love of God and sin exclude each other as light and darkness. 

SEEN—KNOWN. The vision of Christ and the appropriation of what is seen. Rev., 
correctly , Knoweth. 

7. LITTLE CHILDREN. See on 2:1. 

DECEIVE (wdavatw).Rev., better, lead astray. See on 1:8. 

DOETH RIGHTEOUSNESS. See on ver. 4, and compare 2:29. Note the article 'r7)v, the 
righteousness, in its completeness and unity. Not merely doing righteous acts. “In his 
relation to other men he will do what is just; and in his relation to the gods he will do 
what is holy; and he who does what is just and holy cannot be other than just and holy” 
(Plato, “Gorgias,” 507). 

8 THE DEVIL. See on 2:13. Compare John 8:44. “The devil made no one, he begot no 
one, he created no one; but whosoever imitates the devil, is, as it were, a child of the 
devil, through imitating, not through being born of him” (Augustine). 

SINNETH. The present tense indicates continuousness. He sinned in the beginning, and 
has never ceased to sin from the beginning, and still sinneth. 

THE SON OF GOD. For the first time in the Epistle. Hitherto the title has been the 
Son, or His Son. See on 1:7. 

MIGHT DESTROY (dv). Lit., dissolve, loosen. Compare Acts 27:41; 13:43. “The 
works of the devil are represented as having a certain consistency and coherence. They 
show a kind of solid front. But Christ, by His coming, has revealed them in their complete 
unsubstantiality. He has ‘undone’ the seeming bonds by which they were held together” 
(Westcott). 

9. WHOSOEVER IS BORN (as 6 yeyevynévos).On the form of expression, see on ver, 
4. Rev., begotten. The perfect participle indicates a condition remaining from the first: he 
who hath been begotten and remains God’s child. 

HIS SEED. The divine principle of life. 

CANNOT. See on ver. 6. Conceived as a perfect ideal, life in God excludes the 
possibility of sin. Compare Rom. 6 throughout. 

10. IN THIS (év tovr@). See on 2:3. 
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CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL (téxva tod ee) The only occurrence of the phrase. 
Compare Acts 13:10, and see John 8:44. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. Here the article is wanting, compare ver. 7. Righteousness is 
regarded, not in its completeness, but as bearing a particular character. It will be 
interesting to follow out the same distinction between the following words with and 
without the article: duaptla sin;'‘aydary love; Swy life; anjSeva truth. 

11. FROM THE BEGINNING. See on 1:1. 

THAT (iva).The purport and aim of the message. See on John 15:13. 

12. CAIN WHO WAS (Kéiv jv). who is not in the Greek. The construction is irregular, 
Lit., as Rev., not as Cain was of the evil one. 

SLE w (2aakev) The verb occurs only in John, and only here outside of the Apocalypse. 
Originally, to slay by cutting the throat; so in Homer, of cattle: 


“the suitor train who slay (opd¢ove:) 
His flocks and slow-paced beeves with crooked hors.” 
Odyssey, i., 92. 


To slaughter victims for sacrifice: 


“Backward they turned the necks of the fat beeves, 
And cut their throats (f@agas), and flayed the carcasses.” 
Iliad, i., 459. 
Thence, generally, to slay or kill. 

WHEREFORE (yap ttvos). Lit., on account of what 'Xdpw* for the sake of, on 
account of, is elsewhere placed after the genitive. See Eph. 3:1,14; 1 Tim. 5:14; Gal. 
3:19. 

13. BRETHREN (d8edoi).The only occurrence of this mode of address in the Epistle. 

HATE(uto¢?). Indicative mood, pointing to the fact as existing: if the world hate you, as 
it does. 

14. WE know. Emphatic; we as distinguished from the world. 

HAVE PASSED (petaBeBrxaper). Lit., have passed over. 

FROM DEATH(€k tod Savdrov).Lit., out of the death. The article marks it as one of 
the two spheres in which men must be; death or life. The death, the life, present one of 
those sharp oppositions which are characteristic of the Epistle; as Jove, hatred; darkness, 
light; truth, a lie. ‘O Savatos the death, occurs in John’s Epistles only here and in the 
next clause. In the Gospel, only 5:24. Personified in Rev. 1:18; 6:8;9:6; 20:13. 

UNTO LIFE (ets tHv fwnv).Rev., better, into. Compare enter into the life, Matt. 18:8; 
19:17. 

BECAUSE. The sign of having passed into life; not the ground. 

WE LOVE THE BRETHREN (ayatr@pev tovs adedpovs).The only occurrence of the 
phrase. Elsewhere, /ove one another, or love his brother. See on 2:9. 

HIS BROTHER. Omit. 

15. MURDERER (av3pwrroxrévos).Manslayer. Only here and John 8:44, of the devil. 

HATH ETERNAL LIFE, etc. The contrast is suggestive between the sentiment em- 
bodied in this statement and that of Pagan antiquity respecting murder, in the Homeric 
age, for instance. ‘‘With regard to the practice of homicide, the ordinary Greek morality 
was extremely loose. . . . Among the Greeks, to have killed a man was considered in the 
light of misfortune, or, at most, a prudential error, when the perpetrator of the act had 
come among strangers as a fugitive for protection and hospitality. On the spot, therefore, 
where the crime occurred, it could stand only as in the nature of a private and civil 
wrong, and the fine payable was regarded, not (which it might have been) as a mode, 
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however defective, of marking any guilt in the culprit, but as, on the whole, an equitable 
satisfaction to the wounded feelings of the relatives and friends, or as an actual compen- 
sation for the lost services of the dead man. The religion of the age takes no notice of the 
act whatever” (Gladstone Homer and the Homeric Age, ii., 436). 

16. HEREBY (€v robr@).See on 2:3. 

PERCEIVE (¢yvoxapev).Rev., correctly, know. 

THE LOVE. Omit the italics of A. V., of God, and render as Rev., hereby know we love. 

LAID DOWN HIS LIFE (hv puxhy abtod EInxev).See on John 10:11. 

WE OUGHT (6getrAopev). See on 2:6. 

17. THIS WORLD'S GOOD (tov Biov rod xécpov).Rev., the world’s goods. Bios. 
means that by which life is sustained, resources, wealth. | 

SEETH (Sewph). Deliberately contemplates. See on John 1:18. Rev., beholdeth. The 
only occurrence of the verb in John’s Epistles. | 

HAVE NEED (xpelav €xovra).Lit., having need. Rev., in need. 

BOWELS OF COMPASSION (ta omhayxva). See on pitiful, 1 Pet. 3:8. Rev., much 
better, his compassion. The word only here in John. 

19. SHALL ASSURE (melcopev). Two renderings are possible; the primitive meaning 
persuade (Acts 19:26; 17:4; 2 Cor. 5:11); or the secondary and consequent sense, assure, 
quiet, conciliate (Matt. 28:14): Render as A. V., and Rev. as sure. See critical note at the 
end of the commentary on this Epistle. 

BEFORE HIM (éumpoaSev aitod). Emphatic, the order being, before Him we shall 
assure our heart. These words are to be kept in mind as the key-note of what follows. 

20. KOR IF OUR HEART CONDEMN US, GOD IS GREATER, etc. A very difficult 
passage. See critical note as above. Render, as Rev., shall assure our heart before Him 
whereinsoever our heart condemn us, because God is greater than our heart. 

FOR (6tt). To be rendered not as a conjunction (for, because) but as a relative, in 
whatsoever or whereinsoever. 

CONDEMN (katayitveoKn). The word occurs only three times in the New Testament; 

here, ver. 21, and Gal. 2:11. It signifies (1) To note accurately, usually in a bad sense. 
Hence to detect (Prov. 28:11); compare Aristophanes: “Having observed («atayvots) the 
foibles of the old man” ( Knights, 46). To form an unfavorable prejudice against. So | 
Herodotus. Datis says to the Delians, “Why are ye fled, O holy men, having judged me 
(xatayvovtes kat’ éued) in so unfriendly a way?”(vi., 97). (2) To note judicially: to | 
accuse: to accuse one’s self. So Thucydides: “No one, when venturing on a perilous 
enterprise, ever yet passed a sentence of failure on himself” (catayvovs éavtod | 
BN WeptéceaIar. iii., 45). To give sentence, or condemn. To condemn to death. _ 
“Those who had fled they condemned to death” (Sdvarov xatayvdvres ; Thucydides, 
vi., 60). To decide a suite against one. So Aristophanes: “You judges have no main- 
tenance if you will not decide against (xatayvocecSe) this suit” ( Knights, 1360). 
In Gal. 2:11, it is said of Peter that, because of his concessions to the Jewish ritualists 
‘Kateyvwopuévos Hy he stood condemned or self-condemned (not as A. V., he was to be 
blamed). His conduct was its own condemnation. This is the sense in this passage, the 
internal judgment of conscience. 

BECAUSE (671). This second ‘rs’ does not appear in the A. V. It is a conjunction. 

GREATER (pelfwv). Is this superior greatness to be regarded as related to God’s 
judgment, or to His compassion? If to His judgment, the sense is: God who is greater than 
our heart and knows all things, must not only endorse but emphasize our self- accusation. 

If our heart condemn, how much more God, who is greater than our heart. If to His 
compassion, the sense is: when our heart condemns us we shall quiet it with the assurance 
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that we are in the hands of a God who is greater than our heart—who surpasses man in 
love and compassion no less than in knowledge. This latter sense better suits the whole 
drift of the discussion. See critical note. There is a play of the words ‘YewwoKxe. knoweth, 
and Kataywacky’ condemneth, which is untranslatable. 

21. BELOVED. The affectionate address is suggested by the preceding thought of 
tormenting self-accusation. 

CONFIDENCE (Tappya lav). Rev., boldness. See on 2:28. 

22. WE ASK (ait@pev) See on Luke 11:9. 

WE’ RECEIVE OF HIM (NapBdvouev an’ adtod). On the form of expression, see on 
1:5. For the thought, compare John 15:7. 

WE KEEP (tnpodpev). See on 1 Pet. 1:5. Note the combination of keep and do. 
Watchful discemment and habitual practice. Compare Ps. 123:2. The same combination 
occurs 5:2,3, where instead of the first Tp@per keep, read Tovey do. 

PLEASING (apeota)- See John 8:29. 

IN HIS SIGHT (€verrvov airod). Compare ‘Eumpoosev avtod before Him, or in His 
presence (ver. 19). Jn His sight “accentuates the thought of the divine regard. Compare 
John 12: 37 and 20:30” (Westcott). 

23. BELIEVE ON THE NAME (mtoretoopev 7@ dvépatt). See on John 1:12; 1 John 
ape 

24. ABIDETH IN HIM AND HE IN HIM. “Therefore let God be a home to thee, and be 
thou the home of God: abide in God, and let God abide in thee” (Bede). 

SPIRIT. The first mention of the Spirit in the Epistle. Never found with Holy in the 
Epistles or Revelations. 

CHAPTER 4. 


1. BELOVED. Again the recognition of danger from false spirits prompts this affec- 
tionate address. Compare 3:21. 

TRY (Soxtwd£ere). Better, as Rev., prove. See on 1 Pet. 1:7; Luke 12:55. Compare the 
phrase discerning of spirits, 1 Cor. 12:10. 

OF GOD (és). Out of: proceeding from. 

FALSE PROPHETS. The term is applied in the New Testament to rivals of true 
prophets under the old dispensation (Luke 6:26; 2 Pet. 2:1), and to rivals of the apostles 
under the gospel economy (Matt. 7:15; 24:11,24; Mark 13:22). In the Revelation to‘the 
embodied power of spiritual falsehood (16:13; 19:20; 20:10). The false prophet supports 
his claims by signs and portents (Matt. 24:24; Acts 13:6; Rev. 19:20) and is thus 
distinguished from the false teacher. See 2 Pet. 2:1, where the two terms occur together. 

ARE GONE OUT (é&edprUSacw). The perfect tense indicates that the influence of their 
going out on their false mission is in operation at the present. 

2. HEREBY (& robr@). See on 2:3. 

KNOW YE (yaxéonere). Perceive. See on John 2:24. 

CONFESSETH (ponroyes). See on Matt. 7:23; 10:32. 

THAT JESUS CHRIST IS COME IN THE FLESH (Inootw Xpwriy 
éy capxt éAnrvSéra). Lit., Jesus Christ having come, etc. The whole phrase forms the 
direct object of the verb confesseth. 

OF GOD. Compare 1. Cor. 12:3. 

3. 1S COME IN THE FLESH. Omit. Render, confesseth not Jesus. So Rev., An ancient 
reading is Aves Tov’ Ingotv annulleth or destroyeth Jesus. The simple Jesus emphasizes 
the humanity of our Lord considered in itself. See Rom. 3:26; 10:9; 2 Cor. 11:4; Eph. 
4:21; Heb. 2:9. 

THIS (ror). Not this spirit, but this non-confession, summed up in all its 
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manifestations. Uy 

COMETH. See on 2:18. 

4. HAVE OVERCOME. See on 2:13. 

GREATER. Compare 3:20. 

IN YOU. The Christian society. Compare John 6:56; 14:20; 15:4—10; 17:23,26; Gal. 
2:20 (of the individual). 

HE THAT IS IN THE WORLD. In 5:19, the world is said to be in the evil one. Compare 
Eph. 2:2. 

5 OF THE WORLD (€k Tod Kécpov). Proceeding from, as their source (éx). Different 
from €x THs x75 from the earth (John 3:31), as marking the whole worldly economy 
morally considered. 

SPEAK THEY OF THE WORLD (é« rod kéopov Aadodotv). An ambiguous rendering, 
which might readily be interpreted they speak concerning the world. Literally it is: they 
speak out of the world; i.., the character of their utterances corresponds to their ongin. 
Rev., speak they as of the world. The position of of the world in the sentence is 
emphatic: it is out of the world that they speak. 

6. HE THAT KNOWETH (6 yev@oneyr). Lit., the one knowing: he who is habitually and 
ever more clearly perceiving and recognizing God as his Christian life unfolds. The 
knowledge is regarded as progressive and not complete. Compare Philip. 3:12, and He 
who is calling (6 cadav, 1 Thess. 5:24), also 6 dya@v he that loves (ver. 7). 

HEREBY (éx rovrov). Not the same as the common éy tovr@ (ver. 2). It occurs only 
here in the Epistle. "Ev tovt@ is in this: é« rovrov, from this. The former marks the 
residing or consisting of the essence or truth of a thing in something the apprehension of 
which conveys to us the essential nature of the thing itself. The latter marks the inference 
or deduction of the truth from something, as contrasted with its immediate perception in 
that something. Rev., by this. 

THE SPIRIT OF ERROR (76 tvebpa ris mans). The phrase occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. Compare mvevpace ‘WAALS misleading spirits, 1 Tim. 4:1. 

7. OF GOD (ék Tod @eov)., Flows from God. 

8. KNOWETH NOT (ovx @yvw).The aorist tense: did not know, from the beginning. He 
never knew. 

IS LOVE (aydtrn éorlvy. See on God is light (1:5); and the truth (1:6); also God is 
spirit (John 4:24). Spirit and light are expressions of God’s essential nature. Love is the 
expression of His personality corresponding to His nature. See on love of God (2:5). 
Truth and love stand related to each other. Loving is the condition of knowing. 

9. WAS MANIFESTED. See on John 21:1; 1 John 3:5. 

TOWARD US (&v jyt>). Wrong. Not among us, as John 1:14, nor in us; but as Rev., in 
margin, in our case.! 

SENT (améoradxev).John describes the incarnation as a sending, more frequently than 
in any other way. "AzrooréAXw is to send under commission, as an envoy. The perfect 
tense, hath sent, points to the abiding results of the sending. See on 3:5. 

HIS ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON (tov viov adtod tév povoyevh}). Lit., His Son, the only- 
begotten (Son). A mode of expression common in John, enlarging upon the meaning of a 
noun by the addition of an adjective or a participle with the article. See 1:2; 2:7,8,25; 
5:4; John 6:41 ,44,50,51; 15:1, etc. On only- begotten, see on John 1:14. 

10. PROPITIA TION. See on 2:2. 

11. SO (od7ws). Emphatic. 

WE OUGHT. See on 2:6. 

12. GOD. Beginning the sentence emphatically, and without the article: God as God. 
God hath no man ever yet seen. Compare John 1:18, 
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HIS LOVE. Not our love to Him, nor His love to us, but the love which is peculiarly His; 
which answers to His nature. 

14. WE HAVE SEEN. (reSedye9a). Have deliberately and steadfastly contemplated. 
Compare 1:1, and see on John 1:14. 

DO TESTIFY \Haptupodpev). Rey., bear witness. See on John 1:7. 

SENT. See on ver. 9. 

THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. See the same phrase, John 4:42, and compare John 
3:17. wtp Saviour, occurs on John only here and John 4:42. Elsewhere it is applied 
both to God (1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3; Tit. 1:3; 2:10; 3:4; Jude 25), and to (Luke 2:11; 
Acts 5:31; 13:23: 2 Tim. 1:10; Tit. 1:4; etc.). The title is found in Paul’s Epistles 
of the Captivity (Eph. 5:23; Philip. 3:20), and in the Pastorals (see above), but 
not in Corinthians, Romans, Galatians, or Thessalonians. In classical writixags the term 
is applied to many deities, especially to Zeus (Jupiter); also to Hermes (Mercury), Apollo, 
Hercules, and even to female deities, as Fortune and Aphrodite (Venus). “Zeus Soter” 
(Zeus Saviour) was used as a formula in drinking at banquets. The third cup was 
dedicated to him. Compare Plato: “Then, by way of a third libation to the saviour Zeus, 
let us sum up and reassert what has been said” ( Philebus, 66). The drinking of this cup 
was a symbol of good fortune, and the third time came to mean the lucky time. “Twice 
then has the just man overthrown the unjust; and now comes the third trial, which, after 
Olympic fashion, is sacred to Zeus the saviour, . . . and surely this will prove the greatest 
and most decisive of falls” (Plato, Republic, 583). Hence the proverb, 
70 tplrov T® TwWTHpL,, lit., the third of the saviour; ie., the third or lucky time. The 
name was also given later to princes or public benefactors. The kindred noun \owrnpia’ 
salvation, does not occur in John’s Epistles, and appears only once in the Gospel (4:22). 
It is found thrice in Revelation (7:10; 12:10; 19:1). afew to save occurs six times in 
John’s Gospel, and once in Revelation (21:24). It does not appear in the Epistles. 

15. WHOSOEVER (6s édv). Lit., who if there be any. 

SHALL CONFESS. See on 1:9. 

SON OF GOD. See on 1:7. 

16. THE LOVE WHICH GOD HATH. On this use of €xew to have ,see on John 16:22. 
Compare John 13:35. 

TO US (év %yiv).Rev., in us. Compare God abideth in Him. 

DWELLETH IN LOVE, etc. See John 15:9,10. Rev., abideth. 

17. HEREIN (év robrg). To what does this refer? Two explanations are given. (1) To 
the following that we may have boldness. So Huther, who argues thus on the ground 
that ver. 18 shows that the drift of the writer’s thought is toward the fearlessness of love. 
According to this, therefore, love has its fulfillment in freeing us from fear, and inspiring 
us with boldness even in view of the final judgment. (2) To what precedes, viz., our 
dwelling in God and He in us. So Westcott: “The fellowship of God with man and of man 
with God, carries with it the consummation of love.” I prefer the latter, principally on 
the ground that in such phrases as év rovT@ in this, 64 rovro: on this account, 
therefore, the pronoun usually refers to something preceding, though more fully de- 
veloped in what follows. See John 5:16,18; 6:65; 8:47; 10:17; 12:18; 16:15. 

OUR LOVE (} ayarn ped jydv).The A. V. construes ped Hav with us, with 
love, making with us equivalent to our. In that case it might mean either the love which is 
between Christians, or the love which is between God and Christians. The Rey. construes 
with us with the verb: love is made perfect with us. The latter is preferable. I do not think 
it would be easy to point out a parallel in the New Testament to the expression 
‘aydrn peX judy’ love that is with us = our love. The true idea is that love is perfected 
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in fellowship. The love of God is perfected with us, in communion with us, through our 
abiding in Him and He in us. “Love is not simply perfected in man, but in fulfilling this 
issue God works with man” (Westcott). Compare 2 John 3, grace shall be with us (true 
reading); and Acts 15:4, what things God had done with them. See also Matt. 123261 
Cor. 16:24; Gal. 6:18.’ Merd with, is used constantly in the New Testament of ethical 
relations. See Matt. 20:2; 2:3; Luke 23:12; Acts 7:9;Rom. 12:15; 1 John 1:6. 

BOLDNESS (wappnotay).See on 2:28. 

THE DAY OF JUDGMENT (7H Epa Tis Kpicews).Lit., the day of the judgment. The 
exact phrase occurs here only. “Hyépa' '‘kpicews day of judgment, without the articles, 
is found Matt. 10:15; 11:22,24; 12:36;2 Pet. 2:9; 3:7. The day is called the great day of 
their wrath (Rev. 6:17); the day of wrath and of revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God (Rom. 2:5); the day of visitation (1 Pet. 2:12); the last day (John 6:39,40,44,54); 
that day (Matt. 7:22; Luke 6:23; 10:12). The judgment is found Matt. 12:41,42; Luke 
10:14; 11:31,32. 

BECAUSE. Likeness to Christ is the ground of boldness. 

AS (xa3a5).Not absolutely , but according to our measure, as men in this world. 

HE IS. The present tense is very significant. Compare 3:7, is righteous even as He is 
righteous. The essence of our being as He is lies in perfected love; and Christ is eternally 
love. He that abideth in love abideth in God and God in him. Compare 3:2. 

IN THIS WORLD. This present economy, physical and moral. The phrase limits the 
conception of likeness. 

18. THERE IS NO FEAR IN LOVE ($6Bos ote Eri &v rh éryderg) Lit., fear is not. It 
has no existence. The fear is that spoken of in 1 Pet. 1:17; Heb. 12:28; godly fear; filial 
reverence: not slavish fear, as Rom. 8:15. In love, lit., the love, that perfected love of 
which John has been speaking. 

PERFECT (redela).Not perfected, as ver. 17 but perfect as the result of having been 
perfected. Compare Heb. 5:14; Jas. 1:4; 3:2. 

CASTETH OUT (¢&w 8ddXet).A strong expression: turneth out of doors. Fear is cast 
out of the sphere of the fellowship of love. See the phrase in John 6:37; 9:34 35; 12:31; 
15:6. 

HATH TORMENT (xoX\aow éyet). Torment is a faulty translation. The word means 
punishment, penalty. It occurs in the New Testament only here and Matt. 25:46. The 
Kindred verb, xoAdfouar' to punish, is found Acts 4:21; 2 Pet. 2:9. Note the present 
tense, hath. The punishment is present. Fear by anticipating punishment has it even now. 
The phrase hath punishment (see on John 16:22) indicates that the punishment is 
inherent in the fear. Fear carries its own punishment. Augustine, commenting on the 
explusion of fear by love, says: “As in sewing, we see the thread passed through by the 
needle. The needle is first pushed in, but the thread cannot be introduced until the needle 
is brought out. So fear first occupies the mind, but does not remain permanently, because 
it entered for the purpose of introducing love.” The words because fear hath punishment 
are parenthetical. 

HE THAT FEARETH. The A. V. omits and (82), which is important as closely con- 
necting this clause with there is no fear in love, etc. That is an abstract statement; this is 
personal; two modes of Stating the same truth. Rev., and he that feareth. 

IS NOT MADE PERFECT. “Men’s condition is varied; without fear and love; with fear 
without love; with fear and love; without fear with love” (Bengel). 

19. WE LOVE HIM (hyeis &yarrepev avrov). The best texts omit Him. Some render let 
us love, as ver. 7. The statement is general, relating to the entire operation of the principle 
of love. All human love is preceded and generated by the love of God. 
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20. HE THAT LOVETH NOT HIS BROTHER. etc. Note the striking inversion of the 
clauses: He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, God whom he hath not seen 
cannot love. : 

HOW. The best texts omit, and give the direct statement cannot love. So Rev. 

21. THAT (Wa). Not defining the contents of the commandment, but expressing its 
intent. Compare John 13:34, and see on John 15:13. 

HIS BROTHER, “To the persecutor Saul, Christ said, ‘Saul, Saul why persecutest thou 
Me? I have ascended into heaven, yet still I lie upon earth. Here I sit at the right hand of 
the Father; there I still hunger, thirst, and am astranger, (Augustine).’ 


CHAPTER 5. 

1. WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH (mas 6 muarevoy). Lit., every one that believeth. For 
the characteristic form of expression see on 3:3. 

THE CHRIST. See on Matt. 1:1, and 1 John 1:7. 

2. BY THIS (év robr@). Not by this or from this, as an inference (see on 4:6), but in the 
very exercise of the sentiment toward God, we perceive. 

WHEN (éray). More strictly, whenever. Our perception of the existence of love to our 
brethren is developed on every occasion when we exercise love and obedience toward 
God. 

KEEP (tnp@pev). Read rousmev do. So Rev. See on John 3:21; 1 John 3:4. The exact 
phrase trovety Tas évtoXds. to do the commandments, occurs only here. See on Rey. 
22:14. 

3. GRIEVOUS (Sapetar). Lit., heavy. The word occurs six times in the New Testament. 
Acts 20:29, violent, rapacious; grievous wolves: 2 Cor. 10:10, weighty, impressive, of 
Paul’s letters: Matt. 23:23; Acts 25:7, important, serious; the weightier matters of the 
law; serious charges against Paul. 

4. OVERCOMETH (vtx@). See on 2:13. 

THE VICTORY (% vien).Only here in the New Testament. 

THAT OVERCOMETH (% vixnoaca). The aorist tense, overcame. On the cumulative 
form of expression, the victory, that which overcame , see on 4:9. The aorist is to be held 
here to its strict sense. The victory over the world was, potentially, won when we believed 
in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. We overcome the world by being brought into 
union with Christ. On becoming as He is (3:17) we become partakers of His victory (John 
16:33). Greater is He that is in you than He that is in the world (4:4). 

OUR FAITH(rlotis }yav). lors faith, only here in John’s Epistles and not in the 
Gospel. Our faith is embraced in the confession that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
On the question of the subjective and objective use of the faith, see on Acts 6:7. 

5. HE THAT OVERCOMETH (6 vixey).The article with the participle denoting what is 
habitual; one who leads a life of victory over the world. 


6. THIS. Jesus. 
HE THAT CAME (6 é\4or). Referring to the historic fact. See Matt. 11:3; Luke 7:19; 


John 1:15,27. Compare, for the form of expression, John 1:33;3:13. 

BY WATER AND BLOOD (8 wSaros cat aiuaros). Aud by, must be taken with 
6 QSav He that came. It has not merely the sense of accompaniment, but also of 
instrumentality, i.e., by, through, by means of. Water and blood are thus the media 
through which Jesus the Mediator wrought, and which especially characterized the 
coming. See especially Heb. 9:12; Christ being come . . . neither by the blood (8¢ atuaros) 
of goats and calves, but by His own blood (ua Se rob iSlou alpartos”’).Compare we walk 
by faith not by sight ’ (8ud. miarews od Sid eidous,” 2 Cor. 5:7): we wait with (lit., 
through) patience (80 vropovis, Rom. 8:25). 

Water refers to Christ’s baptism at the beginning of His Messianic work, through which 
He declared His purpose to fulfil all righteousness (Matt. 3:15). Blood refers to His 
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bloody death upon the cross for thesin of the world. 

Other explanations are substituted for this or combined with it. Some refer the words 
water and blood to the incident in John 19:34. To this it is justly objected that these 
words are evidently chosen to describe something characteristic of Christ’s Messianic 
office, which could not be said of the incident in question. Nevertheless, as Alford justly 
remarks, “to deny all such allusion seems against probability. The apostle could hardly, 
both here and in that place, lay such evident stress on the water and the blood together, 
without having in his mind some link connecting this place and that.” The readers of the 
Epistle must have been familiar with the incident, from oral or from written teaching. 

Others refer the words to the Christian sacraments. These, however, as Huther observes, 
are only the means for the appropriation of Christ’s atonement; whereas the subject here 
is the accomplishment of the atonement itself. Alwa blood, standing by itself, never 
signifies the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 

The true principle of interpretation appears to be laid down in the two canons of 
Dusterdieck. (1) Water and blood must point both to some purely historical facts in the 
life of our Lord on earth, and to some still present witnesses for Christ. (2) They must 
not be interpreted symbolically, but understood of something so real and powerful, as 
that by them God’s testimony is given to believers, and eternal life assured to them. Thus 
the sacramental reference, though secondary, need not be excluded. Canon Westcott finds 
“an extension of the meaning” of water and blood in the following words: “Not in the 
water only, but in the water and-in the blood,” followed by the reference to the present 
witness of the Spirit. He argues that the change of the prepositions (€v in, for dué by), 
the use of the article (r@), and the stress laid on actual experience (it is th. Spirit that 
witnesseth), these, together with the fact that that which was spoken of in its unity (by 
water and blood) is now spoken of in its separate parts (in the water and in the blood)— 
“all show that St. John is speaking of a continuation of the first coming under some new 
but analogous form. The first proof of the Messiahship of Jesus lay in His complete 
historical fulfillment of Messiah’s work once for all, in bringing purification and salvation; 
that proof is continued in the experience of the Church in its two separate parts.” Thus 
we are led to the ideas underlying the two sacraments. 

The subject opened by the word blood is too large for discussion within these limits. 
The student is referred to Dr. Patrick Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture; Andrew Jukes, 
The Law of the Offerings; Professor William Milligan, The Resurrection of our Lord. 
note p. 274 sqq.; Canon Westcott’s Additional Note on 1 John 1:7 in his 

Commentary on John’s Epistles, and Henry Clay Trumbull,, The Blood Covenant. 

NOT BY WATER ONLY (otk ev 76 b8are povov). Lit., not in the water only. Rev., 
with. The preposition éy in, marks the sphere or element in which, 84 by, the medium 
through which. For the interchange of év and 8d see 2 Cor. 6:7. The words are 
probably directed against the teaching of Cerinthus. See on 2:22. John asserts that Jesus 
is the Christ, and that He came by blood as well as by water. 

AND IT IS THE SPIRIT THAT BEARETH WITNESS (kal 76 rrvedud 
éotw To paptupodv). Lit., and the Spirit is that which is bearing witness. Note the 
present tense, beareth witness, and compare ver. 9, hath borne witness. The witness is 
present and continuous in the Church, in the sacraments for instance, in water and in 
blood. Witnessing is the peculiar office of the Spirit. See John 14:26; 15:26; 16:8 sqq. 
See on John 1:7. 

BECAUSE (6rt). Some render that, as presenting the substance of the testimony, which 
is absurd: the Spirit witnesseth that the Spirit is the truth. The Spirit is the Holy Ghost, 
not the spiritual life in man. 
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THE TRUTH (% &d9eva). Just as Christ is the truth (John 14:6). 

7. THERE ARE THREE THAT BEAR RECORD (rpeis eiaw ot papty powvres).. Lit., 
three are the witnessing ones. 

THE FATHER, THE WORD, AND THE HOLY GHOST, AND THESE THREE ARE 
ONE. These words are rejected by the general verdict of critical authorities. For the 
details of the memorable controversy on the passage, the student may consult Frederick 
Henry Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, Samuel P. 
Tregelles, An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, John Selby 
Watson, The Life of Richard Porson, M.A.; Professor Ezra Abbot, Orme’s Memoir of 
the Controversy on 1 John 5:7; Charles Foster, A New Plea for the Authenticity of the 
Text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, or Porson’s letters to Travis Eclectically 
Examined, Cambridge, 1867. On the last-named work, Scrivener remarks, “I would fain 
call it a success if I could with truth. To rebut much of Porson’s insolent sophistry was 
easy, to maintain the genuineness of this passage is simply impossible.”’ Tregelles gives a 
list of more than fifty volumes, pamphlets, or critical notices on this question. Porson, in 
the conclusion of his letters to Travis, says: “In short, if this verse be really genuine, 
notwithstanding its absence from all the visible Greek manuscripts except two (that of 
Dublin and the forged one found at Berlin), one of which awkwardly translates the verse 
from the Latin, and the other transcribes it from a printed book; notwithstanding its 
absence from all the versions except the Vulgate, even from many of the best and oldest 
manuscripts of the Vulgate; notwithstanding the deep and dead silence of all the Greek 
writers down to the thirteenth, and of most of the Latins down to the middle of the 
eighth century; if, in spite of all these objections, it be still genuine, no part of Scripture 
whatsoever can be proved either spurious or genuine; and Satan has been permitted for 
many centuries miraculously to banish the ‘finest passage in the New Testament, as 
Martin calls it, from the eyes and memories of almost all the Christian authors, trans- 
lators, and transcribers. ’ 

8. AGREE IN ONE (els 76 & eiow).Lit., are for the one. They converge upon the one 
truth, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, come in the flesh. 

9. IF WE RECEIVE (ei \ap,Bavopev).The indicative mood, assuming such reception as a 
fact. If we receive, as we do. On the verb receive, see on John 3:32. 

THE WITNESS OF GOD IS GREATER. Supply mentally, and therefore we should 
receive that. 

FOR (ért), Not explaining why it is greater, but why the principle of the superior 
greatness of divine testimony should apply and be appealed to in this case. Supply 
mentally, and this applies in the case before us, for,. etc. 

This is the witness of God WHICH (fv).The best texts read | Ore. that or because. Render 
that. This is the witness of God, even the fact that, etc. 

10. ON THE SON OF GOD. Faith in the person of Christ, not merely in the fact that 
Jesus is the Son of God. 

GOD. Also personal. To believe God, is to believe the message which comes from Him. 
See on John 1:12. 

HATH MADE-HATH BELIEVED (werrolnxev— rremiarevxev).The perfect tense marks 
the two results expressed by the verbs as connected with a past act. The act perpetuates 
itself in the present condition of the unbeliever. 

BELIEVED ON THE WITNESS (remlotevxev eis tiv paptuplay). The phrase occurs 
only here. See on John 1:12. In one other case to believe on is used with an object not 
directly personal, muateverte eis TO PHS; but the reference is clearly to the personal 
Christ as the Light of the World (John 8:12). 
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11. HATH GIVEN (éSoxev). The aorist tense, gave. So Rev. The reference is to the 
historic fact of the gift. So 1 John 3:23: We should love one another as He gave (€axev) 
us commandment. Ver. 24: We know that He abideth in us by the Spirit which He gave 
(exev) us. On the other hand, 1 John 3:1: Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed (8€8wxev) upon us. The gift of love abides in the fact that we are now children 
of God (ver. 2). 

ETERNAL LIFE (Sonv aisviov). Compare the phrase Hv Swhiy tiv aidvov the life, 
the eternal life (1:2), and ‘9 aicvios ar) the eternal life (John 17:3). For the distinction 
between the phrases see on 1:2. The phrase here, without either article, merely defines 
the character of the life. 

12. HATH LIFE (éxeu tHv Sov). More strictly, as Rev.,. the life; i.e., the life which God 
gave (ver. 11). See on John 16:22. Compare Christ who is our life (Col. 3:4). 

THE SON OF GOD. Hath the Son, hath not the Son of God, pointing back to God as 
the giver of life in His Son. Bengel observes: “The verse has two clauses: in the former, of 
God is not added, because believersknow’ the Son; in the other it is added, that 
unbelievers may know at length how serious it is not to have Him.” 

HATH NOT LIFE. Note the inversion. He that hath the Son hath the life. He that hath 
not the Son of God, the life hath he not. 

13. HAVE I WRITTEN (&yparpa). Lit., ] wrote. John speaks as looking back over his 
Epistle and recalling the aim with which he wrote. See on 2:13. 

MAY KNOW (eidjre). Not perceive (ywaoxewv), but know with settled and absolute 
knowledge. See on John 2:24. 

YE HAVE ETERNAL LIFE (Swi Exere aiwviov). The Greek order is peculiar, ye may 
know that life ye have eternal. The adjective eternal is added as an after-thought. So 
Westcott: “that ye have life—yes, eternal life.” 

UNTO YOU THAT BELIEVE. In the A. V., these words follow have J written. The 
Rev. follows the Greek order. The words, like eternal, above, are added as an after- 
thought, defining the character of the persons addressed. 

ON THE NAME (eis 76 Svopa).See on John 2:23; 1:12. 

14. CONFIDENCE (aappnoia). Rev., boldness. See on 2:28; John 7:13. On have 
boldness, see on John 16:22. 

WE ASK (airdueda). With a possible reference in the middle voice to asking for 
ourselves. 

ACCORDING TO HIS WILL(xkata 1d 3€Anua airod).For the phrase compare 1 Pet. 
4:19; Gal. 1:4; Eph. 1:5,11. 

HE HEARETH US (axoveu jydv). Compare John 9:31; 11:41,42. Hear is used in this 
sense by John only. 

15. WHATSOEVER WE ASK. The whole phrase is governed by the verb hear. If we 
know that He heareth our every petition. 

16. [F ANY MAN SEE (édv tes &y).A supposed case. 

HIS BROTHER. Christian brother. 

SIN A SIN (Gpaptdvovta dyaptiayv). Lit., as Rev., sinning a sin. There is no exact 
parallel to the phrase in the New Testament. Compare the promise which He promised, 
De 

NOT UNTO DEATH (4 1pds Ydvarov). Describing the nature of the sin. The pre- 
position unto, signifies tendency toward, not necessarily involving death. See on ver. 17. 

HE SHALL ASK (airyjoes), In prayer. The future tense expresses not merely permission 
(it shall be permitted him to ssk), but the certainty that, as a Christian brother, he will 
ask. An injunction to that effect 1s umplied. 
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HE SHALL GIVE. He may refer either to God or to the petitioner, as being the means 
of bestowing life through his intercession, as in Jas. 5:20. The former explanation is the 
more natural. So Rev. 

HIM(avr@).The brother for whom intercession is made. 

FOR THEM THAT SIN (rots déwaprdvovew)In apposition with av7@' fo him. God shall 
give life unto him (the erring brother), even unto them that sin. The plural generalizes the 
particular case described by duaprdvovra dpaprlay. sinning a sin. 

THERE IS A SIN (éotw apapria). Rev., margin, better, sin. A sin would express a 
specific act as such. Sin describes the character of a class of acts. 

UNTO DEATH. The difficulty of the passage lies in the explanation of these words. It is 
impossible to determine their exact meaning with certainty. Some of the many expla— 
nations are as follows: Such sin as God punishes with deadly sickness or sudden death. A!l 
those sins punished with excommunication (so the older Catholic theologians). An 
unrepented sin. Envy. A sinful state or condition. The sin by which the Christian falls 
back from Christian life into death. The anti-Christian denial that Jesus is the Christ. 

The phrase AaBeiv duaptlay Javyropdpov' to incur a death- bearing sin (A. V., bear 
sin and die), occurs Num. 18:22, Sept., and the distinction between sins unto death and 
sins not unto death is common in Rabbinic writings. However John’s expression may have 
been suggested by these, it cannot be assumed that they determine the sense in which he 
uses it. 

Life and death in the passage must correspond. Bodily death and spiritual life cannot be 
meant. The passage must be interpreted in the light of John’s utterances elsewhere 
concerning life and death. In ver. 12, he says: He that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life. In 3:14,15, he says that he that loveth not abideth 
in death: that he that hateth his brother is a manslayer, and that no manslayer hath 
eternal life abiding in him. These canons of interpretation point to the explanation in 
which some of the best authorities agree, that the sin unto death does not refer to a 
specific act, but to a class or species of sins, the tendency of which is to cut the bond of 
fellowship with Christ. Hence the passage is in the key-note of fellowship which pervades 
the Epistle. Whatever breaks the fellowship between the soul and Christ, and, by 
consequence, between the individual and the body of believers, is unto death, for there is 
no life apart from Christ. It is indeed true that this tendency inheres in all sin. Sin is 
essentially death. But a distinction is to be made, as Canon Westcott observes, between 
sins which flow from human imperfection and infirmity; and sins which are open 
manifestations of a character alien from God. All unrighteousness is sin, and there is a sin 
not unto death. It must be carefully bome in mind in the study of the passage, that John 
is speaking of sinful acts as revelations of character, and not simply in themselves. So 
Huther: “Such sinning as is characterized, not by the object with which it is connected, 
but by the disposition from which it proceeds.” 

I DO NOT SAY THAT HE SHALL PRAY FOR IT (ov arepr éxeluns Myoiva épwrnoy). 
Lit., not concerning this do I say that he should make request. So Rev. Prayer even for 
this sin unto death is not forbidden, but John says that he does not enjoin it. Note the 


sharp distinctness with which that terrible sin is thrown out by the pronoun of remote 


| 


reference and its emphatic position in the sentence. Note also the words make request 
(€p® ron), and compare alrjcet he shall ask. On the distinction, see on Luke 11:9. 
Airéw\ to ask, is used of the petition of an inferior, and is never used of Christ’s own 
requests to God. Hence it is properly used here of the humble and affectionate petition of 


_a Christian to God on behalf of a sinning brother. "Epwtdw is used of the request of an 
equal, or of one who asks on equal terms. Hence it may mark a request based upon_ 
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fellowship with God through Christ, or it may hint at an element of presumption in a- 
prayer for a sin unto death. Westcott cites a very early inscription in the Roman 
Catacombs as an illustration of the use of ‘€épwTé@y in the sense of Christian prayer for 
Christians: épwra& trrép juev_ pray for us. 

17. UNRIGHTEOUSNESS (a8txla). This is the character of every offence against that 
which is right. Every breach of duty is a manifestation of sin. Compare 3:4, where sin is 
defined as @vouta lawlessness, and lawlessness as sin. See Rom. 6:13. 

18. WE KNOW (otéapev). John uses this appeal to knowledge in two forms: we know 
(3:2,14; 5:18,19,20); ye know (2:20; 3:5,15). 

HE THAT IS BEGOTTEN OF GOD (6 yevun dels éx Tov @ecov): Lit., was begotten. 
This exact phrase does not occur elsewhere. Some refer it to the man who is bom of God, 
making it parallel with (6 yevunSels €« rod @eod). he that is begotten of God. Others 
to Christ, the only-begotten of God. The latter is preferable. 

THAT WICKED ONE(6 ‘rovnpos). See on 2:13. Rev., the evil one. 

TOUCHETH (&rrrerat). See on John 20:17, the only other passage in John’s writings 
where the verb occurs. Both this verb and Seyydvw (Col. 2:21; Heb. 11:28; 12:20) 
express a touch which exerts a modifying influence upon the object, though Suyyave 
indicates rather a superficial touch. On WynrAaddw (Acts 17:27; Heb. 12:18; 1 John 
1:1), see on Luke 24:39. Compare Col. 2:21. The idea here is Javeth not hold of him. 

19. WE ARE OF GOD ée tod @e0d éopév. For the phrase elvaz éx to be from, see on 
John 1:46. For éopév we are, see on 3:1. John expresses the relation of believers to God 
by the following phrases: To be born or begotten of God, ‘yevrn-djvat ee rod Beod 
(5:1; 2:29; 4:7): denoting the initial communication of the new life. To be of God 
elvat éx TOV eos (John 8:47; 1 John 3:10; 4:6): denoting the essential connection in 
virtue of the new life. Child of God, réxvov @eod (John 1:12; 1 John 3:1,10): denoting 
the relation established by the new life. 

WORLD («écpos). See on John 1:9. 

LIETH («etraz). The word is stronger than éore is,indicating the passive, unprogressive 
state in the sphere of Satan’s influence. “While we are from God, implying a birth and a 
proceeding forth, and a change of state, the xdau0s the world, all the rest of mankind, 
remains in the hand of the evil one” (Alford). 

IN WICKEDNESS (év 7@ trovnpa).Rev., better, in the evil one. The expression fo lie in, 
has a parallel in Sophocles’ Antigone: 4 Sain adp bs cg 

welueda rrAduoves. 
“Wretched we lie in you as in a god” (247). 


20. AN UNDERSTANDING (8edvotav). Only here in John’s writings. The faculty of 
understanding. See on Luke 1:51. Westcott remarks that nouns which express intellectual 
powers are rare in the writings of John. 

WE MAY KNOW (ywooxopev). Apprehend progressively. Compare John 17:3. 

HIM THAT IS TRUE (rév addy Sw6v). Compare Rev. 3:7,14; 6:10. On true, see on John 
1:9. “God very strangely condescends indeed in making things plain to me, actually 
assuming for the time the form of a man, that I at my poor level may better see Him. This 
is my opportunity to know Him. This incarnation is God making Himself accessible to 
human thought —God opening to man the possibility of correspondence through Jesus 
Christ. And this correspondence and this environment are those I seek. He Himself assures 
me, “This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.’ Do I not now discern the deeper meaning in Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent? Do I not better understand with what vision and rapture the profoundest 
of the disciples exclaims, ‘The Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
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that we might know Him that is true?’ (Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World ). 

THIS. God the Father. Many, however, refer it to the Son. 

ETERNAL LIFE. See on 1:2. 

21. KEEP YOURSELVES (¢vvrdEare éavrd). The exact phrase is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament. See 2 Pet. 3:17. Rev., rightly, guard. See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

IDOLS (ci8orwyv). Strictly , images. The command, however, has apparently the wider 
Pauline sense, to guard against everything which occupies the place due to God. 


CRITICAL NOTE ON 1 John 3:19—22. 


The second great division of John’s First Epistle treats of the conflict of truth and 
falsehood. This section extends from ch. 2:18 to ch. 4:6, and is subdivided under the 
following topics: 

(1) The revelation of falsehood and truth (2:18—29). 

(2) The children of God and the children of the devil (3:1—12). 

(3) Brotherhood in Christ and the hatred of the world (3:13—24). 

(4) The Rival Spirits of Truth and Error (4:1-6). 

This passage lies within the third of these subdivisions; but the line of thought runs up 
into the second subdivision, which begins with this chapter,—the children of God and the 
children of the Devil. 

Let us first briefly review the contents of this chapter down to the point of our text. 

God shows His wonderful love in calling us children of God (réxva) ; as expressing 


community of nature, rather than viol (sons), which expresses the position of privilege. 
The world, therefore, does not know us, even as it did not know Him. 


We are children of God; and in this fact lies enfolded our future, the essence of which 
will be likeness to God, coming through unveiled and transfiguring vision. 

The result of such a revelation and hope is persistent effort after moral purity. Every 
one that hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself, even as He is pure. 

This attempt to purify corresponds with the fulfillment of our true destiny which Christ 
has made possible. Sin is irreconcilable with a right relation to God, for Christianity 
emphasizes the law of God, and sin is lawlessness. The object of Christ’s manifestation 
was to take away sin; therefore, everyone that abideth in Him sinneth not. He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous. He that committeth sin is of the devil; 
but the Son of God was manifested in order to destroy the works of the devil. The divine 
seed—the divine principle of growth—the germ of the new life is in the true believer; and 
the ideas of divine sonship and sin are mutually exclusive. 

The being a child of God will manifest itself not only in doing righteousness, but in 
love—the love to God, taking shape in love and ministry to the brethren. This is the 
highest expression of righteousness. The whole aim of the Gospel is the creation and 
strengthening of love; and the type of life in God through Christ is therefore the direct 
opposite of Cain, who being of the evil one, slew his brother. 

Over against this love is the world’s hatred. This is bound up, as love is, with the 
question of origin. God’s children share God’s nature, which is love. The children of the 
world are the children of the evil one, whose nature is lawlessness and hatred. Love is the 
outgrowth of life; hatred, of death. He that loveth not, abideth in death. For ourselves, 
children of God, we know that we have passed from death unto life because we love the 
brethren. 

Christ is the perfect type and revelation of love, since He gave His life for us. We, 
likewise, ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. The practical test of our brotherly 


love is ministry. The love of God does not dwell in us if we refuse to relieve our brother's 
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need. 

The fruit of love is confidence. In this —the consciousness of active and sincere love to 
the brethren resting upon and moulded by the love of Christ—in this we perceive that we 
are of the truth; and, perceiving this, we shall assure our hearts in the presence of God, in | 


whom we live and move and have our being. It is of the very essence of Christian life that _ 
it is lived and tested before God. No assurance or confidence is possible except from _ 


being in right relation to God. 

Through the consciousness of love, then, which is of God, and which marks the children _ 
of God, we perceive that we are children of God—of the truth; and in this knowledge we 
find assurance and confidence before the very highest tribunal. We shall assure our heart 
before Him. 

This brings us to the heart of our passage. What is the specific character and direction of 
our assurance? Of what are we confident? Here we strike the differences in the exposition ° 
of the passage. The questions resolve themselves into three: 

(1) What is the meaning of 7redcoyey (we shall assure or persuade)? 

(2) How are the two 6rug (that or because) to be explained? 

(3) What is the meaning of pe/Swv (greater)? These questions are interlinked so that it 
will not be always possible to separate their discussion sharply. 

‘TIetcopev may be taken either according to its primitive meaning, persuade, induce, 
prevail upon (Acts 19:26; 18:4; 2 Cor. 5:11), or in its secondary and consequent sense, fo 
assure, quiet, appease (Matt. 28:14). 

(1) If we render persuade, two courses are possible. 

(a) Either we may use it absolutely, and mentally supply something as the substance 
of the persuasion. Hereby know we that we are of the truth, and shall persuade 
our hearts before Him. The mind might then supply: 

We shall persuade our heart to be confident in asking anything from God. 
Objection. This would anticipate ver. 21. /f our heart condemn us not, then 
have we boldness toward God, and whatsoever we ask of Him we receive, etc.; or, 

We shall persuade our heart to show love in life and act. Objection. This does 
not suit the connection; for we recognize ourselves by our love as children of 
faith, and do not need first to move our hearts to love which already dwells 
there; or, 

We shall persuade our heart that we are of the truth. Objection. This is 
tautological. We know or perceive that we are of the truth, by the fact of 
our love. We therefore reject the absolute use of meicopey. 

(b) Stillrendering persuade we may attempt to find the substance of the persuasion 
in the following clauses. Here we run into the second of our three questions, the 
double 674, for 74 becomes the sign of definition of Tel comer. The 
different combinations and translations proposed center in two possible render- 
ings for 97e-: because or that. 

If we render because, it leaves us with the absolute aredcopev: which we 
have rejected. We have then to render — Hereby perceive we that we are of the 
truth, and shall persuade our heart before Him: because, if our heart condemn us 
because, I say second &rs), God is greater than our heart, etc. 

All the other renderings, like this, involve what is called the epanaleptic use of 
dtc the second taking up and carrying forward the sense of the first. This 
is very objectionable here, because 

1. There is no reason for it. This use of 8r« or similar words is appropriate 
only in passages where the course of thought is broken by a long, interjected 
sentence or parenthesis, and where the conjunction takes up again the thread 
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of discourse. It is entirely out of place here after the interjection of only a 
few words. 

2. There is no parallel to it in the writings of John, nor elsewhere in the 
New Testament, so far as I know (but see 1 John 5:9). 

The case is no better if we translate drt that. Here indeed we get rid of the absolute 
meicouer,, but we are compelled to hold by the resumptive ‘574. . For instance, 

We shall persuade ourselves that, if our heart condemn us, that, I say, God is greater than 
our heart. 

Moreover, some of these explanations at least, commit the apostle to misstatement. 
Suppose, for example, we read: We shall persuade our heart that God is greater than our 
heart: we make the apostle say that the consciousness of brotherly love, and of our 
consequent being of the truth, is the basis of our conviction for the sovereign greatness of 
God. Thus: Herein (in our brotherly love) do we perceive that we are of the truth, and 
herein we shall persuade ourselves that God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things. 

The case is not improved if we render the first rt as pronominal, and read as follows: 
We shall persuade ourselves in whatever our heart condemn us, that God is greater than 
our heart. The object of persuasion, then, is the greatness of God. The sense of 
condemnation is the occasion of our persuading ourselves: the foundation of our 
persuasion of God’s greatness is our consciousness of being of the truth. 

We conclude therefore, 

(1) That we must reject all renderings founded on the absolute use of TElooper. 
(a) Because it leaves the mind to supply something which the text leads us to expect 
that it will supply. 
(b) Because the conception of persuasion or assurance _ takes its character from the 
ee os pondering or accusing (KaTaytvwanry), and becomes vague if we separate it 
rom tha 

(2) We must reject explanations founded on the epanaleptic use of Stu. for the reasons 
already given. 

We turn now to the rendering adopted by the New Testament Revisers. 

This rendering takes the first 87v: with édy as relative pronominal, and the second as 
causal; and is as follows: 

Herein do we know (or, more properly, perceive) that we are of the truth; and shall 
assure (or quiet) our heart before Him in whatsoever our heart may condemn (or accuse) 
us; because God is greater than our heart and knowe th all things. 

The only grammatical objection to this rendering, which is entitled to any weight, is that 
the exact pronominal phrase te 48% does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament; 
but this is little better than a quibble, since we have really the same combination under 
another form, viz., Gal. 5:10, Sa7is av (so Lach., West. and H., Tisch., Lightfoot), and 
possibly in Acts 3:23, where Tisch. reads Tes av. In Col. 3:17, West. and H., 
Lightfoot, and Ellicott, read Gt. éay (whatsoever ye do in word or deed). Moreover, it is 
bore out by the frequent use of €dv for Gv after relatives (Matt. 5:19; 8:19; 10:42; 
11:27; John 15:7). See Moulton’s Winer, 2ded., p. 390. 

This rendering introduces the third question: What is the meaning of pedfwy ? Shall we 
take it as indicating judgment or compassion on the part of God? i.e.: 

(Ist) Shall we allay the accusation of our heart by saying: God is greater than our heart 
His judgment is therefore stricter than ours; and so, apart from fellowship with Him we 
can have no hope; or, as Meyer puts it, 

“Only in conscious brotherly love shall we calm our hearts, for, if we do not 
love, our heart condemns us, and God is greater than our heart, and there is no 
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peace for the accusing conscience:” or, again, as it is popularly interpreted: 

“If our heart condemn us, then God, who is greater than our hearts, and knows 
all things, must not only endorse but emphasize our self-accusation.” If our 
heart condemn, how much more God? 

Or, (2d) Shall we take €/S” as the expression of God’s compassionate love, and say, 
“when our heart condemns us, we shall quiet it with the assurance that we are the proved 
children of God, and therefore, in fellowship with a God who is greater than our heart, 
greater in love and compassion no less than in knowledge?” 

The choice between these must be largely determined by the drift of the whole 
discussion, and here, therefore, we leave the textual and grammatical side of the question, 
and proceed to the homiletical aspect of the passage. 

Generally, we may observe that the whole drift of the chapter is consolatory and 
assuring. The chapter is introduced with a burst of affection and enthusiasm. Behold what 
manner of love the Father has bestowed upon us that we should be called the children of 
God, and such we are. The darker shades—the origin and nature of sin; the truth that 
sinners are of the evil one; the hatred of ‘the world, springing out of this radical 
opposition between the origin and motive of children of God and children of the evil 
one—are thrown in to heighten and emphasize the position and privilege of God’s 
children. They are to be left in no doubt as to their relation to God. They are thrown for 
decisive testimony upon the supreme fact of love. If God the Father is love, and they are 
His children, they must share His nature; and they prove that they do by loving Him and 
His children. Hence, John elsewhere says (4:7 sq.), Beloved, let us love one another, for 
love is of God, and every one that loveth hath been born of God(or begotten) and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not, knew not God, for God is love. . . . If we love one 
another, God abideth in us, and His love is perfected in us. In this we perceive that we 
abide in Him and He in us, because He hath given us of His Spirit. .. . We have known and 
believed the love that God hath to us. God is love, and he that abideth in love, abideth in 
God, and God in him, 

And again, in this chapter, We know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. 

This testimony of love all tends to the assurance of the heart. All comes to a head in the 
19th verse. Herein,—in the fact and consciousness of love,—herein, perceive we that we 
are of the truth, and shall assure our heart before Him, in whatsoever our heart condemn 
us. In striking parallelism with this is the fourth chapter of this Epistle just alluded to, 
especially the way in which, as in this chapter, the evidence of love makes for assurance. 
Look at the verses from the 7th to the 16th—the burden of which is, as we have seen, that 
love is the evidence of our dwelling in God; and then note how this evidence runs into 
assurance in the 17th and 18th verses. Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have 
boldness (compare, shall assure our heart) in the day of judgment (compare, before Him), 
because as He is so are we in this world (like Christ). There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath torment. 

Now there was a very good and obvious reason for emphasizing this thought of 
assurance. John knew the misgivings of the Christian heart; and he knew, moreover, how 
they would be awakened by the high standard of Christian character which he set up in 
this chapter. Look at these statements: Every one that hath this hope in Him, purifieth 
himself, even as He ts pure, Every one that abideth in Him sinneth not, Every one that 
sinneth hath not even seen Him nor known Him, He that committeth sin is of the devil. He 
that is born of God doth not commit sin. It is not difficult to conceive the effect of such 
statements upon a sensitive conscience. Let us bring ourselves to these tests. Shall we not 
need to assure our hearts? In the consciousness of infirmity, with the remembrance of 
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error, under the pressure and thrust of daily temptation, is it strange if the heart accuses? 
Is it strange if the question is raised, “Am I indeed a child of God? Do not these errors 
and lapses prove me to be a child of the devil?” 

Now I think we should all be led to anticipate, in view of this fact, and as the natural 
consequence of the former part of the chapter, a thought, not of severe criticism and 
judgment, based upon God’s infinite knowledge, but of fatherly compassion and assur- 
ance dealing with our self-accusations, and quieting our misgivings. 

The Christian consciousness exercises a judicial office in us, accusing or approving. Our 
heart passes judgment. But what we especially need to remember, and what, as it seems to 
me, is the very core of the teaching of this passage, is that the decrees of the heart are not 
final, but must be carried up to a higher tribunal for ratification. Even our renewed heart 
is ignorant and blind. God is greater than our heart and knoweth all things. Whatever 
power of discernment conscience has, it receives from God. Hence, in the interpretation 
of the passage more stress should be laid than is commonly done upon the words before 
Him. If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater (1 John 5:14. 
Compare Heb. 4:16). It is, as already hinted, essential to the idea of Christian life that it 
is lived in the very sight of God. The true child of God sets the Lord always before his 
face. The prime regulator of his life is the sense of God’s presence. God’s manifestation in 
Christ’s perfect obedience is his pattern: God’s law imparts to his conscience its tone of 
rebuke or of commendation. This is a natural and necessary result of the relation. assumed 
in the passage—children of God. As children of God, in our Father’s house, life is 
regulated by the perpetual consciousness of our Father’s presence and scrutiny. No 
assurance or confidence is possible which does not grow out of a right relation to Him. 

John, then, does not mean to say that a child of God is sinless by virtue of his relation as 
a child; and that his self-accusation is quieted by being pronounced groundless. 

He does not mean to say that the heart may not accuse him justly. God’s judgment may 
confirm that of the heart. 

He does mean to say that the heart is not the supreme and final arbiter. 

The ordinary interpretation presents a radical defect in this;—that it assumes the 
infallibility of the heart, and brings in God to confirm and emphasize its decision. If your 
heart condemn you, then God, who is greater than your heart, condemns you more 
severely, because He sees your sin in the light of His omniscience. Further, it makes our 
confidence toward God depend primarily on the testimony of our hearts. If our heart 
condemn us not, then we may go before God with confidence and ask what we will, 
because God, being greater than our heart, confirms its testimony. The voice of the heart, 
in short, on this construction, is the voice of God. As I read it, John’s teaching is the 
direct opposite of this. It is only God who knoweth all things. No assurance, no 
accusation is to be received as final until it has passed before Him. We must look outside 
of self for the highest tests of self. It is not before ourselves that we are either to assure or 
to condemn ourselves. Self-condemnation will not be allayed by self-communion. We 
need, not to be self-assured, but to be assured by Him. 

It is almost needless to say, but it should be kept in mind, that these words are 
addressed to Christians; and this opens another and interesting question,—that of sin in 
Christians. The heart sometimes condemns unjustly, or unduly. The conscience is some- 
times diseased and morbidly exacting, and the heart is distressed with accusations which 
are as fanciful as they are painful. But the heart’s condemnation is, as has been already 
said, often just. This, however, as well as the other cases, is covered by the apostle’s 
words: We shall assure our heart before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us. It may 
well be asked then, how, when God endorses the conviction of the heart, we are to assure 
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our heart before Him? What, when the apostle himself has just told us that whosoever is 
bom of God doth not commit sin?—that he cannot sin, because he is born of God?—that 
whosoever sinneth hath not seen or known God. These utterances, by themselves, are 
terrible. They destroy all hope of assurance. They make sinlessness the test of being in 
Christ. How shall we assure our heart? 

Here we must be particular to note that all through this chapter, and it might be said, 
throughout the Epistle, John is dealing with something broader than specific errors or 
good deeds. He is dealing with the question of a Christian’s relation to God. Note the 
sharp and broad classifications of this chapter to this effect, indicating the order or 
economy to which the man belongs rather than his specific acts. 

He that doeth righteousness. 

He that doeth sin; where sin as a whole answers to righteousness as a whole. 

He is righteous even as He is righteous. He is of the devil: where, in each case, the man’s 
character is shown to be a reflection of his spiritual master. 

So, too, the phrases, children of God; of the truth; passed from death unto life. And in 
chapter 1, in darkness; in the light. Again, in chapter 4, dwelleth in God; of the world; of 
God. And, once more, the fact that the entire Epistle turns on a question of relation — 
between man and God. Its key-note is fellowship—That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you also, that ye also may have fellowship with us; yea, and our 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. 

This being true, the tests applied are directed at this relation. Hereby we perceive that 
we are of the truth: that is our sphere, our genesis, our economy. And accordingly 
specific acts are treated in the light of this general relation. No man goes sinless before 
God. This is treated in the first chapter with reference to certain actual delusions in this 
matter. Those who maintain that sin is an accident and not a principle, a transient 
phenomenen which leaves no abiding issues, are met with if we say that we have no sin 
(duaprlay ov« &yopuev),we lead ourselves astray and the truth is not in us. Those who 
deny that, personally, they have sinned, are met with if we say that we have not sinned 
(oby hpaprixaper), we make of Him a liar, and His word is not in us So that, I repeat, 
the test here contemplated is a test of relation and not of specific act. As Westcott 
truthfully says: “As long as the relationship with God is real” (if a man is truly born of 
God) “sinful acts are but accidents. They do not touch the essence of the man’s being.” 
(Compare also Westcott on 1 John 5:16). Consequently, when our heart condemns us of 
sin, and we appear before God, our assurance or quieting of heart comes through God’s 
throwing us back upon this relation to Him, and its accompanying proof, love for the 
brethren. God teaches the heart to meet its self-accusation with the fact and evidence of 
sonship. Hereby we shall assure our heart before Him. 

It is noteworthy how John exalts and emphasizes the sufficiency and decisiveness of this 
test. He that abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him. We know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love the brethren. And in the fourth chapter he is 
even more emphatic; asserting (ver. 12) that love to the brethren is the only possible 
proof of love to God; for God hath no man ever beheld. If we love one another, God 
abideth in us, and His love is perfected in us. 

So, then, the man takes his justly accusing heart before Him, and God says, “It is true, 
you have sinned. But you are my child, proven to be such by your love. Shall not I, your 
Father, forgive your sin? Do you fear to bring it to me? Jf any man sin, he hath an 
advocate with me, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation for his sins. If 
you confess your sin, I am faithful and just to forgive you your sin and to cleanse you 
from all unrighteousness.” 


If he goes under the accusation of imperfect love, he is met with the assurance that his 
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relation to God is not determined nor perpetuated by the scant measure of the purest 
human love. Herein is love; not that we have loved(jryamjKapev)God, but that He loved 
us (nyarncev,) associating His love with a definite act)and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. 

If the self-accusation is morbid and unfounded, a freak of a diseased religious fancy, 
rather than a truthful verdict of a healthy conscience, the complex and confused witness 
of our ignorant heart is resolved into the simple testimony of love. Iam God’s child. At 
my Father’s hand I shall meet with no encouragement to continue in sin, but with pardon 
for my sin; with tonics for my morbid conditions; with allowance for my infirmity. Only 
by that perfect wisdom will the error be duly weighed; only by that perfect love will it be 
forgiven; only by that perfect strength will the soul be energized to renew the life-long 
fight with sin. If we are trembling lest the things of which our heart accuses us be the 
warrant for disinheriting us of our position and privilege, we are pointed past our 
individual lapses and errors to the great, dominant sentiment of our relation to God. We 
love Him, we love the brethren, therefore we are His children; erring children no doubt, 
but still His. Will He disinherit His child? 

Observe again, how John finds comfort in the fact of omniscience. We shall assure our 
heart because God knoweth all things. The natural instinct of imperfection is to evade the 
contact and scrutiny of perfection. But that instinct is false and misleading. The Gospel 


creates a contrary instinct, in creating a filial consciousness. If God’s holiness 
shames our sinfulness, and God’s perfect wisdom dwarfs our folly, nevertheless, 


perfection is the only safe refuge for the imperfect. No man wants to be tried before an 
ignorant or a corrupt judge. If that omniscient knowledge sees deeper into our sin than 
we do, it also sees deeper into our weakness. If it weighs the act in more nicely-poised 
scales, it weighs the circumstances in the same scales. If it knows our secret faults, it 
knows likewise our frame and our frailty. If it discerns aggravations, it equally discerns 
palliations. If infinite knowledge compasses the sin, so does infinite love. There mercy 
and truth meet together, and righteousness and peace kiss each other. 

So we shall assure our heart before Him in whatsoever our heart condemn us. Not with 
the conceited assurance of self- righteousness; not with a drugged and dulled perception 
of the vileness of sin; not with an elixir which shall relax our spiritual fibre and moderate 
our enthusiasm for spiritual victory; but with the thought that we are God’s children, 
loving, though erring, in our Father’s hands; with our elder brother Christ interceding for 
us; with the knowledge that the judicial element in our Christian experience is transferred 
from our own heart to God; with the knowledge that, being His, neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. As I read this passage I wonder if John, as he 
penned it, had not in mind that interview of Christ and Peter at the lake after the 
resurrection. Thege was Peter with a heart stung with self-accusation, as well it might 
be: Peter who had denied and forsaken his Lord: and yet Christ meets all this self- 
accusation with the words Lovest thou Me? And Peter’s reply is in the very vein 

of our passage. God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things: Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love Thee. 

On this interpretation, the remainder of the passage follows simply and naturally. Once 
assured that we are children of God, we have boldness toward God. That assurance, 
carrying with it the assurance of pardon and sympathy, is the only means by which the 
heart’s condemnation is legitimately allayec. If, under that assurance, our heart ceases to 
condemn us, then have we confidence toward God. It is noteworthy how the line of 
thought coincides with that in the latter part of the fourth of Hebrews. There too we see 
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the Divine omniscience emphasized—the discernment of the living word, quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in His sight, but all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do. Then comes the 
priesthood and the sympathy of Jesus, the Great High-Priest, touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; and then the same conclusion: Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace. 

This latter part of the passage must therefore be interpreted by the former. That the 
heart feels no sense of condemnation is not, of itself, a legitimate nor a safe ground of 
boldness toward God. : 

There is a boldness which is born of presumption, or spiritual obtuseness, of 
ignorance of the character and claims of God, of false and superficial conceptions of sin. 
A valid absence of condemnation must have a definite and valid fact, a substantial 
evidence behind it; and that it has, according to the interpretation we have given: We shall 
assure our heart before Him in whatsoever our heart condemn us, by this; namely that the 
all-knowing God is our forgiving Father, that Christ is our Propitiator and Saviour, and 
that the Spirit of love in our hearts, and the loving ministry of our lives testify that we are 
children of God. Note at this point how John answers to Paul. Look first at the fourth 
chapter of this Epistle. Jf we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His love is 
perfected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, because He hath 
given us of His Spirit. Now turn to the eighth chapter of Romans. There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and death. Ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear, but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father. The Spirit 
itself beareth witness unto our spirit that we are children of God; and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ. And, in like manner, the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmity; the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered; and He that searcheth the hearts (being greater than our heart and knowing all 
things) knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the — 
saints according to the will of God—for the saints that love God, foreordained, called, 
justified, glorified. What then shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against 
us? He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not 
also with Him freely give us all things? Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth, who is he that shall condemn? It is Christ Jesus that died, 
yea rather, that was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Even 
as it is written, 

‘For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
We were accounted as sheep for the slaughter,’ 


Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For lam 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Finally, the whole passage carries a protest and an antidote against an introverted, 
morbidly subjective and self-scrutinizing type of piety, which habitually studies self for 
the evidence of right spiritual relation and condition: which tests growth in grace by 
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tension of feeling, and reckons spiritual latitude and longitude by spiritual moods. 
Feeling, religious sensibility, has its place, and a high and sacred place it is; but its place is 
not the judgment-seat; and right feeling in Christian experience is always based upon right 
relation to the facts of the plan of redemption. The Christian consciousness gives no valid 
testimony, save as it reflects the great objective verities of the Christian faith. If our spirit 


witnesses with the Spirit, the Spirit must first bear witness fo our spirit that we are 
children of God. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


1. THE ELDER (6 mpecBérepos). The word is used originally of seniority in age. So 
Luke 15:25. Afterward as a term of rank or office. Applied to members of the Sanhedrim 
(Matt. 16:21; Acts 6:12). Those who presided over the Christian assemblies or churches 
(Acts 11:30; 1 Tim. 5:17,19). The twenty-four members of the heavenly court in John’s 
vision (Rev. 4:4,10; 5:5,6,8,11,14). Here, with reference to official position, coupled, 
presumably, with age. 

UNTO THE ELECT LADY (€kMeKrg xupia). An expression which baffles all the 
commentators. It is supposed by some that the title describes a person, by others, a 
society. The views of the former class as to the person designated, are (1) That the letter 
was addressed to a certain Babylonian named Electa. (2) To a person named K vria. (3) To 
Electa Kyria, a compound proper name. Those who regard the phrase as describing a 
society, divide on the question whether a particular Christian society or the whole Church 
is intended. It is impossible to settle the question satisfactorily. 

CHILDREN (réxwows). May be taken either in a literal or in a spiritual sense. For the 
latter, see 1 Tim. 1:2; Gal. 4:25; 3 John 4. Compare also verses 4,13. The explanation 
turns on the meaning of éxAexT7 Kuplg. If it means the Church, children will have the 
spiritual sense. If it be a proper name, the literal. 

WHOM (ods). Comprehensive, embracing the mother and the children of both sexes. 

I LOVE (ayatr®). See on John 5:20. 

IN THE TRUTH (¢v adn¥ela. Omit the. The expression in truth marks the atmosphere 
or element of truth in which something is said, or felt, or done. See John 17:17. /n truth 
is equivalent to truly, really. Compare Col. 1:6; John 17:19. 

THAT HAVE KNOWN (ot éyvoxéres). Either have come to know, or as Rev., know. 
The perfect tense of Yv¥@cxKw, , to learn to know, is rendered as a present: have learned 
to know, therefore J know. See on 1 John 2:3. 

2. WHICH DWELLETH (ri pévovoav)y. Rev., abideth. Enlarging on the idea of the 
truth: that which abideth. See on 1 John 4:9, on the phrase to abide in, see on 1 John 
2:6. 

SHALL BE WITH US (ue¥ ayudv écra). With us has the emphatic position in the 
sentence : and with us it shall be. Note the change from abideth in to shall be with, and 
see on John 14:16,17. 

3. GRACE BE WITH YOU, MERCY AND PEACE (éorat pe¥ judy 
x apts EXeos elprjvn). The verb is in the future tense: s/ia/l be. In the Pauline Epistles the 
salutations contain no verb. In 1 and 2 Peter and Jude, 7AnSuVIein ~—sbe multiplied, is 
used. Grace (xapts) is of rare occurrence in John’s writings (John 1:14,16,17; Rev. 1:4; 
_ 22:21); and the kindred XapSouat to favor, be kind, forgive, and xapicpa gift, are 
not found at all. See on Luke 1:50. Mercy(€Aeos), only here in John. See on Luke 1:50. 
_ The pre-Christian definitionsof the word include theelement of grief experienced on account 
_ of the unworthy suffering of another. So aristotle. The Latinmisericordia (miser “wretched,” 
cor “the heart’) carries the same idea. So Cicero defines it, the sorrow arising from the 
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wretchedness of another suffering wrongfully. Strictly speaking, the word as applied to God, 
cannot include either of these elements since grief cannot be ascribed to Him, and suffering 
is the legitimate result of sin. The sentiment in God assumes the character of pitying love. 
Mercy is kindness and good-will toward the miserable and afflicted, joined with a desire 
to relieve them. Trench observes: “In the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the mercy precedes the grace. God so loved the world with a pitying 
love (herein was the mercy), that He gave His only-begotten Son (herein the grace), that 
the world through Him might be saved. But in the order of the manifestation of God’s 
purposes of salvation, the grace must go before the mercy and make way for it. It is true 
that the same persons are the subjects of both, being at once the guilty and the miserable; 
yet the righteousness of God, which it is quite as necessary should be maintained as His 
love, demands that the guilt should be done away before the misery can be assuaged; 
only the forgiven may be blessed. He must pardon before He can heal. . . . From this it 
follows that in each of the apostolic salutations where these words occur, grace precedes 
mercy” ( Synonyms of the New Testament ). 

WITH YOU. The best texts read with us. 

FROM GOD-—FROM JESUS CHRIST (rapa @cob—rrapa "Incod Xprotod). Note the 
repeated preposition, bringing out the twofold relation to the Father and Son. In the 
Pauline salutations .@7dé from, is invariably used with God, and never repeated with 
Jesus Christ. On the use of apd from, see on John 6:46; 1 John 1:5. 

GOD THE FATHER. The more common expression is God our Father. 

THE SON OF THE FATHER. The phrase occurs nowhere else. Compare John 1:18; 1 
John 2:22 ,23; 1 John 1:3. 

IN TRUTH AND IN LOVE. The combination is not found elsewhere. The words 
indicate the contents of the whole Epistle. 

4. I REJOICED. Expressions of thankful joy are common in the Pauline salutations. See 
Rom., 1 Cor., Eph., Philip., Col., 1 Thess., 2 Thess., Philem. 

GREATLY (Mav). The word is found in John’s writings only here and 3 John 3. 

I FOUND (e&pnka). See on John 1:41. Rey., J have found. 

OF THY CHILDREN (ék tav téxvwv). The rendering is obscure. Rev., rightly, supplies 
certain. Compare John 16:17. 

IN TRUTH (¢v adnYeia).Compare 3 John 3. See on 1 John 1:8. 

5, NEW(xawvnv).See on Matt. 24:29. 

WE HAD (etyapev).The apostle identifies himself with his readers. 

6. LOVE (4 ayamn). The love just mentioned in the verb we love. 

THAT (iva).See on John 15:13. 

AFTER HIS COMMANDMENTS (kata tas évrodas adtod). For walk, with Kata 
after, according to, see Mark 7:5; Rom. 8:4; 14:15; 1 Cor. 3:3; 2 Cor. 10:2. Very often 
with €» in. See John 8:12; 11:9,10; 2 Cor. 4:2; 1 John 1:7,11. Both constructions are 
found 2 Cor. 10:2,3. 

FROM THE BEGINNING (am apyijs).See on John 1:1. 

IN IT (€v adtH).In love: not the commandment. 

7. DECEIVERS (TAGvo0t). See on we deceive ourselves, 1 John 1:8. 

ARE ENTERED INTO (€&i\Sav eis). Rev., are gone forth into. The A. V. follows the 
reading efa@79ov entered into. The tense is the aorist, strictly rendered, went forth. It 
may indicate a particular crisis, at which they went forth from the Christian society. 

WHO CONFESS NOT (oi pa 6poroyovvres).The article with the participle describes the 
character of this class of deceivers, and does not merely assert a definite fact concerning 
them. Compare Mark 15:41, other women which came up with Him (ai ovvavaBacat). 
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Confess. See on Matt. 7:23; 10:32. 

IS COME (épxépevov). Wrong. The verb is in the present participle, coming, which 
describes the manhood of Christ as still being manifested. See on 1 John 3:5. In 1 John 
4:2 we have the manifestation treated as a past fact by the perfect tense, AnAvId6ra- has 
come. Rev., that Jesus Christ cometh. So in 1 Thess. 1:10, Tis dpyfs THs épxomevns is 
the wrath which is coming; which has already begun its movement and is advancing: not 
merely, as A. V., the wrath to come, which makes it wholly a future event. See on 
lingereth, 2 Pet. 2:3. 

AN ANTICHRIST (6 avrixpuoros).Rey., rendering the definite article, the antichrist. 
See on | John 2:18. 

8. LOOK TO YOURSELVES THAT (Baérere éavtots ta). “Iva in order that, marks 
the intent of the caution. See on John 15:13. 

WE LOSE (atrodécwpev).The best texts read azroréonre, ye lose. So Rev., with destroy 
in margin. For the meanings cf the verb see on Luke 9:25. 

WE RECEIVE (arroddBwpev). The best texts read arordSnre, ye receive. The 
compounded preposition ard, has the force of back: receive back from God. 

REWARD (puo9ov). See on 2 Pet. 2:13, and compare Matt. 5:12; John 36; 1 Cor. 
3:8; Rev. 11:18; 22:12. 

9. WHOSOEVER TRANSGRESSETH (tas 6 tapaBalvwv). The best texts read 
‘apodywv' goeth onward. So Rev., with taketh the lead in margin. The meaning is, 
whosoever advances beyond the limits of Christian doctrine. Others explain of those who 
would set themselves up as teachers, or take the lead. Such false progress is contrasted 
with abiding in the teaching. On the construction, mas every one, with the article and 
participle, see on 1 John 3:3. 

ABIDETH- IN (pévev év). See on 1 John 2:6. 

DOCTRINE (88axf). Better, as Rev., teaching. 

OF CHRIST. Not the teaching concerning Christ, but the teaching of Christ Himself and 
of His apostles. See Heb. 2:3. So according to New Testament usage. See John 18:19; 
Acts 2:12; Rev. 2:14,15. 

IN THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. Omit of Christ. Aidax% teaching, is used thus 
absolutely, Rom. 16:17, Tit. 1:9. 

10. JF THERE COME ANY (el tes &pyerat). Better, Rev., if anyone cometh. The 
indicative mood assumes the fact: if any one comes, as there are those that come. Cometh 
is used in an official sense as of a teacher. See on 1 John 3:5. 

BRING (épet). For the use of the verb see John 18:29; Acts 25:18;2 Pet. 2:11; 
1:17,18; 1 Pet. 1:13. 

NEITHER BID HIM GOD SPEED (kat vatpew air pi deyere). Lit., and say not 
unto him “greeting!” Xaipew rejoice, hail, was the customary form of salutation. It was 
also used in bidding farewell; but in the New Testament always of greeting (Acts 15:23; 
23:26; Jas. 1:1).1 “Now whoever cometh and teacheth you all these things, before 
spoken, receive him; but if the teacher himself turn aside and teach another teaching, so 
as to overthrow this, do not hear him” ( Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, ch. xi. See on 
_ Matt. 10:10). 

11. IS PARTAKER (xowovet).The verb occurs nowhere else in John’s writings. The 
_ kindred noun xowwvia fellowship, is peculiar to the First Epistle. See on 1 John 1:3; 
also on partners (Luke 5:10); fellowship (Acts 2:42); partaker (1 Pet. 5:1). 

12. 1 WOULD NOT (ov« éBovdAHInyv).See on Matt. 1:19. 

PAPER (X4prov). Only here in the New Testament. The Egyptian papyrus or byblus, 
Cyperus papyrus, anciently very common, but not now found within the limits of the 
country. It is a tall, smooth flag or reed, with a large triangular stalk, containing the pith 
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which furnished the paper. The paper was manufactured by cutting the pith into strips, 
arranging them horizontally, and then placing across them another layer of strips, uniting 
the two layers by a paste, and subjecting the whole to a heavy pressure. The upper and 
middle portions of the reed were used for this purpose. The fact that the plant is no 
longer found is significant in connection with Isaiah’s prophecy that the flags (Heb. suph, 
papyrus) shall waste away (Isa. 19:6). The plant grew in shallow water or in marshes, and 
is accordingly represented on the monuments as at the side of a stream or in irrigated 
lands.2 The Jews wrote on various materials, such as the leaves of the olive and palm, the 
rind of the pomegranate, and the skins of animals. The tablet (rwaxidsov, Luke 1:63) 
was in very common use. It consisted of thin pieces of wood, strung together, and either 
plain, or covered with papyrus or with wax. 

INK (pédavos). Lit., that which is black. The word occurs only once outside of John’s 
Epistles (2 Cor. 3:3), and only three times in all (2 John 12; 3 John 13). Ink was prepared 
of soot or of vegetable or mineral substances. Gum and vitriol were also used. Colored 
inks, red and gold, were also employed.° 

TO COME UNTO YOU (yevéoSat tpos tpas). Or, to be present with you. For the 
phrase, see 1 Cor. 2:3; 16:10. 

FACE TO FACE (etéya mpds ordya). Lit., mouth to mouth. Compare 
Mpocwmrov mpos mpocwrron, face to face, 1 Cor. 13:12. 

FULL (memAnpapévn).Rev., rightly, fulfilled. 


THE THIRD EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


1. THE ELDER. See on 2 John 1. 

GAIUS. The name occurs several times in the New Testament, as Acts 19:29; 20:4; 
Rom. 16:23; 1 Cor. 1:14. The person addressed here cannot be identified. 

THE WELL-BELOVED. Rev., the beloved. In the Greek order the name comes first. 
Gaius the beloved. 

IN THE TRUTH (év arnSela). Rey., properly, omitting the article, in truth. See on 2 
John 4. 

2. BELOVED. Compare the plural, 1 John 3:2,21; 4:1, 7,11. 

I WISH ABOVE ALL THINGS (rept mdvrwv etyouat).Wrong. This sense of mepl is 
contrary to New Testament usage. The preposition means concerning. So Rev., I pray 
that in all things thou mayst prosper. Evyowar pray or wish, occurs only here in John’s 
writings, and not often elsewhere. See Acts 26:29; Rom. 9:3; Jas. 5:16. 

MAYST PROSPER (¢vo80e3at).Lit., have a prosperous journey. From €% well, and 
0863 a way. In this original sense, Rom. 1:10. The word occurs only three times in the 
New Testament. See 1 Cor. 16:2. 

BE IN HEALTH (iéryaivew). Used in the New Testament both in a physical and moral 
sense. The former is found only here and in Luke’s Gospel. See Luke 5:31; 7:10; 15:27. 
Paul uses it of soundness in faith or doctrine. See 1 Tim. 1:10; 6:3; 2 Tim. 1:13; Titus 
2:2. Here of Gaius’ bodily health, as is shown by soul in the next clause. 

SOUL (yux7). See on Mark 12:30; Luke 1:46. The soul (xpuy7)) is the principle of 
individuality, the seat of personal impressions. It has a side in contact with both the 
material and the spiritual element of humanity, and is thus the mediating organ between 
body and spirit. Its meaning, therefore, constantly rises above life or the living individual, 
and takes color from its relation to either the emotional or the spiritual side of life, from 
the fact of its being the seat of the feelings, desires, affections, aversions, and the bearer 
and manifester of the divine life-principle (7rveb.a). Consequently ux is often used in 
our sense of heart (Luke 1:46; 2:35; John 10:24; Acts 14:2); and the meanings of »uy7 
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soul, and 7vevpa. spirit, occasionally approach each other very closely. Compare John 
12:27, and 11:33; Matt. 11:29, and 1 Cor. 16:18. Also both words in Luke 1:47. In this 
passage syuy7 soul, expresses the soul regarded as a moral being Hesigned for everlasting 
life. See Heb. 4:19; 10:39; 13:17; 1 Pet. 2:11;4:19. John commonly uses the word to denote 
the principle of the natural life. See John 10:11,15; 13:37; 15:13; 1 John 3:16; Rev. 
$:9512;115 16:3. 

3. REJOICED GREATLY. See on 2 John 4. 

BRETHREN CAME (€pxopévov aderpar). Lit., coming. The present participle denotes 
coming from time to time, and not coming on a single occasion, which would require the 
aorist. On brethren, see on 1 John 2:9. 

THOU WALKEST IN TRUTH. See on 1 John 1:8. For the phrase walk in, see on 2 John 
6. Thou is emphatic, suggesting a contrast with less faithful ones, as Diotrephes, ver. 9. 

4, JOY (xapav).The texts vary; some reading Xp. grace or favor from God, on which 
see 2 John 3. Note the Greek order: greater joy than this have I not.. 

MY CHILDREN (74 ua réxva).Lit., mine own children. 

WALK (srepimatovvta). Rev., rightly, walking. The participle expresses something 
habitual. 

5. THOU DOEST FAITHFULLY (avorov qroveis). Rev., thou doest a faithful work. A 
third interpretation is thou givest a pledge or guaranty, and a fourth, akin to this , thou 
makest sure. The Rev. is best. There is no parallel to justify the third and fourth.! 

THOU DOEST (¢py4on). Or lit., according to the etymology, workest (€pyou work). See 
on Jas. 2:9. The distinction between this verb and others signifying to do, such as TOLEly,’ 
‘paccew, Spav;., which last does not occur in the New Testament, is not sharply 
maintained in Attic Greek. In certain connections the difference between them is great, in 
others, it is hardly perceptible. On soeiv and 7pdocewv, see on John 3:21. 
’"Epydfouat;, like ™paocew, contemplates the process rather than the end of action, 
carrying the ideas of continuity and repetition. It means fo labor, to be active, to 
perform, with the idea of continued exertion, and therefore is used of servants, or of 
those who have an assigned business or office. See Matt. 21:28; 25:26; Luke 13:14; John 
5:17; 6:27; 9:4; 1 Thess. 2:9. For the phrase épydon ts thou doest toward (Rev.), see 
Matt. 26:10. i 

AND TO STRANGERS (kat eis tovs Eévous) The best texts read, instead of els Tovs 
to the (strangers), ToUTC, that; so that the sentence is, literally, to them that are 
brethren, and that strangers. For the phrase and that, compare 1 Cor. 6:6; Philip. 1:28; 
Eph. 2:8. 


6. THE CHURCH (éxxAnalas). See on Matt. 16:18. ; 
IF THOU BRING FORWARD ON THEIR JOURNEY (trporréurpas). Lit., having sent 


forward. The aorist tense represents the act as accomplished. Compare Acts 15:3, Tit. 
3:13. Rev., set forward. 

AFTER A GODLY SORT (a€las rod @eod), Lit., worthily of God. So Rev. Compare 1 
Thess. 2:12; Col. 1:10. 

THOU SHALT DO WELL (xanés trouncess). For the phrase, see Acts 10:33; Philip. 
4:14; Jas. 2:8,19; 2 Pet. 1:19. Rev., renders the whole: whom thou wilt do well to set 
forward on their journey worthily of God. 

7. FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE (orép Tod évépuaros). His is supplied by the A. V. It is not 
in the text. Rev., correctly, for the sake of the Name. The Name (Jesus Christ) is used 
thus absolutely in Acts 5:41; compare Jas. 2:7. For a similar absolute use of the way, see 
on Acts 9:2. See on 1 John 1:7. 

TAKING NOTHING OF (umbev AapBdvovres aio). For the phrase taking of, or 
from, see on 1 John 1:5. 
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THE GENTILES (é9vixdv).This word occurs elsewhere only in the Gospel of Matthew. 
The more common word is @9vm,, which is the reading of the Tex. Rec. here: €Iva@v. 
See on Luke 2:32. 

8. OUGHT (agelAoper), See on 1 John 2:6. 

TO RECEIVE (dtroNapBdvewv). The best texts read broNapPdy ew to support; ie., to 
welcome with the provision of hospitality. Rev., welcome. The verb means, originally, to 
take underneath in order to raise. Hence, to support. Figuratively, to take upon the mind, 
to suppose, as Luke 7:43; Acts 2:15: to take up or follow in speech; hence to answer, as 
Luke 10:30. 

FELLOW-HELPERS TO THE TRUTH ovvepyot 19 adnYela).Lit., fellow-workers. The 
expression is explained in two ways: either fellow-workers with the teachers 
(rotobrous such) in support of the truth; or fellow-workers with the truth. Adopt the 
latter, as Rev. 

9. [| WROTE UNTO THE CHURCH. The best texts insert T¢ somewhat, which 
indicates that the apostle did not regard the communication as specially important. 

DIOTREPHES (Avorped)s). The name is from .Alos of Zeus (Jove), and TP&pw' to 
nourish, and means Jove-nursed. 

WHO LOVETH TO HAVE THE PRE-EMINENCE (6 ¢tXotrpwtevav). From the 
adjective pirompwtos’ fond o f being first. The word occurs here only. 

10. PRATING (¢dvapov). From $Avw -to bubble up or boil over. Hence of talk which 
is both fluent andempty. Compare the kindred adjective pdvapoe tattlers, 
elim S303: 

THEM THAT WOULD. Those who were disposed to receive the strangers. 

CASTETH THEM OUT. By excommunication, which, through his influence, he had 
power to bring about. 

11. FOLLOW (ptp09). More correctly, as Rev., imitate. Elsewhere only 2 Thess. 3:7,9; 
Heb. 13:7. The kindred word jutnt7s imitator, uniformly rendered follower in A. V., 
occurs 1 Cor. 4:16; 11:1; Eph. 5:1. Hence our word mimic; also pantomime. Mios 
means both an actor and a kind of prose drama, intended as a familiar representation of 
life and character, and without any distinct plot. 

THAT WHICH IS EVIL—THAT WHICH IS GOOD (18 kaxdv—rd dyaSov). Compare 
ra ayaSd good, ta pada evil, John 5:29. 

12. DEMETRIUS HATH GOOD REPORT (Anuntpiy Hépaptipntat). Lit., unto 
Demetrius witness hath been borne. See John 3:26. 3 

13./ HA D(elxov).The imperfect tense: J was having, when I began to write. 

PEN (xardpev). Lit., reed. See Matt. 11:7. The staff or sceptre placed in mockery in 
Jesus’ hand, Matt. 27:29. A measuring-reed. Rev. 11:1. 

14. FACE TO FACE. See on 2 John 12. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN 
CHAPTER 1. 


1. The Revelation (amoxddvis). The Greek word is transcribed in Apocalypse. The 
word occurs only once in the Gospels, Luke 2:32, where fo lighten should be rendered 
for revelation. It is used there of our Lord, as a light to dispel the darkness under which 
the heathen were veiled. It occurs thirteen times in Paul’s writings, and three times in first 
Peter. 

It is used in the following senses: 
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(a) The unveiling of something hidden, which gives light and knowledge to those who 
behold it. See Luke 2:32 (above). Christianity itself is the revelation of a mystery (Rom. 
16:25). The participation of the Gentiles in the privileges of the new covenant was made 
known by revelation (Eph. 3:3). Paul received the Gospel which he preached by 
revelation (Gal. 1:12), and went up to Jerusalem by revelation (Gal. 2:2). 

(b) Christian insight into spiritual truth. Paul asks for Christians the spirit of revelation 
(Eph. 1:17). Peculiar manifestations of the general gift of revelation are given in Christian 
assemblies (1 Cor. 14:6,26). Special revelations are granted to Paul (2 Cor. 12:1,7). 

(c) The second coming of the Lord (1 Pet. 1:7,13; 2 Thess. 1:7; 1 Cor. 1:7) in which His 
glory shall be revealed (1 Pet. 4:13), His righteous judgment made known (Rom. 2:5), 
and His children revealed in full majesty (Rom. 8:19). 

The kindred verb azroxadvrrw is used in similar connections. Following the categories 
given above, 

(a) Gal. 1:16; 3:23; Eph. 3:5; 1 Pet. 1:12. 

(b) Matt. 11:25,27; 16:17; Luke 10:21,22; 1 Cor. 2:10; 14:30; Philip. 3:15. 

(c) Matt. 10:26; Luke 2:35; 12:2; 17:30; Rom. 1:17,18; 8:18; 1 Cor. S381 eae 
Thess. 2:3,6,8; 1 Pet. 1:5; 5:1. 

The word is compounded from a7ro from, and ‘K@Avzrrw' to cover. Hence, to remove 
the cover from anything; to unveil. So of Balaam, the Lord opened or unveiled his eyes 
(arrexd vey Tors dPIJadpovs : Num, 22:31, Sept.). So Boaz to Naomi’s kinsman: J 
thought to advertise thee: Rev., disclose it unto thee (amoxarinpw 76 ods cov? Ruth 
4:4, Sept.). Lit., 7 will uncover thine ear. 

The noun ‘dmroxdAupis revelation, occurs only once in the Septuagint (1 Sam. 20:30), 
in the physical sense of uncovering. The verb is found in the Septuagint in Dan. 
DAO D2 28. 

In classical Greek, the verb is used by Herodotus (i., 119) of uncovering the head; and 
by Plato: thus, reveal (@moxa® das) to me the power of Rhetoric” ( Gorgias, 460): 

Uncover your chest and back” ( Protagoras, 352). Both the verb and the noun occur in 
Plutarch; the latter of uncovering the body of waters, and of an error. The religious sense, 
however, is unknown to heathenism. 

The following words should be compared with this: "Omrao ‘ a vision (Luke 1:22; 
Acts 26:19; 2 Cor. 12:1). “Opaya a vision (Matt. 17:9; Acts 9:10; 16:9). “Opacus a 
vision (Acts 2:17; Rev. 9:17. Of visible form, Rev. 4:3). These three cannot be accurately 
distinguished. They all denote the things seen or shown, without anything to show 
whether it is understood or not. 

As distinguished from these, aroxdAvyus includes, along with the thing shown or seen, 
its interpretation or unveiling. 

’Emipdvera appearing (hence our epiphany), is used in profane Greek of the 
appearance of a higher power in order to aid men. In the New Testament by Paul only, 
and always of the second appearing of Christ in glory, except in 2 Tim. 1:10, where it 
signifies His first appearing in the flesh. See 2 Thess. 2:8; 1 Tim. 6:16; Tit. 2:13. As 
distinguished from this, @moxdduyes is the more comprehensive word. An apocalypse 
may include several ‘émupdvecaz appearings. The appearings are the media of the 
revealings. 

Pavépwors manifestation; only twice in the New Testament; 1 Cor: 123752: Cor, 4:2. 
The kindred verb avepdw to make manifest, is of frequent occurrence. See on John 
21:1. It is not easy, if possible, to show that this word has a less dignified sense than 
‘amoxdduyis. The verb ‘Pavepdw’ is used of both the first and the second appearing of 
our Lord (1 Tim. 3:16; 1 John 1:2; 1 Pet. 1:20; Col. 3:4; 1 Pet. 5:4). See also John 2:11; 
Diels 
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Some distinguish between davépwous as an external manifestation, to the senses, but 
single and isolated; while daroxdAuws is an inward and abiding disclosure. According to 
these, the Apocalypse or unveiling, precedes and produces the davépwous or manifesta- 
tion. The Apocalypse contemplates the thing revealed; the manifestation, the persons to 
whom it is revealed. 

The Revelation here is the unveiling of the divine mysteries. 

Of Jesus Christ. Not the manifestation or disclosure of Jesus Christ, but the revelation 
given by Him. 

To Shew&ei€atFrequent in the Apocalypse (4:1; 17:1; 21:9; 22:1). Construe with 
ewxev' gave gave him to shew. Compare I will give him to sit (ch. 3:21): Jt was 
given to hurt (ch. 7:2): It was given him todo (A.V. had power to do; ch. 
13:14). 

Servants (SovAors). Properly, bond-servants. See on Matt. 20:26; Mark 9:35, 

Must (8¢¢). As the decree of the absolute and infallible God. . 

Shortly come to pass (yevéo dat év tdye).For the phrase éy réyee shortly, see Luke 
18:8, where yet long delay is implied. Expressions like this must be understood, not 
according to human measurement of time, but rather as in 2 Pet. 3:8. The idea is, before 
long, as time is computed by God. The aorist infinitive yevéoIas is not begin to come to 
pass, but denotes a complete fulfillment: must shortly come to pass in their entirety. 

He sent (amocrelnas). See on Matt. 10:2,16. 


Signified (éojwavev). From ‘ou a sign. Hence, literally, give a sign or token. The verb’ 


occurs outside of John’s writings only in Acts 11:28; 25:27. See John 12:33; 18:32; 
21:19. This is its only occurrence in the Apocalypse. The word is appropriate to the 
symbolic character of the revelation, and so in John 12:33, where Christ predicts the 
mode of His death in a figure. Compare sign, Rev. 12:1. 

Angel (ayyédov). Strictly, a messenger. See Matt. 11:10; Luke 7:24; 9:52. Compare the 


mediating angel in the visions of Daniel and Zechariah (Dan. 8:15,16; 9:21; 10:10; Zech. 


1:19). See on John 1:51. 

Servant. Designating the prophetic office. See Isa. 49:5; Amos 3:7; compare Rev. 19:10; 
22:9, 

John. John does not name himself in the Gospel or in the Epistles. Here “we are dealing 
with prophecy, and prophecy requires the guarantee of the individual who is inspired to 
utter it” (Milligan). Compare Dan. 8:1; 9:2. 

2. Bare record (€waptupncev). See on John 1:7. Rev., bear witness. The reference is to 
the present book and not to the Gospel. The aorist tense is the epistolary aorist. See on 1 
John 2:13, and compare the introduction to Thucydides’ History: “Thucydides, an 
Athenian, wrote (Evvéypayve) the history of the war,” etc.; placing himself at the readers 
standpoint, who will regard the writing as occurring in the past. 

Word of God. Not the personal Word, but the prophetic contents of this book. See 22:6. 

Testimony (aptupiav). For the phrase to witness a witness see John 5:32. For the 
peculiar emphasis on the idea of witness in John, see on John 1:7. The words and the idea 
are characteristic of the Apocalypse as of the Gospel and Epistles. 

And (Te). Omit. The clause ail things that he saw is in apposition with the Word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus Christ, marking these as seen by him. Rev. adds even. 

All things that he saw (6ca ei8ev). Lit., as many things as he saw. In the Gospel John uses 
the word ‘<idcv saw, only twice of his own eye-witness(1:40; 20:8). In the Apocalypse it 


is constantly used of the seeing of visions. Compare 1:19. For the verb as denoting the 
immediate intuition of the seer, see on John 2:24. 


3. Blessed (uaxdpucs). See on Matt. 5:3. 
He that readeth(o avaywaoKwv); See on Luke 4:16. The Reader in the Church. See 2 
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Cor. 3:14. They that hear, the congregation. The words imply a public, official reading, in 
full religious assembly for worship. The passage is of some weight in determining the date 
of this book. The stated reading of the Apostolical writings did not exist as a received 
form before the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 

And keep (kai tnpodvres).The absence of the article from rnpodytes keeping (compare 
0i axovovres they that hear), shows that the hearers and the keepers form one class. 
Tnpety to keep, is a peculiarly Johannine word, and is characteristic of the Apocalypse 
as of the other writings in its own peculiar sense of “keeping” in the exercise of active 
and strenuous care, rather than of watching over to preserve. See on reserved, 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Prophecy. See on prophet, Luke 7:26. 

Which are written (ra yeypappéva).Perfect participle, have been written and therefore 
stand written. 

The time (6 Katpos), See on Matt. 12:1. 

At hand (éyryvs). Lit., near. See on shortly, ver. 1. 

4. John. Note the absence of all official titles, such as are found in Paul; showing that 
John writes as one whose position is recognized. 

Seven. Among every ancient people, especially in the East, a religious significance 
attaches to numbers. This grows out of the instinctive appreciation that number and 
proportion are necessary attributes of the created universe. This sentiment passes over 
from heathenism into the Old Testament. The number seven was regarded by the 
Hebrews as a sacred number, and it is throughout Scripture the covenant number, the sign 
of God’s covenant relation to mankind, and especially to the Church. The evidences of 
this are met in the hallowing of the seventh day; in the accomplishment of circumcision, 
which is the sign of a covenant, after seven days; in the part played by the number in 
marriage covenants and treaties of peace. It is the number of purification and conse- 
cration (Lev. 4:6,17; 8:11,33; Num. 19:12. “Seven is the number of every grace and 
benefit bestowed upon Israel; which is thus marked as flowing out of the covenant, and a 
consequence of it. The priests compass Jericho seven days, and on the seventh day seven 
times, that all Israel may know that the city is given into their hands by God, and that its 
conquest is a direct and immediate result of their covenant relation to Him. Naaman is to 
dip in Jordan seven times, that he may acknowledge the God of Israel as the author of his 
cure. It is the number of reward to those who are faithful in the covenant (Deut. 28:7; 1 
Sam. 2:5); of punishment to those who are froward in the covenant (Lev. 26:21,24,28; 
Deut. 28:25), or to those who injure the people in it (Gen. 4:15,24; Exod. 7:25; Ps. 
79:12). All the feasts are ordered by seven, or else by seven multiplied into seven, and 
thus made intenser still. Thus it is with the Sabbath, the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, of 
Tabernacles, the Sabbath-year, and the Jubilee.” 

Similarly the number appears in God’s dealing with nations outside the covenant, 
showing that He is working for Israel’s sake and with respect to His covenant. It is the 
number of the years of plenty and of famine, in sign that these are for Israel’s sake rather 
than for Egypt’s. Seven times pass over Nebuchadnezzar, that he may learn that the God 
of his Jewish captives is king over all the earth (partly quoted and partly condensed from 
Trench’s Epistles to the Seven Churches ). 

Seven also occurs as a sacred number in the New Testament. There are seven beatitudes, 
seven petitions in the Lord’s Prayer; seven parables in Matt. 13; seven loaves, seven words 
from the cross, seven deacons, seven graces (Rom. 12:6—8), seven characteristics of 
wisdom (Jas. 3:17). In the Apocalypse the prominence of the number is marked. To a 
remarkable extent the structure of that book is moulded by the use of numbers, 
especially of the numbers seven, four, and three. There are seven spirits before the throne; 
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seven churches; seven golden candlesticks; seven stars in the right hand of Him who is like 
unto a son of man; seven lamps of fire burning before the throne; seven horns and seven 
eyes of the Lamb; seven seals of the book; and the thunders, the heads of the great 
dragon and of the beast from the sea, the angels with the trumpets, the plagues, and the 
mountains which are the seat of the mystic Babylon,—are all seven in number. 

So there are four living creatures round about the throne, four angels at the four corners 
of the earth, holding the four winds; the New Jerusalem is foursquare. Authority is given 
to Death to kill over the fourth part of the earth, and he employs four agents. 

Again the use of the number three is, as Professor Milligan remarks, “‘so remarkable and 
continuous that it would require an analysis of the whole book for its perfect 
illustration.” There are three woes, three unclean spirits like frogs, three divisions of 
Babylon, and three gates on each side of the heavenly city. The Trisagion, or “thrice 
holy,” is sung to God the Almighty, to whom are ascribed three attributes of glory. 

Seven Churches. Not all the churches in Asia are meant, since the lost of those addressed 
in the Apocalypse does not include Colossae, Miletus, Hierapolis, or Magnesia. The seven 
named. are chosen to symbolize the whole Church. Compare ch. 2:7. Seven being the 
number of the covenant, we have in these seven a representation of the Church universal. 

In Asia. See on Acts 2:9. 

Grace—peace. For grace(xdapts),see on Luke 1:30. Both words are used by Paul in the 
salutations of all his Epistles, except the three Pastorals. 

From Him which is, and which was, and which is to come 
(a6 Tod o dy Kal 6 Hv Kal 6 épydpevos).The whole salutation is given in the name 
of the Holy Trinity: the Father (Him which is, and was, and is to come), the Spirit (the 
seven spirits), the Son (Jesus Christ). See further below. This portion of the salutation has 
no parallel in Paul, and is distinctively characteristic of the author of the Apocalypse. It is 
one of the solecisms in grammatical construction which distinguishes this book from the 
other writings of John. The Greek student will note that the pronoun which (9)is not 
construed with the preposition from (a7é), which would require the genitive case, but 
stands in the nominative case. 

Each of these three appellations is treated as a proper name. The Father is Him which is, 
and which was, and which is.to come. This is a paraphrase of the unspeakable name of 
God (Exod. 3:14), the absolute and unchangeable. ‘O dv,. the One who is, is the 
Septuagint translation of Exod. 3:14, Jam the 6 dv ([amj ‘6 &v (Lam), hath sent 
me unto vou. The One who was (6 Hv). The Greek has no imperfect participle, so that 
the finite verb is used. Which is and which was form one clause, to be balanced against 
which is to come. Compare 11:17; 16:5; and was(%v)in the beginning with God (John 
1:2). Which is to come (6 épxdpevos): Lit., the One who is coming. This is not equivalent 
to who shall be; i.e., the author is not intending to describe the abstract existence of God 
as covering the future no less than the past and the present. If this had been his meaning, 
he would have written 6 éoduevos, which shall be. The phrase which is to come would 
not express the future eternity of the Divine Being. The dominant conception in the title 
is rather that of immutability. Further, the name does not emphasize so much God’s 
abstract existence, as it does His permanent covenant relation to His people. Hence the 
phrase which is to come, is to be explained in accordance with the key-note of the book, 
which is the second coming of the Son (ch. 1:7; 22:20). 

The phrase which is to come is often applied to the Son (see on 1 John 3:5), and so 
throughout this book. Here it is predicated of the Father, apart from whom the Son does 
nothing. “The Son is never alone, even as Redeemer” (Milligan). Compare We will come 
unto him, John 14:23. Origen quotes our passage with the words: “But that you may 
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perceive that the omnipotence of the Father and of the Son is one and the same, hear 
John speaking after this manner in the Apocalypse, Wo is, ete. Dean Plumptre 
compares the inscription over the temple of Isis at Sais in Egypt: “I am all that has come 
into being, and that which is, and that which shall be, and no man hath lifted my veil.” 

The seven Spirits (r@v érrd trvevpdrov), Paul nowhere joins the Spirit with the Father 
and the Son in his opening salutations. The nearest approach is 2 Cor. 13:13. The 
reference is not to the seven principal angels (ch. 8:2). These could not be properly 
spoken of as the source of grace and peace; nor be associated with the Father and the 
Son: nor take precedence of the Son, as is the case here. Besides, angels are never called 
spirits in this book. With the expression compare ch. 4:5, the seven lamps of fire, sw/i/ch 
are the seren Spirits of God: ch. 3:1, where Jesus is said to have the seven Spirits of 
God. Thus the seven Spirits belong to the Son as well as to the Father (see John 15:26). 
The prototype of John’s expression is found in the vision of Zechariah, where the Messiah 
is prefigured as a stone with seven eyes, fie eves of the Lord, which run to and fro 
through the whole earth (Zech. 3:9; 4:10). Compare also the same prophet’s vision of 
the seven-branched candlestick (4:2). 

Hence the Holy Spirit is called the Seren Spirits, the perfect, mystical number seven 
indicating unity through diversity (1 Cor. 12:4). Not the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit are 
meant, but the divine Personality who imparts them; the one Spirit under the diverse 
manifestations. Richard of St. Victor (cited by Trench, Seren Churches ) says: “And 
from the seven Spirits, that is, from the sevenfold Spirit, which indeed is simple in nature, 
sevenfold in grace.” 

5. Jesus Christ. The Son. Placed after the Spirit because what is to follow in vv. S—8 
relates to Him. This is according to John’s manner of arranging his thoughts so that a new 
sentence shall spring out of the final thought of the preceding sentence. Compare the 
Prologue of the Gospel, and w. 1,2, of this chapter. 

The faithful witness (6 wadprus 6 mierds), For the phraseology see on 1 John 4:9. For 
witness, see on John 1:7; 1 Pet. 5:1. As applied to the Messiah, see Ps. 89:37; Isa. 55:4. 
The construction again departs from the grammatical rule. The words witness, first-born, 
ruler, are in the nominative case, instead of being in the genitive, in apposition with Jesus 
Christ. This construction, though irregular, nevertheless gives dignity and emphasis to 
these titles of the Lord. See on ver. 4. The word meatés, faithful is used (1), of one who 
shows Himself faithful in the discharge of a duty or the administration of a trust (Matt. 
24:45: Luke 12:42). Hence, frusnvorthy (1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Tim. 2:2). Of things that can be 
relied upon(1 Tim. 3:1; 2 Tim. 2:11). (2), Confiding; trusting,a believer (Gal. 3:9; Acts 
16:1; 2 Cor. 6:15;1 Tim. 5:16). See on 1 John 1:9. The word is combined with 

GdAnSuwés, true, genuine in ch. 3:14; 19:11; 21:5; 22:6. Richard of St. Victor (cited by 
Trench) says: “A faithfil witness, because He gave faithful testimony concerning all 
things which were to be testified to by Him in the world. A faithful witness, because 
whatever He heard from the Father, He faithfully made known to His disciples. A faithful 
witness, because He taught the way of God in truth, neither did He care for any one nor 
regard the person of men. A faithful witness, because He announced condemnation to the 
reprobate and salvation to the elect. A faithful witness, because He confirmed by miracles 
the truth which He taught in words. A faithful witness, because He denied not, even in 
death, the Father’s testimony to Himself. A faithful witness, because He will give 
testimony in the day of judgment concerning the works of the good and of the evil.” 

The first-begotten of the dead (6 mpwrdroxos éx Ta vex Pov); Rev., the first-born. 
The best texts omit TT from. Compare Col. 1:18. The risen Christ regarded in His 
relation vo the dead in Christ. He was not the first who rose from the dead, but the first 
who so rose that death was thenceforth impossible for Him (Rom. 6:9); rose with that 
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resurrection-life in which He will ffnally bring with Him those who sleep in Him (1 Thess. 
4:14). Some interpreters, rendering first-born, find in the phrase the metaphor of death as 
the womb which bare Him (see on Acts 2:24). Others, holding by the rendering 
first-begotten, connect the passage with Ps. 2:7, which by Paul is connected with the 
resurrection of Christ (Acts 13:32,33). Paul also says that Jesus “was declared to be the 
Son of God with power by the resurrection from the dead’’ (Rom. 1:4). The verb TLKTO 
which is one of the components of ™petdéTtoxos _first-begotten or born, is everywhere in 
the New Testament used in the sense of to bear or to bring forth, and has nowhere the 
meaning beget, unless Jas. 1:15 be an exception, on which see note. In classical Greek, 
the meaning beget is common. 

The Ruler of the kings of the earth (6 dpywv tav Bacwr ‘wv ris yi). Through 
resurrection He passes to glory and dominion (Philip. 2:9). The comparison with the 
kings of the earth is suggested by Ps. 2:2. Compare Ps. 89:27; Isa. 52:15; 1 Tim. 6:15; 
and see Rev. 6:15; 17:4; 19:16. 

Unto Him that loved(r@ d@yamrfoavtt).The true reading is @yara@vrt that loveth. So 
Rey. Christ’s love is ever present. See John 13:1. 

Washed (Aovcavtt).Read AVeavte loosed. Trench remarks on the variation of readings 
as having grown out of a play on the words AouTpéy, a bathing, and AUTPov a ransom, 
both of which express the central benefits which redound to us through the sacrifice and 
death of Christ. He refers to this play upon words as involved in the etymology of the 
name Apollo as given by Plato; viz., the washer (6 dzroXovwv) and the absolver 
(6 dzrodvwv) from all impurities. Either reading falls in with a beautiful circle of imagery. 
If washed, compare Ps. 51:2; Isa. 1:16,18; Ezek. 36:25; Acts 22:16; Eph. 5:26; Tit. 3:5. 
If loosed, compare Matt. 20:28; 1 Tim. 2:6; 1 Pet. 1:18; Heb. 9:12; Gal. 3:13; 4:5; Rev. 
5:9; 14:3,4. 

6. Kings (Gaotnels). The correct reading is BaciNelay a kingdom. The term King is never 
applied in the New Testament to individual Christians. The reigning of the saints is 
emphasized in this book. See ch. 5:10; 20:4,6; 22:5. Compare Dan. 7:18,22. 

Priests (iepets) Kingdom describes the body of the 
redeemed collectively. Priests indicates their individual position. Peter observes the same 
distinction (1 Pet. 2:5) in the phrases /iving stones (individuals) and a spiritual house (the 
body collectively), and combines both kings and priests in another collective term, roval 
priesthood (ver. 9). The priesthood of believers grows out of the priesthood of Christ (Ps. 
110:4;Zech. 6:13;Heb.7—10). This dignity was promised to Israel on the condition of 
obedience and fidelity to God. Ye shall be a kingdom of priests and a holy nation 
(Exod. 19:6). In the kingdom of Christ each individual is a priest. The priest’s work is not 
limited to any order of the ministry. All may offer the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving: all have direct access to the holiest through the blood of Jesus: all 
Christians, as priests, are to minister to one another and to plead for one another. The 
consummation of this ideal appears in Rev. 21:22, where the heavenly Jerusalem is 
represented as without temple. It is a// temple. “It is the abolition of the distinction 
between holy and profane (Zech. 14:20,21)—nearer and more remote from God — 
through all being henceforth holy, all being brought to the nearest whereof it is capable, 
to Him” (Trench). 

Unto God and His Father(r@ @¢'kal matp) adrod).Lit., to the God and Father of 
Him. Hence Rev., correctly, His God and Father. For the phrase compare Rom. 15:6;2 
Cor. 1:3; Eph. 1:3. 

Glory and dominion (7) 80€a wat 76 xpdros).Rev., correctly, rendering the two articles, 

the glory and the dominion, The articles express universality :all glory; that which 
everywhere and under every form represents glory and dominion. The verb be (the glory) 
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is not in the text. We may render either as an ascription, be, or as a confession, is. The 
glory is His. 46€a glory means originally opinion or judgment. In this sense it is not used 
in Scripture. In the sacred writers always of a good or favorable opinion, and hence 
praise, honor, glory (Luke 14:10; Heb. 3:3: 1 Pet. 5:4). Applied to physical objects, as 
light, the heavenly bodies (Acts 22:11; 1 Cor. 15:40). The visible brightness in manifes- 
tations of God (Luke 2:9; Acts 7:55; Luke 9:32; 2 Cor. 3:7). Magnificence, dignity 
(Matt. 4:8; Luke 4:6). Divine majesty or perfect excellence, especially in doxologies, 
either of God or Christ (1 Pet. 4:11; Jude 25; Rev. 4:9,11; Matt. 16:27; Mark 10:37: 
8:38; Luke 9:26; 2 Cor. 3:18; 4:4). The glory or majesty of divine grace (Eph. 
1:6,12,14,18; 1 Tim. 1:11). The majesty of angels (Luke 9:26; Jude 8; 2 Pet. 2:10). The 
glorious condition of Christ after accomplishing His earthly work, and of the redeemed 
who share His eternal glory (Luke 24:26; John 17:5; Philip. 3:21, 1 Tim. 3:16: Rom. 
8:18,21; 9:23; 2 Cor. 4:17; Col. 1:27). 

Trench remarks upon the prominence of the doxological element in the highest worship 
of the Church as contrasted with the very subordinate place which it often occupies in 
ours. “We can perhaps make our requests known unto God, and this is well, for it is 
prayer; but to give glory to God, quite apart from anything to be directly gotten by 
ourselves in return, this is better, for it is adoration.” Dr. John Brown in his Memoir of 
his father, one of the very finest biographical sketches in English literature, records a 
formula used by him in closing his prayers on specially solemn occasions: “And now unto 
Thee, O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the one Jehovah and our God, we would—as is 
most meet—with the Church on earth and the Church in heaven, ascribe all honor and 
glory, dominion and majesty, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen” ( Horae Subsecivae ). Compare the doxologies in 1 Pet. 4:11; Gal. 
1:5; Rev. 4:9,11; 5:13; 7:12; Jude 25; 1 Chron. 29:11). 

Forever and ever (eis tovs aid@vas TOV aiovey). Lit., unto the ages of the ages. For the 
phrase compare Gal. 1:5; Heb. 13:21; 1 Pet. 4:11. It occurs twelve times in the 
Apocalypse, but not in John’s Gospel or Epistles. It is the formula of eternity. 

Amen (div), The English word is a transcription of the Greek and of the Hebrew. A 
verbal adjective, meaning firm, faithful. Hence 6 anny, the Amen, applied to Christ (Rev. 
3:14). It passes into an adverbial sense by which something is asserted or confirmed. Thus 
often used by Christ, verily. John alone uses the double affirmation. verily, verily, See 
on John 1:51; 10:1. 

7. He cometh with clouds(épxerae peta tev vededdr).The clouds are frequently used 
in the descriptions of the Lord’s second coming. See Dan. 7:13; Matt. 24:30: 26:64; Mark 
14:62. Compare the manifestation of God in the clouds at Sinai, in the cloudy pillar, the 
Shekinah, at the transfiguration, and see Ps. 97:2; 18:11; Nahum 1:3; Isa. 19:1. 

Shall see (éerat). The verb denotes the physical act, but emphasizes the mental 
discernment accompanying it, and points to the result rather than to the act of vision. See 
on John 1:18. Appropriate here as indicating the quickened spiritual discernment 
engendered by the Lord’s appearing, in those who have rejected Him, and who now 
mourn for their folly and sin. 

They which (otrwes).The compound relative describes a class. See on Matt. 13:52; 
21:41; Mark 12:18. 

Pierced (é€exévrnaav). See on John 19:34, and compare Zech. 12:10; John 19:36. The 
expression here refers not to the Jews only, but to all who reject the Son of Man; those 
who “in any age have identified themselves with the Spirit of the Saviour’s murderers” 
(Milligan). The passage is justly cited as a strong evidence that the author of the Gospel is 
also the author of the Apocalypse. 
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Kindreds (guna). More correctl¥, tribes. The word used of the true Israel in ch. 5:5; 
7:48: 21:12. As the tribes of Israel are the figure by which the people of God, Jew or 
Gentile, are represented, so unbelievers are here represented as (ries, “the mocking 
counterpart of the true Israel of God.” Compare Matt. 24:30,31. 

Shall wail because of Him(«éwovtat én’ avtov). Rev., better, shall mourn over Him. 
Lit., shall beat their breasts. See on Matt. 11:17. 

8. Alpha and Omega(rté A Kat 76 2).Rev., rightly, gives the article, ‘the Alpha,’ etc. 
The words are explained by the gloss, properly omitted from the text, the beginning and 
the ending. The Rabbinical writers used the phrase from Aleph to Tav, to signify 
completely, from beginning to end. Thus one says, “Adam transgressed the whole law 
from Aleph even to Tav.”” Compare Isa. 41:4; 43:10; 44:6. 

The Lord (6 Képwos). See on Matt. 21:3. The best texts read Kupcos 6 @eds, the Lord 
the God. Rev., the Lord God. 

Which is, etc. See on ver. 4. “God, as the old tradition declares, holding in His hand the 
beginning, middle, and end of all that is” (Plato, Laws, 715). 

The Almighty (6 wavtoxpdtwp). Used only once outside of the Apocalypse, in 2 Cor. 
6:18, where it is a quotation. Constantly in the Septuagint. 

9.1 John. Compare Dan. 7:28; 9:2; 10:2. 

Who am also your brother (6 kat adedpos tyuav).Omit «ai, also, and render as Rev., 
John your brother. 

Companion (avyxowwvos). Rev., better, partaker with you. See Philip. 1:7, and note on 
partners, Luke 5:10. Kowwvés, is @ partner, associate. vv strengthens the term: 
partner along with. Compare John’s favorite word in the First Epistle, Kowwvia 
fellowship, 1 John 1:3. 

In the tribulation, etc. Denoting the sphere or element in which the fellowship subsisted. 

Tribulation (9Xtet). See on Matt. 13:21. Persecution for Christ’s sake, and illustrated 
by John’s own banishment. 


Kingdom (Baovdela). The present kingdom. Trench is wrong in saying that “while the _ 


tribulation is present the kingdom is only in hope.” On the contrary, it is the assurance of 
being now within the kingdom of Christ — under Christ’s sovereignty, fighting the good 
fight under His leadership — which gives hope and courage and patience. The kingdom of 
God is a present energy, and it is a peculiarity of John to treat the eternal life as already 
present. See John 3:36; 5:24; 6:47:54; 1 John 5:11. “Yn all these things we are 
abundantly the conquerors’ (Rom. 8:37 sqq.). This may go to explain the peculiar order 
of the three words; tribulation and kingdom, two apparently antithetic ideas, being 
joined, with a true insight into their relation, and patience being added as the element 
through which the tribulation is translated into sovereignty. The reference to. the future 
glorious consummation of the kingdom need not be rejected. It is rather involved in the 
present kingdom. Patience, which links the life of tribulation with the sovereignty of 
Christ here upon earth, likewise links it with the consummation of Christ’s kingdom in 
heaven. Through faith and patience the subjects of that kingdom inherit the promises. 
“Rightly he says first ‘in the tribulation’ and adds afterwards ‘in the kingdom,’ because, if 


we suffer together we shall also reign together” (Richard of St. Victor, cited by Trench). 
Compare Acts 14:22. 


Patience. See on 2 Pet. 1:6; Jas. 5:7. 

Of Jesus Christ (Inoob Xpiorod). The best texts omit Christ and insert év in; 
rendering, as Rev., kingdom and patience which are in Jesus . 

Was (éyevounv). Lit., J came to pass, i.e., I found myself. The past tense seems to imply 
that John was no longer in Patmos when he wrote. 

Patmos. Now called Patmo and Palmosa. In the Agean, one of the group of the 
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Sporades, about twenty-eight miles S.S.W. of Samos. It is about ten miles long by six in 
breadth. The island is volcanic, and is bare and rocky throughout; the hills, of which the 
highest rises to nearly a thousand feet, commanding a magnificent view of the 
neighboring sea and islands. The bay of La Scala, running into the land on the east, 
divides the island into two nearly equal parts, a northern and a southern. The ancient 
town, remains of which are still to be seen, occupied the isthmus which separates La Scala 
from the bay of Merika on the western coast. The modern town is on a hill in the 
southern half of the island, clustered at the foot of the monastery of St. John. A grotto is 
shown called “the grotto of the Apocalypse,” in which the apostle is said to have received 
the vision. “The stern, rugged barrenness of its broken promontories well suits the 
historical fact of the relegation of the condemned Christian to its shores, as of a convict 
to his prison. The view from the topmost peak, or, indeed, from any lofty elevation in the 
islands, unfolds an unusual sweep, such as well became the Apocalypse, the unveiling of 
the future to the eyes of the solitary seer. Above, there was always the broad heaven of a 
Grecian sky; sometimes bright with its ‘white cloud’ (Rev. 14:14), sometimes torn with 
‘lightnings and thunderings,’ and darkened by ‘great hail.’ or cheered with ‘a rainbow like 
unto an emerald’ (Rev. 4:3; 8:7; 11:19; 16:21). Over the high tops of Icaria, Samos, and 
Naxos rise the mountains of Asia Minor; amongst which would lie, to the north, the circle 
of the Seven Churches to which his addresses were to be sent. Around him stood the 
mountains and islands of the Archipelago (Rev. 6:14; 16:20). When he looked round, 
above or below, ‘the sea’ would always occupy the foremost place . . . the voices of 
heaven were like the sound of the waves beating on the shore, as ‘the sound of many 
waters’ (Rev. 14:2, 19:6); the millstone was ‘cast into the sea’ (Rev. 19:21); the sea was 
to ‘give up the dead which were in it’ (Rev. 20:13)” (Stanley, Sermons in the East). 

For the word of God (8a Tov Aoyou ToD Oeod).For is because of: on account of. The 
expression is commonly explained with reference to John’s banishment as a martyr for 
Christian truth. Some, however, especially those who desire to overthrown John’s 
authorship of the book, explain that he was in Patmos for the sake of preaching the word 
there, or in order to receive a communication of the word of God. Apart, however, from 
the general tone of John’s address, which implies a season of persecution, the phrase for 
the word of God occurs in two passages where the meaning cannot be doubtful; ch. 6:9, 


and 20:4. 
Testimony (“aptuptlay).See on John 1:7. 


Of Jesus Christ. Omit Christ. 

10. / was (éyevounr).. See on ver. 9. 

In the Spirit (€v mvevpare).The phrase J was in the Spirit occurs only here and ch. 4:2: 
in the Spirit, in ch. 17:3; 21:10. The phrase denotes a state of trance or spiritual ecstasy. 
Compare Acts 10:10; 2 Cor. 12:2,4. “Connection with surrounding objects through the 
senses is suspended, and a connection with the invisible world takes place” (Ebrard). “A 
divine release from the ordinary ways of men” (Plato, Phaedrus, 265). 

You ask, ‘How can we know the infinite ’ I answer, not by reason. It is the office of 
reason to distinguish and define. The infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked among its 
objects. You can only apprehend the infinite by a faculty superior to reason; by entering 
into a state in which you are your finite self no longer; in which the divine essence is 
communicated to you. This is ecstacy. It is the liberation of your mind from its finite 
consciousness. . . . But this sublime condition is not of permanent duration. It is only 
now and then that we can enjoy this elevation (mercifully made possible for us) above the 
limits of the body and the world. . .. All that tends to purify and elevate the mind will 
assist you in this attainment, and facilitate the approach and the recurrence of these 
happy intervals. There are then different roads by which this end may be reached. The 
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love of beauty which exalts the poet; that devotion to the One, and that ascent of science 
which makes the ambition of the philosopher; and that love and those prayers by which 
some devout and ardent soul tends in its moral purity towards perfection. These are the 
great highways conducting to heights above the actual and the particular, where we stand 
in the immediate presence of the Infinite who shines out as from the deeps of the soul” 
(Letter of Plotinus, about A.D. 260). 

Richard of St. Victor (died 1173) lays down six stages of contemplation: two in the 
province of the imagination, two in the province of reason, and two in the province of 
intelligence. The third heaven is open only to the eye of intelligence—that eye whose 
vision is clarified by divine grace and a holy life. In the highest degrees of contemplation 
penitence avails more than science; sighs obtain what is impossible to reason. Some good 
men have been ever unable to attain the highest stage; few are fully winged with all the 
six pinions of contemplation. In the ecstasy he describes, there is supposed to be a 
dividing asunder of the soul and the spirit as by the sword of the Spirit of God. The body 
sleeps, and the soul and all the visible world is shut away. The spirit is joined to the Lord, 
and, one with Him, transcends itself and all the limitations of human thought. 

Sufism is the mystical asceticism of Mohammedanism. The ecstasy of a Sufi saint is thus 
described: 


“My tongue clave fever-dry, my blood ran fire, 
My nights were sleepless with consuming love, 
Till night and day sped past—as flies a lance 
Grazing a buckler’s rim; a hundred faiths 
Seemed there as one; a hundred thousand years 
No longer than a moment. In that hour 
All past eternity and all to come 
Was gathered up in one stupendous Now,— 

Let understanding marvel as it may. 

Where men see clouds, on the ninth heaven I gaze, 
And see the throne of God. All heaven and hell 
Are bare to me and all men’s destinies, 

The heavens and earth, they vanish at my glance: 
The dead rise at my look. I tear the veil 

From all the world, and in the hall of heaven 

I set me central, radiant as the sun.” 


Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, ii., 19. 
Beatrice says to Dante: 


“We from the greatest body 
Have issued to the heaven that is pure light; 
Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 
Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness,” 
Dante says: 
“T perceived myself 
To be uplifted over my own power, 
And I with vision new rekindled me, 
Such that no light whatever is so pure 
But that mine eyes were fortified against it.” 


Paradiso, xxx., 38-60." 
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Again, just before the consummate beatific vision, Dante says: 


‘And I, who to the end of all desires 
Was now approaching, even as I ought 
The ardor of desire within me ended. 
Bernard was beckoning unto me, and smiling, 
That I should upward look; but I already 
Was of my own accord such as he wished; 
Because my sight, becoming purified, 
Was entering more and more into the ray 
Of the High Light which of itself is true. 
From that time forward what I saw was greater 
Than our discourse, that to such vision yields, 
And yields the memory unto such excess.” 

Paradiso, XxXxiii., 46—57. 


On the Lord’s day (év xupiax7 juépa). The phrase occurs only here in the New 
Testament. The first day of the week, the festival of the Lord’s resurrection. Not. as 
some, the day of judgment, which in the New Testament is expressed by 7 
népa tod Kupiov' the dav of the Lord (2 Thess. 2:2); or 7#€p% Kuplov the dav of the 
Lord, the article being omitted (2 Pet. 3:10); or juépa Xpicrod the day of Christ 
(Philip. 2:16). The usual New Testament expression for the first day of the week is 
h pla trav caBBdtwv (Luke 24:1; see on Acts 20:7). 

Behind me. The unexpected, overpowering entrance of the divine voice. Compare Ezek. 
Ba2. 

Of a trumpet(eaXrvyyos).Properly, a war trumpet. 

11./.am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. Omit. 

Thou seest (Bré€reis).See on John 1:29. 

Write (ypaov). The aorist imperative, denoting instantaneous action. Write az once, 
promptly. 
~ In a book (ets BiBX<ov). Lit., into. Commit in writing to a book. For book see on Matt. 
19:7; Mark 20:4; Luke 4:17. The command to write is given twelve times in the 
Apocalypse. 

Seven Churches. See on ver. 4. 


Which are in Asia. Omit. 
Ephesus, etc. Five out of the seven cities here named appear in a passage in Tacitus” 


Annals (iv., 55), in which is described a contention among eleven of the cities of pro- 
consular Asia for the privilege of erecting a statue and a temble to Tiberius. 

Laodicea is passed over as unequal in wealth and dignity to the task. Philadelphia 
and Thyatira do not appear. Pergamum is rejected as having already a temple to 


Augustus. Ephesus (with Miletus) has sufficient employment for its state in the 
ceremonies of its own deity, Diana. Thus the dispute was confined to Sardis and Smyrna: 


and Smyrna was preferred on the ground of its friendly offices to the Roman people. 

12. To see the voice. The voice is put for the speaker. 

That spake (#jrus). The compound relative has a qualitative force: of what sort. 

Candlesticks (Avxvias). See on Matt. 5:15. We are at once reminded of the seven- 
branched candlestick of the tabernacle (Exod. 25:31; Heb. 9:2; compare Zech. 4:2). Here 
there is not one candlestick with seven branches but seven candlesticks representing the 
Christian Church. The Jewish Church was one, as being the Church of a single people. The 
Christian Church, though essentially one, is a Church composed of many peoples. It is no 
longer outwardly one or in one place. According to the literal meaning of the word, 
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lampstand, the several lampstands are bearers of.the light (Matt. 5:14,16), folding forth 
the word of life (Philip. 2:15,16). 

The epithet golden, so common in the Apocalypse, indicates the preciousness of all that 
pertains to the Church of God. Trench observes that throughout the ancient East there 
was a sense of sacredness attached to this metal, which still, to a great extent, survices. 
Thus, golden in the Zend Avesta is throughout synonymous with heavenly or divine. Even | 
so late as the time of David gold was not used as a standard of value, but merely as a very _| 
precious article of commerce, and was weighed. In the Scriptures it is the symbol of great 
value, duration, incorruptibility, strength (Isa. 13:12; Lam. 4:2; 2 Tim. 2:20; Job 36:19). _ 
It is used metaphorically of Christian character (Rev. 3:18). In the Earthly Paradise, 
Dante describes trees like gold. 


“A little farther on, seven trees of gold 
In semblance the long space still intervening 
Between ourselves and them did not counterfeit.” 
Purgatorio, xxix.,43—45. 


13. Seven. Omit. 

The Son of Man. The article is wanting in the Greek. Rev., @ son of man. But the 
reference is none the less to the Lord, and is not equivalent to a@ man. Compare John 
5:27; Rev. 14:14. 

A garment down to the foot (aro&Sjpn). Compare Dan. 10:5. From 7rovs, the foot, and 
dp, to fasten: hence that which connects head and foot. The word is properly an 
adjective, reaching to the foot, with xérwv garment, understood. Xenophon speaks of the 
heavy-armed soldiers of the Persians as bearing wooden shields reaching to their feet 
(mrodipect Evrivais aomicw) Anabasis, i., 8,9). The word occurs only here in the New 
Testament, but several times in the Septuagint; as Ezek. 9:2,3,11, where the A. V. gives 
merely linen; Exod. 28:4, A. V., robe; of the High-Priest’s garment, Levit. 16:4; of - 
Aaron’s holy linen coat. 

The long robe is the garment of dignity and honor. It may be either royal, or priestly, or 
both. Compare Isa. 6:1. 

Girt about the paps (qrepuefwopévov mpds rots pactois). Rev., more correctly, girt 
about at (mpos) the breasts, Compare ch. 15:6. The ordinary girding was at the loins. 
According to Josephus, the Levitical priests were girded about the breast. 

A golden girdle. The girdle is an Old Testament symbol of power, righteousness, truth 
(Isa. 22:21; Job 12:18; Isa. 11:5). Compare Eph. 6:14, where the girdle of the Christian 
panoply is truth, which binds together the whole array of graces as the girdle does the 
upper and lower parts of the armor. The girdle suits equally Christ’s kingly and priestly 
office. The girdle of the High-Priest was not golden, but only inwrought with gold. See 
Exod. 28:8: curious girdle: (Rev., cunningly woven band. So Exod. 29:52) 

14. White (Aeveat).See on Luke 9:29. Compare Dan. 7:9. 

Wool-snow. This combination to represent whiteness occurs in Dan. 7:9, and Isa. 1:18. 
Snow, in Ps. 51:7. 

Flame of fire. Compare Dan. 10:6. Fire, in Scripture, is the expression of divine anger. 
The figure may include the thought of the clear and penetrating insight of the Son of 
Man; but it also expresses His indignation at the sin which His divine insight detects. 
Compare 19:11, 12. So Homer, of Agamemnon in a rage: “His eyes were like shining 
fire” (/liad, i., 104): also of Athene, when she appears to Achilles: “Her eyes appeared 
dreadful to him” ( Jliad, i., 200). 

15. Fine brass (xadKodBdvw).Rey., burnished brass. Only here and ch. 2:18. Compare 
Dan. 10:6; Ezek. 1:7. The meaning of the word is uncertain. Some explain electrum, an 
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alloy of gold and silver: others, brass of Lebanon (Aé8avos) : others, brass of the color of 
frankincense(AiSavos) others again, that it is an hybrid compound of the Greek yaAKds 
brass, and the Hebrew /aban to make white. Dean Plumptre observes: “Such technical 
words were likely enough to be current in a population like that of Ephesus, consisting 
largely of workers in metal, some of whom were no doubt Jews” ( Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia ). 

Many waters. Compare Ezek. 1:24; 43:2; Isa. 17:12. See also Rev. 14:2; 19:6. 

16. A sharp, two-edged sword (poppata Sictopuos o€eta). The Greek order is a sword, 
two-edged, sharp. For the peculiar word for sword see on Luke 2:35. Two-edged is, 
literally, Mvo- mouthed. See on edge, Luke 21:24. Homer speaks of poles for sea-fighting, 
“clad on the tip (oréua, mouth) with brass.” 

Countenance {oxis). Used by John only, and only three times: here, John 7:24; 11:44. 
Not general appearance. 

Shineth(patvec), See on John 1:5. 

In his strength. With the full power of the eastern sun at noonday. 

This picture of the Son of Man suggests some remarks on the general character of such 
symbols in the Apocalypse. It may be at once said that they are not of a character which 
tolerates the sharper definitions of pictorial art. They must be held in the mind, not as 
clearly-cut symbols which translate themselves into appeals to the eye and which have 
their exact correspondences in visible facts, but rather in their totality, and with a 
dominant sense of their inner correspondences with moral and spiritual ideas. To translate 
them into picture is inevitably to run at some point into a grotesqueness which impairs 
and degrades their solemnity. This is shown in Albrecht Duerer’s sixteen wood-cuts 
illustrative of the Apocalypse. ! Professor Milligan goes too far in saying that these are 
only grotesque. One must be always impressed with Duerer’s strong individuality, 
“lurking” as Lord Lindsay remarks, below a mind “like a lake, stirred by every breath of 
wind which descends on it through the circumjacent valleys;” with the fertility of his 
invention, the plenitude of his thought, his simplicity and fearlessness. But his very 
truthfulness to nature is his enemy in his dealing with such themes as the Apocalyptic 
visions; investing them as it does with a realism which is foreign to their spirit and intent. 
Take, for example, “the four riders” (Rev. 6). The power is at once felt of the onward 
movement of the three horsemen with bow, sword, and balances; the intense, inexorable 
purpose with which they drive on over the prostrate forms at their feet; but the fourth 
rider, Death on the pale horse, followed by Hell, portrayed as the wide-opened jaws of a 
monster into which a crowned head is sinking, degenerates into a ghastly caricature of the 
most offensive German type—a harlequin, far surpassing in hideousness the traditional 
skeleton with scythe and hour-glass. 

Similarly, the angel with his feet like pillars of fire, the one upon the sea and the other 
upon the earth. If we are solemnly impressed by the awful face of the angel breaking 
forth from the sun, the solemnity degenerates into something akin to amusement, at the 
feet like solid columns, ending in flame at the knees, and at the Evangelist “who kneels 
on a promontory with the corner of the great book presented by the angel in his mouth, 
apparently in danger of choking.” 

In short, such symbols as the Lamb with seven horns and seven eyes; the four living 
creatures, each with six wings, and full of eyes before and behind; the beast rising out of 
the sea, having ten horns and seven heads, and on the horns ten diadems,— do not lend 
themselves to the pencil. An illustration of the sadly grotesque effect of such an attempt 
may be seen in Mr. Elliott’s Horae Apocalypticae, where is a picture of the locust of 
ch. 9, with a gold crown on the head, hair like women’s, a breastplate of iron, and a tail 
like a scorpion’s. 
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Archbishop Trench very aptly draws the comparison between the modes in which the 
Greek and the Hebrew mind respectively dealt- with symbolism. With the Greek, the 
aesthetic element is dominant, so that the first necessity of the symbol is that it shall 
satisfy the sense of beauty, form, and proportion. With the Hebrew, the first necessity is 
“that the symbol should set forth truly and fully the religious idea of which it is intended. 
to be the vehicle. How it would appear when it clothed itself in an outward form and 
shape; whether it would find favor and allowance at the bar of taste, was quite a 
secondary consideration; may be confidently affirmed not to have been a consideration at 
all.” 

The imagery of the Apocalypse is Hebrew and not Greek. It is doubtful if there is any 
symbol taken from heathenism, so that the symbols of the Apocalypse are to be read 
from the Jewish and not from the Heathen stand-point. 

But to say that these symbols jar upon the aesthetic sense, is not to detract from their 
value as symbols, nor to decry them as violations of the fitness of things. It may be fairly 
asked if, with all their apparent incongruity, and even monstrousness, they may not, after 
all, be true to a higher canon of congruity. Certain it is that the great visible divine 
economy, both of nature and of man, distinctly includes the grotesque, the monstrous, 
the ridiculous (or what we style such). We recognize the fact in the phrase ‘freaks of 
Nature.” But are they freaks? Are they incongruous? Until we shall have grasped in mind 
the whole kosmos, it will not be safe for us to answer that question too positively. The 
apparent incongruity, viewed ftom a higher plane, may merge into beautiful congruity. 
Tested by a more subtile sense; brought into connection and relation with the whole 
region of mental and spiritual phenomena; regarded as a factor of that larger realm which 
embraces ideas and spiritual verities along with external phenomena; the outwardly 
grotesque may resolve itself into the spiritually beautiful; the superficial incongruity into 
essential and profound harmony. 

This possibility emerges into fact in certain utterances of our Lord, notably in His 
parables. Long since, the absurdity has been recognized of attempting to make a parable — 
“go on all fours;” in other words, to insist on a hard and literal correspondence between 
the minutest details of the symbol and the thing symbolized. Sound exposition has 
advanced to a broader, freer, yet deeper and more spiritual treatment of these utterances, 
grasping below mere correspondence of detail to that deeper, “fundamental harmony and 
parallelism between the two grand spheres of cosmic being—that of Nature and that of 
Spirit; between the three kingdoms of Nature, History, and Revelation. The selection of 
symbols and parables in Scripture, therefore, is not arbitrary, but is based on an insight 
into the essence of things” (Milligan). 

Thus then, in this picture of the Son of Man, the attempt to portray to the eye the 
girded figure, with snow-white hair, flaming eyes, and a sword proceeding out of His 
mouth,— with feet like shining brass, and holding seven stars in His hand, would result as 
satisfactorily as the attempt to picture the mysterious combination of eyes and wheels 
and wings in Ezekiel’s vision. If, on the other hand, we frankly admit the impossibility of 
this, and relegate this symbolism to a higher region, as a delineation (imperfect through 
the imperfection of human speech and the inevitable power of the sensuous) of 
deep-lying spiritual facts, priestly and royal dignity, purity, divine insight, divine 
indignation at sin; if we thus bring the deeper suggestions of outward humanity and 
nature into relation with their true correspondents in the spiritual realm—we gain 
something more and deeper than a pictorial appeal to the imagination. We grasp what we 
cannot formulate; nevertheless we grasp it. Dropping the outward correspondence, we are 


the freer to penetrate to the depths of the symbolism, and reach an inner correspondence 
no less real and no less apprehensible. 
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17. I fell. Compare Exod. 23:20; Ezek. 1:28; Dan. 8:17 sqq; 10:7 sqq.; Luke 5:8; Rev. 
19:10. The condition of the seer, in the Spirit, does not supersede existence in the body. 
Compare Acts 9:3—5, 

The first and the last. This epithet is three times ascribed to Jehovah by Isaiah (41:4 
44:6; 48:12); three times in this book (here, 2:8; 22:13). Richard of St. Victor comments 
thus: “I am the first and the last. First through creation, last through retribution. First, 
because before me a God was not formed; last, because after me there shall not be 
another. First, because all things are from me; last, because all things are to me; from me 
the beginning, to me the end. First, because I am the cause of origin; last, because I am 
the judge and the end” (cited by Trench). 

18. J am He that liveth (wat 6 &yv).Not a fresh sentence connected with the following 
words as in A. V., but connected with the first and the last by wat and. Rev., and the 
living One. Compare John 1:4; 14:6; 5:26. 

And I was dead (kat éyevduny vexpos).Strictly, J became. So Rev., in margin. Compare 
Philip. 2:8, became obedient unto death. 

For evermore. See on ver. 6. 

Amen. Omit. 

The keys of Hell and Death. Rev., correctly, of Death and of Hades. Conceived as a 
prison-house or a walled city. See on Matt. 16:18. The keys are the symbol of authority. 
See Matt. 16:19; Rev. 3:7; 9:1; 20:1. The Rabbinical proverb said: “There are four keys 
lodged in God’s hand, which He committeth neither to angel nor to seraph: the key of 
the rain, the key of food, the key of the tombs, and the key of a barren woman.” 

19. Write. See on ver. 11. Add therefore. 

The things which are (& eiaw), Some render, what they are; i.e., what they signify; but 
the reference of H€Td Tadrva after these, hereafter to & etatv which are, seems to be 
decisive in favor of the former rendering, which besides is the more natural. 

Shall be (wédreu ylver$ar). Not the future of the verb to be, but are about (uéAXEv} to 
come to pass (yiverJar). Compare ver. 1, must come to pass. Here the thought is not 
the prophetic necessity, but the sequence of events. 

20. Mystery (uvarnptov). See on Matt. 13:11. Depending in construction upon the verb 
write, and in apposition with the things which thou sawest. 

Stars. Symbols of pre-eminence and authority. See Num. 24:17; Dan. 12:3. False 
teachers are wandering stars (Jude 13). Compare Isa. 14:12. 

Angels (dyyedou).The exact meaning of the term here is uncertain. The following are the 

principal interpretations: 
(1) The officials known as angels or messengers of the synagogue, transferred to the 
Christian Church. These were mere clerks or readers; so that their position does not 
answer to that of the angels presiding over the churches. There is, besides, no trace of the 
transfer of that office to the Christian Church. 

(2) Angels proper. Heavenly guardians of the churches. This is urged on the ground that 
the word is constantly used in the Apocalypse of a heavenly being; by reference to the 
angels of the little ones (Matt. 18:10), and to Peter’s angel (Acts 12:15). It is urged that, 
if an individual may have a guardian angel, so may a Church. Reference is also made to 
the tutelar national angels of Dan. 10:21; 12:1. 

But why should the seer be instructed to write to heavenly messengers, with 
exhortations to repentance and fidelity, and describing them as “rich,” “poor,” 
“lukewarm,” etc. (ch. 2:4; 3:1,16)? 

(3)The angels are a personification of the churches themselves: the Church being spoken 
of as if concentrated in its angel or messenger. But in ver. 20, they are explicitly 
distinguished from the golden candlesticks, the churches. 
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(4) The rulers and teachers of thé congregation. These are compared by Daniel (12:3) to 
stars. See Mal. 2:7, where the priest is called the.messenger (angel) of the Lord; and 3:1, 
where the same word is used of the prophet. See also Hag. 1:13. Under this interpretation 
two views are possible. (a) The angels are Bishops; the word ayyeMS sometimes 
occurring in that sense (as in Jerome and Socrates). This raises the question of the 
existence of episcopacy towards the close of the first century.” (b) The word is used of | 
the ministry collectively; the whole board of officers, including both presbyters and — 
deacons, who represented and were responsible for the moral condition of the churches. 
See Acts 20:17;28; 1 Pet. 5:1—S. | 

Dr. Schaff says: “This phraseology of the Apocalypse already looks towards the idea of — 
episcopacy in its primitive form, that is, to a monarchical concentration of governmental 
form in one person, bearing a patriarchal relation to the congregation, and responsible in 
an eminent sense for the spiritual condition of the whole. . . . But even in this case we 
must insist on an important distinction between the ‘angels’ of the Book of Revelation 
and the later diocesan Bishops. For aside from the very limited extent of their charges, as 
compared with the large territory of most Greek, Roman Catholic, and Anglican Bishops, 
these angels stood below the Apostles and their legates, and were not yet invested with © 
the great power (particularly the right to confirm and ordain) which fell to the later 
Bishops after the death of the Apostles. . . . The angels, accordingly, if we are to 
understand by them single individuals, must be considered as forming the transition from 
the presbyters of the apostolic age to the Bishops of the second century” ( History of the 
Apostolic Church ). 


CHAPTER 2. 


Each of the epistles to the seven churches contains:(1) A command to write to the angel 
of the particular Church.(2) A sublime title of our Lord, taken, for the most part, from 
the imagery of the preceding vision. (3) An address to the angel of the Church, always 
commencing with J know, introducing a statement of its present circumstances: — 
continuing with an exhortation either to repentance or to constancy; and ending with a 
prophetic announcement, mostly respecting what shall be at the Lord’s coming. (4) A 
promise to him that overcometh, generally accompanied with a solemn call to earnest 
attention: “He that hath an ear,” etc. (Alford). 

In two churches, Smyrna and Philadelphia, the Lord finds matter for praise only. In 

two, Sardis and Laodicea, with a very slight exception in the former, for rebuke only. In 
Ephesus, Pergamum, and Thyatira the condition is a mixed one, calling for mingled praise 
and rebuke. 
1. Ephesus. Ephesus was built near the sea, in the valley of the Cayster, under the 
shadows of Coressus and Prion. In the time of Paul it was the metropolis of the province 
of Asia. It was styled by Pliny “the Light of Asia.” Its harbor, though partly filled up, 
was crowded with vessels, and it lay at the junction of roads which gave it access to the 
whole interior continent. Its markets were the “Vanity Fair” of Asia. Herodotus says: 
“The Ionians of Asia have built their cities in a region where the air and climate are the 
most beautiful in the whole world; for no other region is equally blessed with Ionia. For 
in other countries, either the climate is over-cold and damp, or else the heat and drought 
are sorely oppressive” (i., 142). 

In Paul’s time it was the residence of the Roman proconsul; and the degenerate 
inhabitants descended to every species of flattery in order to maintain the favor of Rome. 
The civilization of the city was mingled Greek and Oriental. It was the head-quarters of 
the magical art, and various superstitions were represented by different priestly bodies. 
The great temple of Diana, the Oriental, not the Greek divinity, was ranked among the 
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seven wonders of the world, and Ephesus called herself its sacristan (see on Acts 19:27). 
To it attached the right of asylum. Legend related that when the temple was finished, 
Mithridates stood on its summit and declared that the right of asylum should extend ina 
circle round it, as far as he could shoot an arrow; and the arrow miraculously flew a 
furlong. This fact encouraged moral contagion. 

The temple is thus described by Canon Farrar: “It had been built with ungrudging 
magnificence out of contributions furnished by all Asia—the very women contributing to 
it their jewels, as the Jewish women had done of old for the Tabernacle of the Wilderness. 
To avoid the danger of earthquakes, its foundations were built at vast cost on artificial 
foundations of skin and charcoal laid over the marsh. It gleamed far off with a star-like 
radiance. Its peristyle consisted of one hundred and twenty pillars of the Ionic order, 
hewn out of Parian marble. Its doors of carved cypress-wood were surmounted by 
transoms so vast and solid that the aid of miracles was invoked to account for their 
elevation. The staircase, which led to the roof, was said to have been cut out of a single 
vine of Cyprus. Some of the pillars were carved with designs of exquisite beauty. Within 
were the masterpieces of Praxiteles and Phidias and Scopas and Polycletus. Paintings by 
the greatest of Greek aitists, of which one—the likeness of Alexander the Great by 
Appelles— had been bought for a sum equal in value to 5,000 Ibs. of modern money, adorned 
the inner wails. The roof of the temple itself was of cedar-wood, supported by columns of 
jasper on bases of Parian marble. On these pillars hung gifts of priceless value, the votive 
offerings of grateful superstition. At the end of it stood the great altar adorned by the 
bas-relief of Praxiteles, behind which fell the vast folds of a purple curtain. Behind this 
curtain was the dark and awful shrine in which stood the most sacred idol of classic 
heathendom; and again, behind the shrine, was the room which, inviolable under divine 
_protection, was regarded as the wealthiest and securest bank in the ancient world” ( Life 
end Work of St. Paul. ii., 12). 

Next to Rome, Ephesus was the principal seat of Paul’s labors. He devoted three years to 
that city. The commonly received tradition represents John as closing his apostolic career 
there. Nothing in early Church history is better attested than his residence and work in 
Ephesus, the centre of tl.e circle of churches established by Paul in Ionia and Phrygia. 

Who walketh (6 aepematév). More than standeth. The word expresses Christ’s activity 
on behalf of His Church. 

2. Thy works(ra& €pya o0v).See on John 4:47. 

Labor (xé7rov). Originally suffering, weariness; hence exhausting labor. The kindred verb 
komrtdw : is often used of apostolic and ministerial labor (Rom. 16:12; 1 Cor. 15:10; Gal. 
4:11). 

Patience (dmropovnv). See on 2 Pet. 1:6; Jas. 5:7. Compare Paul’s exhortation to Timothy 
in Ephesus, 2 Tim. 2:25,26. 

Bear (Bacrdoat). See on John 10:31; 12:6. Compare Gal. 6:2, where the word is used 
of Christians bearing each others’ burdens. 

Them which are evil (kaxovs). Trench observes that “it is not a little remarkable that 
the grace or virtue here ascribed to the angel of the Ephesian Church (comnere ver. 6) 
should have a name in classical Greek: #sco7rovnpia hatred of evil; the persen of whom 
the grace is predicated being pecorovnpos hater of evil; while neither of these words, nor 
yet any equivalent to them occurs in the New Testament. It is the stranger, as t/is hatred 
of evil, purely as evil, however little thought of or admired now, is eminently a Christian 

race.” 
tried (€rretpdow). Rev., didst try. See on tried, | Pet. 1:7;and compare 1 John 4:1; 
1 Cor 12:10. 

3. The best texts omit od Kéxunxas hast not grown weary, and read Kal ov. 
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KexoTrlaxes hast not grown weary. The transcribers supposed the verb Ko7rtdw- to 
mean only fo labor; whereas it includes the sense of weariness from labor. 

4. Somewhat. Not in the text, and unnecessary. The following clause is the object of / 
have. “I have against thee that thou hast left,” etc. “It is indeed a somewhat which the 
Lord has against the Ephesian Church; it threatens to grow to be an everything; for see 
the verse following,’ (Trench). For the phrase have against, see Matt. 5:23; Mark 11:25; 
Col. 3:13. 

Hast left (apj«as). Rev., more correctly, rendering the aorist,didst leave. The verb 
originally means fo send away or dismiss. See on John 4:3. 

First love. Compare Jer. 2:2. The first enthusiastic devotion of the Church to her Lord, 
under the figure of conjugal love. 

S. Thou art fallen (éxmémtwxas). Lit. hast fallen out. 

Repent (wetavonaoyv). See on Matt. 3:2; 21:29. 

I will come(€pxopat).Rev., correctly, J come. 

Quickly. Omit. 

Will remove thy candlestick. “Its candlestick has been for centuries removed out of his 
place; the squalid Mohammedan village which is nearest to its site does not count one 
Christian in its insignificant population; its temple is a mass of shapeless ruins; its harbor 
is a reedy pool; the bittern booms amid its pestilent and stagnant marshes; and malaria 
and oblivion reign supreme over the place where the wealth of ancient civilization 
gathered around the scenes of. its grossest superstitions and its most degraded sins” 
(Farrar, Life and Work of Paul, ii., 43,44). 

John employs the verb x«tvéw remove (Rev., move) only in the Apocalypse, and only 
once besides the present instance, in ch. 6:14, where, as here, it signifies moving in 
judgment. 

The Nicolaitans. From vixav (to conquer,) and Aads the people) There are two 
principal explanations of the term. The first and better one historical. A sect springing, 
according to credible tradition, from Nicholas a proselyte of Antioch, one of the seven 


deacons of Jerusalem (Acts 6:5), who apostatized from the truth, and became the 
founder of an Antinomian Gnostic sect. They appear to have been characterized by 
sensuality, seducing Christians to participate in the idolatrous feasts of pagans, and to 
unchastity. Hence they are denoted by the names of Balaam and Jezebel, two leading 
agents of moral contamination under the Old Testament dispensation. Balaam enticed the 
Israelites, through the daughters of Moab and Midian, to idolatry and fornication (Num. 
25; 31:16). Jezebel murdered the Lord’s prophets, and set up idolatry in Israel. The 
Nicolaitans taught that, in order to master sensuality, one must know the whole range of 
it by experience; and that he should therefore abandon himself without reserve to the 
lusts of the body, since they concerned only the body and did not touch the spirit. These 
heretics were hated and expelled by the Church of Ephesus (Rev. 2:6), but were tolerated 
by the Church of Pergamum (Rev. 2:15). The other view regards the name as symbolic, 
and Nicholas as the Greek rendering of Balaam, whose name signifies destroyer, or 
corrupter of the people. This view is adopted by Trench ( Seven Churches ), who says: 
“The Nicolaitans are the Balaamites; no sect bearing the one name or the other; but those 
who, in the new dispensation, repeated the sin of Balaam in the old, and sought to 
overcome or destroy the people of God by the same temptations whereby Balaam had 
sought to overcome them before.” The names, however, are by no means parallel: 
conqueror of the people not being the same as corrupter of the people. Besides, in ver. 
14, the Balaamites are evidently distinguished from the Nicolaitans. 

Alford remarks: “There is no sort of reason for interpreting the name otherwise than 
historically. It occurs in a passage indicating simple matters of historical fact, just as the 
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name Antipas does in ver. 13.” 
7. He that hath an ear, etc. Compare Matt. 11:15; Mark 4:9. The phrase is not found in 
John’s Gospel. It is used always of radical truths, great principles and promises. 

To him that overcometh(ré vixdvrt).A formula common to all these Epistles. The verb 
is used absolutely without any object expressed. It is characteristic of John, occurring 
once in the Gospel, six times in the First Epistle, sixteen times in the Apocalypse, and 
elsewhere only Luke 11:22; Rom. 3:4; 12:21. 

Will I give. This phrase has a place in every one of these Epistles. The verb is John’s 
habitual word for the privileges and functions of the Son, whether as bestowed upon Him 
by the Father, or dispensed by Him to His followers. See John 3:35; 5:22,27,36; 6:65; 
13:3; 17:6. Compare Rev. 2:23; 3:8; 6:4; 11:3. 

Of the tree (ée EvXov).The preposition ¢¢ out of occurs one hundred and twenty-seven 
times in the Apocalypse, and its proper signification is almost universally out of; but this 
rendering in many of the passages would be so strange and unidiomatic, that the New 
Testament Revisers have felt themselves able to adopt it only forty-one times out of all 
that number, and employ of, from, by, with, on, at, because of, by reason of, from 
among. See, for instance, ch. 2:7,21;22; 6:4,10; 8:11; 9:18; 14:13; 15:2; 16:21. Compare 
John 3:31; 4:13; 6:13, 39, 51; 8:23, 44; 9:6; 11:1; 12:3, 27, 32; 17:15, ; 

Tree, lit., wood. See on Luke 23:31; 1 Pet. 3:24. Dean Plumptre notes the fact that, 
prominent as this symbol had been in the primeval history, it had remained unnoticed in 
the teaching where we should most have looked for its presence—in that of the Psalmist and 
Prophets of the Old Testament. Only in the Proverbs of Solomon had it been used, ina 
sense half allegorical and half mystical (Prov. 3:18; 13:12; 11:30; 15:4). The revival of 
the symbol in the Apocalypse is in accordance with the theme of the restitution of all 
things. The tree which disappeared with the disappearance of the earthly Paradise, 
reappears with the reappearance of the heavenly. To eat of the tree of life expresses 
participation in the life eternal. The figure of the tree of life appears in all mythologies 
from India to Scandinavia. The Rabbins and Mohammedans called the vine the probation 
tree. The Zend Avesta has its tree of life called the Death-Destroyer. It grows by the 
waters of life, and the drinking of its sap confers immortality. The Hindu tree of life is 
pictured as growing out of a great seed in the midst of an expanse of water. It has three 
branches, each crowned with a sun, denoting the three powers of creation, preservation, 
and renovation after destruction. In another representation Budha sits in meditation 
under a tree with three branches, each branch having three stems. One of the Babylonian 
cylinders discovered by Layard, represents three priestesses gathering the fruit of what 
seems to be a palm-tree with three branches on each side. Athor, the Venus of the 
Egyptians, appears half-concealed in the branches of the sacred peach-tree, giving to the 
departed soul the fruit, and the drink of heaven from a vial from which the streams of life 
descend upon the spirit, a figure at the foot of the tree, like a hawk, with a human head 
and with hands outstretched. 

In the Norse mythology a prominent figure is Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence; its 
roots in the kingdom of Hela or Death, its trunk reaching to heaven, and its boughs 
spread over the whole universe. At its foot, in the kingdom of Death, sits three Nornas or 
Fates, the Past, the Present, and the Future, watering its roots from the sacred well. 
Compare ch. 22:2,14,19. Virgil, addressing Dante at the completion of the ascent of the 
Purgatorial Mount, says: 


“That apple sweet, which through so many branches 
The care of mortals goeth in pursuit of, 
To-day shall put in peace thy hungerings.” 
Purgatorio, xxvii., 115—117, 
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Paradise. See on Luke 23:43. Omit in the midst of. Tlapdéevoos Paradise “passes 
through a series of meanings, each one higher than the last. From any garden of delight, 
which is its first meaning, it comes to be predominantly applied to the Garden of Eden, 
then to the resting-place of separate souls in joy and felicity, and lastly to the very heaven 
itself; and we see eminently in it, what we see indeed in so many words, how revealed 
religion assumes them into her service, and makes them vehicles of far higher truth than 
any which they knew at first, transforming and transfiguring them, as in this case, from 
glory to glory” (Trench). 

8. Smyrna. Lying a little north of Ephesus, on a gulf of the same name. The original city 
was destroyed about B.C. 627, and was deserted and in ruins for four hundred years. 
Alexander the Great contemplated its restoration, and his design was carried out after his 
death. The new city was built a short distance south of the ancient one, and became the 
finest in Asia Minor, being known as the glory of Asia. It was one of the cities which 
claimed the honor of being Homer’s birthplace. A splendid temple was erected by the 
Smymaeans to his memory, and a cave in the neighborhood of the city was shown where 
he was said to have composed his poems. Smyrna’s fine harbor made it a commercial 
centre; but it was also distinguished for its schools of rhetoric and philosophy. Polycarp 
was the first bishop of its church, which suffered much from persecution, and he was said 
to have suffered martyrdom in the stadium of the city, A.D. 166. It is argued with some 
plausibility that Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna at the time of the composition of the 
Apocalypse, and was the person addressed here. This question, however, is bound up with 
that of the date of composition (see Trench, Epistles to the Seven Churches ). The city 
was a seat of the worship of Cybele the Mother of the gods, and Dionysus or Bacchus. 

Was dead (éyéveto vexpos). Lit., became dead. 

Is alive (€yoev). Lit., lived. Rev., properly, lived again; the word being used of 
restoration to life. See, for a similar usage, Matt. 9:18; John 5:25. 

9. Thy works and. Omit. 

Tribulation (9dtYuw), See on Matt. 13:21. Referring to the persecutions of Jewish and — 
heathen oppressors. See on Smyrna, ver. 8. 

Poverty (awtwyelav). Because, like all the other early Christian churches, the majority of 
its members were of the poorer classes, and also, perhaps, with reference to their robbery 
by persecutors. See on poor, Matt. 5:3. 

Rich. In faith and grace. Compare Jas. 2:5,7; 1 Tim. 6:17,18; Luke 12:21; Matt. 19:21. 

Blasphemy (8dacgnulav). See on Mark 7:22. Not primarily direct blasphemy against 
God, but reviling at believers. 

Jews. Literally. Not Christians, as in Philip. 3:3; Rom. 2:28,29. Actually Jews by birth, 
but not spiritually. The title is not given them by the Spirit, nor by the seer, but by 
themselves; and none would use that title except such as were Jews by birth and by 
religion. The enmity of the Jews against Christians is a familiar fact to all readers of the 
book of Acts; and it is a matter of history that their malignity was especially displayed 
toward the Church of Smyrna. In the circular letter addressed by the Church of Smyrna 
to the churches in the Christian world, it is related that Jews joined with heathen in 
clamoring that Polycarp should be cast to the lions or burned alive,and were foremost 
as Ios avtots (as was their wont) in bringing logs for the pile, and in the endeavor to 
prevent the remains of the martyr from being delivered to his Christian associates for 
burial. 

Synagogue of Satan. For Synagogue, see on assembly, Jas. 2:2, the only passage in 
which the word is used for a Christian assembly. This fact goes to support the literal 
explanation of the term Jews. For Satan, see on Luke 10:18. For John’s use of the 
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expression the Jews, see on John 1:19. The use of the word here in an honorable sense, 
so different from John’s custom, has been urged against his authorship of the Apocalpyse, 
But John here only quotes the word, and, further, employs it without the article. 

10. Fear not(endev good). Lit., fear nothing. For the verb, see on Luke 1:50. 

Behold (tod 87). The particle §) for certain, which is not rendered, gives a quality of 
assurance to the prediction. 

The Devil(StaBoros). See on Matt. 4:1. The persecution of the Christians is thus traced 
to the direct agency of Satan, and not to the offended passions or prejudices of men. 
Trench observes: “There is nothing more remarkable in the records which have come 
down to us of the early persecutions, than the sense which the confessors and martyrs 
and those who afterwards narrate their sufferings and their triumphs entertain and utter, 
that these great fights of affliction through which they were called to pass, were the 
immediate work of the Devil.” 

Shall cast (mérAXet Bareiv). Rev., rightly, is about to cast. 

Prison (puraxiv). See on Acts 5:21. 

May be tried (reipaaSnre). Tempted. See on 1 Pet. 1:7. 

Tribulation ten days (Shivw jyepav Séxa). Lit., a tribulation of ten days. 

Be thou (yivov). The exact force of the word cannot be given by a corresponding word 
in English. Lit., “become thou.” There is to be a succession of trials demanding an 
increase in the power and a variety in the direction of faith. With reference to these trials, 
faithfulness is to be not only existent but becoming, developing with new strength and 
into new applications. 

Unto death (axpt Yavdrov). Not faithful until the time of death, but faithful up to a 
measure which will endure death for Christ’s sake. “It is an intensive, not an extensive 
term.” 

A crown(rov otépavor).Rev., rightly, the crown. See on | Pet. 5:4; Jas. 1:12. Crown 
is used with a variety of words: crown of righteousness (2 Tim. 4:8); glory (1 Pet. 5:4); 
beauty (Isa. 62:3, Sept., A. V., glory); pride (Isa. 28:1); rejoicing (1 Thess. 2:19). 

Of life (rs Gwis). The full phrase is the crown of the life: i.e., the crown which 
consists in life eternal. The image is not taken from the Greek games, although Smyrna 
contained a temple of Olympian Jupiter, and Olympian games were celebrated there. It is 
the diadem of royalty rather than the garland of victory, though more commonly used in 
the latter sense. It is not likely that John would use an image from the games, since there 
was the most violent prejudice against them on the part of Jewish Christians; a prejudice 
which, on occasions of their celebration, provoked the special ferocity of the pagans 
against what they regarded as the unpatriotic and unsocial character of Christ’s disciples. 
It was at the demand of the people assembled in the stadium that Polycarp was given up 
to death. Moreover, it is doubtful whether any symbol in the Apocalypse is taken from 
heathenism. The imagery is Jewish. 

11. Be hurt(dSuxen 94). Strictly, wronged. 

Second death. An expression peculiar to the Apocalypse. See 20:6,14; 21:8. In those 
two passages it is defined as the lake of fire. The death awaiting the wicked after 
judgment. 

12. Pergamos. The proper form of the name is Pergamum. It was situated in Teuthrania 
in Mysia, in a district watered by three rivers, by one of which it communicated with the 
sea. The original city was built on a lofty hill, which afterward became the citadel as 
houses sprang up around its base. The local legends attached a sacred character to the 
place, which, together with its natural strength, made it a place of deposit for royal 
treasure. The city was mainly indebted to Eumenes II. (B.C. 197 — 159) for its 
embellishment and extension. In addition to walks and public buildings, he founded the 
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library, which contained two-hundred-thousand volumes, and was second only to that of 
Alexandria. The kingdom of Pergamum became a Roman province B.C. 130; but the city 
continued to flourish, so that Pliny styled it “by far the most illustrious of Asia.” All the 
main roads of Western Asia converged there. Pergamum was celebrated for the 
manufacture of ointments, pottery, tapestries, and parchment, which derives its name 
(charta Pergamena) from the city. It contained a celebrated and much-frequented temple 
of Aesculapius, who was worshipped in the form of a living serpent fed in the temple. 
Hence Aesculapius was called the god of Pergamum, and on the coins struck by the town 


he often appears with a rod encircled by a serpent. The great glory of the city was the 
Nicephorium, a grove of great beauty containing an assemblage of temples. The city has 


been described as a sort of union of a pagan cathedral-city, a university- town, and a royal 
residence, embellished during a succession of years by kings who all had a passion for 
expenditure and ample means of gratifying it. The streams which embraced the towns 
irrigated the groves of Nicephorium and of Aesculapius, in which flourished the licentious 
rites of pagan antiquity. The sacred character of the city appears in coins and inscriptions 
which described the Pergamenes by the title claimed by the worshippers of Diana at 
Ephesus, vewxdpoe temple-sweepers or sacristans. 

The sharp sword with two edges. See on 1:16. 

13. Dwellest (xatotxets).See on Luke 11:26; Acts 2:5. 

Seat (9pdvos).Rev., rightly, throne, which is a transcript of the Greek word. Better than 
seat, because it is intended to represent Satan as exercising dominion there. The word is 
used in the New Testament of a kingly throne (Luke 1:32,52; Acts 2:30); of the judicial 
tribunal or bench (Matt. 19:28; Luke 22:30): of the seats of the elders (Rev. 4:4; 11:16). 
Also, by metonymy, of one who exercises authority, so, in the plural, of angels (Col. 
1:16), thrones belonging to the highest grade of angelic beings whose place is in the 
immediate presence of God. 

Holdest fast (xparets). See on Matt. 7:3; Acts 3:11. 

My name. See on 1 John 1:7. 

My faith. See on Acts 6:7. 

Antipas. There is no other record of this martyr. 

14. Doctrine (Si8ayhv).Rev., better, teaching. 

Balaam. See Num. 25:1—9; 31:15,16. Compare 2 Pet. 2:15; Jude 11. 

A stumbling-block (oxavSanor).See on offend, Mait. 5:29, and offence, Matt. 16:23. 

Before (€vatreov).Lit., in the sight of. See on Luke 24:11. 

Things sacrificed to idols (eSwAdSuTa). In the A. V. the word is rendered in four 
different ways: meats offered to idols (Acts 15:29): things offered to idols (Acts 21:25): 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols (1 Cor. 8:4); and as here. Rev., uniformly, 
things sacrificed to idols. 

The eating of idol meats, which was no temptation to the Jewish Christian, was quite 
otherwise to the Gentile. The act of sacrifice, among all ancient nations, was a social no 
less than a religious act. Commonly only a part of the victim was consumed as an 
offering, and the rest became the portion of the priests, was given to the poor, or was sold 
again in the markets. Hence sacrifice and feast were identified. The word originally used 
for killing in sacrifice (S¥ev) obtained the general sense of killing (Acts 10:13). Among 
the Greeks this identification was carried to the highest pitch. Thucydides enumerates 
sacrifices among popular entertainments. “We have not forgotten,” he says, “to provide 
for our weary spirits many relaxations from toil. We have regular games and sacrifices 
throughout the year ” (ii., 38). So Aristotle: “And some fellowships seem to be for the 
sake of pleasure; those of the followers of Love, and those of club-diners; for these are for — 
the sake of sacrifice and social intercourse” (Ethics,  viii., 9,5). Suetonius relates of 
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Claudius, the Roman Emperor, that, on one occasion, while in the Forum of Augustus, 
smelling the odor of the banquet which was being prepared for the priests in the 
neighboring temple of Mars, he left the tribunal and placed himself at the table with the 
priests ( Claudius, 33). Also how Vitellius would snatch from the altar-fire the entrails 
of victims and the corn, and consume them ( Vitellius, 13). Thus, for the Gentile, 
“refusal to partake of the idol-meats involved absence from public and private festivity, a 
withdrawal, in great part, from the social life of his time.” The subject is discussed by 
Paul in Rom. 14:2—21, and 1 Cor. 8:1—11:1. The council of Jerusalem (Acts 15) forbade 
the eating of meat offered to idols, not as esteeming it forbidden by the Mosaic law, but 
as becoming a possible occasion of sin to weak Christians. In his letter to the Corinthians, 
among whom the Jewish and more scrupulous party was the weaker, Paul, in arguing with 
the stronger and more independent party, never alludes to the decree of the Jerusalem 
council, but discusses the matter from the stand-point of the rights of conscience. While 
he admits the possibility of a blameless participation in a banquet, even in the 
idol-temple, he dissuades from it on the ground of its dangerous consequences to weak 
consciences, and as involving a formal recognition of the false worship which they had 
renounced at their baptism. “In the Epistle to the Romans we see the excess to which the 
scruples of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch of abstaining altogether 
from animal food; as, in the Nicolaitans of the Apocalyptic churches, we see the excess of 
the indifferentist party, who plunged without restraint into all the pollutions, moral as 
well as ceremonial, with which the heathen rites were accompanied” (Stanley, On 
Corinthians ). “It may be noted as accounting for the stronger and more vehement 
language of the Apocalypse, considered even as a simply human book, that the conditions 
of the case had altered. Christians and heathen were no longer dwelling together, as at 
Corinth, with comparatively slight interruption to their social intercourse, but were 
divided by a sharp line of demarcation. The eating of things sacrificed to idols was more 
and more a crucial test, involving a cowardly shrinking from the open confession of a 
Christian’s faith. Disciples who sat at meat in the idol’s temple were making merry with 
those whose hands were red with the blood of their fellow-worshippers, and whose lips 
had uttered blaspheming scoffs against the Holy Name” (Plumptre). 

In times of persecution, tasting the wine of the libations or eating meats offered to idols, 
was understood to signify recantation of Christianity. 

15.So.Even as Balak had Balaam for a false teacher, so hast thou the Nicolaitan teachers. 

Nicolaitans. See on ver. 6. 

Which thing I hate. Omit. 

16. J will make war (7roXepH}ow). The words war and make war occur oftener in the 
Apocalypse than in any other book of the New Testament. “An eternal roll of thunder 
from the throne” (Renan). 

17. To eat. Omit. 

Of the hidden manna (rob pdvva rod Kexpuppévov). The allusion may be partly to the 
pot of manna which was laid up in the ark in the sanctuary. See Exod. 16:32—34; 
compare Heb. 9:4. That the imagery of the ark was familiar to John appears from ch. 
11:19. This allusion however is indirect, for the manna laid up in the ark was not for 
food, but was a memorial of food once enjoyed. Two ideas seem to be combined in the 
figure: 

(1) Christ as the bread from heaven, the nourishment of the life of believers, the true 
manna, of which those who eat shall never die (John 6:31—33; 48—51); hidden, in that 
He is withdrawn from sight, and the Christian’s life is hid with Him in God (Col. 3:3). 

(2) The satisfaction of the believer’s desire when Christ shall be revealed. The hidden 
manna shall not remain forever hidden. We shall see Christ as He is, and be like Him (1 
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John 3:2). Christ gives the manna in giving Himself. “The seeing of Christ as He is, and, 
through this beatific vision, being made like to Him, is identical with the eating of the 
hidden manna, which shall, as it were, be then brought forth from the sanctuary, the holy 
of holies of God’s immediate presence where it was withdrawn from sight so long, that all 
may partake of it; the glory of Christ, now shrouded and concealed, being then revealed _ 
to His people” (Trench). 

This is one of numerous illustrations of the dependence of the Apocalypse upon Old | 
Testament history and prophecy. “To such an extent is this the case,” says Professor 
Milligan, “that it may be doubted whether it contains a single figure not drawn from the | 
Old Testament, or a single complete sentence not more or less built up of materials — 
brought from the same source.” See, for instance, Balaam (2:14); Jezebel (2:20); Michael | 
(12:7, compare Dan. 10:13; 12:1); Abaddon (9:11); Jerusalem, Mt. Zion, Babylon, the 
Euphrates, Sodom, Egypt (21:2; 14:1; 16:19; 9:14; 11:8); Gog and Magog (20:8, © 
compare Ezek. 38, 39). Similarly, the tree of life, the sceptre of iron, the potter’s vessels, 
the morning-star (2:7,17,27,28). Heaven is described under the figure of the tabernacle in 
the wilderness (11:1,19; 6:9; 8:3; 11:19; 4:6). The song of the redeemed is the song of — 
Moses (15:3). The plagues of Egypt appear in the blood, fire, thunder, darkness and 
locusts (ch. 8). “The great earthquake of ch. 6 is taken from Haggai; the sun becoming 
black as sackcloth of hair and the moon becoming blood (ch. 8)from Joel: the stars of 
heaven falling, the fig-tree casting her untimely figs, the heavens departing as a scroll (ch. 
8) from Isaiah: the scorpions of ch. 9 from Ezekiel: the gathering of the vine of the earth 
(ch. 14) from Joel, and the treading of the winepress in the same chapter from Isaiah.” So 
too the details of a single vision are gathered out of different prophets or different parts 
of the same prophet. For instance, the vision of the glorified Redeemer (1: 12—20). The 
golden candlesticks are from Exodus and Zechariah; the garment down to the foot from 
Exodus and Daniel; the golden girdle and the hairs like wool from Isaiah and Daniel; the 
feet like burnished brass, and the voice like the sound of many waters, from Ezekiel; the ~ 
two-edged sword from Isaiah and Psalms; the countenance like the sun from Exodus; the 
falling of the seer as dead from Exodus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; the laying of Jesus’ 
right hand on the seer from Daniel. 

“Not indeed that the writer binds himself to the Old Testament in a slavish spirit. He 
rather uses it with great freedom and independence, extending, intensifying, or 
transfiguring its descriptions at his pleasure. Yet the main source of his emblems cannot 
be mistaken. The sacred books of his people had been more than familiar to him. They 
had penetrated his whole being. They had lived within him as a germinating seed, capable 
of shooting up not only in the old forms, but in new forms of life and beauty. In the 
whole extent of sacred and religious literature there is to be found nowhere else such a 
perfect fusion of the revelation given to Israel with the mind of one who would either 
express Israel’s ideas, or give utterance, by means of the symbols supplied by Israel’s 
history, to the present and most elevated thoughts of the Christian faith” (this note is 
condensed from Professor Milligans Baird Lectures on the Revelation of St. John ). 

A white stone (Wipov Never); See on counteth, Luke 14:28; and white, Luke 9:29. 
The foundation of the figure is not to be sought in Gentile but in Jewish customs. “White 
is everywhere the color and livery of heaven” (Trench). See ch. 1:14; 3:5; 7:9; 14:14; 
19:8,11,14; 20:11. It is the bright, glistering white. Compare Matt. 28:3; Luke 24:4; 
John 20:12; Rev. 20:11; Dan. 7:9. 

It is impossible to fix the meaning of the symbol with any certainty. The following are 
some of the principal views: The Urim and Thummim concealed within the High-Priest’s 
breastplate of judgment. This is advocated by Trench, who supposes that the Urim was a 
peculiarly rare stone, possibly the diamond, and engraven with the ineffable name of 
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God. The new name he regards as the new name of God or of Christ (ch. 3:12); some 
revelation of the glory of God which can be communicated to His people only in the 
higher state of being, and which they only can understand who have actually received. 

Professor Milligan supposes an allusion to the plate of gold worn on the High-Priest’s 
forehead, and inscribed with the words “Holiness to the Lord,” but, somewhat strangely, 
runs the figure into the stone or pebble used in voting, and regards the white stone as 
carrying the idea of the believer’s acquittal at the hands of God. 

Dean Plumptre sees in the stone the signet by which, in virtue of its form or of the 
characters inscribed on it, he who possessed it could claim from the friend who gave it, at 
any distance of time, a frank and hearty welcome; and adds to this an allusion to the 
custom of presenting such a token, with the guest’s name upon it, of admission to the 
feast given to those who were invited to partake within the temple precincts—a feast 
which consisted wholly or in part of sacrificial meats. 

Others, regarding the connection of the stone with the manna, refer to the use of the lot 
cast among the priests in order to determine which one should offer the sacrifice. 

Others, to the writing of a candidate’s name at an election by ballot upon a stone or 
bean. 

In short, the commentators are utterly divided, and the true interpretation remains a 
matter of conjecture. 

A new name. Some explain the new name of God or of Christ (compare ch. 3:12); 
others, of the recipient’s own name. “A new name however, a revelation of his everlasting 
title as a son of God to glory in Christ, but consisting of and revealed in those personal 
marks and signs of God’s peculiar adoption of himself, which he and none other is 
acquainted with” (Alford), Bengel says: “Wouldst thou know what kind of a new name 
thou wilt obtain? Overcome. Before that thou wilt ask in vain, and after that thou wilt 
soon read it inscribed on the white stone.” 

18. Thyatira. Situated on the confines of Mysia and Ionia. According to Pliny it was 
known in earlier times as Pelopia and Euhippia. Its prosperity received a new impulse 
under the Roman Emperor Vespasian. The city contained a number of corporate guilds, 
as potters, tanners, weavers, robe-makers, and dyers. It was from Thyatira that Lydia the 
purple-seller of Philippi came, Paul’s first European convert. The numerous streams of the 
adjacent country were full of leeches. The principal deity of the city was Apollo, 
worshipped as the Sungod under the surname Tyrimnas. A shrine outside the walls was 
dedicated to Sambatha, a sibyl. The place was never of paramount political importance. 

Son of God. Compare Son of man, ch. 1:13; Ps. 2:7.ch. 19:13. 

Who hath His eyes, etc. See on ch. 1:14,15. 

Thy works, and the last, etc. Omit and, and read, as Rev., and that thy last works are 
more than the first. 

20. A few things. Omit. 

Thou sufferest (eas), Used absolutely. Toleratest. 

That woman. Rev., the woman. Some translate thy wife. 

Jezebel. Used symbolically, but with reference to the notorious historic Jezebel. She was 
the daughter of Ethbaal, king of Sidon (1 Kings 16:31), formerly a priest of Astarte, and 
who had made his way to the throne by the murder of his predecessor Pheles. Ahab’s 
marriage with her was the first instance of a marriage with a heathen princess of a king of 
the northern kingdom of Israel. This alliance was a turning-point in the moral history of 
the kingdom. From the times of David and Solomon many treaties had been concluded 
between Phoenicia and Israel; but it was at the same time the special business of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes to restore the ancient rigidness of the nationality of Israel. 
Jezebel looked down with perverse pride upon a people whose religion she neither 
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understood nor respected. Though the ten tribes had yielded to idolatry in the worship of 
the calves, the true God was still worshipped and the law of Moses acknowledged. 

From the time of Ahab’s marriage the apostasy of Israel became more decided and 
deadly. She was “a woman in whom, with the reckless and licentious habits of an Oriental 
queen, were united the fiercest and sternest qualities inherent in the old Semitic race. Her 
husband, in whom generous and gentle feelings were not wanting, was yet of a weak and 
yielding character which soon made him a tool in her hands. . . . The wild license of her 
life and the magical fascination of her arts or her character became a proverb in the 
nation. Round her and from her, in different degrees of nearness, is evolved the awful 
drama of the most eventful crisis of this portion of the Israelite history” (Stanley, 
Jewish Church). She sought to exterminate the prophets of Jeshovah (1 Kings 18:13), and 
inaugurated the worship of Baal the Sun-god on a magnificent scale. Two sanctuaries were 
established, one for each of the great Phoenician deities, at each of the two new capitals 
of the kingdom, Samaria and Jezreel. The sanctuary of Astarte of Ashtaroth (the Phoenician 
Venus) at Jezreel was under Jezebel’s special sanction, and there is reason to suppose 
that she ministered as a priestess in that licentious worship. Four hundred priests or 
prophets were attached to this sanctuary and were supported at her table. The sanctuary 
to Baal at Samaria was large enough to contain all the worshippers of the northern kingdom. 
Its staff consisted of four hundred and fifty priests, and the interior contained represen- 
tations of the Sun-god on small pillars, while a large statue of the same deity was set up 
in front. At these sanctuaries Ahab in person offered sacrifices. 

Expositors are divided as to the symbolic import of the name in this passage, some 
referring it to a single person—“some single wicked woman in the Church of Thyatira 
inheriting this name of infamy in the Church of God,” giving herself out as a prophetess, 
and seducing the servants of Christ to commit fornication and to eat things offered to 
idols. Others interpret the name as designating an influential heretical party in the 
Church: but, as Alford remarks, “‘the real solution must lie hidden until all that is hidden 
shall be known.” It is clear, at any rate, that Thyatira, like the Church of old, had sinned 
by her alliance with a corrupt faith and practice. 

To teach and to seduce (§&donew.xal rrAavacda). The best texts read 
‘kal Siddoner kad mrava and she teacheth and seduceth. So Rev. For seduceth see on 
err, Mark 12:24, and deceiver and error, Matt. 28:63,64. The word 7Aavay to seduce is 
found oftener in the Apocalypse than elsewhere in the New Testament. It never means 
mere error as such, but fundamental departure from the truth. 

To commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed to idols. Both sins of the historical 
Jezebel. See 2 Kings 9:22,30; Jer. 4:30; Nahum 3:4. 

21. Space(xpovor).Lit., time, as Rev. 

Repent (petavonon).See on Matt. 3:2; 21:29. 

Of her fornication (€). Lit., out of; i.e., so as to come out of and escape from her sin. 
See on ver, 7. 

22. /nto a bed. Of anguish. The scene of the sin is also the scene of the punishment. 

Commit adultery (wovyetovras).A wider term than qropveveat to commit fornication. 
Compare the metaphorical meaning expressing the rebellion and idolatry of Israel (Jer. 
SS OaE BZekeOLS2)s 

With her (wer’ adrjs). Not with her as the conjux adulterii, but who share with her in 
her adulteries. 

Of their deeds (x Tav épywv adtédv).Read aris her (deeds). Repent out of (ée)as 
in ver. 21. 

23. Children (réxva). Emphatic. Distinguished from the participators of ver. 22, as her 
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proper adherents, “who are begotten of her and go to constitute her.” Others, however, 
deny any distinction (Milligan), and others (as Trench) explain as the less forward and 
prominent members of the wicked company, deceived where the others were the 
deceivers. . 

With death (€v Javarw). To kill with death is a very strong expression. Compare Lev. 
20:10, Sept., Savdrp SavarotcIwcav' shall be put to death (A. V. and Rey.). Lit., Jet 
them be put to death with death. The reference can hardly be to the slaughter of Ahab’s 
seventy sons (2 Kings 10:6,7) who were not Jezebel’s children. 

All the churches. Not merely the seven churches, but the churches throughout the 
world. 

Shall know (yvdcovrat).See on John 2:24. 

Searcheth (épevvav). See John 5:39; 7:52; Rom. 8:27. Compare Jer. 11:20; 17:10; 
20:12; 1 Pet. 1:11. Denoting a careful search, a following up or tracking, See Gen. 31:35; 
1 Kings 20:6; Prov. 20:27; 1 Cor. 2:10. 

Reins (vedpovs). Only here in the New Testament. Strictly, kidneys. Used of the 
thoughts, feelings, and purposes of the soul. A similar use of the physical for the spiritual 
organ is omy yya bowels for heart. See on pitiful, 1 Pet. 3:8. 

24. And unto the rest. Omit and, and render, as Rev., to you I say, to the rest, etc. 

And which («at ofrwes).Omit ‘Kat' and. The compound relative, which, classifies; which 
are of those who know not, etc. 

The depths of Satan (ta BdIn tod Satava). The reference is, most probably, to the 
Gnostic sect of the Ophites (dvs , a serpent), or, in Hebrew, Naasenes (naash, a serpent), 
serpent-worshippers, a sect the origin of which is unknown, but which existed as late as 
the sixth century; since, in 530, Justinian passed law against it. “The veneration of the 
serpent was but the logical development of a theory, the germ of which is common to 
many of the Gnostic sects. Proceeding on the assumption that the creator of the world is 
to be regarded as an evil power, a thing in hostility to the supreme God, it follows as a 
natural consequence that the fall of man through disobedience to the command of his 
maker must be regarded, not as a transgression against the will of the supreme God, but as 
an emancipation from the authority of an evil being. The serpent, therefore, who tempted 
mankind to sin, is no longer their destroyer but their benefactor. He is the symbol of 
intellect, by whose means the first human pair were raised to the knowledge of the 
existence of higher beings than their creator. This conception, consistently carried out, 
would have resulted in a direct inversion of the whole teaching of scripture, in calling evil 
good and good evil; in converting Satan into God and God into Satan. The majority of 
the Ophite sects, however, seem to have shrunk from this portentous blasphemy. While 
acknowledging the fall of man as, in some manner, a deliverance from evil and an 
exaltation of human nature, they hesitated to carry out their principle by investing the 
evil spirit with the attributes of deity. A kind of compromise was made between scripture 
and philosophy. The serpent was, notwithstanding his service to mankind, represented as 
a being of evil nature and an enemy to man, though his work was overruled to man’s 
good, and he himself was, beyond his intention, the instrument of a higher wisdom. But 
in one sect at least of the Ophites, the more logical and thoroughly blasphemous 
consequences of the first principles were exhibited openly and unblushingly” (Mansel, 

Gnostic Heresies ). The characteristic boast of the Gnostics was their knowledge of the 
depths of divine things. In this they were probably perverting and caricaturing the words 
of Paul (Rom. 11:33; 1 Cor. 2:10). 

As they speak. Rev., as they say. The questions are, Ist. What is the phrase alluded to? Is 
it the familiar formula of these heretics, “the depths,” or “the depths of God,” the 
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depths of Satan being added by the Lord himself in ironical contrast with the depths of 
divine knowledge,—or is it the depths of Satan? 2nd. Does as they say refer to Christians, 
describing the depths of the Gnostics as depths of Satan, or does it refer to the heretics 
themselves, calling their own mysteries depths of Satan? 

The majority of commentators regard as they say as referring to the heretics, and as 
applying only to the word depths; of Satan being added by the Lord in indignation. 
Alford says that no such formula as depths of Satan, or any resembling it,, is found as | 
used by the ancient Gnostic heretics. 

Other burden (GAXo Bapos). The words for burden in the New Testament are dyxos 
(only in Heb. 12:1), Bdpos. (Matt. 20:12; Gal. 6:2); and ‘opriov' (Matt. 11:30; 23:4; 
Gal. 6:5). ."Oryxos' refers to bulk, Bdpos to weight, poptiov to a burden so far as it is 
borne (pépw).Thus in Heb. 12:1, Jay aside every weight (Gyxos), ‘the figure being that 
of runners in the race-course, and the word appropriate as denoting the bulky robes and 
the accoutrements of the ordinary dress which might impede the freedom of the limbs. In — 
Matt. 20:12, she burden (Bdpos) and heat of the day, the idea is that of heavy toil 
pressing like a weight. So Gal. 6:2, Bear ye one another’s burdens. ~ But in Gal. 6:5, the | 
emphasis is on the act of bearing; and therefore ‘doprfoy' is used: Every man shall bear — 
his own burden; i.e., every man shall carry that which it is appointed him to bear. The 
reference in that passage is probably to the prohibition enjoined by the apostolic council 
of Jerusalem, which concerned the very things which are rebuked here—fornication and 
abstinence from idol-meats. In the narrative of that council the phrase occurs “to lay 
upon you no greater burden” (Acts 15:28). The meaning accordingly will be, “I put upon 
you no other burden than abstinence from and protest against these abominations.” 

25. Hold fast (mparycare).See on Mark 7:3; Acts 3:11. 

Till I come(&xpus 0 dv #€w).The conditional particle &¥ marks the time of His coming 
as uncertain. 

26. Keepeth my works (rnp@v ta épya pov). The phrase occurs only here in the New 
Testament. The works are those which Christ commands, which He does, and which are 
the fruits of His Spirit. See on John 4:47. 

Power (€€ovclav). See on John 1:12. Rev., better, authority. 

Nations (é9v@v). See on Matt. 25:32, and Gentiles, Luke 2:32. Properly, here, the 
Gentiles, as opposed to the true Israel of God. 

27. Shall rule (arowpavet). Lit., shall shepherd. A comparison with ch. 7:17, brings out 
the terrible irony in this word. Compare Ps. 2:9, Sept., where the same word is used. A. 
V., break. See on rule, Matt. 2:6; feed, Acts 20:28; 1 Pet. 5:2; Jude 12. 

Rod (6485y).Commonly rendered staff, once sceptre, Heb. 1:8. This is its meaning here. 

Vessels (cxedn). See on goods, Matt. 12:29; vessel, 1 Pet. 3:7. 

Of the potter (xepapixd).From xépapos potter’s clay. ; 

Shall they be broken to shivers. The A. V. follows the reading cuvtpiBjcerar; the 
future tense of the verb. The correct reading is ‘cuvtp(Beras, the present tense. Render 
therefore, as Rev.,- as the vessels of the potter are broken: "See on Mark 5:4, and 
bruising, Luke 9:39. The ‘ovv together gives the picture of the fragments collapsing into a 
heap. ; 

28. The morning-star (tov aorépa tov mpwivor)..The star, that of the morning. One of 
John’s characteristic constructions. See on 1 John 4:9. The reference is, most probably, 
to Christ himself. See ch. 22:16. He will give Himself. This interpretation falls in with the 
promise of power over the nations in ver. 26. The star was the ancient emblem of 
sovereignty. See Num. 24:17; Matt. 2:2. “It was the symbol of sovereignty on its brighter 
and benignant side, and was therefore the fitting and necessary complement of the dread 
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attributes that had gone before. The king came not only to judge and punish, but also to 
illumine and cheer” (Plumptre). Compare 2 Pet. 1:19. 


CHAPTER 3. 


1. Sardis. The capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia. It was situated ina plain watered 
by the river Pactolus. The city was of very ancient origin. Herodotus (i., 84) gives the 
account of its siege and capture by Cyrus, and of its previous fortification by an old king, 
Meles. It was ruled by a series of able princes, the last of whom was Croesus, celebrated 
for his wealth and his misfortunes. In the earlier part of his reign he extended his 
dominion over the whole of Asia Minor, with the exception of Lycia and Cilicia. The 
Lydian rule was terminated by the conquest of Cyrus. From the Persians it passed into 
the hands of Alexander the Great, after which, for the next three hundred years, its 
fortunes are obscure. In B.C. 214 it was taken and sacked by Antiochus the Great after a 
siege of two years. The kings of Pergamus next succeeded to the dominion, and from 
them it passed into the hands of the Romans. 

In the time of Tiberius it was desolated by an earthquake, together with eleven or twelve 
other important cities of Asia, and the calamity was increased by a pestilence. 

Sardis was in very early times an important commercial city. Pliny says that the art of 
dyeing wool was invented there, and it was the entrepot of the dyed woollen 
manufactures, carpets, etc., the raw material for which was furnished by the flocks of 
Phrygia. It was also the place where the metal electrum was procured. Gold was found in 
the bed of the Pactolus. Silver and gold coins are said to have been first minted there, and 
it was at one time known as a slave-mart. The impure worship of the goddess Cybele was 
celebrated there, and the massive ruins of her temple are still to be seen. The city isnowa 
hean of ruins. In 1850 no human being found a dwelling there. 

The seven Spirits of God. see on ch. 1:4, 

2. Be watchful (ylvouv yYpnyopav). Lit., become awake and on the watch. See on Mark 
13:35; 1 Pet. 5:8. become what thou art not. 

Strengthen (argpi£ov). See on 1 Pet. 5:10, and compare Luke 22:32; Rom. 1:11; 2 
Thess. 3:3. 

That are ready to die (& pédret drrodaveiv). Read Eueddov were ready or about (to 
die). 

I have not found thy works (od e&pnxd cov ta épya). Some texts omit the article 
before works, in which case we should render, / have found no works of thine. So Rev. 

Perfect (wemdnpopéva).Lit., fulfilled. So Rev. 

God. The best texts insert prov, my God. 

3. Thou hast received and heard (etAnpas Kai xoveas).The former of these verbs is in 
the perfect tense: thou hast received the truth as a permanent deposit. It remains with 
thee whether thou regardest it or not. The latter verb is in the aorist tense, didst hear (so 
Rey.), denoting merely the act of hearing when it took place. 

Watch. See on ver. 2. 

On thee. Omit. 

As a thief (@s Kéarrys). Thief, as distinguished from Ago Tfs° robber, a plunderer 
on a larger scale, who secures his booty not by stealth, but by violence. Hence the word is 
appropriate here to mark the unexpected and stealthy coming of the Lord. Compare 1 
Thess. 5:2,4; 2 Pet. 3:10. 

Thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee. The Greek proverb says that the 
feet of the avenging deities are shod with wool. The sentiment is voiced in the two 
following fragments from Aeschylus: 
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“Whether one sleep or walk or sit at ease, 
Unseen and voiceless Justice dogs his steps, 
Striking athwart his path from right or left; 
Nor what is foully done will night conceal: 
Whate’er thou doest some god beholdeth thee.” 


“And dost thou deem that thou shalt e’er o’ercome 
Wisdom divine? That retribution lies 
Somewhere remote from mortals? Close at hand, 
Unseen itself, it sees and knows full well 
Whon it befits to smite. But thou know’st not 
The hour when, swift and sudden, it shall come 
And sweep away the wicked from the earth.” 


4. Thou hast a few names. The best texts insert GX. but between these words and 
the close of the preceding verse. So Rev. But, notwithstanding the general apathy of the 
Church, thou hast a few, etc. Compare ver. 1, thou hast a name, and see on ch. 11:13. 
Names is equivalent to persons, afew who may be rightly named as exceptions to the gen- 
eral conception. 

Even in Sardis. Omit kateven. 

Defiled (€uédvvay).See on 1 Pet. 1:4. 

Garments. See the same figure, Jude 23. The meaning is, have not sullied the purity of 
their Christian life. 

In white (€ XeuKois). With iarlots’ garments understood. See on ch. 2:17, and 
compare Zech. 3:3,5. “White colors are suitable to the gods” (Plato, Laws, xii., 956). 
So Virgil, of the tenants of Elysium: 


‘Lo, priests of holy life and chaste while they in life had part; 
Lo, god-loved poets, men who spake things worthy Phoebus’ heart: 
And they who bettered life on earth by new-found mastery; 
And they whose good deeds left a tale for men to name them by: 
And all they had their brows about with snowy fillets bound.” 
Aeneid vi.,661—665. 


The same shall be clothed (obras meptBaretraz).F or ovros this, or the same, read ofrws 
thus: shall thus be arrayed. So Rev. The verb denotes a solemn investiture, and means 
literally to throw or put around. ; 

5. Book of life. Lit., the book of the life. For the figure, see Exod. 32:32; Ps. 69:28; 
Dan. 12:1; Philip. 4:3. Compare Luke 10:20; Heb. 12:23. 

I will confess (€€oporoyjcopat). Openly confess (é£).See on Matt. 11:25; Acts 19:18; 
Jas. 5:16. 

7. Philadelphia. Seventy-five miles southeast of Sardis. The second city of Lydia. The 
adjacent region was celebrated as a wine-growing district, and its coins bore the head of 
Bacchus and the figure of a Bacchante. The population included Jews, Jewish Christians, 
and converts from heathenism. It suffered from frequent earthquakes. Of all the seven 
churches it had the longest duration of prosperity as a Christian city. It still exists as a 
Turkish town under the name of Allah Shehr, City of God. The situation is picturesque, 
the town being built on four or five hills, and well supplied with trees, and the climate is 
healthful. One of the mosques is believed by the native Christians to have been the 
gathering-place of the church addressed in the Apocalypse. ‘One solitary pillar of high 
antiquity has been often noticed as reminding beholders of the words in ch. 3:12: Him 
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that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God. 

He that is holy (6 dytos). See on Acts 26:10. Christ is called holy, Acts 2:27; 13:35; 
Heb. 7:26; in all which passages the word, however, is Savos, which is holy by sanction, 
applied to one who diligently observes all the sanctities of religion. It is appropriate to 
Christ, therefore, as being the one in whom these eternal sanctities are grounded and 
reside. “Aryos, the word used here, refers rather to separation from evil. 

He that is true (6 ddn9uvds). See on John 1:9. Adn9wes is not merely genuine as 
contrasted with the absolutely false, but as contrasted with that which is only 
subordinately or typically true. It expresses the perfect realization of an idea as 
contrasted with its partial realization. Thus, Moses gave bread, but the Father giveth the 
true bread (Tov aptov Tov adnIuvév). Israel was a vine of God’s planting (Ps.80:8), Christ is 
the true (4' ddn9wh) vine (John 15:1). The word is so characteristic of John that, while 
found only once in the Synoptic Gospels, once in a Pauline Epistle, and four times in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, it occurs nine times in the fourth Gospel, four times in John’s 
First Epistle, and ten times in the Apocalypse, and in every instance in these three latter 
books in its own distinctive signification. 

The key of David. See on ch. 1:18, and compare Isa. 22:22. David is the type of Christ, 
the supreme ruler of the kingdom of heaven. See Jer. 30:9; Ezek. 34:23; 37:24. The 


house of David is the typical designation of the kingdom of Jesus Christ (Ps. 122:5). The 
holding of the keys, the symbols of power, thus belongs to Christ as Lord of the kingdom 


and Church of God. See on Matt. 16:19: He admits and excludes at His pleasure. 

No man shutteth (ov8els xrele.Read xAetcet shall shut. So Rev. 

8. I have set (S€5wxa). Lit., J have given. For a similar phrase see Luke 12:51. 

An open door(Stpav dveypévnv).Rev., more literally, a door opened. This is variously 
explained. Some refer it to the entrance into the joy of the Lord; others to the initiation 
into the meaning of scripture; others again to the opportunity for the mission-work of the 
Church. In this last sense the phrase is often used by Paul. See 1 Cor. 16:9; 2 Cor. 2:12; 
Col. 4:3. Compare Acts 14:27.! I have given is appropriate, since all opportunities of 
service are gifts of God. See on ch. 2:7. 

For thou hast (6rt &ews). Some texts make behold—shut parenthetical, and render 6t¢’ 
that, defining thy works, etc. So Rev. 

A little strength (uixpay Svvaptv), This would mean, thou hast some power, though 
small. Many, however, omit the indefinite article in translating, and render thou hast little 
strength; i.e., thou art poor in numbers and worldly resources. So Alford, Trench, and 
Duesterdieck. 

And (xa). John’s single copula instead of a particle of logical connection. See on John 
1:10; 6:46; 1 John 1:5; John 8:20. 

Hast kept my word (érjpnods pov tov Asyov). Rev., rendering the aorist more strictly, 
didst keep. For the phrase, see John 17:6,8. é 

9. I will make (Si8ape). Rev., rightly, J give. See on ver. 8. The sense is broken off there 
and resumed here. 

Of the synagogue (éx THs cvvarywryfs).Certain ones of the synagogue. Most interpreters 
refer to the Jews. Others explain more generally, of the bowing down of the Church’s 
enemies at her feet. Trench refers to a passage in the Epistle of Ignatius to. this 
Philadelphian church, implying the actual presence in the midst of it of converts from 
Judaism, who preached the faith which they once persecuted. 

Of Satan. See on ch. 2:9. 

I will make them to come (mroujow abrods Wa A€wosv),Lit., 7 will make them that 
they shall come. 

Worship before thy feet. Compare Isa. 60:14; 49:23. 
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10. The word of my patience (rod Moyov THs brropovis wov).Not the words which Christ 
has spoken concerning patience, but the word of.Christ which requires patience to keep 
it; the gospel which teaches the need of a patient waiting for Christ. On patience, see on 2 
Pet. 1:6; Jas. 5:7. 

From the hour (é«). The preposition implies, not a keeping from temptation, but a 
keeping in temptation, as a result of which they shall be delivered out of its power. 
Compare John 17:15. 

Of temptation(rod metpacpod).Lit., of the trial. See on Matt. 6:13; 1 Pet. 1:7. Rev., 
trial. : 

World (otwoupévys). See on Luke 2:1. 


11. Behold. Omit. 

That no one take thy crown. (ta pndels EBy tov otrédavop gov). Take it away. The 
idea is not that of one believer stepping into the place which was designed for another, 
-but of an enemy taking away from another the reward which he himself has forfeited. 
The expression is explained by Col. 2:18. It is related by Mahomet that, after having 
attempted, in vain, to convert one Abdallah to the faith, and having been told by him to 
go about his business and to preach only to those who should come to him—he went, 
downcast, to a friend’s house. His friend, perceiving that he was sad. asked him the reason; 
and on being told of Abdallah’s insult, said, “Treat him gently; for I swear that when God 
sent thee to us, we had already strung pearls to crown him, and he seeth that thou hast 
snatched the kingdom out of his grasp.” For crown, see on ch. 2:10. Thy crown is not 
the crown which thou hast, but the crown which thou shalt have if thou shalt prove faithful. 

12. Pillar (orvAor). The word occurs, Gal. 2:9; 1 Tim. 3:15; Rev. 10:1. The reference 
here is not to any prominence in the earthly church, as Gal. 2:9, but to blessedness in the 
future state. The exact meaning is doubtful. Some explain, he shall have a fixed and 
important place in the glorified church. Compare Matt. 19:28. Others emphasize the idea 
of stability, and find a possible local reference to the frequent earthquakes from which — 
Philadelphia had suffered, and which had shaken its temples. Strabo says: “And 
Philadelphia has not even its walls unimpaired, but daily they are shaken in some way, 
and gaps are made in them. But the inhabitants continue to occupy the land notwith- 
standing their sufferings, and to build new houses.” Others again emphasize the idea of 
beauty. Compare 1 Pet. 2:5, where the saints are described as living stones. 

Temple {va@).. See on Matt. 4:5. 

Upon him. The conqueror, not the pillar. Compare ch. 7:3; 9:4; 14:1; 22:4. Probably 
with reference to the golden plate inscribed with the name of Jehovah, and worn by the 
High-Priest upon his forehead (Exod. 28:36,38). See on Ch. 2:17. 

New Jerusalem. See Ezek. 48:35. The believer whose brow is adorned with this name 
has the freedom of the heavenly city. Even on earth his commonwealth is in heaven 
(Philip. 3:20). “Still, his citizenship was latent: he was one of God’s hidden ones; but 
now he is openly avouched, and has a right to enter in by the gates to the city” (Trench). 
The city is called by John, the great and holy (ch. 21:10); by Matthew, the holy city: 
(4:5); by Paul, Jerusalem which is above (Gal. 4:6); by the writer to the Hebrews, the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. 12:22). Plato calls his ideal city 
Callipolis, the fair city (“Republic,” vii., 527). and the name Ouranopolis, heavenly city, 
was applied to Rome and Byzantium. For new (xawvis), see on Matt. 26:29. The new 
Jerusalem is not a city freshly built (véq); but is new («avv)) in contrast with the old, 
outworn, sinful city. In the Gospel John habitually uses the Greek and civil form of the 
name, ‘IepoodAvpa, in the Apocalypse, the Hebrew and more holy appellation, 
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‘Tepovoddp. .” 

14. Of the Laodiceans (AaoSixéwv', Read ‘gv Aaodixeig: in Laodicea. Laodicea means 
justice of the people. As Laodice was a commion name among the ladies of the royal 
house of the Seleucidae, the name was given to several cities in Syria and Aisa Minor. The 
one here addressed was on the confines of Phrygia and Lydia, about forty miles east of 
Ephesus, and was known as Laodicea on the Lycus. It had borne successively the names 
of Diospolis and Rhoas, and was named Laodicea when refounded by Antiochus Theos, 
B.C. 261-246. It was situated on a group of hills between two tributaries of the 
Lycus—the Asopus and the Caprus. Towards the end of the Roman Republic, and under 
the first emperors, it became one of the most important and flourishing cities of Asia 
Minor. One of its citizens, Hiero, bequeathed all his enormous property to the people, 
and adorned the city with costly gifts. It was the seat of large money transactions and of 


an extensive trade in wood. The citizens developed a taste for Greek art, and were 
distinguished in science and literature. Laodicea was the seat of a great medical school. 


During the Roman period it was the chief city of a Roman conventus or political district, 
in which courts were held by the proconsul of the province, and where the taxes from the 
subordinate towns were collected. Cicero held his court there, and many of his letters 
were written thence. The conventus represented by Laodicea comprised not less than 
twenty-five towns, and inscriptions refer to the city as “the metropolis.” The Greek word 
Svofknois, corresponding to the Latin conventus, was subsequently applied to an 
ecclesiastical district, and appears in diocese. The tutelary deity of the city was Zeus 
(Jupiter). Hence its earlier name, Diospolis, or City of Zeus. Many of its inhabitants were 
Jews. It was subject to frequent earthquakes, which eventually resulted in its abandon- 
ment. It is now a deserted place, but its ruins indicate by their magnitude its former 
importance. Among these are a racecourse, and three theatres, one of which is fom 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter. An important church council was held there in the 
fourth century. 

The Amen. Used only here as a proper name. See Isa. 65:16, where the correct rendering 
is the God of the Amen, instead of A. V. God of truth. The term applied to the Lord 
signifies that He himself is the fulfillment of all that God has spoken to the churches. 

Faithful(avorésy.The word occurs in the New Testament in two senses: trusty, faithful 
(Matt. 24:45; 25:21,23; Luke 12:42); and believing, confiding (John 20:27; Gal. 3:9; 
Acts 16:1). Of God, necessarily only in the former sense. 

True (GdnSwos). See on ver. 7. The veracity of Christ is thus asserted in the word 
faithful, true being not true as distinguished from false, but true to the normal idea of a 
witness. 

The beginning (4 apx?)- The beginner, or author; not as Col. 1:15, the first and most 
excellent creature of God’s hands. “The stress laid in the Epistle to the Colossians on the 
inferiority of those to whom the self-same name of dpxal beginnings, principalities was 
given .. . to the One who was the true beginning, or, if we might venture on an unfamiliar 
use of a familiar word, the true Principality of God’s creation, may account for the 
prominence which the name had gained, and therefore for its use here in a message 
addressed to a church exposed, like that of Colossae, to the risks of angelolatry, of the 
substitution of lower principalities and created mediators for Him who was the head over 
all things to His Church” (Plumptre). Compare Heb. 12:2, apymyov leader. 

15. Cold (spuypds).Attached to the world and actively opposed to the Church. “This,” 
as Alford remarks, “as well as the opposite state of spiritual fervor, would be an 
intelligible and plainly-marked condition; at all events free from the danger of mixed 
motive and disregarded principle which belongs to the lukewarm state: inasmuch as a man 
in earnest, be he right or wrong, is even a better man than one professing what he does 
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ig 
not feel.” 


Hot (Seorés).From CE (to boil or seethe.) See on fervent, Acts 18:25. 

16. Lukewarm (xAsapés). Only here in the New Testament. 

Foremost and most numerous among the lost, Dante places those who had been content 
to remain neutral in the great contest between good and evil. 


“Master, what is this which now I hear? 
What folk is this, which seems by pain so vanquished?” 
And he to me: “This miserable mode 
Maintain the melancholy souls of those 
Who lived withouten infamy or praise. 
Commingled are they with that caitiff choir. 
Of angels, who have not rebellious been, 
Nor faithful were to God, but were for self. 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair; 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, 
For glory none the damned would have from them.” 
Inferno, iii., 33—42. 


I will (uérXw). I am about or have in mind. Not a declaration of immediate and 
inexorable doom, but implying a possibility of the determination being changed. 

Spue (€uéoaz):Only here in the New Testament. Compare Lev. 18:28; 20:22. 

17. Because thou sayest. Connect, as A. V. and Rev., with what follows, not with what 
precedes. Some interpret J will spue thee out of my mouth because thou sayest, etc. 

Increased with goods (wemdXovrnxa). Rev., have gotten riches. The reference is to 
imagined spiritual riches, not to worldly possessions, 

Thou. Emphatic. 

Wretched (0 taXalrapos).Rev., better, giving the force of the article, the wretched one. 
From tAde (to endure)and '7retpé (a trial) ; 

Miserable (€Xeeevds), Only here and 1 Cor. 15:19. An object of pity (€Xeos), 

Poor (arraryés).See on Matt. 5:3. : 

18. I counsel (cupPovrevw): With a certain irony. Though He might command, yet He 
advises those who are, in their own estimation, supplied with everything. 

To buy. Compare Isa. 55:1; Matt. 13:44,46. Those who think themselves rich, and yet 
have just been called beggars by the Lord, are advised by Him to buy. The irony, 
however, covers a sincere and gracious invitation. The goods of Christ are freely given, yet 
they have their price— renunciation of self and of the world. 

Gold (xpvelop),Often of gold money or ornaments. So 1 Pet. 1:18; Acts 3:6; 1 Pet. 3:3. 
Also of native gold and gold which has been smelted and wrought (Heb. 9:4). There may 
very properly be a reference to the extensive money transactions of Laodicea. 

Tried in the fire (remupwpévov éx trupéos). The verb means to burn, to be on fire: in the 
perfect passive, as here, kindled, made to glow; thence melted by fire, and so refined. 
Rev., refined by fire. By fire is, literally, out of the fire(ée; see on ch. 237). 

White raiment. Rev., garments. See on ver. 4. 

Mayest be clothed (epiBddz). Rev., more literally, mayest clothe thyself. See on ver. 
5. 

Do not appear {uy havepwI9). Rev., more literally, be not made manifest. See on John 
21:1. Stripping and exposure is a frequent method of putting to open shame. See 2 Sam. 
10:4; Isa. 20:4; 47:23; Ezek. 16:37. Compare also Matt. 22:11—13; Col. 3:10—14. 

Anoint thine eyes with eye-salve (Koddovpiov Syypicov Tods dpIarpovs cov). The 
correct reading is éyxpuoat, the infinitive, to anoint, instead of the imperative. So Rev., 
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eve-salve to anoint thine eyes. KodXovpiov, of which the Latin collyrium is a transcript, 
is a diminutive of «oAAvpa a roll of coarse bread. See 1 Kings 14:3, Sept.; A. V., 
cracknels. Here applied to a roll or stick of ointment for the eyes. Horace, describing his 


Brundisian journey, relates how, at one point, he was troubled with inflamed eyes, and 
anointed them with black eye-salve (nigra collyria. Sat., i., v., 30). Juvenal, describing a 


superstitious woman, says: “If the corner of her eye itches when rubbed, she consults 
her horoscope before calling for salve” (collyria; vi., 577). The figure sets forth the spirit- 


ual vision is purged. Compare Augustine, Confessions, vii., 7, 8“Through my own swelling 
was I separated from Thee; yea, my pride-swollen face closed up mine eyes . . It was 


pleasing in Thy sight to reform my deformities; and by inward goads didst Thou rouse me, 
that I should be ill at ease until Thou wert manifested to my inward sight. Thus, by the 
secret hand of Thy medicining, was my swelling abated, and the troubled and bedimmed 
eyesight of my mind, by the smarting anointings of healthful sorrows, was from day to 
day healed.’’ Compare 1 John 2:20, 27. 

19. As many as I love. In the Greek order / stands first as emphatic, 

Rebuke (€@yx@). See on John 3:20. Rev., reprove. 

Chasten (arawWevw). See on Luke 23:16. 

Be zealous ena verb is akin to Seords hot in ver. 16, on which see note. 

Repent. See on Matt. 3:2; 21:29. 

20. / stand*at the door and knock. Compare Cant. 5:2. Kpoves knock was regarded as 
a less classical word than «dar. Kpovw' is to knock with the knuckles, to rap; “OTTO, 
with a heavy blow; yodetv' of the knocking of someone within the door, warning one 
without to withdraw when the door is opened. Compare Jas. 5:9. “He at whose door we 
ought to stand (for He is the Door, who, as such, has bidden us to knock), is content that 
the whole relation between Him and us should be reversed, and, instead of our standing at 
His door, condescends Himself to stand at ours” (Trench). The Greeks had a word 
Supavreiv’ for a lover waiting at the door of his beloved. Trench cites a passage from 
Nicolaus Cabasilas, a Greek divine of the fourteenth century: “Love for men emptied 
God (Philip. 2:7). For He doth not abide in His place and summon to Himself the servant 
whom He loved; but goes Himself and seeks him; and He who is rich comes to the 
dwelling of the poor, and discloses His love, and seeks an equal return; nor does He 
withdraw from him who repels Him, nor is He disgusted at his insolence; but, pursuing 
him, remains sitting at his doors, and that He may show him the one who loves him, He 
does all things, and sorrowing, bears and dies.” 

My voice. Christ not only knocks but speaks. “The voice very often will interpret and 
make intelligible the purpose of the knock” (Trench). 

Hear—open the door. No irresistible grace. 

Will sup (sevrvijcw). See on Luke 14:12. For the image, compare Cant. 5:2—6; 4:16; 
2:3. Christ is the Bread of Life, and invites to the great feast. See Matt. 8:11; 25:1 sqq. 
The consummation will be at the marriage-supper of the Lamb (Mark 14:25; Rev. 
19:7—9). 

He with me. it is characteristic of John to note the sayings of Christ which express the 
reciprocal relations of Himself and His followers, See John 6:56; 10:38; 14:20; 15:4,5; 
17:21,26. Compare John 14:23. 

1, He that overcometh. See on ch. 2:7. 


CHAPTER 4, 


The Revelation proper now begins. 
1. After this (eta tadra). Rev., literally, after these things. Not indicating a break in 
the ecstatic state of the seer, but only a succession of separate visions. 
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I looked (el8ov), Rev., better, J saw. Not of the directing of attention, but of the simple 
reception of the vision. 

A door was opened (Stpa avewypyévn).Rev., rightly, omits was. A door set open. The A. 
V. implies that the seer witnessed the opening of the door. 

In Heaven. Compare Ezek. 1:1; Matt. 3:16; Acts 7:56; 10:11. In all these heaven itself is 
opened. 

Was. Omit. Render, as Rev., a voice as of a trumpet. 

A trumpet (cddrvyyos). See on Matt. 24:31. Properly @ war-trumpet, though the word 
was also used of a sacred trumpet, with the epithet tepd-(sacred) ae 

Speaking——saying (Nadobans —Aéyouga). See on Matt. 28:18. The former verb indi- 
cates the breaking of the silence, the latter the matter of the address. 

Hereafter (werd Taira). Some editors connect these words with the succeeding verse, 
substituting them for «at and at the beginning of that verse, and rendering, J will show 
thee the things which must come to pass. After these things straightway I was, etc. 

2. I was in the Spirit(éyevouny év mvedparti).Strictly, 1 became: I found myself in. 
Appropriate to the sudden and unconscious transportation of the seer into the ecstatic 
state. Thus Dante describes his unconscious rapture into Paradise: 


“And suddenly it seemed that day to day 
Was added, as.if He who had the power 
Had with another sun the heaven adorned.” 


Beatrice, noting his amazement, says: 


“Thou makest thyself so dull 
With false imagining, that thou seest not 
What thou wouldst see if thou hadst shaken it off. 
Thou art not upon earth as thou believest; 
But lightning, fleeing its appropriate site, 
Ne’er ran as thou, who thitherward returnest.” 
Paradiso, i.,60—93. 

A throne. See Ezek. 1:26—28. 

Was set (&eetro). Denoting merely position, not that the seer saw the placing of the 
throne. Compare John 2:6. 

One sitting. He is called henceforward throughout the book He that sitteth on the 
throne, and is distinguished from the Son in ch. 6:16; 7:10, and from the Holy Spirit in 
ver. >: He is commonly understood to be God the Father; but some understand the triune 
God. 

3. Jasper stone. The last of the twelve stones in the High Priest’s breastplate (Exod. 
28:20; 39:13), and the first of the twelve enumerated in the foundation of the New 
Jerusalem (Rev. 21:19). Also the stone employed in the superstructure of the wall of the 
Heavenly City (ch. 21:18). The stone itself was of different colors, the best being purple. 
According to ch. 21:11, it represents a crystalline brightness. 

Sardine. Rev., Sardius. The sixth foundation-stone of the Heavenly Jerusalem in ch. 
21:20. A red stone, supposed to answer to our cornelian. Pliny derives its name from 
Sardis where it was discovered. Others from the Persian sered, yellowish red. The exact 
meaning of the symbolism must remain uncertain, owing to our ignorance of the precise 
meaning of “jasper,” a name which seems to have covered a variety of stones now known 
under other classifications. Some interpreters, assuming the jasper to be sparkling white, 
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find in it a representation of the holiness of God, and in the fiery sardius a representation 
of His wrath. 

Rainbow (tpts). Only here and ch. 10:1. The word is identical and seems to have had 
some original connection with Iris, the deity known as the messenger-goddess of 
Olympus. In Homer the word is used in both senses. 


“And if thou wishest now to ask of me, 
No dream I am, but lovely and divine: 
Whereof let this be unto thee a sign, 
That when thou wak’st, the many-colored bow 
Across the world the morning sun shall throw. 
But me indeed thine eyes shall not behold. 
Then he, awaking in the morning cold, 
A sprinkle of fine rain felt on his face, 
And leaping to his feet, in that wild place, 
Looked round, and saw the morning sunlight throw 
Across the world the many-colored bow; 
And trembling knew that the high gods indeed 
Had sent the messenger unto their need.” 
William Morris, Jason, xi., 190—200. 


In classical Greek the word is used of any bright halo surrounding another body; of the 
circle round the eyes of a peacock’s tail, and of the iris of the eye. 


“And I beheld the flamelets onward go, 
Leaving behind themselves the air depicted, 
And they of trailing pennons had the semblaice, 
So that it overhead remained distinct 
With sevenfold lists, all of them of the colors 
Whence the sun’s bow is made, and Delia’s girdle. 
Dante, Purgatorio, xxix.,73—78. 


992 


“Within the deep and luminous subsistence . 
Of the High Light appeared to me three circles, 
Of threefold color and of one dimension, 
And by the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed.” 
Paradiso,  xxxiii., 115—120. 


On this passage, which belongs to the description of Dante’s vision of the Eternal Trinity, 
Dean Plumptre remarks: ‘‘One notes, not without satisfaction, that Dante shrinks from 
the anthropomorphism of Byzantine and early Western art, in which the Ancient of Days 
was represented in the form of venerable age. For him, as for the more primitive artists, 
the rainbow reflecting rainbow is the only adequate symbol of the “God of God, Light of 
Light” of the Nicene Creed, while the fire of love that breathes from both is that of the 
Holy Spirit, “proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 

Round about the throne. Compare Ezek. 1:26,28. 

Emerald (apapaysive). The stone is first mentioned by Herodotus, who describes a 
temple of Hercules which he visited at Tyre. He says: “I found it richly adorned with a 
number of offerings, among which were two pillars, one of pure gold, the other of 
emerald (cpapdéySov déSov), shining with great brilliancy at night” (ii., 44). Also in his 
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story of Polycrates of Samos, thé signet-ring which Polycrates cast into the sea, was an 
emerald set in gold (iii., 41). It is claimed, however, that the real emerald was unknown to 
the ancients. Rawlinson thinks that the pillar in the Tyrian temple was of glass. The bow 
was not wanting in other colors, but the emerald was predominant. : 

4. Throne (3pévov). A seat or chair. In Homer, an armchair with high back and 
footstool. Cushions were laid upon the seat, and over both seat and back carpets were 
spread. A royal throne. Used of the oracular seat of the priestess of Apollo. Apollo, in the 

Eumenides of Aeschylus, says: “Never, when I sat in the diviner’s seat 
(uavtixotow év Ipdvors) did I speak aught else than Zeus the father of the Olympians 
bade me” (616—618). Plato uses. it of a teacher’s seat. “I saw Hippias the Elean sitting in 
the opposite portico in a chair (é€v Spév@).Others were seated round him on benches (émb 
Bd3pav),” questioning him, “and he ex cathedra (ev Spcvp KaInuevos,, lit., sitting in 
the chair) was determining their several questions to them, and discoursing of them” 
( Protagoras, 315). Also used of ajudge’s bench and a bishop’s seat. 

Seats (Spévot).Rev., rightly, thrones. The word is the same as the last. 

I saw. Omit. 

Elders (1pecBurépous). See on Acts 14:23. The twenty-four elders are usually taken to 
represent the one Church of Christ, as at once the Church of the old and of the new 
Covenant, figured by the twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles. 


“Then saw I people, as behind their leaders, 
Coming behind them, garmented in white, 
And such a whiteness never was on earth. 
Under so fair a heaven as I describe 
The four and twenty-elders, two by two, 
Came on incoronate with flower-de-luce.” 
Dante, Purgatorio, xxix., 64-84. 


Clothed (aepiBeBAnuévous): Rev., arrayed. Better, as indicating a more solemn investi-— 
ture. See on ch. 3:5. 

They had. Omit. 

Crowns (arepdvous). See on | Pet. 5:4; Jas. 1:12. Srépavos with the epithet golden is 
found only in the Apocalypse. Compare ch. 9:7; 14:14. The natural inference from this 
epithet and from the fact that the symbolism of the Apocalypse is Hebrew, and that the 
Tews had the greatest detestation of the Greek games, would be that oréfavos is here 
used of the royal crown, especially since the Church is here represented as triumphant—a 
kingdom and priests. On the other hand, in the three passages of the Apocalypse where 
John evidently, efers to the kingly crown, he uses SdSnwa (ch. 12:3; 13:1; compare 
17:9,10; 19:12 Trench-( Synonyms of the New Testament ) claims that the crown in 
this passage is the crown, not of kinghood, but of glory and immortality. The golden 
crown(erépavos) of the Son of Man (ch. 14: 14) is the conqueror’s crown. 

It must be frankly adr..itted, however, that the somewhat doubtful meaning here, and 
such passages of the Septuagint as 2 Sam. 12:30; 1 Chron. 20:2; Ps. 20:3; Ezek. 21:26; 
Zech. 6:11,14, give some warrant for the remark of Professor Thayer ‘( New Testament 
Lexicon ) that it is doubtful whether the distinction between orépavos and SidSnua 
(the victor’s wreath and the kingly crown) was strictly observed in Hellenistic Greek. The 
crown of thorns (arépavos) placed on our Lord’s head, was indeed woven, but it was the 
caricature of a royal crown. 


5. Proceeded (éxmopevovrat). Rev., proceed. The tense is graphically changed to the 
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present. 

Lightnings and thunderings and voices. Compare Exod. 19:16. Variously interpreted of 
God’s might, His judgment, His power over nature, and His indignation against the 
wicked. 

Lamps (Aaprdses). The origin of our lamp, but, properly, a torch; the word for lamp 
being XWxVvos, a hand-lamp filled with oil (Matt. 5:15; Luke 8:16; John 5:35). See on 
Matt. 25:1. Trench says: “The true Hindoo way of lighting up is by torches, held by men 
who feed the flame with oil from a sort of bottle constructed for the purpose.” 

Seven Spirits of God. See on ch. 1:4. 

6. Of glass (barivn), Rev., glassy, which describes the appearance not the materials. The 
adjective, and the kindred noun .ados' glass occur only in the Apocalypse. The 
etymology is uncertain; some maintaining an Egyptian origin, and others referring it to 
the Greek Sw to rain, with the original signification of rain-drop. Originally, some kind of 
clear, transparent stone. Herodotus says that the Ethiopians place their dead bodies “in a 
crystal pillar which has been hollowed out to receive them, crystal being dug up in great 
abundance in their country, and of a kind very easy to work. You may see the corpse 
through the pillar within which it lies; and it neither gives out any unpleasant odor, nor is 
it in any respect unseemly: yet there is no part that is not as plainly visible as if the body 
were bare” (iii., 24). Glass is known to have been made in Egypt at least 3,800 years ago. 
The monuments show that the same glass bottles were used then as in later times; and 
glass-blowing is represented in the paintings in the tombs. The Egyptians possessed the art 
of coloring it, and of introducing gold between two layers of glass. The ruins of 
- glass-furnaces are still to be seen at the Natron Lakes. The glass of Egypt was long 
famous. It was much used at Rome for ornamental purposes, and a glass window has been 
discovered at Pompeii. Pliny speaks of glass being malleable. 

Crystal. Compare Ezek. 1:22; Job 37:18; Exod. 24:10. The word is used in classical 
Greek for ice. Thucydides, describing the attempt of the Plataeans to break out from 
their city when besieged by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians, relates their climbing over 
the wall and crossing the ditch, but only after a hard struggle; “for the ice (apvoraNXes). 
in it was not frozen hard enough to bear” (iii., 23). Crystal, regarded as a mineral, was 
originally held to be only pure water congealed, by great length of time, into ice harder 
than common. Hence it was believed that it could be produced only in regions of 
perpetual ice. 

In the midst of—round about. Commonly explained as one in the midst of each of the 
four sides of the throne. “At the extremities of two diameters passing through the centre 
of the round throne” (Milligan). 

Beasts ({@a). Rev., living creatures. Alford aptly remarks that beasts is the most 
unfortunate word that could be imagined. Beasts is ‘Inpiov. Zaov emphasizes the vital 
element, Snpiey the bestial. 

Full of eyes before and behind. The four living beings are mainly identical with the 
cherubim of Ezek. 1:5—10; 10:5—20; Isa. 6:2,3; though with some differences of detail. 
For instance, Ezekiel’s cherubim have four wings, while the six described here belong to 
the seraphim of Isaiah. So also the Trisagion (thrice holy) is from Isaiah. In Ezekiel’s 
vision each living being has all four faces, whereas here, each of the four has one. 


“There came close after them four animals, 
Incoronate each one with verdant leaf, 
Plumed with six wings was every one of them, 
The plumage full of eyes; the eyes of Argus 
If they were living would be such as these. 
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Reader! to trace their forms no more I waste 
My rhymes; for other spendings press me so, 
That I in this cannot be prodigal. 
But read Ezekiel who depicteth them 
As he beheld them from the region cold 
Coming with cloud, with whirlwind, and with fire; 
And such as thou shalt find them in his pages, 
Such were they here; saving that in their plumage 
John is with me, and differeth from him.” 
Dante, Purgatorio, xxix.,92—105. 


7. Lion, calf, man, eagle. From this passage is derived the familiar symbolism of the four 
Evangelists; Mark seated on a lion, Luke on a steer, Matthew on a man, and John on an 
eagle. These are varied however. Irenaeus attributes the lion to John, and the eagle to 
Mark. Augustine the lion to Matthew, the man to Mark. 

Lion. See on 1 Pet. 5:8. 

Calf (usarxy). Compare Luke 15:23. In the Septuagint for an ox or steer. Exod. 22:1; 
Ezek. 1:10. 

Eagle (aet@)- See on Matt. 24:28. 


8. Had (elyov). The best texts read éyav having, the participle in the singular number 
agreeing with each one. 

Each of them (& xa¥ iéavrd).Lit., one by himself. The best texts read év xa3? ay one 
by one or every one. Compare Mark 14:19. 

Six wings. Compare Isa. 6:2. Dante pictures his Lucifer, who is the incarnation of 
demoniac animalism, with three heads and six wings. 


“Underneath each came forth two mighty wings, 
Such as befitting were so great a bird; 
Sails of the sea I never saw so large. 
No feathers had they, but as of a bat 
Their fashion was; and he was waving them, 
So that three winds proceeded forth therefrom. 
Thereby Cocytus wholly was congealed.” 
Inferno, xxxiv., 46—52. 


Dean Plumptre remarks that the six wings seem the only survival of the higher than 
angelic state from which Lucifer had fallen. 
About him (xuxdd3ev). The best texts place the comma after &€' six instead of after 
kuxdbSev around, and connect Kv’ KAdSev with the succeeding clause, rendering, are 

full of eyes round about and within. So Rev. 

They were full(yéuovra).Read yéuover are full. 

Round about and within. Around and inside each wing, and on the part of the body 
beneath it. 

They rest not (avdmavow ot« éxovow). Lit., they have no rest. So Rev. See on give 
rest, Matt. 11:28; and resteth, 1 Pet. 4:14. : 

Holy, etc. Compare Isa. 6:3, which is the original of the formula known as the Trisagion 
(thrice holy), used in the ancient liturgies. In the Apostolic Constitutions it runs: “Holy, 
holy, holy Lord God of Hosts! Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory, who art blessed 
forever, Amen.” Afterwards it was sung in the form “Holy God, holy Mighty, holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us.” So in the Alexandrian liturgy, or liturgy of St. Mark. 
Priest. “To Thee we send up glory and giving of thanks, and the hymn of the Trisagion 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and ever and to ages of ages. People. Amen! Holy God, 
holy Mighty, Holy and Immortal, have mercy upon us.” In the liturgy of Chrysostom the 
choir sing the Trisagion five times, and in the meantime the priest says secretly the prayer 
of the Trisagion. “God which art holy and restest in the holies, who art hymned with the 
voice of the Trisagion by the Seraphim, and glorified by the Cherubim, and adored by all 
the heavenly powers! Thou who didst from nothing call all things into being; who didst 
make man after Thine image and likeness, and didst adorn him with all Thy graces; who 
givest to him that seeketh wisdom and understanding, and passest not by the sinner, but 
dost give repentance unto salvation; who has vouchsafed that we, Thy humble and 
unworthy servants, should stand, even at this time, before the glory of Thy holy altar, 
and should pay to Thee the worship and praise that is meet;—receive, Lord, out of the 
mouth of sinners, the hymn of the Trisagion, and visit us in Thy goodness. Forgive us 

very offence, voluntary and involuntary. Sanctify our souls and bodies, and grant that 
we may serve Thee in holiness all the days of our life; through the intercession of the holy 
Mother of God, and all the saints who have pleased Thee since the beginning of the world. 
(Aloud.) For holy art Thou, one God and to Thee.” 

According to an unreliable tradition this formula was received during an earthquake at 
Constantinople, in the region of Theodosius II., through a boy who was caught up into 
the sky and heard it from the angels. The eaivest testimonies to the existence of the 
Trisagion date from the fifth century or we latter part of the fourth. Later, the words 
were added, “that was crucified for us,” in order to oppose the heresy of the 
Theopaschites(Geés., God, TaoXe, to suffer) who held that God had suffered and been 
crucified. To this was added later the words “Christ our king:” the whole reading, ‘Holy 
God, holy Mighty, holy Immortal, Christ our king that was crucified for us, have mercy 
on us.” The formula thus entered into the controversy with the Monophysites, who 
claimed that Christ had but one composite nature. Dante introduces it into his 

Paradiso. 


“The One and Two and Three who ever liveth | 
And reigneth ever in Three and Two and One, 
Not circumscribed and all things circumscribing, 
Three several times was chanted by each one 
Among those spirits, with such melody 
That for all merit it were just reward.” 
Paradiso, xiv., 28—33. 


“When I was silent, sweetest song did flow 
Through all the heaven, and my lady too 
With them cried holy, holy, holy!” 
Paradiso, xxvi., 67—69. 


The interpretations of the symbols of the four living creatures are, or course, numer- 
ous and varied. Some of them are: the four Evangelists or Gospels; the four elements, 
the four cardinal virtues; the four faculties or powers of the human soul; the Lord in the 
fourfold great events of redemption; the four patriarchal churches; the four great apostles, 
the doctors of the Church; the four principal angels, etc. The best modern enterpreters 
explain the four forms as representing animated nature——“man with his train of depen- 
dent beings brought near to God, and made partakers of redemption, thus fulfilling the 
language of St. Paul, that the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God” (Rom. 8: 21; Milligan). 

Duesterdieck says: “The essential idea which is symbolized in the figures of the four living 
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creatures may be expressed in such words as those of Ps.103:22.” Full of eyes, they are ever 
on the alert to perceive the manifestations of divine glory Covering their faces and feet with 
their wings (Isa. 6:2), they manifest their reverence and humility. Flying, they are prompt 
for ministry. “We thus have the throne of God surrounded by His Church and His. 
animated world; the former represented by the twenty-four elders, the latter by the four: — 
living beings” (Alford). 

Which is to come(6 épydpevos).Lit., which cometh or is coming. 

9. When (Grav). Whensoever, implying, with the future tense, the eternal repetition of 
the act of praise. 

Give (8@covew).Lit., as Rev., shall give. 

10. Cast (B&AAoveW).Read Baroda’ shall cast. The casting of the crowns is an act of 
submission and homage. Cicero relates that when Tigranes the king of the Armenians was 
brought to Pompey’s camp as a captive, prostrating himself abjectly, Pompey “raised him 
up, and replaced on his head the diadem which he had thrown down” (Oration Pro 
Sestio, xxvii). Tacitus gives an account of the public homage paid by the Parthian 
Tiridates to the statue of Nero. “A tribunal placed in the centre, supported a chair of 
state on which the statue of Nero rested. Tiridates approached, and having immolated the 
victims in due form, he lifted the diadem from his head and laid it at the feet of the 
statue, while every heart throbbed with intense emotion” ( Annals, xv., 29). 

11. O Lord (udpre).Read 6 Kvptos Kal 6 @cds jay our Lord and our God. So Rev. Sce 
on Matt. 21:3. 

To receive (AaBeiv). Or perhaps, better, to take, since the glory, honor, and power are 
the absolute possession of the Almighty. See on John 3:32. 

Power. Instead of the thanks in the ascription of the living creatures. In the excess of 
gratitude, self is forgotten. Their thanksgiving is a tribute to the creative power which 
called them into being. Note the articles, the glory, etc. (so Rev.), expressing the 
absoluteness and universality of these attributes. See on ch. 1:6. 

All things. (r& mdvta). With the article signifying the universe. 

For thy pleasure (81 7 S€Xnpa ov). Lit., because of thy will. So Rev. Alford justly 
remarks: “For thy pleasure of the A. V. introduces an element entirely strange to the 
context, and, however true in fact, most inappropriate here, where the 8r¢ for renders a 
reason for the worthiness to take honor and glory and power.” 

They are (etolv). Read Heavy they were. One of the great MSS., B, reads od« Hoa they 
were not; i.e., they were created out of nothing. The were is not came into being, but 
simply they existed. See on John 1:3; 7:34; 8:58. Some explain, they existed in contrast 
with their previous non existence; in which case it would seem that the order of the two 
clauses should have been reversed; besides which it is not John’s habit to apply this verb 
to temporary and passing objects. Professor Milligan refers it to the eternal type existing 
in the divine mind before anything was created, and in conformity with which it was 
made when the moment of creation arrived. Compare Heb. 8:5. “Was the heaven then or 
the world, whether called by this or any other more acceptable name—assuming the 
name, I am asking a question which has to be asked at the beginning of every 
inquiry—was the world, I say, always in existence and without beginning, or created and 
having a beginning? Created, I reply, being visible and tangible and having a body, and 
therefore sensible; and all sensible things which are apprehended by opinion and sense are 
in a process of creation and created. Now that which is created must of necessity be 
created by a cause. But how can we find out the father and maker of all this universe? 
And when we have found him, to speak of his nature to all men is impossible. Yet ons 
more question has to be asked about him, which of the patterns had the artificer in view 
when he made the world?—the pattern which is unchangeable, or that which is created? If 
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the world be indeed fair and the artificer good, then, as is plain, he must have looked to 
that which is eternal. But if what cannot be said without blasphemy is true, then he, 
looked to the created pattern. Every one will see that he must have looked to the eternal, 
for the world is the fairest of creations and he is the best of causes” (Plato, Timaeus, 
28,29). 


CHAPTER 5. 


1. In (érl): Lit., on. The book or roll lay upon the open hand. 

A Book (BuBdlov), See on Matt. 19:7; Mark 10:4; Luke 4:17. Compare Ezek, 2:9; Jer. 
36:2; Zech. 5:1,2. 

Within and on the back side (€cwSev Kal 8rie Sev). Compare Ezek. 2:10. Indicating the 
completeness of the divine counsels contained in the book. Rolls written on both sides 
were called opistographi. Pliny the younger says that his uncle, the elder Pliny, left him 
an hundred and sixty commentaries, most minutely written, and written on the back, by 
which this number is multiplied. Juvenal, inveighing against the poetasters who are 
declaiming their rubbish on all sides, says: “Shall that one then have recited to me his 
comedies, and this his elegies with impunity? Shall huge, ‘Telephus’ with impunity have 
consumed a whole day; or—with the margin to the end of the book already filled— 
‘Orestes,’ written on the very back, and yet not concluded?” (i., 3—6). 

Sealed (xateadparyicpévov). Only here in the New Testament. The preposition Kata 
denotes sealed down. So Rev., close sealed. The roll is wound round a staff and fastened 
down to it with the seven seals. The unrolling of the parchment is nowhere indicated in 
the vision. Commentators have puzzled themselves to explain the arrangement of the 
seals, so as to admit of the unrolling of a portion with the opening of each seal. 
Duesterdieck remarks that, with an incomparably more beautiful and powerful represen- 
tation, the contents of the roll are successively symbolized by the vision which follows 
upon the opening of each seal. “The contents of the book leap forth in plastic symbols 
from the loosened seal.’’ Milligan explains the seven seals as one seal, comparing the seven 
churches and the seven spirits as signifying one church and one spirit, and doubts if the 
number seven has here any mystical meaning. Others, as Alford, claim that the 
completeness of the divine purposes is indicated by the perfect number seven. 

2. Strong. Either as being of higher rank, or with reference to the great voice. 

Worthy (a&ws)- As in John 1:27. Morally entitled. 

3. Under the earth. Yn Hades. 

To look(BXérrevv).See on John 1:29. To take a single look at the contents. 

4. I wept (Exdavov). Audible weeping. See on Luke 6:21. 

5. Of the elder(éx tov mpecButépe v). Strictly, from among the elders. 

The Lion. See Gen. 49:9. 

The Root of David. See on Nazarene, Matt. 2:23. 

Hath prevailed (évixnoev). Or overcame. 

To loose. Omit. 

6. And lo!. Omit. 

In the midst of. Not on the throne, but perhans in the space in the centre of which is the 
throne, and which is surrounded by the twenty-four elders. 

A Lamb (apvioy): The diminutive, very frequent in the Apocalypse, and once in the 
Gospel of John (21:15). Nowhere else in the New Testament. Compare Isa. 53:7; John 
1:29,36. Christ had just been spoken of as a lion. He now appears as a lamb. Some 
interpreters emphasize the idea of gentleness, others that of sacrifice. 

Slain (éaghaypévov). The verb indicates violence, butchery. See on 1 John 3:12. It is also 
the sacrificial word Exod. 12:6 
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Stood (éornxds).Rev., more correctly, standing. Though slaughtered the lamb stands. 
Christ, though slain, is risen and living. 

Seven horns and seven eyes. See remarks on the Apocalyptic imagery, ch. 1:16. The 
horn is the emblem of might. See 1 Sam. 2:10; 1 Kings 22:11; Ps. 112:9; Dan. 7:7,20 
sqq.; Luke 1:69. Compare Matt. 28:18. The eyes represent the discerning Spirit of God in 
its operation upon all created things. 

Sent forth(amerradpéva).See on Mark 3:14. 

7. Took (ctAngev). Lit., hath taken. The perfect, alternating with the aorist, is graphic. 

8. Had taken (édaBev). Lit., took. The aorist is resumed. 

Every one of them harps (&xarros _ku9dpas). Rev., less clumsily, having each one a 
harp. Each one, that is, of the elders. Ki9dpa' harp signifies an instrument unlike our 
harp as ordinarily constructed. Rather a lute or guitar, to which latter word kithara is 
etymologically related. Anciently of a triangular shape, with seven strings, afterwards 
increased to eleven. Josephus says it had ten, and was played with a plectrum or small 
piece of ivory. 

Vials (pudras)- Only in the Apocalypse. The word vial, used commonly of a small 
bottle, gives a wrong picture here. The guddA7 was a broad, flat vessel, used for boiling 
liquids, sometimes as a cinerary urn, and for drinking, or pouring libations. Also of the 
shallow cup, usually without a foot, in which libations were drawn out of the mixer. 
Herodotus says that at Plataea the Spartan Helots were bidden by Pausanias to bring 
together the booty of the Persian camp, and that they found “many golden mixers and 
bowls (psddas), and other ékdpmata (drinking-vessels)’” (ix., 30). From its broad, flat 
shane ~Apeos wdAn bowl of Mars was a comic metaphor for a shield. It was also used 
for sunken work in a ceiling. In the Septuagint the word is frequently used for bowls or 
basons. See Num. 7:13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43, etc.; 1 Kings 7:50; Zech. 9:15. Here 
censers, though several different words of the Septuagint and New Testament are 
rendered censer; as. vicky, | Kings 7:50; SupsaTnprev, 2 Chron. 26:19; Ezek. 
8:11; Heb. 9:4; AMBavwroy, Rey. 8:3. ‘Qvioxy, however is the golden incense-cup — 
or spoon to receive the frankincense which was lighted with coals from the brazen altar, 
and offered on the golden altar before the veil. The imagery is from the tabernacle and 
temple service. 

Incense (Suprapdtwv). The directions for the composition of the incense for the 
tabernacle-worship, are given Exod. 30:37,38. 

Prayers. For incense as the symbol of prayer, see Lev. 16: 12,13; Ps. 141:2. See on Luke 
1:9. Edersheim, describing the offering of incense in the temple, says: “As the President 
gave the word of command which marked that ‘the time of incense had come,’ the whole 
multitude of the people without withdrew from the inner court and fell down before the 
Lord, spreading their hands in silent prayer. It is this most solemn period, when, 
throughout the vast temple-buildings, deep silence rested on the worshipping multitude, 
while within the sanctuary itself the priest laid the incense on the golden altar, and the 
clouds of odors rose up before the Lord, which serves as the image of heavenly things in 
the Apocalypse (8:1,3,4). The prayers offered by priests and people at this part of the 
service are recorded by tradition as follows: ‘True it is that Thou art Jehovah, our God 
and the God of our fathers; our King and the King of our fathers; our Saviour and the 
Rock of our salvation; our Help and our Deliverer. Thy name is from everlasting, and 
there is no God beside Thee. A new song did they that were delivered sing to Thy name 
by the seashore. Together did all praise and own Thee as King, and say, ‘Jehovah shall 
reign who saveth Israel. ”” Compare “the Song of Moses,” ch. 15:3, and “‘a new song,” ver. 
9. 


9. They sing. Present tense, denoting the cont‘nuous, unceasing worship of heaven, or 
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possibly, as describing their “office generally rather than the mere one particular case of 
its exercise” (Alford). 

Redeem(yyopacas).Lit., purchase, as Rev. See John 4:8; 6:5. 

Us. Omit us and supply men, as Rev. 

With Thy blood (év r@ atwarl cov). Lit., in Thy blood. The preposition in is used 
Hebraistically of the price; the value of the thing purchased being contained in the price. 

Kindred (pvAjs). Rev., tribe. Often in the New Testament of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

People, nation(Aaod, éIvous) See on 1 Pet. 2:9. 

10. Us (judas). Read adtods them. 

Kings (Bacsneis). Read Bactrelav a kingdom. See on ch. 1:6. 

We shall reign (Bacihevoopev). Read Bactdevovew they reign. Their reigning is not 
future, but present. 

11. Ten thousand times ten thousand (uupla8es ppt adwy). Lit., ten thousands of ten 
thousands. Compare Ps. 68:17; Dan. 8:10. Mupids, whence the English myriad, means 
the number ten thousand. So, literally, Acts 19:19, a@pyuplou pupuddas wévre™ fifty- 
thousand pieces of silver; lit., five ten-thousands. In the plural used for an unlimited 
number. See Luke 12:1; Acts 21:20; Heb. 12:22; Jude 14. 

Thousands (yirdudSes). Xidrrds, a collective term like #upeds, meaning the number one 
thousand, is almost invariably used with men in the Apocalypse. See ch. 7:4; 11:13. Only 
once with a material object (ch. 21:16). With inferior objects A206 a thousand is used. 
See ch. 11:3; 12:6. These words are the theme of Alford’s noble hymn- 


“Ten thousand times ten thousand 
In sparkling raiment bright, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light: 
Tis finished, all is finished, 
Their fight with death and sin; 
Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the victors in.” 


12. Power, etc. Rev., the power. Compare the ascription’in ch. 4:11, on which see 
note, and notice that each separate particular there has the article, while here it is 
attached only to the first, the power, the one article including all the particulars, as if 
they formed but one word. On the doxologies, see on ch. 1:6. 

Riches (obtov). Not limited to spiritual riches, but denoting the fulness of every gift 
of God. Jas. 1:17; Acts 17:25. Only here in a doxology. 

Blessing (ebAoylay), See on the kindred word evAoynTos blessed, 1 Pet. 1:3. 

13. Creature (eTtopa). See 1 Tim. 4:4; Jas. 1:18. From serie, to found. A thing 
founded or created. Rev., created thing. See on John 1:3. _ é 
In the sea (ém ris Sadtoons). More accurately, “on the sea,” as Rev. Not ships, but 
creatures of the sea which have come up from its depths to the surface. 

Blessing ( ebdoyla). Rev. rightly, the blessing. All the particulars of the following 
ascription have the article. te 

Honor (rem). Originally a valuing by which the price is fixed, hence the price itself, the 
thing prized, and so, generally, honor. See on Acts 28:10. 
Power (16 xparos)..Rev., the dominion. For the different words for power, see on 2 Pet. 
2:11 

14. Four and twenty. Omit. 

Worshipped. In silent adoration. 

Him that liveth forever and ever. Omit. 
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1. Of the seals. Add seven. 

And see. Omit. ¢ 

2. White horse. For white, see on Luke 9:29. Horse, see Zech. 1:7—11; 6:1—8. All the 
figures of this verse are those of victory. The horse in the Old Testament is the emblem of , 
war. See Job 39:25; Ps. 76:6; Prov. 21:31; Ezek. 26:10. So Virgil: ; 
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“But I beheld upon the grass four horses, snowy white, 
Grazing the meadows far and wide, first omen of my sight. 
Father Anchises seeth, and saith: ‘New land and bear’st thou war? 
For war are horses dight; so these war-threatening herd-beasts are.” 
Aeneid, ’ iii., 537. 
So Turnus, going forth to battle: 


“He spake, and to the roofed place now swiftly wending home, 
Called for his steeds, and merrily stood there before their foam, 
E’en those that Orithyia gave Pilumnus, gift most fair, 

Whose whiteness overpassed the snow, whose speed the winged air.” 
Aeneid, 81-83. 


Homer pictures the horses of Rhesus as whiter than snow, and swift as the winds 
(Iliad, x., 436, 437); and Herodotus, describing the -battle of Plataea says:“The fight 
went most against the Greeks where Mardonius, mounted on a white horse, and surrounded 
by the bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked men, fought in person” (ix., 63). 
The horses of the Roman generals in their triumphs were white. 

Bow (ro€ov).. See Ps. 45:4,5; Hab. 3:8,9; Isa. 41:2; Zech. 9:13,14, in which last passage 
the figure is that of a great bow which is drawn only by a great exertion of strength, and 


by placing the foot upon it. Compare Homer’s picture of Telemachus’ attempt to draw 
‘Ulysses’ bow: 


“And then he took his place 
Upon the threshold, and essayed the bow; 
And thrice he made the attempt and thrice gave o’er.” 
Odyssey mee xxt 124-25: 
The suitors propose to anoint the bow with fat in order to soften it. 


“Bring us from within 
An ample roll of fat, that we young men 
By warming and anointing may make soft 
The bow, and draw the cord and end the strife.” 
Odyssey, xxi., 178—80. 
A crown (crépavos):See on ch. 4:4, 
3. And see. Omit. 

Haa opened (Avortev). Rev., rendering the aorist more literally, opened. 

4. Red (aruppos). From arip fire. Flame-colored, Compare 2 Kings 3:22; Zech. 1:8. Only 
here and ch, 12:3. 

To take peace from the earth. Compare Matt. 10:34; 24:7. 

Kill (cpdfasoey). See on ch. 5:6. 

Sword (udyatpa); Compare Matt. 10:34. In Homer, a large knife or dirk, worn next the 
sword-sheath, and used to slaughter animals for sacrifice. Thus, “The son of Atreus, 
having drawn with his hands the knife (udyaspav)ywhich hung ever by the great sheath of 
his sword, cut the hair from the heads of the lambs. . . . He spake, and cut the lamvs’ 
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throats with the pitiless brass” ( Iliad, iii., 271-292), It is used by the surgeon Machaon 
to cut out an arrow ( Iliad, xi., 844). Herodotus, Aristophanes, and Euripides use the 
word in the sense of a knife for cutting up meat. Plato, of a knife for pruning trees. Asa 
weapon it appears first in Herodotus: “Here they (the Greeks) defended themselves to the 
last, such as still had swords, using them (vii., 225). Later of the sabre or bent sword, 
contrasted with the Eiog or straight sword. Aristophanes uses it with the adjective jd 
single, for a razor, contrasted with wdyatpa Sumdg) the double knife or scissors. This 
and poudala {ses on Luke 2:35) are the only words used in the New Testament for 
sword. Bidog (see above) does not occur. In Septuagint payatpa of the knife of 
sacrifice used by Abraham (Gen. 22:6,10). 

5. Come and see. Omit and see, 

Black. The color of mourning and famine. See Jer. 4:28; 8:21; Mal. 3:14, where 
mournfully is, literally, in black, 

Pair of balances (&uyév). Rev., a balance, Properly, anything which joins two bodies; 
hence a yoke (Matt. 11:29; Acts 15:10). The cross-beam of the loom, to which the warp 
was fixed; the thwarts joining the opposite sides of a ship; the beam of the balance, and 
hence the balance itself. The judgment of this seal is scarcity, of which the balance is a 
symbol, representing the time when food is doled out by weight. See Lev. 26:26; Ezek. 
4:16. 

6. Measure (yotv£), Choenix. Only here in the New Testament. A dry measure, 
according to some, a quart; to others a pint and a half. Herodotus, speaking of the 
provisions for Xerxes’ army, assigns a choenix of corn for a man’s daily supply, evidently 
meaning a minimum allowance (vii., 187); and Thucydides, speaking of the terms of truce 
between the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians, mentions the following as one of the 
provisions: “The Athenians shall permit the Lacedaemonians on the mainland to send to 
those on the island a fixed quantity of kneaded flour, viz., two Attic quarts (yolvxas) of 
barley-meal for each man” (iv., 16). Jowett ( Thucydides ) says that the choenix was 
about two pints dry measure. So Arnold ( Thucydides ), who adds that the allowance of 
two choenixes of barley-meal daily to a man was the ordinary allowance of a Spartan at 
the public table. See Herodotus, vi., 57. 

Fora penny (&nvaplov). See on Matt. 20:2. 

8. Pale (xAeopis). Only in the Apocalypse, except Mark 6:39. Properly, greenish 
yellow, like young grass or unripe wheat. Homer applies it to honey, and Sophocles to the 
sand. Generally, pale, pallid. Used of a mist, of sea-water, of a pale or bilious complexion. 
Thucydides uses it of the appearance of persons stricken with the plague (ii., 49). In 
Homer it is used of the paleness of the face from fear, and so as directly descriptive of 
fear (‘‘“liad,”’ x., 376; xv., 4). Of olive wood ( Odyssey, ix., 320,379) of which the bark 
is gray. Gladstone says that in Homer it indicates rather the absence than the presence of 
definite color. In the New Testament, always rendered green, except here. See Mark 6:39; 
Rev. 8:7; 9:14. 

Hell. Properly, Hades. The realm of the dead personified. See on Matt. 16:18. 

Power (é€ouvela).See on Mark 2:10; 2 Pet. 2:11. Rev., better, authority. 

With the sword (év popebala), Another word for sword. Compare ver. 4, and see on 
Luke 2:35. 

With death (é Savdrw). Or pestilence. The Hebrew deber, pestilence, is rendered by the 
Greek word for death in the Septuagint. See Jer. 14:12; 21:7. Compare the term 
black-death applied to an Oriental plague which raged in the fourteenth century. 

With the beasts (bm t&v Inplwv). Rev., by. The preposition go is used here instead of, 
év in oy with, indicating more definitely the actual agent of destruction; while ey 
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r 
denotes the element in which the destruction takes place, and gives a general indication of 
the manner in which it was wrought. With these four judgments compare Ezek. 14:21. 

9, Altar (9vovacrnpiov).See on Acts 17:23. The altar of sacrifice, as is indicated by 
slain; not the altar of incense. The imagery is from the tabernacle. Exod. 39:39; 40:29. 

Souls (rvyas).Or lives. See on 3 John 2. He saw only blood, but blood and life were 
equivalent terms to the Hebrew. 

Slain (eoparypévov), See on ch. 5:6. The law commanded that the blood of sacrificed 
animals should be poured out at the bottom of the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. 4:7). 

They held (elyov). Not held fast, but bore the testimony which was committed to them. 

10. They cried (Expafov). See on Mark 5:5, 

How long (8s mére). Lit., until when, Compare Zech. 1:12. 

O Lord (6 Seomdrns). See on 2 Pet. 2:1. Only here in the Apocalypse. Addressed to 

- God rather than to Christ, and breathing, as Professor Milligan remarks, “‘the feeling of 
Old Testament rather than of New Testament relation.” Compare Acts 4:24; Jude 4. 

True (aAn9tv0s). See on John 1:9;Rev. 3:7. : 

Judge («plvevs). Originally the verb means to separate; thence the idea of selection: to 
pick out, and so to discriminate or judge. 

Avenge (éxducets). Compare Luke 18:3; Rom. 12:19. 

On the earth{ém ris iis). Earth, in the Apocalypse, is generally to be understood of 
the ungodly earth. . é 

11. White robes were given unto every one of them(€d09ncay éxdatois crodal AcvKal). 
The best texts read €809; avrtois éxdot@ aorod) Aeven there was given them to each 
one a white robe. So Rev. % rod is properly a long, flowing robe; a festive garment. 
Compare Mark 16:5; Luke 15:22; 20:46. 

Should rest (avatravowvrat). See on Matt. 11:28; 1 Pet. 5:14; compare ch. 14:13; Dan. 
12:13. Not merely rest from their crying for vengeance, but rest in peace. 

Fellow-servants. See Master in ver. 10. 

Should be fulfilled (wnpécovrat). Completed in number. See Col. 2:10. Some texts 
read. -7Anpoawory shall have fulfilled their course. 

12. The sixth seal. “The Apocalypse is moulded by the great discourse of our Lord upon 
‘the last things’ which has been preserved for us in the first three Gospels (Matt.24:4—25 ; 
Mark 13:5—37; Luke 21:8—36; compare 17:20—37). The parallelism between the two is, 
to a certain extent, acknowledged by all inquirers, and is indeed, in many respects, so 
obvious, that it can hardly escape the notice of even the ordinary reader. Let any one 
compare, for example, the account of the opening of the sixth seal with the description 
of the end (Matt. 24:29,30), and he will see that the one is almost a transcript of the 
other. It is remarkable that we find no account of this discourse in the Gospel of St. 
John; nor does it seem as sufficient explanation of the omission that the later Evangelist 
was satisfied with the records of the discourse already given by his predecessors” 
(Milligan), . 

Earthquake (cevspos). Lit., shaking. Used also of a tempest. See on Matt. 8:24, and 
compare Matt. 24:7, The word here is not necessarily confined to shaking the earth. In 
Matt. 24:29, it is predicted that the powers of the heavens shall be shaken 
(carevSjoovrat, see on Luke 21:26). Here also the heaven is removed (ver. 14). Compare 
Heb. 12:26, where the verb celw to shake (kindred with cevepos) is used. 

Black as sackcloth of hair(pédas @s odxxos tplywos).Compare Matt. 24:29; Isa. 1:3; 
13:10; Jer. 4:23; Ezek. 32:7,8; Joel 2:31; 3:15; Amos 8:9,10; Mic. 3:6. For sackcloth, 
see on Luke 10:13. . : 

The moon(% wedrvn).Add 6An whole. Rev., the whole moon. 
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